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merit ; for its author, evidently an East Coast Brahman, whose knowledge of or interest in 
the history of Travanoore in those troublous times could never have been great, has failed to 
give an historical setting to his panegyrical verses, and has only revelled in the usual 
stereotyped but commendable descriptions, similitudes and imagery. If this should bo so 
in the case of an author who flourished only a century and a half ago, there is wnfliing 
wonder at in the paucity of historical material in the compositions of many of our earlier 
Sanskrit poets, with but a few honourable exceptions. The oritioism that the average 
Indian author is lacking in the historical instinct can hardly be regarded as undeserved. 

The few points worthy of attention in this work may now be noted. That the hero 
of the work is none other than the nephew of Mdrtt9.ndavarman, the Qreat — the illustrious 
B&ma-KulaSdkhara-VafLohipAla of the Solar raoe^ who ascended the throne in 
934 (A.D. 1769) and had a long eventful reign of 40 years till Kollam 974 (A. d. 1799), is 
understood from a verse, which records, with a double emiendre, that after M4rttftp.da (the 
king, the sun) had set, Bd>j4 (king B4mavarman, the moon) ascended theUdayagiri (Udayagirt 
hlU near Fadman4bhapuram, the eastern hiU). One item of new information furnished 
by this book is that IMtmavarman was the son of a queen called Pdrvati i', and it follows 
therefore that the princess of the Ko]attundid family, who was adopted by U^pi-ELdralavar* 
man*^ iu KoUam 893 (a.d. 1718), had this name or got it on adoption, Lakshm! and F4rvatt 
being alternately the names borne by the B4p.is of Travanoore. The fact that the king has 
been compared to god Subrahmap.yai^ may also contain the additional reference to his 
staff being the Klirttgai-nakshatra. He must have had more than two brothers, for they 
are referred to in the plural number as ‘ sagarbhydh,^^ and are cited as types of DMrcdalUa- 
heroes, spending their tune in their mansions in amorous dalliance ; but we know 
of only one brother Bavivarmani^ (probably the Makhayiram-thun&j of the Qenea< 
logical Tablets), -v^io was present at the time of the dedication of the Travanoore State 
to the god Padmanabha, the tutelary deity. The munificenoei* and charitable disposition, 
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prowess,*! litarary aooomplishniants*® and other iaoomparablei® qualities of this sovereign 
have the oontemporary testimony of the author in some of the verses oooiuiing in the work, 
and these attributes go to justify the names of Dharmar&jd and Kilavtmrdjd, by whioh he 
was lovingly remembered by;hi8 subjects, and to confirm the ideal picture drawn of him in 
the pages of the Travanoore State Mcmtal,^^ It is a pity that no reference has 
been made to any of the stirring political events of those times, as probably the work was 
composed early in the Sing’s reign. 

The plot of the model drama called VasuMsehmi-kcdydnam inserted in the NdtaJea- 
prdkaratia or the third chapter of the book is as follows 

The king of distant Sindhu had a daughter named Vasulakshml and had set bis heart 
on marrjdng her to the king of Travanoore, BIlar&ma'KulalSkhara, whose accomplishments 
were much noised abroad. But the queen, who had another bridegroom in view in the person 
of her nephew, the prince of Bimhaja, started her daughter on a voyage ostensibly with the 
intention of visiting a famous temple, while the proposed destination was in reality Ceylon. 
Providence, however, upset the queen’s calculations and the royal barge was stranded on that 
part of the Travanoore shore which was in the jurisdiction of the feontier-oaptain (antadur- 
gapdU) VasumadrAjft, the brother of EAmavarman’s consort, Vasumati. The shipwrecked 
princess was then sent by this captain to his sister at the capital, where her beauty at once 
captivated the pliable heart of king Rftmavarman, the hero of the drama. The usual love 
intrigues culminate in a clandestine meeting of the lovers in the Palace garden and the 
jealous senior then attempts to dispose of her rival by mamage to her cousin, the PAp^ya 
king. But this scheme ia frustrated by the king and his accomplice, the inevitable "Vidd- 
shaka, who in the disguise of the P4?idya hmg and his friend receive the bride. In the 
meanrime, the SindhurajA learns the whereabouts of his missing dau^ter throtigh MtisAgara, 
the Travanoore minister, and coming to Travanoore with a large escort, confirms the 
betrothal of king BAmavarman with Vasulakshml, which happily proved agreeable to his own 
inoUnaidons. 






MaaSi***”*^ following works : BAj'aaiiyam, SiAhadrihcm^am, Oandharm- 
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This, in short, is a stumnary of the fire-aot drama purged of all the extraneous matter 
that had of necessity to be inWodnced to illustrate the several rules and definitions of dra- 
maturgy and the long dravm love-scenes dictated by the conventional canons of literary 
tradition. It is not knomi if there is any inner signifiicance underlying the story of Vasulahsh- 
mi’s parentage in far-o£E Sindhu, her shipwreck on the Travanoore shores en route to Ceylon, 
and her marriage with Rdmavarman to the dlscomfi^ture of the two other rivals in the fi^eld, 
the princes respectively of Siihhala and FAi^dya. In the present state of our ignorance about 
the royal household of king B&mavarman, we can only say that this love-episode is a 
mere creation of the poet’s imagination and the combined result of an anxiety on his part 
to flatter his patron and to compose a work in the accepted style, in conformity with the 
orthodox literary rules. The names given by the author to the important drarmtia personae 
are very misleading and, except the name of the king, there is none other answering, so far 
as we know, to those of contemporary historical personages. The minister bears the pro- 
fessionally significant name of Nitis&gara, while the coast-captain is a Vasumadr&jdi, his 
sister is a Yasumati, and the Sindhu princess is a Yasulakshmi, all these three being derived 
from the word Vam (—wealth). The suggestion therefore ofiers itself whether the author 
wanted to glorify in allegory some of the king’s and his uncle’s conquests^^ and 
annexations near by, though not in Sindhj or whether a merchantman laden with cargo 
from Sindh and bound for Ceylon, which was perhaps . stranded on the Travanoore shores 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, was overhauled as prize by the Travanoore 
coasting garrison and sent as salvage to the king at his oapital.^^ 

There is again in the same Library an extremely ill-copied manuscript of another five- 
act drama called by the same title of Vasidahshmi-lealydnam, which is stated to have been 
composed in the year YLSvfiiVasu®*, without any indication, however, of its equivalent in the 
Saka or the KoUam era ; but as EoUam 960 (a.d. 1785), the twenty-sixth year of reign of 
B&mavarman, was also the cyoHo year YiSvSivasu, that year may be taken to be the date 
of composition of this drama. Its hero is the same illustrious king of Travancore^^ and 
its author, who is difierent from Sadliiva, the composer of the othm: . drama inserted 
into the TaSdbMdtdnam, is a certain YefLkatasubrahmaoy&^'^^^^ of the famous family 


SI . Trav'ancore State Martwi, VoL I, pp. 333 et teq. 
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of Appayj-a-Dikshita (1553-1626) of A(^aiyyappalam, whose genealogy is traced in the 
prasthdmniA of the drama in the following manner 

Appayya'Bikshita (1664-1626) 


Other sons. 


NilakanJhAdhvarin (last son) 
antihor of NalaiharUom 



(3) Slmhamapp&dhvaiin 
(Ohinnappai^a ?) 
author of Umdparinayam 

Bhav^ahiara-Mahhin 



7 other sons). 


(eldest son) 

V6nkat6Svara>Makhin, author of UaMharanam 


Veitotasuhrahmapy&dh^rin VaJdi’artySIvara-VajapSyay&jin 

author of VemlaMmt Mydnm. brother and disciple of author. 


The pbt of this drama, though similar in all essential partioulars to that of the model 
drama noticed above, has been amplided in some details ; but it is also unforttmately devoid 
of any ‘speoidc ’ historical interest, except that the marriage of the princess of Sindh with 
Bdmavarman is stated to have been a diplomatic alliance, calculated to raise him to the status 
of a S§xvabhauma through the augmented friendship of the Hdpar&jh®^ (the Hon’ble !East 
India Company 1 ). There is no reference at all to the attempted invasion of Travanoore by 
Haidar ’Ali (a.d . 1769), or to the anxious political outlook of the country with the inoubus of 
an impending foreign invasion looming to the north of the Travanoore Lines, or even to the 
Mah&r&ja’s grand pilgrimage to RS>mMvaram, which was undertaken in A.z>, 1784^6 just 
a year previous to the date of compilation of the drama. Instead, the author has given the 
usual conventional setting to the whole plot, which makes it difficult to discover whether, 
if at ah, any allegorical s^uficanoehas to be read between the lines. With the exception of 
king B&mavarman, the hero, all the other important chiwracters of the drama are given fictitious 
names coined from the same Sanskrit word ‘ vasa,’ as can be seen from the appended list. 

Buddhisfigara—Travanoore miuister, Vasus6na— Commander, VaBmna.tt— the consort 
of the Travanoore hdahftr&ja, Vasumfto—the consort’s brother and irontier-oaptain, 
Vasnvarman--ahlm prinoe, Vasunidhi-^inahurftja, VasuraSir-his son, andVasulakshml— 
the Sindhu pinoess. The story of this drama is briefly as follows 

The minister BaddldsAgara, who has seen the portrait of Vaaulakshml, the ffindhu 
princess, is anxious that the king of Travanoore should marry her, so that the latter’s political 


96 This name ia inootrectly mentioned aa Sr&aotba in the tJfiiu, but it ought to beNflakautha; compare 
also 9m spf^irr: 



ete, The genealogy of Nflakantha, the author of ae given on p«ge 
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inflae&od may extend north'wards and his friendship ■with the H^arAjA may also be 
strengthened. When news is received that the Sindhn princess is voyaging to Ceylon, the 
minister manages to waylay this ship in Travauoore waters with the active cooperation 
of the Hdva fleet, and VasumAn, the officer in command of the sea-coast who was also the 
hcother of the Travanoore king’s consort, sends the captive princess to the royal PAlace. There 
the king falls in love with her and manages to meet her in the royal pleasure gardens, to the 
intense chagrin of Vasumat!, who tries to marry her rival to the OhAra prince Vcbsuvarman 
and thus remove the uhweloome competitor out of the way. This plot fails, as in the other 
drama, by the counter-machinations of the king and his Vidflshaka, who successfully 
personate the ChAra prince and his boon-companion. By the artful scheming of the 
minister, coupled with the influence of her ■ brother, Vasumat! is, however, finally 
won over to consent to the marriage of Vasulakshm! with her own husband, and 
VasurAAi, the Sindhu prince instructed by minister BuddhisAgara, comes post-haste from 
his country to celebrate his sister’s marriage with the Travanoore king. By this alliance, 
it is stated, the friendship of both the parties with the HAnarAja was strengthened and the 
influence of the Travanoore king was visibly enhanced. 


It will be seen from the above summary that the thread of the story is the same 
as that of the other drama of the same name and that the diflerenoe is only in the names of 
the characters. The only new point here is the introduction of the HAjparAjA as the third 
party in the alliance ; but unluckily no definite clue to the identification of this foreigner 
is forthcoming in the drama. In all probability, however, the allusion may fitly be to the 
Hon’ble Bast India Company, which has been described 2® as, and was in fact a fast 
rising power in the political horizon of India, whose help and goodwill were much coveted 
and sought after by the Indian princes of that period. From the Travancore Staie Manual,^ ^ 
it is learnt that ’ the port of AUeppey was opened out for commerce in the reign of this king 
(RAmavarman) much to ilie detriment of the Dutch trade ’ and tl^t great facilities were 
afforded to certain wealthy merchants of Sindh and dutch to colonise at that port, so as to 
assure the oommercM prosperity of the State. In the drama again SindhurAjA is mentioned 
as the Mend of RAmavarman’s uncle, IdArttAnd&vaiman, and although the lorovinoe 
of Sindh islocatedin northern India, with the country of Kachohha in its vicinity, wre are 
led to think that the references in the drama are not to the northern provinces of Sindh and 
Cutoh as such, but to certain merchants of these countries, who were generally carrying on 
a brisk trade along the West Coast down to Ceylon, and whose settlement at the new port of 
AUeppey was the happy achievement of king RAmavarman. When the Dutch trade was 
thus undermined, the Hon’ble Bast India Company, which had only a few decades before got 
a slippery footiug at Anjengo and Vilijnam, was now enabled to have a more secure commercial 
well as political base of operations on the West Coast, and with the establishment of good 
relations between the Travancore king and the northem merchant-princes of Sindh and 
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Cuteh, it also rapidly strengthened its influenoe and extended its sphere of activity further 
in the north. This appears to be a plausible interpretation of the story of "Vasvluh- 
fihmi-kcdyd^rii, in the absence of other evidence to connote an actual marriage of the Tfing 
■with a Sindhu princess called Vasulakshmf. Her name, which means literally the * Goddess 
of Wealth may aptly do duty for a personification of the anticipated commercial prosperity 
of the State consequent on the new colonisation by the northern merchants, whose introduc- 
tion into the country and the grant of special privileges to whom were, ho-wever, first viewed 
with disfavour and jealousy by the conservative ‘ natives of the soil ’, as personified in ^ 
the legal consort Vasumati (the Earth), until their prejudice was tided over by proper aigu- 
ments adduced by the able minister ; while Yasumftn, the (the port- 

officer ?), who ■was also oon'vinoed of ■the .advantages that would accrue to the State by 
Vasulakshml’s marriage (increased commercial activity), heartily sided with the minister 
in his endeavours to •win oyer Vasumatl’s consent. 

K the above significance ■was really intended by the author of the drama, he could have 


better achieved his purpose by a more direct treatment of the subject, which though it would 
ha^ve robbed him of opportuni'ties for much sentimen'tal rhapsody, would however have 
enhanced the value of his work with its quasi-historical associations. Or, if it was considered 
that a drama could not endure without the enlivening pigment of love, some manly historical 
theme connected with the great king’s public life, touched up here and there with the poetic ' 
brush of imagination, could equahy well have furnished the author with the necessary outlines 
for ardent colouring; but instead both the authors have pitched upon the marriage of a 
hypothefacal Sindhu princess for their plots! M the same, the dramas under reference 
me good productions so far as their literary side is concerned, and the second author, true 
to his pffi^ee from the great Advaitin Appayya-Dlkshita, has managed to give a philoso- 
pnical twist to some of the mundane experiences of love. 

I am indebted to Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastriar for bringing to my notice the existence 
of the two manuscripts in the Palace Libraiy and for reading out toe works from the 
lU-wntten caByan ^ he has also helped me with some references. 


VASUBANDHU OE SXJBANDHU.i 
( A QUmpse inh the hiterary History oj the Mauryan Age, ) 
m - Bt A. RANGASWAMI SARASWATI B A. 

of pMowpW v«ulmdl.u to the hktory 

M ^ Gupta aupTO , 0 ^ ^ mportont Imdma* in tho literwy history of Ihdta 
mtotha, a famous Buddhist author of the sixth oenturv and the t 

Vasubandhu, states that Vikramaditya of Ajodhya who at W t biography of 

Satkhya philosophy was inducAd hwil 7°^^* first was a hberal patron of the 

•B*«lity. Bs queen end the niinoe **1, JwofeesorB with eqnel 

became disciples of Vasubandhu and BslAd-f*’ ^ succeeded to the throne, both 

the Wee^e. ^ 

form of the story, describing the kinu as ^ glides a variant 

^^o.Vesulndhnie'^u::.^!:^^^ 

Alooktau. written in the form of uphorieme («!(«,) b! T*' “ 
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brought to the notice of soholairs by Prof. Pathak. The half-verse is followed by a short 
gloss by the author in explanation of the same. The luJf -verse and the gloss are given below.® 
It occurs under the eUtra defining Ojas. 

The translation of the hemistich would run thus, “ This very son of Ghandragupta, the 
young Chandiaprakdiia, the patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his eSorts, 
has now (SampraH) become king.” The author es^lains the passage further in the ^oss 
of the sHtra, that the phrase, “ Patron of men of letters ” is an instance of “ allusion,” con- 
taining a reference to the ministership {sdcMvya) of Vasubandhu. 

This reading of the passage and the comment thereon were first challenged by Mahama- 
hopadhya]^ Haraprasada Sastri, who said that the correct reading of the passage should be ' 
cha Svbandhit in the place of Vasubandhu, and maintained that most of the manuscripts 
of VAmana’s work examined, had the reading Subandhu. He though that the passage 
contained a reference to Subandhu, the author of the Sanskrit romance Vdsavadatta. He 
also radsed the objection that Vasubandhu, who was a famous orthodox Buddhist Bhikshu, 
would not have accepted the ofiS.ce of minister under a sovereign. He took Chandraprakdia 
in the passage to be the name of Ohandragupta’s son, and suggested that the emperor Chan- 
dragupta H had two sons, Ohandraprak9.4a and Hum&ragupta, and that upon tho death of 
ChaisMiKkgupta II, a civil war broke out between the two brothers, in which, however, Qian- 
draprak&Sa W£» worsted and Kumd.ragapta was successful. 

This interpretation of the pe^sage was objected to by Pr. Hoemle, who thou^t that 
the correct reading was Vasubandhu and not Subandhu. He answered Idahi. H. P. Sastri’s 
objection that a Buddhist monk would not accept ofiSee, by saying that the word “ s&cMvya ” 
which occurs in the passage may simply mean companionship or friendship. He took the 
word ChandraprakdiSa as the name of Chandragupta’s son. But unlike the Sastri, he does 
not deduce out of the passage a civil war, which broke out on the death of Ohandragupta 
H between his two sons. He says, ” Is it not much simpler to suppose that Ohandragupta 
IPs son was known as ChandrapraklL^, before he assumed the regnal title Kum&ragupta 
upon his accession to the throne. 

Mr. Bf. Narasimhacharya of Mysore (ante, Vol. XL), referring to the same passage, says 
that bis examination of various manuscripts of VAmana’s vtUras showed that the correct 
reading of the disputed portion of the passage was cha SvbanSlm and not Vasubandhu. He says 
“ in the well known tenth verse of Vdaavadattd, Subandhu mourns the death of VikramA- 
ditya, i.c., Ohandragupta 11, who was apparently his patron. There is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that he became the minister of Ohandragupta’s son, KumAcagupta,” It mi^t 
be urged against this supposition that Subandhu, who mentions UdydtakAra, and according 
to some manuscripts, Dharmakfrti’s works, could not have been a contemporary of KumAra- 
gupta, who lived in the first half of the fifth century. But according to him, this does not 
raise any difficulty about the chronology, since the dates of the UdydtakAra and Bharma* 
kirti have not been settled. He thought that the half verse occurring in VAmana’s work 
is a quotation from the introductory portion of some drama, giving the SAtradh^’s words. 

Aga-in Prof. K. B. Pathak vnrote in onfe, Vol. XL, 1911, p. 170, “ KumAragupta, son of 
Cirandragupta II, is alluded to by VAmana, as a patron of the Buddhist author, Vasubandhu.” 
Vasubandhu was according to him the contemporary of three successive Gupta sovereigns, 
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namely Kumdragupta, SkancTagupta and Baldditya, and the interesting half-verse «pioted 
by Vdmana was taken from some lost Cfuptavam^mahdkdvya, in whioh the name of Vasu- 
bandhu is directly mentioned, or vrhioh was composed by Yasnbandhu himself, to congratulate 
Kumdragapta on his accession to the throne, as the word “ sampraii,” in the verso shows ; 
and he gives expression to the hope that the work may be discovered one of these days 
and shed fresh light upon Gupta history. 

Again Mah. H. P. gastri {ante, Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 16) writes that his study of 
Subandhu’s YdsavadoMy added weight to his behef that the reading Subandhu in Vdmana’s 
hemistich is correct. Subandhu appears, according to him, to mention dhandraprakdiia in 
his work in the ilUia form of the word HimaJsarSdydta in the fifth vers.e. {Himdkar$d/g6ta 
and Ghandraprakdsa mean the same thing.) He reiterates the belief that OiandraprakSi^a is 
a proper name. In the sixth verse Subandhu is very bitter against Khalas, the wicked, 
who are more wicked than serpents. In the seventh he compares the wicked with owls. 
In the eighth he is again hard on the wicked. The word ^aivruh in this verse again mAn-Tin 

Ghandraprakdsa, and he complains that the commentator who did not know history docs 
not note the point. 


The tonth verse is well known throughout India, and is in the mouth of every 
Pandit. It says that, “ on the death of Vikramdditya, love of art and poetry are gone.” 
‘'Upstarts are flourishing and everybody’s hand is on his neighbour’s throat.” “What 
does this mean,” he questions, “ unless it means a revolution, in which the author did not 
fam well on the ^th of Ohandragupta Vikramaditya. Read the hemistich with the pre- 
fatory verses of Ydeavadatta^ and the inference is irresistible that the changes of the 
times were rumous to Subandhu and his party.” 


Simijttaaeo^y ^ Uih. H. P. Sastri. Dr. D. E. Bhandarkw Vol. XII, 1912, pp. 
land 2) w his opunon that Vaanbandhu lopresonts the original reading. His om- 

ooosldered, Qdrindagnpta 
“Dnded in the verse qSd 
(Ohandiagnpta H), mentioned by 

Ptomtelta. ^'“dWpta Baliditya has to bo placed, aoeording to him, between ip 

m he^htt.v^d-’T **“.! “*y Iwn onstod by his* brother gon,ll~gnr 4 „' 

or he might have died a natural death and without an heir. 
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The next scholar who took up tho subject and dealt with it in a masterly was 

M. Noel Peri, who wrote in the Bulktine de VEcoU frangaiee d* Extrime-Orient and his 
conclusions were accepted completely by Mr. V. A. Smith, who has given a separate note on 
the subject in the last edition of his Early History of India (pp. 328—334). It would be 
best to quote his own words on the subject. “ If M. Perils right, as he appears to be, in holding 
that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the Gupta king who patronized him 
must have been the learned and accomplished Samudragupta, son and successor of Ghan> 
dragupta I, who might have been actually known as Vikramaditya. It is also possible that 
the title, even if not actually assumed by Ohandragupta I. may have been traditionaHy 
assigned to him, as being an ordinary recognised title of any Gupta King. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt that Samudragupta was actually in possession of both Ajodhya and 
Srftvasti, and in all probability his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be wen-founded, it foUows that Samudragupta 
in his youth must have borne the titles of both Ohandrapraka&fc (Prabhftva) and BaMditya 
or Paraditya. There is no difficulty about believing that to be a fact. I therefore con- 
clude, that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu, a Buddhist author and patriarch at Court, 
either as a minister or as an intimate counseUor with the sanction and approval of his 
father Ohandragupta I, and further that Samudragupta, although offioiaUy a Brahmanic 
Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with interest and partiality.” 

There seem to be many serious difficulties in accepting this conclusion. The 
objection, whether the correct reading of the name in the passage from Vamana is Subandhu 
or Vasubandhu, is not answered. Manuscript evidence seems to lead to the preference 
of the reading Subandhu, which does not fit in with the theory propounded above. Again, 
in trying to establish his theory, M. Peri has recourse to too many conjectures. There 
is nothing whatever either in literature or epigraphy to show that Samudragupta had the 
titles or other names of Ohandxaprakya (Prabh&va) and BaJAditya or Parilditya. Of 
these we know that the term BaAditya was the title of Narasimhagupta, and we do not know 
any other prince who assumed that title. No attempt is made here to prove that no other 
king could have had that title. There is nothing to prove that Samudragupta was otherwise 
toown as Ballditya. A^in as to Chandraprakfi^a or its variant Chandraprabhftva, it does 
not appear to be either the name or the title of any king. It seems merely to be descrip- 
tive of the prince, whose full name ought to have occurred in the latter portion of the 
verse, whidi has not come down to us so far. 

The next difficulty is about VikramAditya. The two sources of information about 
Vasubandhu vary in their accounts of th6 capital of this Vikramftditya. One says it was 
Srftvasti and the other Ajodhya. This discrepancy might not be very material. But to 
a large section of scholars, Ohandragupta I of the Gupta dyna^y is too early a sovereign to 
have had that title ; and acoor&g to them the first Gupta sovereign to aftanma that title 
wM Ohandragupta n, son of Samudragupta. But there are others who t.biT>ir that there 
m^ht have been an earlier Vikrainiditya, who might have founded the era after his 
name, or lent his name to an already existing era of Mftlava. Even among these, none seems 
to favour the view Ihat Ohandxagu^ l of the Gupta dynasty was a VikramAditya. 

Again, it is su^^ted that the verse may have been taken from a hiRtnrinal de aling 
with the Guptas, un<^r some such name as “ Oupla-vam^amaMMvyaf’ which might have 
been dedicated to Samudragupta^ wha is mentioned in it as Ohandraprakya, and that it 
should have referred to xhany historical events ; and Mr. Pathak. eS^ppWses- the hope that 
the work may yet be discovered somewhere in Kash^t> ,,!WlNs^^^^v V spent a 
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oonsiderable portion of his life. But it was Idr . B. A. Narasimhaoharya who first thought that 
the verse loight have been taken from the introductory scene of a drama dedicated to the 
son of Ohandragupta, perhaps BIumAxagupta, by Subandhu. Subandhu mourns the death 
of Vikram&ditya in the famous tenth verse of the Fdsavadattd, and the other verses also 
are taken to refer to contemporary events. This theory might have proved unassailable, 
had the knowledge of scholars been limited merely to the above stated data. 

Since these discussions began, there have been some very notable discoveries in the 
field of Sanskrit literature, which promise to throw additional light on the subject and clear 
the existing mystery. One of the works discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library, 
the AvaniisundariXxitM, which is attributed to the famous poet and rhetorician Dandin 
in the eighth century, contains at the beginning a number of verses wherein famous authors 
who lived before his time are referred to in terms of praise. One of them refers to Subandhu, 
and it runs : — 

The verse is inoomplete, and the break in the end can be easily filled up. Freely trans- 
lated, it would mean, “Subandhu came out of his captivity (imprisonment) by order 
of BindusAra, and captivated his heart by (composing) the story of Vatsardja.” From this 
we understand that Subandhu was a contemporary of Bindus&ra, and the latter seems 
to have imprisoned him first and then released him. Subandhu appears also to havo written 
a story of VAsavadattA So far we know only of ono BindusAra in the whole range of 
history. He was the son of Ohandragupta Mamya, the first Mauryan Emperor and the 
uprooter of the Nanda sovereignty. According to the theory now accepted by Sanskritists 
the age of the Mauryas, or that of Ohandragupta and BindusAra, was not the ago when 
£^vi/a9 eould have been written. This view, althou^ generally accepted, was opposed by 
a few scholars, among whom the most famous and the earliest was Goldstiioker. These 
mintatn^ that there ou^t to have existed many works in what has been called Classical 
Sanskrit in the Mauryan age and oven before. A grammar like that of Pacini and the com- 
mentary on it, Hke those of Vararuchi and Patafijali, could not have been written without 

existence of E%£w. Patefijali makes a distinct mention of a by Vararuchi 

(Varwwiam EOv^m), and in another place derives a word like VdaamdaUika, moaning 
thereby one who studies a Zifvya dealing with the story of VAsavadattA. Panini, the Croat 
grammarian, h^elf is said to have been the author of a poem called PMlmi^aya feom which 
TOVwal verses Imye b&eux quoted in all standard anthologies. Orthodox tradition docs not 
toow of tlte yiBtonce of two PA^inis. It is Hkoly that Subandhu wrote a work on YAsava 

of the time of PataujaU might have been very femili^with 

But hitherto, t3ie only work known to scholars as the work of SuhanrHin tx, 
romance The introductory verses of this w^ik mfn^ doZ ^71!? 

w’ ^ thought to he the same as Ohandragupta II. So VdsavadaM ahoiil i 

{To be eoniimed.) 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH HTDIAH CULTUEE. 

(From ihe Lectures of Prof. Boo Sahib Krishnasioami Aiyaugar.) 

Bt Sib MOHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

Profhssoe Kbishnaswami Aiyaegab’s lectures to the Calcutta University in 1920 have 
now been pubUshied in one volume, as Some Contributions of SouM India to Indian GuUure. 
They are so full of valuable suggestions that it is worthwhile to consider here the results 
of the studies of a ripe soholar in matters South Indian. They are divided into a Preface and 
nineteen Chapters, crying the studies from the most ancient days to the time of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in an historical sequence, and thence in a sense to the days of the British 
Empire. To myself the book is a fascinating one, and it cannot but be of the greatest value 
to the students for whom the lectures were intended. 

In his Pre&ioe Prof. Krishnaswami draws special attention to the peculiar position that 
the BrlLhmai^ has occupied in South India, and his views are of extraordinary interest 
as those of one who is himself a South Indian. He gives the position as being identical wiili 
that when the Br&hman emigrated from the North. “ That position,*’ says the Professor, 
“involved the double responsibility of perfonning elaborate ritualistic sacrifices for the 
benefit of society, and the conservation and cultivation of the learning that is involved as 
a necessary coroUary.” And then he makes jesting remarks which are worth reproduc- 
tion: “the Brfihmaii has striven to discharge these responsibilities to the best of his 
ability and opportunities, sotting up such a high example in actual life as invariably to 
exert influence in the direction of which has been felt throughout . . : . It was 

a oharacteristio feature of the Brahmanical organisation that the least developed 
communities in the vast and varied population of India had a recognised place in Society 
moving upwards slowly .... His achievements in the sphere of the propagation 
of learning .... both in Sanskrit and the Sanskritic and other vernaculars of the country 
were magnificent. One has only to examine the names of eminent contributors to the 
literature of Tamil to confirm this statement.” . 

The Professor then goes on to deal with Bhakti, devotion to a personal Gk>d by faith, 
and says; of it : “the transformation of this ritualistic Brahmanism into the much more 
widely acceptable Hinduism of modern times is diie to the increasing infusion of theistic 
belief into the religions system of the day. In this new development South India [Tamil- 
, land] played an important pmrt ; ” not however in its origin, be it remembered, but in its 
^development. And then he says that along side of it “ has run another stream which is 
best described as TAntrism, worship by means of mystic signs and formulae of various 
character ; ” in which, too. South India played an important part, though by that term the 
Professor implies here the land of the Telugus rather than that of the Tamils. 

He next ^ints out how much South India had to do with “ the spread of Hindu culture 
to the islands of the East and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula ” as far as China, and with the 
commercial carriage to the West of Indian articles of trade. In matters of administration, 
especially of local administration, he claims that the indigenous system was developed and 
“carried to the fullest fruition under the Great Cholas a.d. 860 — 1360,” and '“continued 
undisturbed down to the end of the period of the Vijayanagar Empire,” so that “ the re- 
venue and fiscal organisation of a considerable part of the Madras Presidency tmder the 
East India Company is dciivod :&om the system that obtained at the commencement of the 
ninteCnth century, as a lineal descendant of the ancient Cliola administration.” 

Such is the l^bfessor’s brief summary of his lucubrations, and ho truly remarks that 
“ the whole of the investigjsktion re.sts upon the Chronology of Tamil literature and history.” 
This is why his book is so valuable.; it brings the ancient literature of the country into 
the argument and shows how history can bo delved out of it, — a line of research, to which, 
to my mind, it is satisfactory to see a native Indian devoting sincere attention. 
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Next comes a most important statement that the main features of the result of research 
are “that that portion of Tamil literature which is generally called the Sangam, is of a pie- 
Pallava character, and as such is referable to the earlier centuries of the Ohnstian Iha : 
that the literature, of which the typical representatives are the Ttv&rcm and the Tiruwymoli 
of the Saints of the ^vas and Vaish^avas, belongs to the age of the Pallavas, and as a whole 
is assignable to the period a.d, 300 bo 900 : that the works of the later writers, who gave 
form and shape to the teachings of the Saints .... began from very near the end of the 
first millennium and went on to about the end of the seventeenth century.” Then comes 
a long, to me a convincing, argument for disagreeing with Diwan Bahadur Swamikannn 
EM as to the date of the Sangam work ParipdM, which the latter, on astronomical grounds 
as to the date of an eclipse, would fix as June i?, a.d. 634. The other possible date is June 
27, A.D. 17. It will be perceived that this difEerence is vital. 

We can now tackle the question of South Indian Culture historically with Professor 
BMahnaswami Aiyangar as our guide. The history of India south of the Kyish^a-Tunga- 
bhadra frontier commences with the advent of the Aryans, that is to say, the Br^maigis; 
the term * Aryan ’ here meaning ‘ Northerner,’ with the Tamil term Va^avar as its synonym. 

‘ Arya * as a name, was hot, however, confined to the Br&hmau, but meant other natives 
of the North as well, the Mllchohas in the sense of North Indian foreigners to the Southerners. 
The Northerners generally were called Vadavars, bat those immediately across the frontier, 
from Fulikat to Kdrw&r, were called Vadnkar, which represents possibly the modem 
Eanarese term Baraga. 

Turning to ancient Sanskrit literature, FA^ini knew little or nothing of South India ; 
KAtyAyana, and contemporary Buddhist literature also, knew a little : and Bbfiea’s knowledge 
was bounded by the Vindhyas and the HimAlayas. But Megasthenes knew of the FAigidy^ 
country, and so did his contemporary ChAuakya, Patafijali knew more. The outcome 
of all this is that before the fourth, centufy a.i>. little was known of the South in Sanskri t 
literature. 

There are no South Indian inscriptldns before the Christian era except copie.s of 
AAdka’s edicts, bat these give “ some definite knowledge of the politiioal condition ovon of 
the remote South, and provide the earliest reliable information on South India.” In the 
centmy after Ai$ka the HAthigumpha inscription of the Kalinga King, KhAravAIa, proves 
“a certain degree of communication” with the South, and “what is wanted in detail in 
these edicts is supplied to us in Tamil Uterature.” The point here is that “definite knowledge 
^ not reach beyond the Mauryan period,” bearing in mind, however, that “absence of 
information available to us dobs not inevitably mean absence of history.” 

At this point we ^ driven for information to the prc-Pallava Tamil literature, the 

works. Here Tamil feangam is Sanskrit Sangha, Ml Assembly, and the designation a s puT R e g 
the existenbe at that time of “ a body or academy of scholars and critics, whose imprimatur was 
necessary fot the pubUcation of any work of Uterature iu Tanul.” TraditionaUy there were 
tl^ such ^ngam5,bub the Sangam was, neverthelessj probably a permanently existing body 
^th a oontiuuous life of several centuries, and what are known as the Firet, Second and Third 
Sangams refer to sp^y brilliant periods. In the works they fathered, is a considerable 
amoTOt of yal^ble mfor^tion which is historical and otherwise of public interest. 

^ Ctuonologieally the &ngam works are prc-FaJlava, and must be referred to the first 
sec^d centunes A.i>. They throw new tight on the Mauryas and their invasions of 
In*a. The author MAmfilanAr refers to them twice, and says that the 

Madnk into ^e Tamil temtory as fai- as MAhfir, about seven miles north-east of 

Kto had failed. Those invasions are mentioned 
^»^^anthor second reference’ the Mauryas 

m s»d to ha^^^ushed the ya(?nkars in front of fhem. They both say that a distant ^ 


South 
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on the fron^er of Tamil-Iancl ■vms worn by the Mauryan chariots. A third author, Kaljil- 
Attirayan&r, records the mailing of a roadway over the hill for the Mauryas. MSmlilanar 
also mentions the great accumulated wealth of the Northern Nandas at P&$ali or Patna. 
Here then we have a clear knowledge of the Mauryas and their invasion in the Saugam days. 

Who then were the Vadukars and the Kd^ars above mentioned ? The Vadukars are 
described as a people north of the Tamil frontier, who were hunters and cattle-raiders, with 
a foreign language long in sound, i.e., old Northern Telugu. They were found beyond the 
hill of Tirupati all along the frontier from sea to sea. MSm61anS>r’s statement about them 
thus becomes intelligible. MAmtii&n&c also mentions a tribe across the frontier called 
Malavarsj.in terms almost identical with those in which he describes the Vadukars, so as 
to lead to the inference t^t the Vadukars and the Maj^avars were the same tribe of people, 
or were at any rate of, very similar habits and language.” 

The Edgars are more doubtful as to origin, but no doubt came into Tamil-land from the 
North, all along the frontier from the Chola to the Chdra couixtry, and seem to have settled 
in four areas. At any rate they appear to have been warriors with a great reputation for 
good faith — “ of unfailing word.” 

These considerations lead to the question of the Southern limit of ASdka’s Empire. 
His inscriptions show that the fmthe.st point reached was “ the North-east comer of the 
Ghitaldroog District of Mysore, where the Brahmagiri, Siddh^pura and Jatingarftm@4vara 
hill edicts were discovered. Bock Edict II speaks of ‘ his nei^bours, such as the Chddas, the 
Pfiajdyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, and Tambapanni [Ceylon.]’ ” In edict V 
specific mention is made of the V14as and Vajris, who are “apparently tributary tribes, 
of which Tamil literature refers to the latter.” The Vajra territory seems to have been • 
“ the territory of Bengal between the Sone and the Ganges, reaching down to the sea,” and 
Tamil literature shows that it was known to the Tamils in the first century a.d. 

Erom Aidka’s records it is shown that his Empire extended Southwards to the great 
Da^gUdea Forest, whence to about 14** North came the semi-dvilised tribes, the Vadukars 
of the Tamil writers, in a kind of subordination to him, and then there were the Tamils 
themselves. From the Tamil poetess Eakkaipadfgtey&r-NachcheQaiyAr it is clear that Da9(^ 
or Da^d^ka was “distinct from the land of the Tamils,” the semi-oivilised tribe or tribes being 
interposed between the two frontiers across the whole of the Peninsula. 

From Bock XIII the inference is that the “ political limit of Aidka’s Empire marks 
also the limit of active Buddhist propaganda.” Tlmt is to say, they did not reach the 
Tamils. This statement is confirmed by the MaMvathda of Ceylon, which gives a list of 
localities to which missions for the propagatioii of the faith were sent. They do not include 
.places in Tandl'laiid. The Southern limit of these places, is VanavAse, . BanavAse in 
DhArwA;. MAhi^ama^d^^la is also mentioned in the list, but the Professor does not believe 
that Mysore is the country xaeant by this name, but MAndhAta on the NarbadA. The Mahd- 
vcvStkt has also a second and detaUed list of the places in In^a invited by a Ceybn ruler, 
DuttagAmani Abhaya, to the laying of a foundation stone. In this list VanavAse is. again 
mentioned, “ and lastly the great EAlAsa-vihAra^” probably AmarAvati, or pos^bly Ellora. 
At any rate, here again the Tamil country is altogether excluded. The fair inference, 
therefore, is that in the days of AAdka to the middle of the century before Christ Buddhist 
propaganda stopped short oi the Tamil country, though this does hot moan that individual 
bodlM of Buddhists did not pthei|a»fta then, \ 
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From all these considerations the Rrofessor points out that th® Northern boimdary of 
the Tamils vm from Pulieat on the East coast to the Kaly&npuri River, the Northern limit 
of Kanara on the West Coast, and that this is “ just exactly the Hmit indicated in the Periplus. 
Beyond that lay what the Periplus calls Daohinabades, in Sanskrit Bakshinapatha, “for 
Daohinos in the language of the natives means ‘ South.’ ” This land is the modem Dakhan, 
and corresponds to what the Tamils called DandSranyam, beyond which was the great forest 
running across India, “the far famed Dap(jaka of the Rdmdyana, and the Mahftk4ntftra 
perhaps of a later time,” which stopped somewhere near Goa on the West Coast. 

Comparatively late Tamil Brahmanical tradition tells us that the reclamation of the 
forest was the work of Agastya, and among the tribes that came from the North with him 
were the VSlir and the Aruvfilar, “ two well-known peoples of Tamil India.” Traditionally, 
there was in fact an emigration from the North into the South, bringing with it tho 
“ Northern culture especially associated with the Brfthman,” and in the earliest extant 
Tamil literature a very high position is given to the BrAhma^s (Andanar). The early Ohfira 
kings followed their ‘ path of Dharma/ in which the Brfihma^is perform the six duties 
(rougpily learning, teaching, sacrificing, receiving and making gifts). These kings, too, 
celebrated the ten Vedio saerifioes, while the earliest authors, Gautama and KapUar, were 
themselves Br&hmaps. These smne six duties are laid down for BrAhmaps in tho classical 
Grammar ToUdppiyam, in the ^ilappadhiMrcm of the Ch§ra prince-ascetic IJafigd, and 
in the Manim&ckdlai. These works are of the first century of the Christian Era, and they 
show that the BrAhman immigration was long before their date and pre-Buddhistio. 

The Buddhist tradition of the migration of Agastya is quite different, but it, too, gives 
the movement a pre-Buddhistio character. In tlm AJktUci JAtoJcci, Akitta took up his abode 
in KAvAripattana, the capital of the Gholas at the mouth of the KAvAri. Akitta is generally 
identified with Agastya, though there is nothing in the Jd^ha to warrant the identification 
except the likeness of the names, were it not that the Maf^imikkalai refers to Agastya at 
KAyfiripattana. This time Agastya is in the Ohola country, but here the 
again helps us by stating that Agastya was “ * an asoetio of rare authority in tho Malaya,’ 
making it clear that it is referring to the Agastya of the Brahmanical tradition associated 
with tho Malaya or Podiyil hill in the Southern part of tho Western GliAts:” All this shows 
that the tradition of Agastya’s immigration is pre-Buddhistio, which is evidenced also by 
the position which is then attached to the BrAhmap « as the conductor of the saorifie© in- 
tended, for the good of the community as a whole.” This is the character given to Brah- 
manism in a poem by Mfilam-kUAr of Avflr in the Puftmdndru collection. Tho author was 

'‘T "‘PPOrtea by ibe TOMffiym. Ab faithM fojlovren 

ficers, witness the woria of NeffimaiyAr and AwaiyAr. 

M importat poiat U to be fomd to thaw o.rly TamU dasiot. “ rbo» 

m deu mdicataons of the ktod of tbdsm, wbiob wotild be geneially dewsribed as Bhakti 

beart’t^t^*'^’ bbemadves to tbo rervico of tbo god of tboir 

^ jith the Mson^ of ealvation.” Poor snob god, ate meatoed by Nt-ldrte tt^ 

^ly SeagMi poet! &7a. Balang™, Kifetoa (TOihon). md Subrabmanya. In the’sPo^ 
Into and Varoiie, are eutatitnted for Si™ and Baledd™, wUob makee the 
R^^te the impBeadon d “the recognition of the sir «, isdnot obST- to 

%5*ppa«dtoe,agtotbefe8tfon,»remenHoned.nitbInto«a«ftb^’ 

(To be confime^r) 
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ADMXKCsrTRAorcvB Systeai oy a?HB Mabaxha^ I 

(from original sources). By Sxtbzutdbanath Bm , 

H.A.» Ph.D. Published by the University of 

Oaloutta^ 1 923. 

Much original research in Maratha history has 
been conducted of late years by Indian scholars, 
who have thrown a flood of light upon the circmn- 
stances and character of the administration founded 
by Shivaji and subsequently usurped by the Pesh- 
was. In this rei^ct the work of men like the 
late Professor H. O. Limaye and Messrs. Bajwade, 
Sardesai, Parasnis and others has been invaluable. 
Dr. Surendranath Sen has already established his 
authority in the same field by his excellent trans- 
lation of the baWiar of Eistnaji Anant Sabhasad, 
which is unquestionably the most credible and 
trustworthy of the various old chronicles of Shiva- 
ji’s life and reign. He has now placed students 
of Maratha aflairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative sys- 
tem in vogue in the Deccan in the pre-British 
period. 

llie value of his latest work seems to us to lie 
in its impartiality and id its careful avoidance of 
extreme diction in cases where the author’s views 
differ from those already eapressed by both English 
and Indian writers. He treats Grant-Duff and 
Kanade with equal impartiality, and does not 
hesitate to point out their errors of- deduction : 
he appreciates fully the good features of Shivaji’s 
institutions, but is equally essplicit as to their 
short-comings ; and he devotes a distinct section 
of his work to explaining by carefully chosen quo- 
tations and examples that much of Shivaji’s ad- 
ministrative machinery was not a new product 
of his unquestionably resourceful mind^ but had 
^^*;its roots deep down in ancient Hindu lore. The 
Arthasastra of Eautilya and later works had much 
more to do with the administrative arrangements 
of the Deccan under Shivaji and the Peshwas than 
some writers would admit ; and the general sum- 
mary of the results of the great Maratha’s system, 
given by Dr. Sen, seems to me the fairest that has 
yet been published. A similar lack of bias marks 
his attitude towards Mughal and Mosulman in- 
stitutions in general, which he considers, and righj^y 
no doubt, to have exercised a distinct effect upon 
the Maratha system of administration. He cher- 
ishes no illusions as to the character of the Mara- 
tha chatOh, and shows that Baoade’s oomparison 
of that euction with lord W^ellesley’s fifystem 
of subsidiary aUianoes is based on a fidlacy. Equally 
untenable in bis opinion is Banade’s oomparison 
of the AsJOa ProdSian With the. Vioeroy^s Council 
at the dose of the nineteehth century. 

As to the actual facts disdofeied in Dr. Sen’s work, 
their number is so many and they are so interesting 
that it is hardly possibld to deal with tibem in the 


brief compass of a review. There is an excellent 
chapter on Maratha revenue and finance, with 
full details of the elaborate arrangements for the 
administration of the hill forts, which constituted 
Shivaji’s chief strength ; the annals of the old 
Deshmukh families have been searched in order 
to portray the character of the landed gentry with 
whom Shivaji had to deal : the valuable materials 
collected and edited by Mr. V. K. Rajwade serve 
to illuminate a sound review of Shivaji’s military 
arrangements : and a great many importemt side- 
lights are vouchsafed on the character and working 
of the ancient village communities. It is not 
quite clear, in reference to the last-named subject, 
why Dr. Sen regards as unimportant the fact that 
the Patel was hardly ever a Brahman. One would 
have thought that the presence in the village of a 
non-Br€khman Patel was the only recJly sound 
check upon the Kulkami, who almost invariably 
belonged to the caste of the twioe-bom. A little- 
more, too, might have been said about the AltUa, 
in contradistinctian to the BaliUa. Dr. Sen gives 
a full list of the rights and perquisites enjoyed 
by. the Patel of old da3^, and gives the curious 
information that the post of dhauyuih of the vil- 
lage was always regarded by Marathas as a close 
appointment for the illegitimate son of the Patel 
ox the descendant of a natural son of one of the 
Patel’s ancestors. Another interesting point is 
that the Kamavisdar and the Karkumi were only 
given eleven &ad ten months’ pay respectively for 
twelve months* service, presumably on the 
principle that these oMciala would either waste 
a full month out of the year in idling, or perhaps 
that they would extort at least an extra month's 
salary by petty exactions, which it would in. 
most cases be impossible to prove. 

The administrative system of the Peshwas is 
fully discussed, and a tribute is paid to the com- 
pleteness of the Himtr Daftar up to the evil* days 
of Baji Bao II. Their policy in regard to land 
revenue and remissions of taxation, excise and the 
administration of justice, is clearly esplained, and 
there are many details of their police and punitive 
arrangenients. A European might find it difficult 
to understand why prisoners, sentenced to long 
terms of duiemce vile, were temporarily released, 
at intervals to enable them to perform ahraddh 
and marriage ceremonies in their families : - bat 
the point is explained, if one remembers that the 
Peshwa was the head of the Ohurch, so to speak, 
as well as of the State, and that the injunctions 
of the Shas^aa were regarded as paraimbunt. Dr. 
Sen considers that the Poona City Police under 
Baji Bao were more efficient than the London 
Police of the same epoch, and that crime committed 
by nl^t was far less frequent in I’oona than ia 
London at that date. This may be so. But' it 
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«Umds to -reason that the chance of nighty ^pio- 
dations in Poona must have been effeetavely 
ttimmised by the very strict ourfew-order of tto 
Peahwa, which the average Londoner in 1810 
would not have tolerated for a moment. It is 
satisfactory to note that Ur. Sen refers more than 
once to the evidence of Colonel Tone, the 
soldier of fortune, who commanded one of Baji 
Bao’s regiments. Qrant-Dufi refers only on«, 
or at the most twice, to Tone’s testimony, which 
is unquestionably valuable in reference to Maratha 
affairs and deserves to be bettor known. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to renoark that Dr. 
Sen has produced an admirable work of refer- 
ence for students of the history of the Itecoan in 
the seventeenth and ei^teenth centuries. 

S. M. EnwABDas. 


PouxiOAii EhszoBV OB' India bbobi thb acobssion 
OB Pabiesbh to xbx Oobonation OB' Boibisaba. 
By EtaMcsASDiLi. Ratohaudhubi, M.A, Reprint- 
ed from the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Vol. IX. Calcutta University Ptess, 1923. 

This little book is an attempt to trace the history 
of Lidia &om the time of the famous struggle 
between the Ptndavas and Kauravas down to the 
rn-rth century B.O. The author admits that not 
a single tangible relic of this dim period eidstB, 
and that dependence has therefore to be placed 
upon anrient Brahmanical and other literature, 
ranging from tiie last book of the Atharva Veda, 
the Bidhmanas and Upanishads, the Purftnas 
and the two great Epics, down to the Buddhist 
Suttas and J&takas and the works of the Jaina 
canon. In brief, bis task is to attempt a review 
of the misty period preceding the reign of the fifth (?) 
Bung of the Saisunlga dynasty of R&jagriha, based 
upon tradition enshrined in ancient Indian literature. 
The autiior .commences by discussing the identity 
of King ParikEdiit and tentatively places him in 
the ninth century 3).o. He is said to liave been 
succeeded by J anamejaya, whose capital, JUandivant, 


is identified with the famous city of Hfistinapura, 
mentioned in both the great Epics and by Pfinini. 
During the rule of Janamejaya’s sucoesaors 
great misfortunes befell the Kurus, and the seat of 
the dynasty had to be transferred to Kausambi, 
the old capital having been destroyed by the Ganges. 
In consequence the Kurus lost their dominant 
political position, and the most notable figure 
of the seventh century B.O. was Janaka of Vidcha. 
In bis day, accord^ to the Br&hmanas and 
Upanishads there were nine important states in 
northern India besides Videha, viz.) GandhSra, 
.Kekaya, Madra, USinara, Matsya, Kuru, Paflehaia, 
TTaji and Kosala. The author idontifios all those 
states and, by means of quotations, gives much 
interesting traditionsJ information about them. 
The Kurus, we are told, had to loavo thoir country, 
probably in the reign of Nichaksliu, owing to a 
visitation of MaiaeM, which Dr. Bhandarkar 
declares to be a Sanskritised form of the Kanatese 
word for “ a locust.” 

After discussing the matter of Janaka’s siicwsssors, 
Professor Raychaudhuri deals in tmu with the 
Deccan kingdoms in the time of the later Vaidolias, 
suggesting incidentally that the Hutibas of the 
Aitareya Br^hmana are identical with the Masbikas 
of the BlArkondeya Purina, with the sixteen atatos 
{eolaaa maMjanapoda) which existed between 
tbe fan of the Videhon monarchy and the rise 
of Kosala under Mah&kosala, the father-in-law of 
Bimbashra, and finally with the fall of Kasi and 
the ascendancy of Kosala in the sixth century B.o. 
The last chapter of the book iti devoted to an enquiry 
into the character of the monarchy, which was 
the .prevailing form of government during this 
prehistoric age. Though the cautious scliolar will 
naturally hesitate to accept the author’s outiine 
as strict history, one cannot wholly reject os 
imaginary the traditional figures mentioned in 
ancient literature, partioolarly when thoir oxistenoS 
ciroumstoaoes and achievements are so carefully 
co-ordinated and illustrated by quotation os they 
are in this modest, but withal interesting, volume. 

S. M. Edwaboxs. 


NOTES AND 

SIVAJTS SWORD, “BHA-ViNI." 

Oan any reader of the 2 ,y‘;, 1 .7. C i r 

any li^tupon the present ui , 
ju, the famous sword of the Maxatha herd, Sivaji 1 
So for as my enquiries go, our present knowledge 
of the hutory of the sword is briefly as follows : — ' 
The Shwdigv^aya Bathar, quoted at page 181 
of Professor Surondranath Sen’s recently publish- 
ed English translation of the Saihaaad BaHhmr, 
states tlioit this sword, vriiidh was "an excellent 
dSutp kmear worth two hundred Mom" originally 
bdonged to the Savants of Wadi and was presented 


QUERIES. 

m 

by one of that family to hlahaiaja Sivaji with ; 
a view to securing his friendship. 

Grant Duff, in his BiOory of fte Mahrattas, 
mentions the sword three times 

{a) On page 230 (VoL .1, revised ed., Oxford ; 
Univ. Press, 1921), he writes i— ** The : 
sword, whi(h .he oonstantly used wnd - 
which he named after tihe goddess Bho*. 
wmee, is still pies»ved hy the Raja ; 
of Sataza witih the utmost venecatioa* . 
and has all the honours of an idol paid' 
to it.” 
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(6) On page 244, VoL I {ibid.), he mentions 
that Sambhaji carried the sword during 
the Maratha attack upon Goa in 1683, 
and that he did great execution with it« 
<c) On page 313, Vol. I (ibid.), he records 
the fact that when Aurangzebe celebrated 
Shahu’s nuptials with the daughters of Jadhav 
. of Sindkheda and Sindia of Elannerkhera, 
he restored to Shahu, as presents, two 
swords which Shahu’s attendants had always 
urged him, if possible, to recover, namdy, 
the famous BhavEni, the sword of Sivaji, 
and the sword of Afzal Khan of Bijapur, 
both of which had been taken by the 
Murals at Raigarh. Grant DuS adds in a 
footnote that both these swords, as well as a 
third sword personally presented to Shahu 
by Aurangzeb, were in the possession of the 
Raja of Satara at the time (1826) he 
published his history. 

Grant Duff remarked in a footnote to his first 
mention of the sword in (a) that it was an excel- 
lent Genoa blade of the first water and that its 
history had been recorded by the hereditary his- 
torian of the family. 

For some years pai^ there has been an impression 
abroad in Western India that the sword which 
is now shown to visitors at Satara and is stiU wor- 
shipped as Sivaji’s BhavAni is not really that 
weapon but another. Desiring, if possible, to 
dear up the matter, when I was preparing the 
new edition of Grant Duff’s history, I wrote to 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Farasnis of Satara and en- 
quired about the identity of the sword now exhi- 
bited to the public. Mr, Paiasnis very kindly 
.replied that the sword now preserved and exhibited 
at Satara is 3^ 9^ in length in the blade, and 8 inches 
long in the handle, and b^s a Marathi inscription 
* Shrimant Sarkar Rajmandal Ra^a Sliohu Kadim 
Auvcd,' which diows that it is the weapon of Shahu, 
not that of Sivaji, He added that it is generally 
believed in Satara that the original Bhavdni was 
taken to Kolhapur by Tdrabai, wife of Rajaram, 
Sivaji’s younger son, and was there preserved 
for many years. In 1875 this sword was presented 
by Rao Bahadur Madhav Bao Barve, Diwan of 
S^olhapur, to H. M, the late King Edward during 
4iis visit to India as Prince of Wales. It was 
oonveyed to England and was exhibited in 1878 
in the British Indian section of the XTniversal 
Exhibition at Paris, a description of it being given 
by Sir George Birdwood at page 68 of the hand- 
book to that section.’* 

On the strength of this suggestion of Rao Baha- 
dur D« B. Parais^, I placed myself in eommuni- 
cation with the authorities of titie British and 
ISouth K e nsington Museums and with the officials 
In diarge of the fine coUeotions of arms piieserved at 


Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace and Sand- 
ringham. They very courteously made a thorough 
search for the sword and informed me it was 
nowhere to be found in any of the collections 
above mentioned Moreover, General Sir Dighton 
Probyn wrote to me personally as follows : — 
^’I was in attendance on King Edward during 
His Majesty’s Indian tour in 1875-6, and would 
certainly have remembered, had the cdebratod 
sword in question been given to His Majesty* 
I think you may take it that the sword is still in 
India.” 

On feferring to the Handbook to the Britidi 
Indian Section of the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1878, compiled by the late Sir George jBirdwood, 
I find that on page 67 is mentioned as Exhibit 
No. 74 “ the sword of Sivaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta dominion in India.” This is followed 
by a further statement on page 68 to the following 
effect : — 

“ Mr. Grant Duff in his Notes of an Indian 
Journey, has described the worship of his 
(Sivaji’s) famous sword Bhowani at Sattara. 
Tlie sword in the Prince’s collection (i.6.» Ex. 
No. 74) is not this deified weapon, but the 
one that has always been kept, since Sivaji’s 
death in 1680, at Kolhapur.” 

This statement, coupled with the result of the 
search carried out in 1920 among the great collec- 
tions of arms, renders it practically certain that 
the famous Bhav3.ni was never brought to England, 
and that the sword presented to the Prince 
of Wales and exhibited at Paris in 1878 was an- 
other weapon, which probably had also once bdong- 
ed to Sivaji and had, as Mr. Parasnis says, been 
carried off to Kolhapur soon after Sivaji’s death* 
The problem of the history of the real Bhavani, 
subsequent to 1826, when Grant Duff published 
his history, is therefore still unsolved. 

I wrote again to Rao Bahadur Parasnis in 1920, 
informing him of the result of the search in England 
and enquiring if he could make any further sug- 
gestion as to the fate of the sword Bhavdni. In 
reply he sent me a copy of a letter dated June, 
1820, (Camp Seropr), from Brigadier-General 
Lion^ Smith to Captain James Grant (ie. Grant 
Duff), Pcditioal Agent, Satara, which he had 
found among the miscellaneous documents and 
papers purchased some few years ago with other 
effects from the descendants of the former Rajas 
of Satara. It will be remembered that General 
Lionel Smith won the battle of Ashti in 1818, 
and that as a. result of his victo^ the Baja 
of Satara was released from the custody of the 
Peshwa Baji Bao and was shortly, afterwards res- 
tored to the throne of Satard' by Mounstuart 
Elphinstone. From General Smith’s letter it is 
olear that Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara. in 
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gratitude iav his ddiveranoe from the Peshwa, had 
expressed through Captain Grant a desire to pre- 
sent GenemI Smith with a sword which, in General 
Smith’s words, “had been possessed so many 
years by his illustrious family.” The Governor 
of Bombay, to whom the proposal was reported, 
sanctioned the acceptance of the gift by General 
Smith, who thereupon wrote to Grant, requesting 
l iirp to inform His Highness that he would gladly 
receive the sword and would “ ever preserve and 
value it.” 

In forwarding a copy of this letter to me, Rao 
Ttuttadin- Farasnis threw out the suggestion that 
possibly this swordr presented to General Smith, 
may have been the famous Bhav&ni. I consider 
this highly improbable. The Raja’s gift was 
doubtless a fine weapon, whidi was included among 
the heirlooms of his family, and may well have 
bem. both historically and intrinsically valuable. 
But it seems to me in the last degree unlikely 
that the Raja, no matter how grateful and how 
generous he may have been, would have given 
away to a Eucoiwan military officer the real Bha- 
vSni of Sivaji, even assuming that he had sole 
and complete control of the weapon. Sentiment, 
superstition and popular opinion would together 
have prevented his relinquishing in this manner 
the custody of a weapon which was the symbol 
of so illustrious an epoch in the history of his 
family and his country, the story of which had 
been specially compiled by the dbxonidlw of his 
Court, and which was actually regarded by many 
as imbued with the spirit aud power of the tute* 
lary goddess of the Harathas. 

The question still remains “ Where is now the 
original sword Bhav&ni 1 ” In view of what 
is written above and of the fact that the sword 
now wor^ipped at Satara is the sword of Shahu, 
can any reader suggest a solution of the problmn 7 
Could the sword have been taken to Benares, 
when the Baja retired thi^er aft^ hia deposition 7 
Has it been bidden, to reappear at some future 
date as iho symbol of a united Maxatha people 7 

Perhaps some one of the leading students of Mata- 
th» history may be able to waswer the question! 

S. M. Eswakdiis. ' 


ORRAHBARBOW. 

At p. 42 of The SngUsh Factoriee in, India, 16B6- 
60, will be found a quotation from a letter written 
at Uasulipatam on 18 November 1666,; which 
said that the sailors onboa^ the East India Cbm- 
pany’s ship Ea^edition (a vessel bought at Surat 
for the ‘ country ’ trade in 1646) “lepins at theire 
owne smaU wages in reqpect of thes orrambarrowes ’ 
a tern by which was obviously meant the crews 


of the private trading vessels recently come out to 
Lidia. The word was new to me, and I rashly 
inferred that it was a name for sailors in general,, 
possibly derived from ’nunbelows,’ i,e., refrains' 
chanted by seamen when hauling, etc. Some tima- 
after the publication of the volume, however, I 
came across a jussage in Charles Lockyer’s Aceotmt 
of the Trade in Irydda (1711), mentioning (p. 28) 
that at Fort St. George the country boats thah go 
.out to newly arrived vessels “make a good peny 
at the first coining of orombarros, as they call 
those who have not been there before.” This- 
showed that the word -was not English in derivation ; 
but, not being able to discover it in Portuguese, 
or in Tamil or Telugu, I was still at a loss, until 
it ooouned to me to look for it in a Malay diotionaiy. 
There I at once found orong baham (pronounced 
baru), vriththe meaning of ‘ a new-comer* ; and tliere 
seems to be no doubt that this is the ooneot dori-. 
vation. As an interesting example of the survival 
of Malay terms at Indian seaports, it is perhaps 
worthy of record in the Iitdian Antiquary. 

WiuuAic Fosxkb. 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

46. The Career of a Ne’er-d.o-weU in 1700. 

2Znd Oataber l/dd.— Consultation ah Bombay 
Castle. Robert Kent, Cook, t'umed out by 
Captain Abraham Jackson, late Commander of tho 
A.ro6i* MercJiant, and sent Prisoner on board the 
Abingdon at Mocha for a mutinous IQ man, brought 
to Bornbay, afterward Entertained in the 
Fort, and for his Misbehaviour Expelled, 
marryed a Widdow woman. Native In- 
habitant of this Island with four Children, 
kept a Punohhouse without Lycence and 
Express against a Proclamation prohibiting 
selling drink in any Place upon or near the green, 
preventing all that Possible debauching the Sea- 
men from on board the Company’s Europe Rbjpft , 
for which and for the groat disorders said 
has bin fined, and since, threatrung to leave the 
Island and bis wife and Ohildron upon the 0omi>any, 
not have lib^y to go off without 
first obtaines his wifes Consent and truly return 
what Estate, whether House, money, Je'wells or 
Goods, &oa., the Estate beloo^ng to the Children 
of said Kents wifes three former Husbands, or 
sufficient Security into the Treasury for Payment 
t^f urito Mr. Aislabie Esqp. Deputy Governor 
^by directed to leoetve said Security, secure- 
^ sard woman and Chfldren from Poverty.— 
Bomhay PubUe Oonatdtatione, vd. 2. 

R. 0, TzaoriB, 
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191. The next English commander to visit the llalay Archipelago was Thomas Ca- 
vendish, whom Zuniga (I, 179) calls an English pirate. In 1688, after taking the Spanish 
galleon Santa Anna on the coast of California, he came to Manila (de Morga, p, 29) and 
touched at Balambangan and Java (Crawford, 11, 607). Cavendish’s ship m said to have 
been brought into Plymouth “ under a suit of aOken sails ” (Kerr, IX, 66 ; see para. 381 bdow). 
It is possible that these were made from the plunder of the Chinese junk, which Linsohoten 
says (I, 93, p. 173) was taken by Cavendish in the Straits of Sunda. Linsohoten adds that 
Cavendish sent a small present to the Bishop of Malacca “ of friendship, meaning to 
come herself [».e., the ship] and visit him.” Erom this junk he also took a Portuguese 
pilot for his voyage to the Cape. It may be noted that, at this time, ships going to little 
known seas carried with them men who had had great experience of navigation and, if pos- 
sible, had been there before and whom they called pilots. Katurally these pilots were per- 
sonages of some importance. Linsohoten ([, 93, p. 164), in describing the duties of the navi- 
gating officers of a Portuguese ship, mentions the pilot first of all : — “ Tlie pilot hath his cabin 
above in the hinder part of the ship, on the right side, where he hath two or three rooms, 
and never cometh under the hatches nor down into the foreship, but standeth only and com- 
mandeth the Master of the ship to hoist or let fall the sails, and to look unto his course, how 
they shall steer, to take the height of the sun, and every day to write and mark what 
passetb, and how they sail and with what tokens, wind and weather.” ^8 

192. Whilst the English were thus preparing to dispute the trade of the Eastern seas 
with the Portuguese, they were also bn the watch to plunder their vessels as they returned 
richly laden, like honey bees to their hive. According to l^ohoten (I, 93, p. 163) the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships from India sailed as was convenient to each as far as 
St. Helena, but having arrived there, they all waited until the 25th of May so as to have each 
other’s company and support for the rest of the voyage : — “ Eor from India unto the Island of 
St. Helena they need not keep company, because all that way they fear no rovers : and 
to that island they have all their cannon shot pulled in, the better to pass the foul weather 
at the Cape of Good Hope.” Erom St. Helena they began to run into danger, for first, 
there were pirates cruising between the West Indies and the coast of Guinea, then the Bar- 
bary pirates and last, and most to be feared, English, Erenoh and Dutch corsairs off the 
Azores.49 Linsohoten himself was on board the Scmta Crvz when she was attacked off Ter- 
ceira on the 22nd July 1589 by three English corsairs (linschoten, I, 96* p« 178). 

193. James Lancaster entered the Indian Seas from the West, in command of the 

Ed/wao’d Bonaven^re, which with the Boyal Merchant (Captain Abraham Kendal) and the 
Penelope formed the small fleet under the orders of Captain Raymond, he left England in 
April 1691.. The Boyal Merchant returned to England from the Cape and the Pendope 
was lost, but Lancaster, after' having had thirty men treacherously killed by the natives 
of the Comoro Islands, reached Zanzibar in November 1691 and doubled Cape Comorin in 
May 1592. Thence he sailed to the Nieobars, Sumatra and Malacca. Off Malacca he took 
a ship from Pegu with a Portuguese-own^ cargo, but allowed to pass free another, the 
cargo of which was owned by Pegu merchants. At the Island of ^lo Sambilah he took a 
Portuguese ship from Negapatam and in October another belonging to the Captain of Malacca. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune he lost his ship in the West Indies on his homeward 
voyage and returned to Englaad with his crew in a Erenoh ship via Dieppe, in 15^ (Hak- 
luyt, VI, 387). ^ •" . • ' 

49 In tlio Froaeh Maritime Regulations of 1681 tiio pilot holds similar high rank and keeps the 
journal or Log (JusUot, p. 334)., , 

4s Faiia (III, 37-38) mentions an unsoocessful attack on a Portuguese ship near the Equator end the 
capture of another by Drake at the Aaoreis in 1686, . ■ 

♦ 
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' 194 ' In isulthc Portuguese vessel Madn U Dios was, on her reto from Ma, 
takt‘u off Tereeira, aud the Sam Cmz forced to run ashore by an English cruising fleet 

jiivlcr Sir John Biirronglis (Danvers, Pori. BeconU, p. 1C). ^ - 

195. On the 28th July 1594 Francisco Vendramin, Venetian Ambassador m Spam, 
renorted {(M StcUe Papers, Venetian) that English corsairs had attacked off the Azores the 
richest Portuguese ship that had ever safled from an East Indian port, and havii^ fafled 
in an attempt to board her, had burnt and sunk her with her cargo and all on board. The 
total amount lost, says Vendramin, was three million ducats, of which three hundred thou- 
.sand belonged to the King of Spain. This ship was Las Cirujw PUgas or the Five Wmnds, 
and the corsairs were the Boyca Exchange (Captain George Cave), the May Flower 

(Captain William Anthonie), the Sampson (Captain Nicholas Downton) and a pinnace, the 
Videt or Why not /, all equipped by (George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and his friends. 
The fight took place on the 13th June, sis leagues to the southward of the Sound, between 
Fayal and Pico. The Portuguese made an obstinate defence, but their ship tak^ &e, 
the caigo, largely composed of combustible matter, caught also and made an inestinguish- 
able conflagration. Thereupon the Portuguese leaped into the sea and a small number 
of them were saved by boats from the English ships. Two of those rescued, Nuno VeUo 
Pereira, Governor in 15S2 of Mozambique and Sofala, and Bras Carrero, Captain of a carrack 
which had been wrecked near Mozambique, were brought to England and ransomed ; the rest 
were set ashore on the Island of Flores (Faria, III, 72 ; Kera, VII, 466 ; Hakluyt, HI, 14). 


CMnese. 

196. lu the Malay Archipelago the Spaniards, from an early date, employed Asiatics 
as sailors. In 1593 the galley of Governor Gomez Perez, whilst oh a voyage to the Moluccas, 
was seized by the Chinese rowers, who killed the (Srovemor and all the Spaniards on board 
and carried the treMure chest to Cochin China, where it was seized by the local authorities 
(do Morga, p, 35). In the Chinese Beposiiory (VH, 298) this accident is related of Gover- 
nor Marmaa of Manila and is said to have occurred on the 26th October 1693. 

197. In 1603 a r!fiiT>fl.Tifin.n named Engean, who had remained in Manila from the 
rime of Limahon {see para. 162 c^iove) and was very rich, organised a conspiracy to drive 
out the Spaniards. After a serious outbreak, he was captured and hanged (Zuniga, I, 221). 

Dutch. 

198. In 1696 the Dutch made their first appearance in the East (Crawford, H, 608) 
and met with a very hostile reception in Sumatra. This they ascribed to the Portuguese, 
who informed the natives that they were “ the English pirates who were feared and hated 
m all that part of the world for the excess they had committed three years earlier *’ {Be- 
eaeH See Voyages, p. ^). This is probably a reference to Lancaster, but of any excesses 
committed by him, which could possibly be compared with those of the Portuguese 
thfimselves, we have no record. Will Adams (pilot in a Dutch ship), who landed in 
Japan in February 1609, says that the Spanish and Portuguese represented to the Emperor 
of Japan that the English and Dutch were “ pirates and robbers of all natioxvs,” and that if 
they were qpared no nation should come there, [i,e., to Japan], without robbmg {Memorials 
of Japan, Eak. Soc., p. 26). This evil reputation of the English persisted, according to 
Sir Ernest Satow, up to 1851 {A Diplomat in Japan, p. 384). , 

199. In October 1600 two Dutbh ships,-, the Mavrice (Captain Oliver de Noort) and 
the Concordia or Eendraeht (Captain Lambert Viesman, or Biesman, of Botterdana) arrived 
.at. Manila. On the 14th Dscemher they were attacked by the Spaniards and t h«=> Concord^ 
captured after a desperate fight. Viesman and eighteen others were taken prisoners. Piv 
ci these, being mere boys, were spared and diatributed amongst the convents. All the rest 
■mwB nut to death bv the aarotte as pirates, but .twelve of them having been oonverted they 
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died as good Catholics after receiving the Eucharist from the monks and were buried by the 
Brotherhood of Holy Mercy. “ The only one that would not be converted was the Admiral 
[4.C., Yiesman], the most dogged and pertinacious heretic that ever I saw in my life ’* (de 
Morga, pp. 149, 169, 397). As the Spaniards showed no mercy to the Dutch, they met 
with little in return. During the fight the Spanish ship Blessed Trinity caught fire and sank, 
leaving some 200 poor wretches in the water, crying out for mercy, to which the Dutch 
replied “ with pikes, shot, yea (especially a priest in his habit) with derision ” (Purohas, 
II, 201). So also in a fight between the Dutch and Spaixiards on the 17th July 1615, some 
thirty of the latter were mercilessly slain as they floated helpless in the water crying for 
aid {Voyage of Qeorge Spilbergen, Purchas, II, 216). 

200. It may be noted here that do Noort, under date 18th June 1599, mentions the 
cunous but time-honoured {see Olaus Magnus, IX, Cap. vi. Be Punitione TebeUiwm nan- 
tarum) punishment for mutiny at sea. This consisted in driving a knife into the mast through 
the hand of the mutineer, and leaving him standing there until he could muster resolution 
to tear his hand free. 

201. In 1600 the Prench ships Oroissant and Oorbin {see para. 189 above) left St. Mn-ln 
for the Indies. The Corbin was wrecked on the Maldives, but the Croissant reached A chin 
on the 26th July 1601. On the 20th November 1602 she was forced to leave suddenly as 
Captain La Bardeli5re was dying and his death in harbour, according to the custom of the 
country, would have caused his ship to be forfeited to the Xing. The ship reached Cape 
Mnisterre on the 30th May 1603 in a sinking condition, when the remains of the crew, only 
fourteen in number, were rescued by some Dutch ships. The oargo was valued by the 
St. Halo Company at two million (? livres) and half was due as salvage to the rescuers. 
They seized it all (La Bonoi^re, IV, 266). 

Dutch and Malays. 

202. It has been mentioned that the Dutch had not been well received in Sumatra. 
In September 1599 the Dutch ships LUm and Lioness, on which John Davis was pilot, were 
treacherously attacked at Achin and, before the assailants could be driven off,, the Dutch 
commander and most of his officers (68 men in all) were killed. The Dutch could however 
hardly complain, because they had previoudy been guilty of various acts of petty piracy, 
and on the return voyage they took and plundered a ship sailing from Negapatam to Achin 
laden with rice (Kerr, YIH, 53, 61). 

208. In September 1603 a junk from the Island of Lampong in the Straits of Sunda 
came to Bantam. The crew hid it in a creek near by, and disguised as Javanese entered 
the town head-hunting. Their Baja was accustomed to give a female slave for every head 
brou^t him, a payment so prized that the head-hunters sometimes dug up and out off the 
heads of bodies that had been newly buried (Soot, in Kerr, YIII, 162). These men 
must have been Dyaks. 

English. 

204. The first voyage of the East India Comi^any, which was made by four ships under 
James Lancaster in 1601, appears to have been rather a privateering attack upon Spanish 
and Portuguese trade than a bona fide trading voyage (Low, I, 6, 6). In Octol^r 1606 the 
fleet under Sir Edward Mitchelboume, whilst saUing to Fatani, on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, overhauled a junk which had been taken by Japanese pirates. WhilBt 
the English rummaged the junk for spoil, they foolishly allowed a number of the Japanese 
on board their own ships. These men suddenly seized their own arms and any other wea- 
pons within reach and made a desperate attempt to capture the Tyger. 3^ey were over- 
come with the greatest difficulty, fitting to the last man, and amongst those of the 
English who were killed was John Da\ds the Navigator. Mitchelboume’s right to attack this 
junk was <iuite problematical, for ho liad had no previous knowledge that it was in the hands of 


■ ■ ^ ....-wtate himself to attwk and plmider vessels {Voyages 

pirates. Moreowr, he di ^ 1608 WilHam Hawkins met at Surat one Mahdi 

M. HA Soo. ^ w iliiboumemieOS (Foster, ftriy Tr,mU. p. 126). 
Kuli, captam of a ship ^ 1 ^ for the Spanish and Portuguese ships 

205. Itt reference to the p nf fhpAe islands —I do not know which— 

off the Cape Verde Islands, Hawkins, in the Journal of his Voyage to (he East 

^ a kind f for one called the Isle of Safety, as all English and 

Mm says to, m ’ on Hawkins touched at St. Augustine’s in Maxlagascar, 

rdt r JSn Europans tl^^ . ^ohahlo that this place had 

^y!ge^rf the ^sh E J In^ of Sndl 

in A^a^'^f MooS S m2toTo watLig a fa^murahlo 

Tni^^yllpmonersattemptedtosdzetheAscens^^ ^o^ty 

oToi fifty had been killed. These Moors belonged to the best families m ^ 

Captain Sharpey was compelled to leave the coast to escape from reprisals (I/idiard,!, 417). 

Dutch. 

207 In 1604 the Dutch, after failing to take Macao from the Portuguese, sem-d Pohou, 
one of the Pescadores or Ponghu Islands, and to fortify it employed one half of the cn^ws 
of some sixty Chinese ships which they had taken, plundered and burnt on the corwt of 
Fokien. Most of these men died. The other half of the crews were sent to Batavia and sold 

as slaves (Ljungstedt, p. 33), 

208. The Dutch at this time generally tried to identify themselves with the* English 
so as to* convince the Japanese that they had no connection with the Spaniards or Porta- 
guese, the reputation of the latter being so bad that tboir assi^ions (see para. 198 above) 
that the and Dutch were all pirates carried no conviction to the mimls of tlvur 

hearers. In 1610 a Dutch Factory was established at BHrado (Firando) in Japan (Murdoch, 
n, 470). According to Boulger (II, 119), Dutch ships visited Japan in 1586 and 1688, bub 
their first establishment in that country was in 1609. 


Portuguese, 

209. In 1605 a diip belonging to Arima of Shimabara was, plundered by certain Por- 
tuguese at Macao. Later on, hearing that some of the culprits were on boiutl another ship, 
he pursued her to the east of Yuwojima and there took and burned her on the ISfch Docriii- 
ber 1609 (is. Soe. Japan. Trans., IX, 144). In 1608 some Portuguese frigates attached 
and took in Surat River tw'o barques belor^hig to Captain William Hawkins. When 
restitution was demanded, it was oontomptuoudy refused on the ground that the Indian Seas 
belonged solely to the King of Portugal, imd the English prisoners were sent to Lisbon. In 
the same year the Portuguese at Surat threatened to carry away to Diu a ship belonging 
to the Queen Mother of the Mughal, then lading for Mocha, unless a pass wa.s purchased 
for 100,000 nuJarmeUs, hut ultimately they accepted 1,000 rials and some presents (Fo.stur, 
Ji«% Tmuels, pp. 126, 129). 

210. On the 28th October . 1613 William Biddulph wrote to the East India Conipsiny 
that the Portuguese had seized a Gujarat (Surat) ship (in spite of her having a Portuguese 
pass) Valued at 70 to 80 Ihousaud jwunds, and had carried away 700 persons, tho men for 
slaves, the women and ehiidron for converts (Cal. 8taie Papers, East Indies). Biddulph 


Japanese. 

2ll, The incursions of Japanese pirates into the waters of the Malay Archipelago 
have already been alluded to in the story, of the death of John Davis in 1605 {see para. 204 
above). The narrator of Mitohelhourne’s voyage tolls us that Mitohelbouxne met oUier 
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Japanese pirates cruising on the coasts of China and Cambaia (i.e., Cambodia), and of them 
he says : — “The Japons are not allowed to land in any port in India with weapons, being 
accounted a people so desperate and. daring that they are feared in all places where they 
come ” (Voyages of John Davis, Hak. Soe., IiXXX, 178). • 

212. In 1606 the Japanese in the Philippines twice rebelled against the Spaniards 
(Crawford, U, 466-7). 

213. In 1620 the Japanese settled in Formosa (Du Halde, I, 90) on the suggestion of 
the Chinese pirate Yen-Ssu-ohi, one of whose followers (see para. 252 bdow) was the cele- 
brated Chinchilung (Id Ung Bing, p. 343 n.). 

English and Dateh. 

214. The impression produced upon the Asiatics by the mutual hostility of the 
Europeans may be judged from the following : — “ In 1020 a.h. {i.e., 1611 a.d.) the Emperor 
Nuruddin Jahangir made over the fort of Surat in the Province of Gujarat to the English, 
against whom the Farangis of Portugal bear a most deadly enmity and both are thirsty of 
each other’s blood. This was the place where the English made their first settlement in 
India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portuguese. For instance they 
consider Jesus Christ (may the peace of God rest on him) a servant of God and his prophet, 
but do not admit that he wals the son of Glod.®® They are in no wise obedient to the King 
of Portugal ” (Ghulam Basit, Elliott, Vin, 202). Again, Captain Saris tells us that a Butch 
ship coming into Nagasaki, “ on their arrival they were said to be English, our nation being 
long known by report in Japan, but much scandalised by the Portuguese Jesuits, who re- 
present us as pirates and rovers on the sea. In conseq[uenoe of this report the Japanese 
have a song, in which they oaU the English Crofonio, shomng how the English take the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships, which, while singing, they act likewise with catans [i.e., dag- 
gers] so as to scare their children as the French used to do theirs with the name of Lord 
Talbot ” (Kerr, IX, 16). 

English. 

216. In February 1611-12, Sir Henry Middleton took and plundered two Portuguese 
ships at Babhol and then proceeded to the Red Sea “ to revenge us of the wrongs offered 
us both by Turkcs and Mogols ” (Foster, Early Travds, p. 06). In May 1612 he met with 
Captain John Saris, and together they proceeded to hold up the native trade. Between 
the 15th and 23rd of the , month, they stopped and detamed 16 vessels from Surat, BiUj 
Calicut, Oannanore and Achin. Amongst these was the Bdmy of Surat, of 1,600 tons, and 
carrying 1,600 persons. She belonged to the Mughal’s mother “ whose devotion had built 
and maintained her for the accommodation of pilgrims to Mecca.” It was the intention 
"Hof tbft ‘RngHnb commanders to detain these ships until the Turks came to reason, but as. 
the Captain of the Befmy and his fellow sufferers had no means of influencing the Turks, 
they. thought it wiser to pay the compensation the English demanded themselves. The 
Eduny contributed 16,000 dollars and the other shiji^ about the same amount bet wen 
them. The unlucky Reh/my was in 1614 burnt by the Portuguese at Gogo with sever^ 
other vessels and 120 trading boats (Kerr, Vm, 380, 406, 428, 430 ; Orme, Hist. Erag., 
325, 346 ; see pom. 173 above). 

216. Captain . Saris left England on the 18th April 1611. In 1613 he visited Japan 
ftpd received permission to trade for the East India Company, but though the Japanese 
made some distinction between the En^h and Dutch dn the oie ride and the Spanish 

60 L’robably a Portuguese perversion of the refusal of Protestants to worship tho Crucifix. 
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and Portuguese on the other, restrictions were speedily imposed. In 1623 the English 
Factory at Nagasaki ims closed, and trade between England and Japan was not really re- 
newed until the nineteenth century (Logan’s Journal, V. 669-664 ; see para. 268 bdow). Saris 
tells us (Kerr, XI, 41) of various duels fought ashore by members of his crew, which shows 
that the crews of these nominally trading vessels claimed and exercised the right of private 
combat enjoyed by the seamen of Buccaneer ships and (?) privateers. Low (I, 12) says 
that it was the opposition of the Portuguese and Spaniards which justmed the armed 
character of such fleets as that sent out under Captain Best in 1612, and it is certain that 
this exposition accounts for a good deal, but what Captain Saris tells us shows that the 
crews were much more independent than those of the King’s ships, and even than those of 
ordinary merchantmen. I am inclined to thint that this fact may supply some oxplamtion 
of the striped red and white flag of the English East India Company, its ships being equally 
ready to trade under the white flag or fight under the red, 

217. On the 26th April 1613 the Venetian Ambassador at Constantinople wrote to 
the Doge “ A Cha’ush has arrived from Cairo sent express from the Pasha to report the 
great damage inflicted by English and Dutch Bartons [i.e., British or largo ships as dis- 
tinguished from the galleys used by the Moors in the Mediterranean] in the Red Scm. Their 
constant plundering of rich Turkish ships is threatening the great city of Cairo with 
ruin to its trade ” (Oal State Papers, Venetian). This is evidently the Turkish version of 
what Sir Henry Middleton and his like considered were well -warranted reprisals. 

218. In 1612 a certain Edward Christian was at Swally. In 1613 he was appointed 

Captain of the Hos&mder by Captain Best and in 1615 of the Ohbe (Kerr, IX, 106-112, 
Vni, 463). This is probably the Captain Christian, Governor of the Mo of Man, whoso 
snmmajy punishment for favouring puacy was demanded by the Lord Deputy of Ireland 
on the 31st November 1633 {Cal Slate Papers, Irish). The Earl of Derby having been 
asked why he had appointed such a man as Qovemor, replied : — “ Captain Christian . . . 

was a Manx man bom and had made himself a good fortune in the East Indies. . . He 

was an excellent companion and as rude as a sea-captain should be, but something more 
refined and civilized by serving the Duke of Buckingham about a year at Court. Mo.st 
men have one failing or other to sully their best actions, and his was that condition which 
is ever found with drunkenness, viz., avarice, which is observed to grow in men with thoir 
years (Seaoome, pp. 220-1). 

219. When Captain Walter Peyton sailed for India (1615, Puroha.'s, I, 628), ho took 
out with him nineteen “condemned persons from Newgate to be left for the discovery of 
unknown places, the Company having obtaitfed their pardons from the King for this 
purpose (Kerr, IX, 220 ; see para. 62 above). 

220. In 1616 the St. Malo Company gave the command of a fleet for the East Indies 
to an Er^lishman, Jrim Feamie,,who unknown (1) to them was a pirate. He brought in 
some other En gl i shm en, Arihur Ingham, Lionel Cranfield aud Eustace Mawo, but was 
acting in collusion with, Ambassador Edmonds. When the fleet put to soa on the 26th 
March, he insisted, under pretence of necessary repairs, on taking his ship, tlio Cerf Volant, 
to England. On the my he captured a French ship-of-war (? Privateer or Pirate*) and 
Capi'^ her to Milford. The Cerf Volant h& took to London, where ho sold hor guns, and 
faims^ exiled in Raleigh’s expedition to Guiana (La Ronoibro, IV, 290). Faria says (III, 
253) that in. 1616 Don Baeiomc Manuel, who commanded the homeward bound vessels, 
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beat o£E an attack by four pirate ships near the Island of Mores, but does not state their 
nationality. In 1617 (? 1613) the Portuguese, making a voyage of discovery around Mada- 
gascar, found many traces of Europeans, especially Hollanders. Amongst others at Port 
vSanta Clara, they found two inscriptions showing that the English had been there, Chris- 
tophoms Neoportus Angina Cap.' and Dominus Eobertus SchurUivs Comes, Legatus Eegis 
Persamm. In the same voyage they discovered and named St, Augustine (Paria, III, 269). 

Sanganians and Malabaress. 

221. In 1609 Abdul Karim, the Muhammadan Governor of Ohaul, sent out a fleet of . 
30 padaos to cruise against the Portuguese, and in 1611 the natives of Ohaul Introduced 
into the city a number of Muhammadan outlaws from Karanja, who murdered the Portu- 
guese captain of the fortress (Paria, HI, 168-185 ; da Ounha, Ckaul, p. 63). 

222. In 1613 the English at Surat formed a small local force of grabs and gallevats 
for protection against the Portuguese and the pirates in the rivers Tapti and Narbada and 
in the Gulf of Cambay. It was manned by volunteers from the Company’s sihips and known 
as the Grab Service (Low, I, 16). This was the origin of the famous Bombay Marine. 

223. In 1614 James de Vasconoelos with 9 ships sailed from Diu to Agacaim, where 
he captured the whole of a fleet of 16 Malabarese with their commander Porcasse (Paria, 
m, 199), 

224. in 1615 Captain Walter Peyton, having taken two Portuguese ships ofl Coulam 
without any hindrance from the guns of the castle, offered to put the crews ashore, but they 
declined “ as fearing to be ill-used by the Malabars, having lately escaped with difficulty 
from a fleet of theirs of 14 sail ” (Peyton, in Kerr, IX, 233). In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Jahangir and the Portuguese, both parties expressing hostility 
towards the English and Dutch and the necessity for destroying the Malabar pirates (Paria, 
in, 221 ; Orme, Hist. Frag., p. 361 ; Bom. Qaz, I, ii, p. 62). 

225. On the 20th December 1615 a Malabar brought into Cranganore a prize which 

he taken from the Portuguese and would have traded with us, but we could not get 

•in any of our money due long before ” {Journal of Eager Hemes, Kerr, IX, 246). PrOm 

this it would appear that some English ships, even if they did not assist in acts of piracy, 
were not above purchasing the pirates’ booty. 

226. On the 20th January 1616 a Portuguese fleet entered the same harbour and 

was defeated by the Malabarese. “ Nine or ten Portuguese vessels were driven ashore and 
two or three of the chiefs of these were immediately hanged up by the heels, and being 
taken down after two dajra were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts ” (Ibid.) 

227. In 1617 or 1618 Dom Pedro, a cousin of Kunhale, who had become a Christian, 
fled frnm Goa, renounced his new faith and, turning pirate, captured a number of Portuguese 
ships. On one occasion he took 12 out of a Portuguese fleet of 18 ships together with 
their commander Vitorio de Abreu. Another Portuguese ship which he had captured was re- 
taken by a passing Spaniard (Faria, IlT, 288-9). 

228. In Februaiy 1623 John Hall with the Blessing , , Whale, Dolphin and Eeformaiion, 
drove off two Malabar pirates to the great relief of the inhabitants of the Gujarat Coast. 
He then proceeded to. bombard Dabol in reprisal for injuries done to the En glish {HaU 
tg the Bast India Cbm^np, tWi jp>so&fr^r 1623, Cal. Btcfte Papers^ Fast Indies). 
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Malayis. 

I ,rl« the men of Mindanao tamed the dockyard in Pantao, a port of Ln^n. 
228. In WI6 ° ^ ^ of Macamuni, 0«namrcs, Albay, 

eta/^o“s^i^being quite unable to hold them in oheok (de Morga. p. 300). 

Portuguess. 

280, While the Portngnoee called the Englieh pirates, on — ^ 

adopted p^M ouston. ouT oTtta s» hailed her. 

^tr“ta"l Sh; answered indircoUy ‘Prom the Sea ’ calling cur men 
Bo^rucs Thieves, Heretics and Devils and the conclusion of her mde complnnont was m loud 
.nunon languxsa, discharging seven great pieces of artillery at om Ohbe (Ten'y 
IX 3) The Portuguese reply was that generally made by pirates wien asvoi o 
wtt LX eanm, and yet tl.oy hod the tapnde.« to call tlm Eng» I^gncV w ... . 
lor at iccet another hundred years wm the *.aor ey.«,ny,n for ‘ p rates (« j«™. 'f 
Nor was their conduct very different from their language, haria tells iis . 

BoteUo de Oosta oomhog to Jafnapatam with 6 sail, understood there woaS a great Danish 
ship at Gale that had taken some prizes. He found out. amd after thi-oe hours hght, took 
her. Of the enemy. 8 wore kmod, some burned, others got aahore with the captain and 
were taken. On our aklo 8 were slain, whereof one was the commander.” According to 
this account the Dane was tilso acting piraticaUy (Faria, III, 290). Thw wiw m 1017 

or 1618. 




281. In January 1617 the Dutch under Lawrence Ryall seized tlio English slilp Simn 

(Captain Nicholas Oourthop) after a stiff fight in the road of Pularoon, oivi of J3an<la 

Islands, and a little later the ship Defence, under the pretence that they had King James’ 

order prohibiting the English from trading east of the Celebes (Kerr’s Voyages IX, 445-6), 

a particulairly insulting pretext when they were at the very time committing jviracy under 

the guise of Englishmen. On the 15th February 1617 Richard Cocks wrote to Oaptain 

John from Firando {i.e., Hirado ) — “ Last year the Hollanders sent a fleet of ships 

from the Moluccas to Manila to fight the Spanish fleet, bub the Spaniards kept safe in i>orb 

for five or six months, so tliat the Hollanders concluded they durst not como out at all, and 

thexddxe separat^ to look out for Chinese junJ^, of which some say they took and plundered 

26, while others say 36. It is certain that they took great riches and all under the assumed 

tianift of Engliahmen.” They took some of their prizes to Japan. “ The Einpej'or allows 

them to make prize of all they, take. .. . As I said before, the Dutch have always roblH?<l 

the Chinese under the name of Englishmen, which has greatly injured our I'ndcavours to 

procure trade in that country” (Kerr, IX, 82). In July 1617 President Clcoigo l?all of 

Bantam wrote: — ** The Hollanders have covered the ocean with their ships from the 

Arabian Gulf to the coast of China, spoiling and robbing all nations in the name and under 

the colours of the English {Ind. Off. 0. G., 610. See also Richard Cocks to the ISaiit India 

Company, 15th February 1618, C(d. State Papers, East Indies). 

* 

51 Whon Sir Keneilni Digby,.oa tlie I7th .February 1927-8, met two piratical vessds ia the Bay of 
Cagliari aud was asked heiuie he ohme, he readied * From Lohdbaandthe Sou,’ whilst tlwir reply was 
simply * Of the Sea ’ (Co?. Stitts Papers). Oa the 20th May 1718 Captain Ifartin Preston deposed at 
Kingston, Jamaica, that he had bean chased by.a sloop oommanded by Edward Thatoh (<.a, Teach aHat 
Blfickbeaid} wMoh, when asked whence she cams, replied only ‘ From Sea ' (Ool, Offiee Seoofds, 187/16), 
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Db. william CROOKE, C.I.E,, D.S.O., Litx.D., F.B.A. 

BY SIR R. C TEIMPLB, BT. 

Ok the 25th October 1923 death somewhat stiddenly took another searcher of longstand- 
ing and great distinction into Things Indian, as he would have put it himself, for to my know- 
ledge it is quite forty years since Dr. Qrooke began to publish his very long series of books and 
papers on his researches into many kinds of matters connected with the people of India. 
During all that period he has been more or less continuously connected with myself, and 
I feel his death therefore as a grievous personal loss. 

He was the eldest son of Warren Orooko, M.D., of Macroom Oo., Cork, and was bom in 
1848, being 75 at his death. He belonged to an old Irish family, his younger brother being 
Ool. Sir Warren Orooke — Lawless, O.B., C.B.E., B.A.M.C., of the Coldstream Guards, and 
Surgeon to Lord Minto, while Viceroy of India, and- House-Governor of the Convalescent 
Home for Officers at Osborne, Isle of Wight. William Crooke was educated at Tipperary 
Grammar School and Trinity College, Dublin, of which last he was a scholar. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1871, and became Collector and hlagistrate at various times of the 
districts of Saharanpur, Gorakhpur and Mirzapur in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
He retired after an uneventful though strenuous official life in 1896. He was, however, not 
altogether a literary man, for he was a good sportsman and had shot many tigers during his 
Cfureer. 

During his service in India and after it, Crooke was a valuable and prolific writer on orien- 
tal matters and took a great interest in all subjects connected with the people of India, their 
habits and customs, their religion and ethics and their.wa37s, and was indeed a master-teacher 
in such things. He was always willing to help research in these directions in any way ’ 
open to him and he loved it for its own sake. But he was in no way pushing and reaped but 
little renown or recognition — and what of them came his way came late in life. He became an 
Hon. D.So. of Oxford (1919) and an Hon. Idtt. D. of Dublin (1920). In 1919 also he was 
avrarded the C.I.E. by the Indian Government, and in lfi23 he became a Fellow of the 
British Academy. In 1910 he. was President of the Anthropologioal Section (H) of the British 
Association and in 1911-12 of the Folklore Society, and for years was an active and valued 
member of the Anthropologioal Institate. 

The earliest publications of his that I can trace are two notes in this Journal in Vol. XVn 
(1882) which show the trend of his mind, for they were about the exorcism of village ghosts 
and the Brahmani duck, and thereafter he constantly helped me up to Vol. XTJ (1912), 
Indeed at one time it was proposed that he should be a Joint Editor with me. He was also a 
valued contributor from 1883 to the Journal I started, in the Pmjab Notes and 
Queries, and succeeded me as Editor for. a few years, when it was converted into North Indian 
Notes and Queries. Crooke was always ready to help periodical and similar publications from 
his almost unrivalled knowledge of Indian Ethnology, Anthropology and Folklore, and was 
a constant contributor for many years to the publications of the Anthropological Institute and 
of the Folklore ^ciety. He had in fact for some years been Editor of WolJdore at the time of 
his death. ;He wrote in addition many articles in Nature and in the Encydopcedia of JRdigion 
(ind for Dr. Hastings. 

Crooke Was also an indefatigable editor of books, producing with great learning iuid wide 
reading valuable editions of Yule’s Angh-Indkin Glossary , usually kmo'^ as Hobson- Jobson 
(1903), Fryer’s New AceourU of East India and Persia in three volumes for the Hakluyt Society 
(1909 and onwards), Mrs. Meer Hassah All’s Observations on the MitssuMans of India (1916), 
Tod’s AiMwds of Bajasihan (1920)| Herklot’s QuanUn-i-Islam (tstim ihi India, 1922). lii 
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addition he had finished editing BaU’s edition of Tavernier’s Tfav^, which I understand is 
in the hands of the Oxford Press, and must now he issued as a ppsthTjmous work. Quite 
lately also he added a valuable note on the Folklore in Sir George Grierson’s edition of Sir 
Aurel Stein’s Haiim'a Taka (of Kashmir). 

Crooke did not by any means confine himself to editing, but produced his invaluable 
Rurcdand AgricuUuml Qloeaary, NorOi-West Pravinces mid Oudh, and a whole series of works 
since his retirement from Government service. In 1896 he published his well known Tribes 
and Cosies of the NorthWesi Provinces, end liis Popular Sdigion and Folklore of Northern 
India, following these up with a very well-known book, Things Indian, in 1906 and NaUves 
of Northern India. He also wrote with Mr. H. D. Bouse The Talking Thrvah, a collection 
of Folktales for the Folklore Society. It will be seen that though he was never in the public 
eye he lived a very busy life all his days, bent on forwarding a real knowledge of the people 
among whom he worked as an official to their benefit and to that of the Government which 
he had served. Ho was a sound scholar and in every way a learned man, and on many an 
occasion I have found him willing to let others share the knowledge he had laboriously acquired 
and ever ready to cooperate in the solution of the conundrums constantly arising about the 
people of India and their ideas : a very useful life that was a credit to himself and of groat 
advantage to the nation. And it may he added that his work cannot but be a solace to his 
widow and the sons he has left behind him. 

Grooke married in 1884 Alice younger daughter of Lieut.-Ool. George Carr of the 2nd 
Madras Native Infantry and had five sons. The eldest died as a child. The third son, Capt. 
E. H. Orooke, a scholar of Brasenpse, Oxford, was killed in France in 1916 and his fourth son] 
Lt. W. H. Crooke, B.E., also killed in France in the same year. His second and fiftli 
sons survive Mm. The former, Mr. R. H. Croolm, a scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
has^in tlm Home OivU Service since 1912 .(Ministry of Health) and Ins fifth son’ 
^ ^ <^eltenham College where his three other brotMsrs were brought 

wtirement at Charlton Kings near Cheltenham. 
Cr^e s for tins Jewma? were Notes on the Gipsy Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh rn .Vbl. XVII : (2) A Version of the Guga Legend in Vol. XXTV • (3) Folk TaW 

- Vo,. xxE: (4) Northern'Mi. i„' V,T. 

Northern India in Vol. XXXIX ; (6) Mendicants’ cries from 

N^hem India in Vol. XXIX : (7, 8, & 9) Songs about the King of Oudh from Northern 

Mai and of the Mutinv in Vol XT, • nm i - , « 

Vok XXI XXH V 

om. JLM. iULU, xxin, & xxrv. He also wrote interesting miscellanea in other 

” ’a Santdl Folk Tdes in Vol. XXI. 


and a 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE. 

{From the, Lectures of Prof, Mao Sahib Krishnaswami Aiyangar.) 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. . 

{GonUnueA from p. 16 .) 

There is an inference here that by the Sangam period South Indian Brahmanism had 
become anti-Buddhistio. Indeed, that the Taniil-land in the early days tiras pro'Brahmanist 
and anti- Buddhist is shown throughout the litei'ature. AsSka’s propaganda did not reach 
it and was kept out by force : witness the numerous statements as to the credit taken by all 
the rulers, — ^P&^iya, Chola or Chira — ^for achievements against the Aryas. The opposition 
was “ set up ” not in mere hostility to the peaceful pxusuit of Buddhism or Jainism, but 
seemed to be essentially intended for securiug freedom for the unfettered pursuit of 
Brahmanism in the Tamil country. “The result was that the continuity of Hindu Culture 
has been a special feature in the History of Southern India.” “ Brahmanism, having 
found a welcome home in this region, when Buddliism was in the ascendancy in 
North India, pursued its path unmolested .... This freedom made the Tamil 
country at this period, as it proved to bo in other later periods, a special refuge to Aryan 
culture, whenever it was hard pressed in the North.” 

The literature of the early times exhibits “a certain amount of development in the 
dgamic worship of the Vaisluoava P&nchar&trins, though this does not exclude the advent 
of the Saiva Agamas (doctrines) at the same period ; ” while the rise of the School of Bhakti 
in the North, as a development of the Upanishadic culture, “ received welcome support from 
the position of tliis particular school of Brahmanism in the South.” 

“ This special development could not have been on this side of the Christian era,” and 
there was obviously an intimate connection then between the North and the South. Thus, 
in the days of the Suugas of the North, Pushyamitra organised “ a revivification of Brah- 
manism in face of a^Joreign enemy, like the Greeks of Bactria . . , . who were 
in ^h&. paytidafsenso * a foreign enemy ’ and in the sacerdotal conception heretics in religion*’* 
The Tamil literature, as confirmed by the Hd>thigumpha Inscription of Kbtxav 61 a of 
Ealioga, shows that this created a religious ferment “ referable to the period of revival under 
the Sutgas and the Kanvas.” 

The Professor here turns aside for a wliile to consider the connection of South India with 
Ceylon in the ancient days, which, as he says, was generally one of hostility. Here it is in- 
teresting to note that Tamil literature has several references earlier than the Buddhist 
tradition to the story of the Bdmdyana, so far as it relates to Ceylon. These references are 
of such a nature as to show that it was familiar in South India at tliat very early time “ in 
minute detail.” 

Taming to the MaMvariiia, the Professor discusses the story of the occupation of the 
Island by the Yafiga (Bengal) Buddhist prince Yijaya and his followers Ld.ta, landing 
en route at Suppdraka, and he sets to work to show that is not Gujardt, and that Siip- 
p&raka is not “ Sopara on the West Coast of India .... In the course of this 
narrative Ceylon receives both the names of Lauka and Tambapanni,” and it may be added, 
also that of Sihala. 

Des})ite its coating of myth, the story contains the germs of the history of the establish- 
ment of civilisation in Ceylon from Bengal, or ”to be more precise, from Gangetic Kaliuga.” 
It is with this in view that the Profe^or argues that lA^a is not Gujar&t, but' R&dha (Lddha, 
L&la), i.e., Bardw&n and Kaliuga, being confirmed in this option by ancient Tamil literary 
accounts of the legend. Assuming then the |ourney to have been vid the B:ty of B>ngkl, 
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to stand l)etween God and individual man came into relief.” This feature of devotion is 
cbaiaoteristio both of Hindu Bhakti (devotional feuth) and philosophic Iilah&ydina Buddhism. 
“It would seem, therefore, as though the School of Bhaldi and tho VStiilya Heresy of 
BudcViism alike were the developments of Brahmanism and Buddhism respectively as a 
result of the same or similar influence.” 

This brings the Professor to a survey of the Brihma^’s position before the rise of the 
Pfdlavas. Going back to Vedio times, the Brdihma;;i achieved Ms two first duties : “ the 
performance of sacrifices and getting others to xterform them.” Learning was associated 
with Mm from the beginning, and he became its custodian and dispenser. He was thus 
the teacher giving education as a free gift, but accepting rewards therefor, not as a right but 
as a recompense, — an obligation towards Mm gradually extended to the whole of society. 
It had to maintain the BrfthmaxiL. The obligation became a sacred one, and a Tamil poet 
praises a royal family “ as the one wMoh had never been known to do anything that would 
cause pftjTi to a Brfihmaij.” It was while such a Brahmanism was evolving itself that tho 
notions were infused into it of “ a personal God who intervenes in the affairs of man for tho 
benefit of humanity,” and of personal devotion to Him. Thus did Bhakti arise as the answer 
to the agnostic cults of BuddMsm and Jainism. 

The “ theistic system of Bhakti consists in tho worsMp of a personal God, who is tho 
Creator and Lord of the Universe. Devotion to him by unremitting service is the best way 
to the attainment of salvation, or release from the ever recurring cycle of births and deaths.” 
This system the Professor would trace “ back to the Vedio begiunings, reaching to the 
XJpanishads certainly.” Bhakti’, as the Professor says, is love of God and complete devotion 
to Him, and as a system it “ regards VfbsudSva as the Supreme Soul, the internal soul of all souls.” 
His worship goes as far hack as the Upanishadio times and dearly to the 4th century B.o. 

The special home of Bhakti, though not its place of origin, was South India, and the 
idea of devotion to a personal God is traceable in the earliest extant portions of Tamil litera- 
ture. “ The worsMp of Krishna and BaladSva seems to have been quite an ordinary feature 
of Tamil civilisation in the earliest period of wMoh we have femowledge.” Taken as a whole, 
the literature of the civilisation was essentially Aryan in diaraoter, with “indubitable traces 
of the Aryan features in it, wMch are very primitive in consequence.” 

These discussions lead the Professor to his sixth lecture, wMch is on the Kural of 
Timvayuvar, “ a characteristically TJamil classic.” The term hwtal means ‘ short*’ and the 
work is so called because it consists of aphoristic couplets of four and three feet each. As an 
etMoo-religious work the Kural is intended as a guide for conduct in life. It deals with three 
only of the “ four objects of life ” for a curious reason. The ‘ four objects * are righteousness, 
wealth, love and salvation : in Tamil aram, pond, inJiam and tUu, and in Sanskrit, dharmit 
arffM, hdma and Msha. “ If the first three objects of life are attained -by adopting a moral 
life, the other follows inevitably in consequence. Hence the omission of tho fourth in this 
work.” 

The author wm clearly acquainted -vrith Oha^jaifeya’s Arfhai&dra, and is ib feet deeply 
indebted to it. It was also kno\m clearly to the writers of the Sangam literature. The 
Professor here does good service in showing hoW much this very important Danail work is 
strongly infused with Sanskrit culture, etMoal and politioM, and winds up his remarks by a 
statement that “ on a dispassionate examination of the work there seonis justification for 
the assumption that the author of the Kwru?, though undoubtedly belonging to another caste, 

Brahmanioal in religion.” , t, . it 

AffAT Professor KyishiJas'vVAmi Aiyangar attacks the difficult histoncal problem of the 

Pallavas, warily remarking that “it can hardly bo described as being out of the stage of discus* 
yet.” Nearly every one who has considered the subject has come to the oonolusion 
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thafe tlio BiUavaa woi’6 Pai'thian PaMavas, who entered India from Pci'ssia by way 
of BalAciiistAn, and that by the time they reached the Tamil country they had become 
Hinduisod. This view, of course, always had difficulties, and wo may now safely say t.hat 
it must be given up. But who were they 1 

The Professor tells us that the Tamils always looked on Pulioat, as their Northern 
boundary beyond which dwelt the Vadukars, meaning thereby the Telugiis and the 
Kaunarlas. It is in “ the region on the Eastern aide of this portion of tho Peninsula occupied 
by this people ” that “ we find the earliest memorials of Pallava rule.” When tho Pallavas 
appear in general history they are in possession of Kafiohl (Conjooveram), and “ whether 
they were Tamils or Telugus, they are tho people wo find along the region betwoon the lower 
courses of tho Krishna and the PAiar,” i.e., Toi?damai>dalam (Toi.idanadu), including both 
KMoM and Tirupati, inhabited by the ‘ Tojjdiiyars’, which name was oohkidored synonymous 
with that of the ‘ Pallavas.’ Kfifiohi ” figures in the body of early literatmo as a vicoroyaltv 
of the Oholafl, and the only To^damAn that figures in the whole body of tliis Utoraturo m the 
ruler of this part of the country is the Toi>daman Ilam-Tirfi-yan of Klficht, who ruled not 
so much in his own right, as by the right of his Chola ancestry.” 

^ regards equating the Pallavas with the Toi.idaiyars, the, Professor goes into tho 
question at some length. They first appear as tribal rulom along tho courso of tho Krishm 
almost to the Pfiiac, along the old Vaduka frontier of the Tamils ”, and lus conclusion k 
ttat •• a»y mio natira of South India and wore not a dynasty of lonugnors.” By origta 
TuLj r* “ P«>l»l»My a famUy of N4ga fcudatorios of tho Satavilhanos of tie 

Though ^ long rub ^tly affeeted South ludlau oulture, tho Pallavas wore mtrons 
of Ncrthsm mi votaries of Pishgu and Siva. Thoy oarriod thoir cult into tho^S 
country, and for n^ly 700 years there was hostffity between them and tho Tamils, so that 
t^y nev^ «xn any special sense patrons of Tamil literature, a. thoir prodc^UT. td 

Imay^yherethatinapaperrecentlypubiishedinVol.LHofthis Jo»r»al(i)p 77 .. 80 > 

Mudaliyar 0. R^yagam would give a Sifihalese-TamU origin for the name Palln.v« i* 
Sprout, and a Sifihaleso-Nftga origin for tho Dynasty. The general facts apDoar to bo fchaf 
in positions throughout tho toritoiy outondtoH^m Ifcth^ 

argument is ruled out. However, in its favour it mav be Ja s 

Indian soil as the original home of the P^vas does loh acceptance of purely 

Jhicih is what Mr. Basaaayagam aims at expire ' 

finafiy settled, though the fc4gn^4 STof’fit p ^ ^ 

regarded as inadmissible. ^ ^ Pallavas may now bo doBnitely ; 
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introducing a Northern organisation of government distinet from that of the Tamils, and 
clearing the great forest of the Dai^dahSra^ya (Da9.d^rai;Lyam). Their early inscriptions 
are in a Prakpit, followed by a Sanskrit, series, which the Professor carefully considers. 

This makes him go into two statements of the historians : (1) that Vishpugopa Pallava 
of Kafiohi was a contemporary of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, and (2) that there 
was a Pallava interregnum in Kafichi, and that this can be referred “ to the time of the 
ancient Gholas, EariMla and others.” As to the former statement the. Professor is 
sceptical and as to the latter he regards it as an idea without foundation and 
altogether baseless. He here comes into conflict with the la-te Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya 
in some very valuable pages of controversy, in the course of which he adheres to his 
already expressed opinion that “ the terms Pallava and To^daiyar were synonymous, in the 
estimation of the early Tamils. If, therefore, we have to look for the origin of the Pallavas 
here are the people from among whom they must have sprung.” 

Going into the history of the inscriptions and other searchable sources, the Professor 
points out that Yirakflroha Pallava is the first historical character of the race. He “ married 
a N&ga princess and thereby acquired his title to sovereignty of the region over which he 
ruled,” which is to say, the territory that came to be associated with the Pallavas about 
Kaficht This is the marriage above referred to. The secret, of the rise of the Pallavas 
to royal position is thus solved by a marriage at a time when the S&tav&hanas were passing 
away as a ruling dynasty, and the Nitga3,and wit^h them the Pallavas, were ready to throw off 
Sd,tav3>hana yoke. Having become thus free, Virakflroha’s son, Skandai^hya, seems to have 
co-operated with that Dynasty in a war in the Dakhan with the Eshatrapasof lldMvft at the 
end of the fourth centurj' a.d. 

At this time, the Andhras, as the great rulers of the Dakhan, were declining, and their 
power had passed largely into the h ands of the feudatory family of the Sfltus of Banav&se 
(Vaijayanti), known also as Satakar^ and NSgas. The Professor suggests that it was 
this Nd>ga family that contracted a family alliance with Virakfircha Pallava, who was thus 
** able to make good his position as ruler of the South-Eastern Viceroyalty of the Andhras." 

Some li^t on the extension of Pallava power comes from the Kadamba inscriptions. 
When Mayura-Sarinan, the redoubtable BrAhmap fotmder of the Eadambas, made himself 
a considerable obstacle to the Pallava pretensions, the latter monarch recognised him “ as 
a military officer of lus own, with the government of a considerable province extending from 
the sea in the West to the Eastern limit of Preh&ra (? Perflr).” The capital of this province 
was Banavdee. The Pallavas then must have got possession of it, and the marriage of the 
' Sfltu princess to the Pallava Euig must have been nothing more than an alliance between 
the two families, the Karlambas eventually obtaining power in the Sfitu part of the whole 
territory. The Professor then throws out an important hint : it was perhaps a subsidiary 
branch of the &imi1y of the Sfltus that ultimately overthrew the Kadambas in this region 
and founded the Dynasty of the Chd,|ukyas.” 

Just as the Pallavas succeeded to the whole Southern portion of the Andhra Territory 
by marriage With a NAga (Satakarpi) princess, so did they gain an overlordship over the 
territory of the Gafigas of Kolar about 476 A.D. 

After an examination of a Digambara Jaina work,* the Loka/ooAihQiiia^ the IVofessor 
winds up his general survey of the early Pallava histoiry by an enquiry into its chronology, 
and finds that Siihhavarmah tl must have begun to rule in A.iii. 436, and that the date of 
MahSndravarman, when the story is more finnly liistorieC.!, is somewhere near a.d. 600^ 

During the whole history of the Pallatas from about a.d., 200 to nearly a.d. 90()j their 
power Centred round EAfioh! (ConjeCveram). The cultime they iiitroduced, as alrea>dy said, 
was N'ortheru, and Sanskrit literature was epoourags^. They were also great patrons of 
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religion and art, and their period “ must also have been ono of great religious activity ” 
generally. Indeed, the Professor remarks that “ the town of Kafiohl itself is so full of 
Rillava monuments that it would be possible to make a complete study of Pallava art and 
architecture without going out of it.” It was then that gaivism and Vaishijavism, “tho 
two offshoots of the School of Bhakti,” took form and shape. The AlwArs of tlio Vaishnavas 
and the AdiyArs of the Saivas flourished in their time. The Schools of Bhakti “ bega 

their great development under the Pallavas and took the form that thev liavo at present 
tlu's period.” - i u m 

It TO » «m8 of the tot importenoe in the development of Hinduism, and its ortmnw. 
tion as a *‘thrfstio religion,— a religion whose centre and hemiseore is a pemonal 

beneaoent fe, the salvation of deTotees.” But the recognition of a pomo.^ 
God and of popular religion necessitate the form of worship assoiiated wlUi tomnte Tk 
BJIava period TO aeeordingjy the age when the great majority of temples in t^ 'gonth 

mmo ^ snstooe, and there is clear evidence that it was also the age of the oxoansto It 
Hmduism mto the East, to Borneo and Sumatra. ^ aneion of 

l^vmg thus in an iUumiimtmg manner dwelt on Pallava history. Professor Krishun 
swAmi Aayan^r goes back to religion,-.to gaivism, Vira-Saivism (Jgayats) 

^avism in the South. ' » ana Vaish- 

He now gives a clear description of Sadvism as one of the two nrinelml / ■»«. , 

It is “ the recognition of Siva as the supreme beneficent Deity. Siva is holievodt **^^*** 
the funetiens of creation, protection, prevention of lapses in the ee- 
ef one’s own aetien, and henefleenoe. These 

to the relote of straggling seule from * -- 

present to tom the knowledge of the nature 

to much desired releaee. Ih order to diseh^rv. rt ’ « “'‘‘•"“‘"'y uttain 

to podtion of Lord, with to following six attrihuteT-^OmiSw tolr”’ 
knowledge that does spring out of excoriftn/va w limitbss contentment, 

amitlsss power. It is ti pisessie: 

pnnty, in the eapadly to destroy to bondego of aetil Ind ® i" extreme 

that gives appropriateness to the name of Siva.” improve the iiowcr for good, 

the wo^, and gradually work through iuter forL ofreP ' 

rtago tho inner religion, as a result of their ^ood action ii <Jovoloping in thenr next 

religion. Here they follow the patli of tho Wa - thTe 
of the notion of onjojnnont coaL to be born on eal ! TJ 

as tho result of tho grace of Siva. It will thus bo oloL fl T* ‘^sintenoe 

tasteins.tetonishykneiriodge„ftoteI^^;'^‘.i,- •/ ' tey 

^remonies produce good fruit and enjoyment of good hZ\h of riUa and 

In the ultimate analysis Sairism comes to thif inevitably, 

as the beneficent Deity, .that makes it His function + supremacy of Siva 

to fetor, ef seden (pftos), to teto of ‘to. toirhendnge 

Of His own grace.’* The ru^ma of this faith ikr ^ ^ roswlt 

hteraturo ^tli a subsequent vast development. ^ m tho earliest period of Tamil 

to pre-eminent devotees™ to Sy^^“ duty. Among 

wuom sm to he ndded nine mere, formto^jft,^!! ^ •K""* to Psll.v«, to 

|.toaneedhetweentomoatemtnre<dgtefwe.hl^™^^^ 
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To illustrate what is meant by ‘ unswerving duty, ’ the Professor relates the universal 
story in South India of an ignorant hunter known as Ka^tiappa NAyan&r, who plucked out 
his eye to replace an eye of an image of iSiva, which he thought was ailing. “ In the cult 
of Bhakil the first feature to be taken notice of is unalloyed affection for God, and this 
affection springs from the notion that God looks after a man with an affectionate interest 
superior even to that of himself, and therefore deserves the return of unqualified devotion.” 
It is devotion and not works that is efiicaoious to evoke God’s grace, and “ this extraordi- 
nary affection for God springs in a human being as a result of deeds in a previous 
existence without regard to the fruit thereof and as the result of Siva’s grace and that grace 
alone.” Wherever such affection exists there 6iva ii boimd down to the offer of this 
devotion. It matters nothing how it is shown, or whether by the ignorant or the learned. 
Sin^eness of ptu’pose makes even an objectionable form of worship acceptable. 

An addition to this early form of faith was developed gradually. It became necessary 
for a teacher ” to make Bhakti exclusively the method of the attainment of God’s favour.” 
To secure the required ebullition of emotion visits to places of holy reputation, acts of menial 
service in temples, pouring out the heart in verse, and dancing were introduced and fostered. 
And later on there appeared the saving priest or preceptor as an essential factor in the 
attainment of salvation, till without his aid the proper kind of Siva’s grace became impossible 
of reception. 

All this was taught in a great body of religious verse and in fourteen philosophic 
treatises, the iSaim’idstras, Tlb.e former founded the systems of the religion and the latter 
provided the philosophy “to maintain it against controversialists of other creeds.” 

Unorthodox Saivism has always prevmled in Southern India, differing from the orthodox 
“ mainly in the vigour with which it carries out single-minded devotion to the form or aspect 
of Siva, to which their sectarians devote themselves. Some of the Northern sects have 
flourished since the days of the Pallavas, and they are grouped together generally as Yirafeivas, 
but those who are now specifically termed Vira Smvas (liagayats) rose in the 12th century 
A.I). in the EAkatiya country of TeliugAna. It was a reform movement for the abolition 
of caste and the removal of certain social restrictions. The more orthodox Ytra-^yism 
was a Br^dunap movement which subordinated Yedic rites to personal devotion {Jtiha1d£). 
This sect was the Ar&dhya of the Telugu country. The better known and commoner sect 
was the Idugayat, who followed Basava, the Brfthmap Minister of the KAIaohfirya usurper 
Bijjala, who stole the throne in 1166 a.d. Basava came from the Bijftpur District in the 
Southern MarAitha country, and was followed in the leadership of his sect by his nephew 
Ghanna Basava. Such is the accepted tradition, but the Professor draws attention to early 
epigeaphio records, which go to show that a BrAhmap named EkAntada (Single-minded) 
RAmayya of the DhArwAr District and of about Basava’s time, was the real founder of the 
liiugayats. He concludes the discussion by remarking that “it is likely that RAmayya 
was responsible for really originating this sect,” taken up by the Minister Basava, organised 
by him and earned into actual practice. 

The Lingayats have their own canon, and flourished greatly during the Yiifty*>®»gAr 
Empire, and the Professor winds up his disquisition on the YIta’SaivaB with a noteworthy 
su^estion : “ ^vism, like Vaishpavism, began in the South during the iiistorical period, 
not as a systeiinatised religion or creed, but merely as the convictions of individual men, 
who could give espression to their own convictions in felidtous language, fall of overflowing 
emotion.” This was the condition of both religions between a.d. 200 to 1000. The Pallava 
tim^ occupied most of this period. 
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Fundamentally Vaislmnvism, as a form of Bhakti, dovolopod on the same lines as 
gaivism, substituting Visbnu, whose general name in the South is TirumM, for Siva. Up 
to the Ohristimi era the features of his cult were Northern, but subsequently it had a 
charaotoristio development. Like the Saivas, the Vaishijavas had thoir saintly singers, 
the Alvars, and their teachers, the AohAryas. Also, Uko the Saiva Adiyars, the Vaish^java 
Alvars flourished in the Pallava period. 

The great feature of the Alvars’ teaching was tliab “ the way of salvation was attain- 
able to the uninitiated according to tho orthodox standards. It is this obinont and its 
teacliing by those saints, that gave thorn their ultunate ascendancy among tho people.” 
Among tho ill^ars were men and women of all castes. The greatest of them, Nain-AlvAr, 
was a Sddra, and another, Y6giv&ha, was a Pariah (Paraiyan). These facts indicate “ tho 
libcralisir^ part of the movemellt, which consisted in an oflort, and an organised effort, too, 
at uplifting people who must nocossarily have been outside tho circle of those admissible 
to divine grace, so long as that grace was attainable by the exact performance of an oxcoed- 
iogly difOcolt and elaborate series of ceremonial rites. This simplification of tho prooosB 
for the attainment of . tho divine grace was in response to tho views of tho time.” 


It was in Nlju-Alv&r’s day that the emergence of the preceptor took place “ as ossontial 
to the attainment of salvation by tho individual.” Later on by tho time of Rflmllnuja, it 
had greatly developed, and it was believed that a man’s “ salvation vvas tho responsibility 

of his preceptor, so long as he took tho pains to discover a suitable ono Tho 

importance of this development consists in this ; Bhakti, or devotion, as tho moans to 
attain salvation, developed certain prescribed methods for prosecuting tho work of 
devotion to God, which became essential.” From this idea a mothodisod and formal system 
of worship emeiged, and then, it became ** necessary that a class of people should tako up 
the actual and unerring performanoe of the acts of worship, and leave tho bulk of tho people 
to proceed iu the simple style of the earlier and tho more primitivoform of personal devotion.” 
So each man and woman had to find *tho suitable preceptor,’ the Guru, and honco them 
devef?|» 0 d ultimately the doctrine of Self-surrender by which a man " puts liis faith in God, 
and places the burden of his salvation upon Him, through ono of His instruments on earth 
in tho character of a worthy and accredited preceptor.” This doctrine booamo an ossontial 
pordon of tho creed by the time that the Vaishpava Aoh&ryas had followed tho AlvUrs, and 
Bhakti, or devotion and faith, became unlimited. 


m t»^ ol tto V»au,»T» Uvtas MOOTdodTrith tl»b of tho S.iv» Adijrara, and 

^ Vafahna™, commonoo 

ot the te^h oentary a.d., nrh» reviTOd the teaohing ol tho iUvftrs end nroTided 
£ot ita ot^^oe. a ebo ^ted the foierranoM of the modem Aiaiyars of Srimigam, 
^ »et the t^ and pmeod^ the form, for reoitlng the work, of Kta-Alvte. wL^ 
abo t«k np the pr,^ of tempb mnrio and daneing. NMnhi.An«e N«nbi did the 
»«. for tl» w^ of the A^yte. AU this doe, not mean ttat iL tw^p^r^ 
on^tod fli, tompb memo and dandng^hioh are very old,-lrat that they ^ thL 
tethe™«ot<bmtu,^reoital. Nithamn,! pemed hb manUe to the o^Z™S 

great-granOson, the famous R&m&nujaohftrya, or shortly B&mftnuja 

Eamkn^a eommenced » a mmcemhi eontromr,i.lbt, and plamd Vablmavfam on . 
pm^nt f»^. hb aohievemmte we, the eetoHbhnJt of the Mew?” JL’ 

«the >m.VeicVendm»rUmdox.reedoftheP«bhar»tra. It howe«^WZ»^ 
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he met thus a popular need. Then he laid emphasis on the old teaoliing of the Alv&rs that 
“ salvation was attainable by all, whatever their earthly position.” Ho taught that “ what- 
ever be the position of a man or woman in society, every one stood as near to Qod as any 
one else, provided he or she kept to their high requirements of godly life.” This position 
has led to great controversy in India, especially as the ^ivas were forming their religious 
houses (matha) in the same area. Here the Professor makes a remarkable statement : “ the 
stories of persecution occur time and again in the accounts of the hagiologists (^va, 
Vaislu^va, Jaina, Bauddha), and these stories have a family likeness in the details regarding 
the incidents, thereby stamping them as pious fabrications of the latter day hagiologists.” 
Althou^ the Professor is thus sceptical of the stories of persecution, he does not assume that 
religious excesses by parties of the people did not take place. Controversy always went 
on for generations at ^riraugam and K&fioh!, and “ gave a turn to literature till the Muham- 
madans broke into South India.” 

The Muhammadan raids commenced under *Al&u’ddtn Khiljl in the early I4th century 
A.D., for the purposes of jdimder to supply him with money to keep the Mughals out of the 
North-Western frontiers of India. His generals could do as they liked, provided they secured 
the “ royal wealth ” of the countries raided, materials for war. The raids were very 
cruel, and led to a Hindu organisation in self-defence under the Hoysala ruler of Mysore, Vlra 
BaM|a III, with the help of the K&katiyas of WIrahgal, as the Tamil powers had become 
helpless. On the death of Muhammad TughlaV, the Hindus ousted the Mu ham madan 
garrisons about 1350 a.i>., and a war waged by the Hindus for mere existence and the pre- 
servation of their religion ended in the rise out of the general trouble of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, as “ the visible embodiment of the national resistance to save Southern India for 
the Hindus and to keep from being over-run by the Muhammadans ”. 

The Vijayanagar Empire thus ” stood for all that was worth preserving in Hindu religion 
and culture.” It was a national movement, — ^*‘a nationalism which was infused through 
and through with the sentiment of religion.” Anything like a particular form of religion 
was impossible to it. The one object was to preserve Hindu independence in South India. 
” The whole organisation of the forces of Vijayanagar had this object in view.” 

__ » 

The Empire of Vijayanagar was organised by Viceroyalties or Mahftrftjyas. The civil 
administration was left where it had always been, j.e., the people carried on the administra- 
tion for themselves imder a smadl hierarchy of great officials touring the country. The 
business of the Imperial authority was to rmse the revenues required for protecting the 
Northern frontier, — keeping ready for war but avoiding it. The consequent military ex- 
penditure was exhausting. The result on the social organisation was “a hardening and 
a more clear demarcation of the rights and duties of the various castes of which Hindu society 
was then composed . . . . ^me of the worst features of which remain even yet, 

while some of the best have gonei out of it by desuetude.” The advantage at the time wm 
that Society looked after itself and the central government could devote itself entirely to 
defence. / 

The conditions und^r which Vijayanagar lived and worked are well shown by the work 
of its gre at ru lerst" DSvar&ya II remedied a vital defect in^ his army — ^mferiority in 
-cavatry'and archers— -by introducing Muhammadan soldiers. He gave them a mosque and 
slaughter-houses, and used the Brdhmap Viceroy of Madnra to organise them. The main 
point was defence of the realm, and there was no hatred of Muhammadans as such, only 
a great dread of the recurrence of Muh^madan redds. Afterwards Erishnaddva Bftya 
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spent Ms life in reducing under great diflSoulties the two great frontier fortresses of M!u<Jkal 
and Baioht^j wMoh in the hands of his Muhammadan enemies were a source of vital weakness 
to his own Empire. 

The literature of the period shows that the Hindu war on the Muhammadan garrisons was 
conducted in a crusading spirit, and the immediate result of success was the rehabilitation 
of the gods and the restoration of temples. The very titles assumed by tho first ‘ Emperor * 
indicate the ideas underlying the movement of the people ; “ the establisher of tho form 

castes and orders ; the publisher of the commentaries on the Vidas ; tho master establishing 
ordinances preseiibed by the Vidas ; the provider of employment to tho Adhvaryu (priests) 
who are the auspidous ornament of kings.” 

Among the many men who played a part in the Hindu rehabilitation are two BrAhma^i 
brothers associated with the foundation of the tijayanagar State, MOdhava Vidyara^ya and 
Saya^a, who ware not only statesmen, but VSdio scholars of high rank. In tliat time, too 
there flourished Ihe great Vaishpava scholar VMdnta DSdka, who “gave in many 
respects the final shape to the Vtdshpavism of South India, following closely tho toaolung 
of BAmannja.” &ivism, Vlra^vism and Jainism also flourished greatly. The Professor 
sums up the work of these men thus “it may be safely said tliat for good or evil tho 
present day Hinduism of South India retains the form it received under Vijaytuutgar, which 
ought to be given credit for having preserved Hinduism such as it is . . . / 

olyamal irruptions of foreigners causing revolutionary changes in doctrine and i>ractico there 
were none . . . .The spirit of compromise and insistence upon peaceful living 

by the various sects was adopted as the religious poUoy of tho oMl autlioritios by tho sovo- 
reigns of Vij'ayanagar, each of whom had Ms own particular persuasion.” 

The importance of all this toindia becomes clear when one considers that it is tho Southern 
Blmkti school of thought that one can tmoo in Vaishpavism— tho prevailing bolief—as it is 
now to to&. "Tto oontribnaon ot Sooth todin to this portionlor Bidwro it . 

g^Sohod ol B^, ana it is smnU wondei that the later Pwrdi}m neeord to the Sooth 
ton nKinopol7 of it.” Modem BOnduism owes its ezistenee and its form firstlv tn ti« 
tolln^ of the long role of the PhD.™, and seeondly to the 

w TO!* op his diseonrse with, great tribute to tho South todian Brahmans • 

^ Brahmsfl has been able, thanfa to the goodwffl of tho oommunitite amidst which ’ho’ 
oart ins own lot ; to carry on ids BrahmanioaHife nuimpaiiod. and oven enooummd 1,. th! 

reeponslldlity. as the teacher of the by^^Xlhe^M 

Htodes. He ha. made an honeet eSort. neee^toTZt, aTZ^lTr 

to lead a good life here and to ™ »» preparing the poopio 

maintmnea theidealof a* ^ hfe horenftM. Bnou^ tho ages he has 

the Ideal d nUftng. ^ ^ may ham fidloo to mrtnaDy alovtog Z 


teas «ad to an aeeoimt of ths’^E*rta ** 

information of great interest mto mud. of it is new “* 

scope of the nresent raner art/i «r!+i. * STibjects are not within the 
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THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF THE FORT OF ASIRGARH 
BY THE EMPEROR AKBAR. 

{Deeeribed by an Eye^Wiinm.) 

By Bbv. H. HEBAS, S.J., A.M. 

Two of the Mahammadan historians of the siege and surrender of the fort of ASirg&rh 
were eye-\vitnesses of tho event ; but some passages of their narrative seemed to be quite 
absurd and incredible, until a third eye-witness was brought on to the stage by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, in his work on Ahbar the Great Mogul. This new historian of the conquest of ASir- 
g&rh was Fr. Jerome Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the Lahore Mission, who accompanied 
Akbar in his campaign through the Deccan. His account is qidte diSerent from that of the 
Muhammadans, and for the most part quite irreconcilable. Dr. Smith, who was the hrst to 
examine critically tho Jesuit neirrative, prefers it to the ofioial account of Abu-1 Fazl and 
Faizi Sirhindi. It was to their interest to conceal the perfidy and military failure of Akbar, 
while the Jesuit had no reason to be afraid of telling the truth to his Superiors either in Goa 
or Europe. 

But Smith knew only the narrative of Xavier through the famous work of Fr. Du Jarric, 
Thesaurus Retwm Indicarum, and affjrrna twice in the same chapter that the letters of Xavier 
are still unpublished. ^ This statement is somewhat strange, considering that he was ac- 
quainted with Guerreiro’s BeheiSn armA de las Oosas gue han hecho loa Padres de la Com- 
pallia de Jestis en la India Oriental y Jo/pdn, m los a9io8 de 600 y 601, Spanish version from 
the Portuguese, printed at Valladolid in 1604.® It is certain that Diu Jarric had no other 
source, when writing the account of the conquest of A^irgSrh, than either the original Por- 
tuguese work or this Spanish translation. These yearly relations published by the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits were not general accounts based on the letters of the Missionaries, but 
consisted of a coUection of those very letters, each of them being published as a difiermit 
chapter of the book, with the address and the signature omitted. One can still recognise 
the difierent styles of the writers in the various chapters of the work, even in the Spanish 
translation. Moreover, some. Missionaries speak of themselves in tiie third person asFr. 
Monserrat does in his well known Mongtdicae Legationis OojJMnew/ariMS®,— while others 
write in the first person,^ This means that the editor did hot trouble to unify his work, 
but (fortunately) inserted the letters just as they stood. 

The copy of this rare volume seen by Smith is in All Souls Library, Oxford; there is 
another copy in the British Museum mentioned by Maolagan®, who says that such col- 
lections published by Fr. Guerreiro " are first-rate authorities Fortunately we have 
worked through a third copy of the same edition in the Qoethals Indian library, at St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, from which we have translated the following account*. 

“This great Tfing [Akbar] left lahore^ for the kingdoms. of - Deccan followed by a 
numerous army for enlarging his own kingdom. He sent before him one of his captains 

1 Smitlj,^Aifc&ar Tho Great Mogul Chap. X, p. 177, No. 2 (Oxford, 1919). 

S Of. p. 282, note 6 and p. 189, note 1. 

8 Ft. Xavier writes in this way in the narrative translated below. 

i Such is the habit of Fr. Hheiro, for instance ; “ The time of the supper came, I took two or three 
morsels,” etc. 

8 JASB., Vol. LXV, p. 4$. 

0 The original language of the letter of Fr. Xavier must have been either Spanish or Portuguese ; 
anyhow the letter published in Guerreiro’s work supposes one or two translations. 

? He left the capital for Agra late iMfttS, after a prolonged residence of thirteen years in the 
Punjab. 
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with fifty thousand men,® being himself at the head of a hundred thousand ad(MtionJ]n 
fantry and cavalry and more than a thousand elephants. Ho took also with him tho Padree 9 
The purpose of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar and tho whole kingdom 
of BisnagaW, after having taken the Deccan kingdoms.^ A queen of Deccan, helped by the 
Portuguese, opposed him and slew many of his soldiers^t just at the gate of tho kingdom 
of Barara*«, which is a pass leading through the mountains towards that Jdngdom. Now 
her death having taken place, the Deccan people were deeply divided among themselves’ 
and this was the cause of the total rmn of that kingdom for some of them havine 
been suborned or deceived, others acting treacherously, and the grandoos hoping to improve 
t heir position, as ordinarily happens in divided kingdoms^, the gate of this one was opened 

a We le^ from Muhammad^ soiwces that Akbar was” already in Ujjai;r;;hon ho detached a 
of his amy to wrve as a vanguard. His yoimgest son, Sultan Daniyol, had been just then apnoi^d 
oommaidop of the Decoan army in the place of his brother Sultan Murad, whoso domiso hml 
in May 1699. Daniyal reached Barhanpur early in January 1600 and its Kinc Bahurlnn < 3 v, i, ^ 

to ^ polio, rf hi. £rtl*, Rii. iH, hi. o™ pr.„ltAhr?rrt 

OoM, b, U. J3ol. Sir T. W. aug, K.aUl. to ffll. S 

came to Akbar’s knowledge, it seems that the Emperor sent at oneih n. d, •«!«,««+{- ““'f™ 

t'Jahdn by Sirhindi and Sivftja MaudOd in the Eafar-ai-WdUh to moi,^ * t uomed Mlriln Sadr- 

malimd that Bahadur w^keinly hostile to 

priaig toother, whoto name is montioned b, Savior no^^*. ** ^ ite Qinatianm This ontor. 

to. ho bad r^toed tho gma. *«". i"« 

tho.^^ ‘""“d ‘otwit 

of Vijayanagar. Of. Sewell, 4 FomoUen Empire n^xi i writers for tho fuiuoiw kingdom 

^ lost the kingdom in the battle of Talikdta in *1666 asain^Kkoft * ^ Ilindu Dynasty 

had already reached its dose at this time. Nevertheless a third sploxulour of Vijityanagar 

propriately called,’' and the king Venkata I was th^ rkn if dynasty it min bo ap. 

Xav^. (ff. Bem-a, A Forgottm Empire, chaps. XV^d X7I, pp tm-mtpA hy 

in ^ pa^ a fact long past. becaus^.X 

»tody dead at the time of the siege of Adrgarh • he means nn i ’ i ♦ * *** aforesaid Queen was al* 

when ^ opposed the Mughals ^rson^^^Si’a nS ““S® of Al,.nad,aigar in 1696, 

which they had made.- a FirSta^Bri^eXl I^p IS)? 

I cannot Sad any isferenoe to it, either in the^ ^ ^ 

f«i.^.the4stoPo.^of Ma^uel^F^ “Wor one, 

was aware of this dlisnoe. the headquaJie«Xs mS ' ^ <1®«1^ 

the Bime letter, there is a hint of another ahiance between thT Pn ^ 

? fT “ ®i=®® no other auSrmXr^ T «!l«ndosh. 

* ^“^<>®>^«aneagueofalltho mem^ 

kingdom of Abmadnagar, 

to«h Sto^ Xtohi,- tor 
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to him, and thus he took possession of the kingdom of Meliquei®, which he geurrisoned 
by a large detachment from his army under the command of one (^Jiis sons^^ whom he 
left over there. Then marching forward, he reached the kingdom anvtown of Breampur^^, 
whose king, named Miran^S, fled at onoe^^ and took refuge in the great fortress 
of Syr®®, which was the chief stronghold of the kingdom and was supposed to be impreg- 
nable by reason of its location on the top of a liigh mountain, whose base was five leagues 
in droumferenoe ; its mighty walls were constructed in three different lines of great size, 
and so cleverly arranged that from any one of them help could be given to the others.®® 
There were many springs inside,®® and a great deal of fire- wood and vegetables ; finally 
they had supplies sufficient for many years, and for on army of more than seventy thousand 
men®*, which was in occupation there®-®. The pieces of ordnance numbered more than 
three thousand, and many of them were so big that they sounded like thunder while 

15 Melique was the Thanodar of Dabhol or Dabhul, a little south of Chaul in the Eonkaa. He had 
oSerod help to the Portuguese in 1570, but afterwards treacherously murdored the captains of their vessels. 
He is callod by the Portuguese historians Melique Tocan 

10 This was Sultan Daniyal who was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan after the fell of Asirgarh, hav- 
ing under him the three newly erected Subhas of Ahra9diXBgar, Berar and g^andesh, along with Molwa 
and Qujarat. 

17 Burhanpur. 

18 The last king of Khandesh. Bahadur Shah. His full name was probably Mtriln Behadfir Sh3h, 
08 Smith several times calls him 

18 Probably the unfortunate King did not osqieot the arrival of Akbar when he fled towards A^garh. 
My opinion is that he hod already left his capital, on hearing of the approach of Shai^ Farid’s atiny. When 
did Akbar reach Burhanpur f On March 31, according to Smith ; but Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig thinks that it 
was on April 8, which is the date given by another contemporary, the author of the Zoifar-al W^h. Anyhow 
on the following day the Emperor sent E^-i-A’zam and other officers to commence the siege of Asirgarh. 

30 Asirgarh. The old writers, such as Xavier and Ogilvy, used to drop the end of this word, which 
means ’fort.* Fiiishta and Sirhindi call it Ashir. 

31 Awgarh is mentioned from old times, but the strength of this fort, which had been taken by Ala- 
fld-’din Khiljl in 1296, dates from the time of the Famqi Elings of Khandesh. specially Adil Bt^n 1 (1467- 
1503), who made it the chief stronghold of his kingdom. ’’The fort ; . . is about eleven hundred yards 
long from east to west, and six hundred broad from north to south, end has an area of no more than sixty 
aores. Round the foot of the fort wall is a blufi precipice, from 80 to 120 feet high, scarped so as to leave 
only two pathways, one at the north-west angle near the grand gateway, and the other at Ihe south-east- 
ern bastion. The defences of the fort are three wall-lines one within the other ; the main defence, a faus- 
sobraye or mound outside the rampart, emd outworks. The main defence is a rough irregular mimnry 
wall, of on average height of fourteen feet, following closely the edge, of the hi^ scarped rook which crowns 
the hill. At e-very out-standing comer is a round tower, once amied with large swivel guns. The rocky scarp 
has an average height of from 80 to 120 feet, and except at two points, is unbroken, and may, especially along 
the east and the south, be considered impregnable .” — QoMteer of tho Bombay Presidency, Vol. XH, p. 575. 

33 ” The water supply of the fort is from six reservoirs, three large and three small. Of the three 
large reservoirs the Mamu lies to the east and the Sakkor and Sepoy to the west of the fort . . . The 
fort has many other small ponds . . . At the north end of the Sakkar reservoir is a well about thirty 
feet deep, withstone steps circling down its sides and leading to a vaulted chamber.” — Gazetteer, pp. 570-577., 
’’There -were no spring of water in the fortress ; but there were two or three immense reservoirs. in 
which the (rain) water was collected and stored from year to year, and amply sufficed for the requirements 
of the garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of importwee there was a separate reservoir, containing a 
sufficient mpply of inue water for his household.” Sirhindi, Ahbamdma m ElUot-Dowson, Vol. VIZ, p, 140. 

33 “ Of provisions of all soi^, vnnes, medidnes, aromatic roots and of everythhxg required for the 
use of man, there was vast abundance. 'When after a protracted siege of eleven monffis, the place fell into 
the hands of the Iffiiperial army, the quantities of grain, oil, etc., wffioh remained after some thousands of 
men had been fed (during the siege), seemed as the stores had never been touched ’^-^^Sirhmd^, Aft&ar- 
fWtoia in ElUot-DowBoni, Vql. VI, pp. 139-140. 

3i “ The population in the fdrtress was like that of a city, for it was full of men of every kind. After 
the surrender, the inhabitants camie out and theio was u continuous tluong night and day for a week ”. 
Sirbffidi, l.c. “To this end he (Bahadur Shah) invited fifteen thousand persons, including labuiivers, 
artisans and shop-keepers, into the place gnd filled it with horses and cattle, in order lltatthoy might serve 
for work and eventually for food aa5 ptiber purposes ’’.—Briggs, Firiehta-Briggs, Vd. IV, pp. 82{i-^6> 
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firing.** Besides the Bang Mtan, who was inside, there wore in the saono fortress seven Ptin- 
oos who enjoyed the title of king, and always lived there without going out of thoii* dwellings ; 
according to the custom of the kingdom®* ; these Princes succeeded ono after anothtsr 
to the throne of the kingdom, when vacant. There was also the chief commandant of the 

kingdom, one a very valiant captain, and seven other captains, white men, who 

although they belonged. to the sect of the Moors* 8 — ^were descendants and grandsons of* 
the Portuguese*®. And all these, and principally the Abexin and the seven white ones so 
were the commanders in that war, and defended that fortress skilfully and valiantly • 
so much so that the great Moghul King neither achieved his purpose nor could do so, although 
about twelve thousand men were besieging it ; becauso neither tho place of tho fort nor 
the large artillery** nor the courage of the aforesaid captains, allowed him to go on ; there- 
fore it was impossible to take the fort through tho efforts of tho army, and tho only moans 
of so doing.was by the use of money, which always furnishes tho strongest bullots by which 
fortresses and kingdoms are conquered. The Sovereign became very furious on account 


as After the capture of the fortress account was taken of tho munitions. Of iiiews of artilWv 
small and great, there were more than 1300, besides some which wore disused. The hjiJlts Viuit d in w-itrW 
from nealy two mow down to a e*- or a half «f. There were gi-eat number of mortars and also mrml 
tMnaambs, e^ of whioh threw stones of 1000 or 2000 timia. On every Ijostion there were iarpe iron eJm 

^^m eadio whi^twmrty or thirty mo«a of oil could bo boiled and <l.o assailS 

m case of a^ult. No wcount was taken of the musquets. The stores of ammiuiitioir «oro such tlmt 
^u^ds of mans were left although the quantity consumed had boon enormous. Tho rulers of the eoun 

!» 0 «<d.,ing 01 tl»lo..., .»«. ok,«,oMI, i„ .oopoot a 

Xavier says esqtt8Sflly;«^«<atatoS rfS(rf£r*n.^ ® “ Abyssinian. Ft. 

menttoned Asia Portuguese, Vol. n, Part m Cihanter A6ca’f«., . . »’ ,Vim 1 in (ho uJwvb 

says : “ Apocos diae he Abeadnes (Ouanlaa /mL;? sijcakmg of tjjo kijip/l<,jr, of Dijnpur, 

«“nrtonoeai«t6ao»pod61ieMttoeof Smitli who sava tliAt h. " — aola 

by, whose ram bookihavenot bcon^K sec^W™ thIS^'°““' Akla.rVpi 4 mB.Oga. 

rfthewar,4mdfortifledthefortwith^lesrS;StrJ^r 

the imoouat of this oonquest from Portuguese sou^p^J' ^ travollcr wrote 

•« The portrait of Bahadur Shaken by ttie <?«■»' <' <•»•, 1>. 680. 

ta ™.7 to a.. 0 l a naa wl» lavo know 

■vi.tedamonglewdfellowBof the baser sort, sarahe tC f ' ^ : “ Ho di- 

and collected together j all that promoted aeiSirf ""“wwl 

oo^on; and he aroused wrath in the breasts of hia^i, aanner of unlawful pk-nswip became 

welcome even a disaster that might bring ^ «> ‘hoy were pi-rporod to 
manders of his army were left in ofa,^of^di«n!l /!f 'P. 183. Nutittully tho com- 

Orhindlnarrates-" reported that they trenches ‘*on thtir return ’’—as 

sh ymy mig^t press the siege, nothiuJ howovor long 

P. 138. ^ oikaordmary good fortune of tho Etnpetov could oSootS 

so thatm^ ^knights of the reiny*^^ without object; 

»ove about, qS.ere were large 
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of this, and, realising that his army was unable to force an entry into so impregnable a fort- 
ress, determined to take it by deceiving its defenders. He sent a message to king 
Miran^3 inviting him, to come to his own tent to discuss certain points ; and at the 
same time he swore on the head of the prince*^, — which is an inviolable oath among those 
gentile kings, as much as when the princes swear on the heads of their fathers, — that 
afterwards he should go back to his fort without injury. 

The ilhfated King took advice from his councillors on this proposal. The chief com- 
mandant Abexin, with the other seven white captains, opposed the meeting ; but others, 
who are supposed to have already been suborned, advised him to go to the Moghul Bang’s 
tent. Miran followed the latter advice, and left at once*® wearing around his neck a stole- 
like scarf that reached his knees, to show his subjection. On reaching the presence of Akbar*® 
he made three bows, and the Moghul King remained motionless on approaching,, 
he was just about to make another bow when one of the captains who was present came out 
and, grasping the scarf, pulled it suddenly, causing the King to fall flat on the ground. This 
was supposed to have been done with the Emperor’s consent ; although he, pretending that 
he disliked this act of impoliteness, gently scolded his captain. He entertained the Bong 
with kind words, and made him write a letter to the defenders of the first wall®*, ordering 
them to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming, for the good of the kingdom, 

S3 oMoial Muhammadan account here begins to take a difEeient line ; but the author of the :Zctfar- 
ahWMi\ who belonged to the opposite party and had no need to flatter the Emperor, continues relating 
the events as they occurred, and serves us as a splendid guide in annotating Fr. Xavier’s letter. From his 
nswrati ve it seems that before this invitation of Akhar to theKing MiranBahadur, the latter sent an embassy 
to the Emperor, with the precise object of avoiding the surrender of the fort. Knowing the character of 
Akbar,’he concluded that he would remain in his kingdom until the fort fell. Hence he decided to go per- 
sonally to the imperial camp and make an act of submission, in the hope that the Emperor would give back 
to him the government of Ebandesh. When the garrison learnt the king’s decision, they would not allow 
him to leave the fort alone, but one of the nobles, named S&dd.t was sent to the Imperial camp with 
his troops and servants, carrying many rich gifts, to arrange preliznimuies with the Emperor. Akbar then 
started his new tactics of bribery. Sdd&t ^ea never came back to the fortress, but from that day joined 
the service of the Emperor. The garrison then sent another embassy, headed by the son of the Aheadn 
Malik yaqdt, named Mukarrab Sb^ by both Sirhindt and our present guide. This embassy came back 
after a while with the promise that Bahadur would be maintained on his throne. This was precisely the 
invitation of Akbar which Fr. Xavier speaks of. And this satisfactorily explains why Mukarrab Bite 
was afterwards sent back, because he who had heard the oath of the Emperor was the fittest to recall its 
remembrance to him. 

34 Viz, On his own royal head ; that is, a Persian oath, as Smith notes* 

35 From the Zafar-al- Wdlih we learn that Bahadur left the fort, accompanied by the leading 

men of his army, among whom, no doubt, was Mukarrab Kh§n, as we conclude from one of the subsequent 
events which we shall narrate in the sequel. At this point our guide says : “ And that was the end of his 
reign (wi#., of Bahadfir Shfth) over his kingdom and his mountain — The Indian p. 182. This 

proves the truth of Xavier’s account, which cannot be reconciled with that of Abu-1 Fajl and Sirhind!. 

36 Smith thinks that these events took place near the end of August ; I hope to show that they oc- 
curred laterj Qf. note 43. The same author says that the ordinary residence of Akbar during the siege 
was the palace of Burhanpur ; but Sirhindi, who knew the facts well and had no reason to make a false 
statement on this point, teUs us that the royal camp was at Bfirgdwn ** seveh or eight hoa from Asir ”, and 
that Shaikh Farid, to meet the Emperor, proceeded to this royal camp.— p. 143. 

37 The author of the Z^ar-dl-WdUh does not say anything about this darbar. XHiy ? Because 
he, being inside the fort, did not know what happened outside it ; and so he merely records that Akbar 
did not permit Bahadur Shah to come back to. his subjects. I think however that the dai-bai-, described 
by Sirhindi just before the sunender, is this darbar, at which both he and ' Xavier must have been 
present ; “ When Bahadur came out,” says he, “the Emperor held a grand dckrbar, at which all the 
great meii were pr^nt, and Bahadur was amassed at the splendour «id state.”— p, 14.6. 

38 The aorcalled fort of Malai or Maleugarh* 
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as soon as he ahould receive it*’.. After this he wanted to go back, but, [Akbar] did not 
allow this, and ordered him to stay. The Governor Abexin, knowing this, sent at onco one 
of his sons [to the Moghul King] with a message saying that that man was his own king, 
and since he had left [the Fort] to meet him confiding in His Highness’ word and oath, it 
Ti^as not just that His Highness should keep him ; therefore he asked His Highness to porniit 
him to return ; and afterwards he might wage the war as he lil^od^o. 

“The Moghul Emperor, knowing that this Abexin was the key of tho whole fortress, 
questioned his son as to whether his father would also come to meet him. The young man, 
who was a valiant charaoterj answered boldly that since his father had sent him to His High- 
ness with this message, he might know from that he was not a man who would treacher- 
ously surrender that fort. Therefore he advised him that he should not expect [his father] 
to oome to meet him. He might surely know that when he would come, His Highness would 
not go into the fort, and that if he would not permit the arrested king to go back, many other 
Ifj Ti gB would take his place. The Moghul Emperor became very furious on hearing this 
answer, so much so that he immediately ordered him to bo killed^'. When this reached 
the ears of his father, he caused him to send a message to the Emperor, saying : * God for> 
bid that I may erer see the face of so disloyal and treaoherous a king.’ Then putting 
a scarf around his neck he addressed those of the fortrass, reminding thoiu that the winter 
was approaching^ and that the Emperor would necessarily have to raise tho blockade and 

a» Smitb refuses to accept the narrative of Sirhindf from the moment he begins falsely to conceal 
the perfidy of Akbar ; hot Z believe that there is some truth mii^d up with the falsehoods. Follow'Jng on 
the above quoted words, Sirhindt says: “Muhorrah and several others of Bahadur’s nobles, were 



sent into the fortress, in advance of Sluul^ Abu*! Fafl, to inform the garrison of tho surrender, and to re- 
quire the giving up of the keys ” (lo.). These two messages were precisely tho contents of tho letter Baha- 
d&r Shfth was forced to write, vie., " to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming Tho words 
of Sixbin<B mean tiieief ore that Mukarrab Khfta was the bearer of theZCing’s lottor to liis fathcrhialik Yhqfib. 

40 We cem quote again Sirhindfs words to illustrate those of Fr. Xavier — truth among falsehoods 

again: “Whan they approached Mukarrab ^dn cuid the other nobles bringing Bhahodur 's letter— .Mukarrab 
Btikx’s father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled him for having thrown his master into bonds and 
surrendered thefort l,o. The author of the Zctfar'Ol’ Wilih, who was perliaps present at this mcot* 

ing between father and son, writes as follows : “ And it happened that as ho (Malik YAkOb) was dofonding 
the fortress, there came up to it his son Mukarrab Khfln with a message — «&., tlw Jotter f r«»m the king ; 
and Mali k Ydqfib said to his son : ‘ May -God not show me thy face. Go down to Baluulur and follow hint.’ 
And lie went down oud obeyed his order.”— The Indian AnSA^uary, p.l82. Ogilby says that tlioso roprouchos 
of Malik YtkUb to Akbar were contained in a lottor.— .Qasetteor, p. 681. 

41 Sirhindt, of course, could not record this murder by his Imperial Master } tlicrofoK* as soon as he 

had ended the narrative of tho meeting of Mukarrab Kh&i with his father, adds : “ Unable to enduro Ids 
abiw [his father’sjwords], the son stabbed hirasoJf two or three times in tho abtlomcn and a few days after* 
wa^ he died i.o. Thus the crime of Akbar remained hidden, so that when tho fort sin r.;ud. 

of tbe Z^ar-cO-Wdlih, who being in tho fortwss had not yet learnt of 
^death of young ^n, was told of his suidde, perhaps by Abu-l Fa?l himsolf, and tlms wroU» in his 

longtk in the assembly of Aliu-l Fufl ho slab* 
**^7 ^eggor, in abasement that his father was not content with him and ho 

t^A Ti lt .i h Luu r?Li*u" II. This is the tetoon why this trustworthy historian disagroea with 

nf ai aTi Wiirimri ' Aif information, aiidhe would naturally not suspect the voracity 

of such histonans as Abukir Fa?l or Sirhindi. 

al phrase often used by this conuiiander, because tlw aidhor o! tlio Skt/etf- 

'» j-* -»• 

^hTOiii.^r.infl (p. 27?. n. 2). Zdoiiot willi him, l.'twi.A tlift 

S a» md .( iagmt, Ite Imgimbg di*.g tram Urn a»t taK », Ju.m. How 
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leave, lest the whole of his axmy should be destroyed ; that no one could tc^e the fort ex- 
cept God or those to whom God or they themselves might give it ; that the best and most 
honest fate was always that of those who fight according to reason ; therefore they were 
bound to defend themselves very strenuously ; so far as he himself was concerned, he did 
not wish to live any more, so that he might avoid seeing the coxmtenance of so wicked a 
man^^. Having said this, he made a knot in the scarf and strangled himself^^. 

“ After the death of the Abexin, those of the fort defended themselves for sometime, so 
that the Hoghul Empmror began to despair, because, after having used so many means, he 
had not succeeded in his purpose. Therefore he thought to attack it with artillery, but, 
since he had. none, he called the Fathers who had come with him, and ordered them to write 
at once to the Portuguese of Chaul, which was a hundred leagues distant ; and he would 
also do the same, saying that he was in need of guns and ammunition to attack that fort ; 
and that since they were very good friends of him, let them send him both^*. Father 
[Xavier] answered that His Highness wanted something, which he [Xavier] was unable to 
perform, nor could he advice the Fortugu^e to comply, because it was clearly against the 
Christian law*i. The Emperor became so angry on hearing this answer that his wrath 
burst forth ; and he told Xavier to return to Goa at once, leaving the court for ever. They 
went out from his presence determined to leave accordingly ; but one, who was a very good 
frie nd of theirs^^, advised them not to do so, because, if they did depart, they would 

44 A third repetition of the same idea. How could he Bay it, when he was Uind ? It zoay have 
been an habitual phrase, used by him before be lost his sight. I admit that the words of Fr. Navier esanot 
be the very words of the speaker,' because he only learned the fact some months later, £rom the Portuguese 
people who were in the fortress ; but we cannot reject the idea of the speech. Theanthor of Za/or-al-FdJIh, 
who was perhaps present, gives us further information. On hearing the news of the murder of his son, 

YdkCt assembled in the royal palace those seven princes, who were sc^posed to be the heirs of the throne 
and all their sons, and addressed them as followa>-“The fortress is as it was, and the garrison is at it was. 
Which of you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers ? And not one of them 
answered him anything— the historian oontinnes, and he said to them : ‘‘Would to God that ye were women. 
And they excused themselves”— The litMm AtOiquary, p. 182. Fr. Xavier confirms this a little further on. 

45 The account of this suicide is difBerently narrated by tiie anonymous author of Asirgarh. I pre- 
fer this narrative to that of Xavier, because his information was better on this point, and his account shows 
more signs of probability than that of the missionary. ” Bnt YAkfit Idalik Stdifinf,” says the former, 
” when he despaired of all the ofbpring of Bahadnr Shah, went out to his house, made his will, bathed 
himself, and had his shroud brought. Then he suimuoned his family and went out to the mosque which he 
had built, and prayed and distributed benefits and gave alm^ endhe caused a grave to be dug in a spot 
which he desired; and then he ate oidum, for his jealous patriotism was strong upon Wm, and he died and 
was buried there (l.c.) The apeeoh, as itstands in Og^by’s Adof, is substantially the same : ” O bro- 
thers : The winter approaches, which Urill drive the Mughal from the siege, and to avoid their utter ruin, 
force them all to retire home. None but Qod shtJl ever be able to conquer this place rmleM the inhal^tants 
thereof will surrender the same ; therefore resolve yaliantlyto defend the same”. — “Having ended this 
speeifii, adds the traveller, he went and strau^d himself immediately ".-—Gazetteer, p. 681. 

4# We can remember hem the words of Xavier in the begmiing of this ssune letter : “ The purpose 
of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar.” In another letter of the same volume, which we hopeto 
publish soon, he declares more fully the . Emperor’s design of conquering the Portuguese 

47 “ I believe, Du Jarrio says, that Xavier thus acted for no other reason than that the Portuguese 
had oonduded a treaty of peace with Xing Miran shortly before "—Theaavrea Benm Indkanm, Vol. 
in, p. 46. 

4S I am almost sure that this gge n tlemen, who knew the character of Akbar so well, oould not be any 
other than Abu-1 Fsfl himself. Vs. Montserrat, in his Oommentariua, speaks of him m follows ; “Admi- 
rationi Saoerdotibus erat. Idbnim Evangjelii religiossissime osculabatur et suo capiti impbnehat, Sacer- 
dotes intuebatur quad angelos, javenem eorum interpretem beatum esse dicebat, qui consuetudine ipsoniin 
frueretur. Quid plura 1 In privitis cum Bege coUoquiis, nihil hahebat antiqbius, quam illorum senten 
tiam et modestiam commendare "jf—Gcmmentariue, pp. 671-672. 
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undoubtedly be killed by the Emperor’s order. Hence they had to hide themselves until Lis 
wrath subsided. They did so, and after a while their friendship with the Emperor was 
renewed'*®. 

The Emperor persevered in besieging the fortress, till at last it surrendered to “ the 
best guns anti bullets ”, that is, to the aforesaid money and bribes, by ■which he weakened 
the lo3’olty of those who were inside ; none of the seven princes were willing to succeed to 
the throne, because they knew how short their reign would be”*o. So it happened that 
the fort surrendered a few days later**. After this event the Moghul Emperor took pos- 
session of the whole kingdom** and all its wealth, which was very groat*®. He gave 
immunity to the people in general, but the kings, inoludiug the one who had been his pri- 
soner**, and the other seven successors, all of whom were inside the fort, were exiled and 
s ent as prisoners to different parts of his kingdom**. He gave to king Mican four thousand 
esc tedofi®*, and two thousand to each of the others for their support. When he received 
t he homage of the seven white captains, he asked them who they wore. Wlien they ans- 
wered that they were Moors, he ordered them to be punished. Father Jerome Xavier 

i9 This event agrees marvellously with the deseription of the character of Akbor, mode by the same 
Montserrat : “He seldom gets angry, but then violently ; yet he cools down quickly, for ho is naturally 
kind “Father Monsetrate’s Account of Akbat,” by Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., in Journal atii Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL VIII, p, 192. 

to We have already learnt from the anonymous historian of Asirgarh how they refused the acoept- 
aneo of the throne. Of. note. 44. Smith t hinks that the pecuniary negotiations must have begun in 
December (p. 281). We have already shown that they started some time before. Of. note 33. 

The capitulation took place on January 17, 1601, according to the inscription that ca n be ntgi 
swn on the facade of the Jama Masjid in Asirgarh. This oonfiims my opinion, against that of Smith, that 
the ki(^pping of Bahadur Shah could not have ooourred in the month of August, biit later on. Xavier 
says: “Tlte fort surtradered a few days after ”}«&., after Akbar had decided to ask for Portuguese artil- 
tepy from QbaiaL This decision took place just after the aforesaid kidnapping, when he realized, agomst 
Ws expectations, that the besieged gesfixaJs did not wish to. capitulate. 

5* The foUowing items ate given in the et^ar^al-Wm on the surrender ; “ The people of the for- 
tress wem mmoned to wme down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abu- 
1-Fajl of Delhi went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform known as that of Tafi’ul 
;;AiS' n? *i80end with their families, and this they did, and the reduction 

B V Aj attributed officially to Shaitt Abu-l Fa?! 2’Ac Indian Atai- 

fw* the nian who received the surrender of the fort was Shaikh ‘Abd-al- 

f ^ ^ authority to that of the chronicler of Asirgarh, be- 

TuSt^ce latter perhaps never made 

S^din fT, and inspected the fortress . . . The Emperor 

KUndesh one to Barhampur ".-JSlKot. p. 146. The kingdom of 

*8 command of prince Daniyal. 

seal on the emn ’ ° r»5 Abmadnagar, went into the fortress and placed the royal 

^on tto treasure and wMhke stores, which were then placed in charge of responsibV^ra 

had hoonwrs^l eflects of Bahadur Hiftn,’ which 

records an item rivi bv ^ ^ms, were brought out.”~(l.e,). SirT. W. Haig 

which contained^ ^ treasures of the Faruqi Dynasty, 

u ^ wealth of the old Hindu chiefs of Asirgarh. 

the former w^ two CS'ta ^««»''ding to Sirbindt 

and therefore unclJ*!^ ccyeral times, were all sons of Muhammad ffiudi H 

Shah, with their ^ Muham^^ h- * There were also eight brothons of Bahadm 

seven successive princes, whom he disoersed i ants tevourebly, except tlie imprisoned king and th« 

M This must have p. 682. 

gold cmrency. M Escudo is a Spanish word, meaniof 
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asked the King to pardon them*^. But he ansTrered that they had to he killed aooording 
to the laws of the Portuguese ; because they, being of Christian descent, had made themselves 
out to be Moors. However, since he had interceded for them, he gave them over to him. The 
Fa ther then devoted himself to the salvation of their .souls ; and all of them were converted — 
Th anks be to God. This was not the only fruit the Fathers gained in this journey ; for many 
sons and daughters of Portuguese were also given over to them, and Brother Benito de Goes 
brought them to Goa.*8” 

From the rest of Fr. Xavier’s letter, which gives no further hows about the conquest 
of this fort, wo may conclude that Akbar spent some further time in the neighbourhood, 
where ho received homage and some religious gifts from Fr. hfanuel Pifieiro, S.J., who had 
remained at Lahom in charge of the Christians of that town. 

The letter of Fr. Xavier is the most trustworthy account of the conquest of Asirgarh ; 
but it needs to be supplemented and checked by the sidelights provided by the Muhammadan 
historians, and especially by the author of Zafar-aJrWdlih ; this task we have attempted, 
while publishing the letter in English for the first time. From its study the following facts, 
not recorded by Smith, are brought out : — 

(1) The purpose of Akbar in this expedition was to open the way through the Deccan for 
further conquests in Goa, Malabar, Vijayanagar and Dabul. 

(2) An aUiance probably existed between the Portuguese and the Deccan kingdoms, 
to oppose the Moghul Emperor. 

(3) Mukarrab SiAn was sent twice by his father Malik YSkfit to the Imperial camp, 
the first time before the kidnapping of the king, and the second after that event. 

(4) The kidnapping of Bahadur took place, not at the end of August but later on, 
probably in October. 


MISCELLANEA. 


DISPOSAL OF DECEASED LAMAS IN 
BASTEEN TIBET AND THE MUMMIPYINa 
OP BODIES IN CHINA, 
la Brio Teioiunaa’s Travela oj a Oottaular Officer 
in Saatem S%et, the latest and very excellent 
book on that ooimtry (1922), there occurs a remark- 
able statement on the mode of dis^iosing of the 
bodies of lamas by feeding them to birds, to which 
the author has attadied an equally lemwkable 
account of the Chinese method of m ummif y ing 
the dead held to be of much account. 

(Oti Ty tu. we passed 

t^^^^'sed lama being out up and fed to the birds, 
k . ^hat gruesome si^t. Domna, our Tibetan 
^ immediately galloped ofi to join in the feast, . 
sTt.^ with difficulty recalled. This is the usual 
xq. of disposing of deceased lamas. The idea 
setha\jk> be that a speedy xeinoamation is secured 
by beihg thus fed to the birds (and each reincarna- 
tion ^ it is hoped, a step towards non-reinoamation 
and the desired escape from the revolving wheel 
of earthly existence). Dead layznen are usually 
thrown into rivers, a practice which makes it 
inadvisable to drink unboiled river water in Tibet.*’ 


Both the above statements are of interest. The 
drat because the Parsi mode of disposing of the 
dead in towers of silence to be eaten by birds is 
said to be due to the idea of not polluting the 
Mother Eaa'th by burying the body in it. The 
second is of coiurse a common Hindu custom of (?) 
Aryan or outside-Aryan origin. 

On the same page Mr. Teiohman has a note of 
great interest on Chinese mummifyingr whidi is 
worth reproducing here, 

**'We never come across a mummied lama in 
Eastern Tibet, but the mummy of Tsongkaba (the 
great reformer of Tibetan lamaism) is said to he 
preserved in a monastery at Lhasa. Mummies of 
priests and other celebdties are not uncommon 
in China, and there is one at Peking which is well 
known to foreign tourists. The Chinese make 
their mummies by starving the subject before 
his death (so that he may be as empty and dry 
as iiud ili'in placing the body in a sealed 

jivr with ciiarcoiJ, wUch absorbs the moisture. 
When the body is entirely dried it is removed from 


the jar and ^Ided.' 


IL O. Txatem, 


57 conduct of. Fr. Xavier was that of a minister of Jesus Christ, Prince of Peace, and he acted 
according to the words of Qod to the Prophet Ezekiel : ‘*I detire not the cteath of the wioked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live ’’ (XXXm, ll)i and he suoCMded in his effijrts^ ’ 

CS The fact that there were sb .many Portuguese in the fort perhaps coniSrms the hint of Fv. Du Jar- 
rio, that an allicmoe existed between them tmd the kingdom of Ehand^h. Of. note 47. 
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it aad of all others that he examined. The Old 
Pagan Chronicle is said to date from the 16th 
csentury, but does not appear to be the Old Ohronicl 
quoted by the Glass Palace compilers. Maung 
Kal4*s Oreal Chronicle of the 18th century, however, 
appears to be the foundation on which they really 
worked, their production being seemingly an 
amended and annotated copy of it. Maung Kelt 
also compiled an abridgment of his great work, 
which he called the Middle Chronicle, though it 
does not appear to be the Middle Chronicle used 
in the Glass Palace. The New Pagdn Chronicle 
of 1785, a fine and valuable compilation, reproduced 
both ihe Creed eind die Old with additions, and was 
the first to display critical powers as to its pro- 
dcoessors. The New Chronicle, by the well-known 
Boliolar T^vinthin Malidsithfi, produced about 
the same time, is the work of one of the 
examiners of inscriptions for King B6dawp*ayib*s 
collection. It is a critical work and is as valuable 
as the New Pagdn, although the Glass Palace 
compilers often ignored the information it contains. 
These are the documents dealing with general 
Burmese history, and of them the . Old, the Great, 
the New Pag&a, and the New, are those that Mr. 
Pe Maung Tin classifies as the Standard Chronicles^ 

Turning to those that profess to give local history, 
the Tagaung Chronicle is largely legendary and 
in its later parts incoherent, but it is useful for the 
purposes of comparison. The Bak'oing (Arakan) 
Ohrormle throws many sidelights on genersd his- 
tory. Similar remarks apply to the Thardk^ittarS., 
Ng’eppyittauxig, and the Pag9n. The PIdi 
Paukkftn may be taken as a P9Ii version of the 
Burmese Creed Chronicle. The VainsfUlip§ni is 
a modem exposition Mdt^i Saytdaw, 1916. 
All the Tdtfidng Chrorw^lea deal with local history, 
such as that of Pegu, Tavoy, Zimmh, and the like. 

Mr. Pe Maung Tin further goes into the igyin, 
which are historical ballads, but from them true 
history can only be extracted by an expert, because 
of their poetical nature. He also goes into the 
thamaings, or prose histories of holy places, wheie 
again very expert knowledge is required for tho 
recognition of valuable references to general history, 

I have thus gone closely into the Introduction 
to this book in order to bring out the fact that the 
historical resources of Burma are gmat, and only 
require critical examination to be of practical 
use. It is a great pleasure to see that the Burma 
Research Society is likely to provide it. 

The translators, have found serious difficulty, 
like every one else, in transliterating' Burmese 
terms and names, as who will hot, where words ai-e 
written on one system and pronounced on aiiolher 5f- 
I have already drawn attention to this difficulty 
in Journal and will say no mo^ about it now • 
But it, is a burning question. 


As regards the Claes Pcdace Chi*oniclc itself as 
now presented to us, it is capital reading and is 
in eewsy and admirable Ebglish. On their rendering 
the authors are to be greatly congratulated, and 
also on confining themselves for the present to 
those parts only of the original which purport 
to tell the story of the Burmese Kingdoms of 
Tagaung, Thardk’ittara and Pagdn. The tale 
thus begins with the more or less mythical founding 
of Tagaung by Abliirdja the Sctk'ya, i*e., of the 
tribe of the Buddha himself, in an unknown age 
B.O., and takes us as far thence as the Chinese 
conquering raid at tho end of the 13th century. 

One point that has interested me personally is 
that it contains once more many stories of the 
Thirty Seven Nats, who were all more or less 
directly connected with the old Burmese Kings, 
and I propose in due course to compare the stories I 
published of them in this Journal in Vol. XXXV 
with those in the Claes Palace Chronicle* 

The whole work wants close annotation, as many 
remarks are made in it of anthropological interest, — 
such as constant references to astrological conditions 
at the time of a king’s death, and the statement of 
tho day of the week on .which each king was bom. 
All of which mean much to Barmans, but are 
unknown to the rest of the world. 

R. 0. Thwoplb. 


JoTOiTAij OF Indian History, edited by Db. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Vol. II, Part I, Serial 

No. 4, November 1922 ; Hiimphroy Milford, 

Oxford University Press. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Editor, has 
provided students of Indian history with four 
interesting papers in the latest number of the 
Journal of Indian History. The firsts written by 
^ Professor Beni Prasad, deals with the accession of 
Sh&b Jah§n and e^laiiis in easy and succinct 
style the oiroumstances and inttrigues which obliged 
the Prince to raise the standard of revolt, despite 
the fact that Jahangir, by appointing him in 1608 
to the Sarkar of Hissar Firoz and loading him with 
political honours, had cUready marked him out 
publicly 8kB bis chosen successor. The intrigues 
and plotting, which were the natural concomitant 
of Mughal successions to the thmiie, wore indeed 
so serious and so constant that our ambassador. 
Sir Thomas Roe, prophesied a bloody interneoinei 
war on the demise of JahEtogir, cuad on that adooimt 
warned the East India Company not to extend 
their business too far into the couiitiy. Tliis 
unfortunate immersion in political plotting, tlio 
constant exposure of the princes l.o the evil 
infiuenoe of palace factions, must have liad a 
degrading effect upon even ihe best natures ; and 
it is only on such grounds that one can explain 
why Sb8h JahAn, who in his youth exhibited 
unusual strength of bharaoter, showed great prowess 
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as a soldier, and has immorlalized hixu^h by his 
faithful love for Arjumand Banu, should have 
stained his reputation by the infamous murder 
of his brother Khusrau and by ordering the 
assassination of the princes by Asaf Khftn. In the 
course of his narrative, the author refers to Malik 
Ambar as the first of the builders of the Mar^thA 
nation, who enrolled, organised and trained guerilla 
bands of light MacStbbS. horse and fitted them 
against the Mughals.^’ This dictum serves as a 
wholesome reminder that, great as were the services 
of Sivflji Maharaja in welding the MaiAthfi.3 into a 
powerful fighting force, ho owed not a little of his 
success in both civil and military spheres to a 
former age. Professor Sureudranath Sen has 
already shown that his administrative arrangements 
had their roots deep down in ancient Hindu political 
science, and Professor Beni Prasad’s reference to 
Malik Ambar supports the view that much of the 
later military success of the Mardith&s was due 
to the training received under the old Musalmau 
dynasties of the Deccan. 

Dr. Tritton provides in this number the second 
portion of a careful account of the Rise of the 
Imams of Sanaa ” (1006-1050 a.h.),' which contains 
facts that ate probably new to many students, 
while Professor H. G. Bawlinson contributes a 
brief sketch of the “ Early Trade beween England 
and the Z 4 evant«’* The Company of Merchants, 
of the Levanti which succeeded in completely 
ousting the Italian cities from the Mediterranean 
trade, has a special interest for students of Indian 
liistory, as having been the parent of the East India 
Company. Mr. Bawlinson reminds us that for a 
time those two companies actually had the same 
letter-book, and that the Levant Company was 
ultimately wound up as late as 1825, after a long 
■ and proqwrous career of 244 years. The story 
of John Pox, mentioned in the paper, is worth 
remembrance as an example of British tenacity 
in difficult and dangerous ohoumstanoeB. 

The longest and. in some ways the most Irnportnut 
paper in this number is Professor S. Krishuaswami 
Aiyangar’s essay on the ** Origin and Early History 
of the Fallavas of K&ncht.’’ For many years the 
pmoise origin and nature of the strange dynasty, 
which showed so much hostility to the Tan^ 
Kingdoms of South India, have been a subject 
of speculation ; and it is oidy now that epigraphy 
and historical research are beginning to throw 
light on the problem. There is no one better 
quahfled by knowledge andexperionoo than Professor 
S. K. Aiyaaig<ai' to gather up the scattered strands 
arid weave them into o and credible 

story. He opens his by disproving the 

supposed sonnexion between the Pallavas and the 
northern Pahkvas, though ho holds that the two 
zmmM am identical, and shows thai 

the iofqnnatbm to be gl^ed from ancient Tamil 


litei^atuLie directly uiiiitates against the theory of 
a Pahlava origin. Then, on the evidence supplied : 
by the most ancient Tamil records, by various i 
copper-plate and other inscriptions discovered i 
from time to time in South India, and by cortsun ! 
types of Andhra coins, he proceeds to unfold his i 
theory of the origin and rise of the Falla va power : 
in the region, known as Tondaznandalam, between \ 
the lower course of the Eirishna and the Falar | 
river. Incidentally he points out that the people 
of Tondomandalam in early days were styled j 
Toudaiyars and that this term was synonsnnoua i 
with Pallava ; while in early Tamil literature the ! 
more important section of tho inhabitants of this ’ 
region was known asTirayar or ‘‘sea-i^eople,*’ and | 
ono of their chiefs, the son of a Cho|a king by a j 
Ndpga princess, was tlie fii'st viceroy or ruler of i 
KUncht. Of this interesting figure we shall have | 
more to say in a later paragi'aph. | 

Professor Aiyangar’s oonolusions are briefly | 
as follows. While the Cholas wore still dominant | 
in the south and in control of Tojidamandalam, | 
the Sditavdihanas under Pulumayi endeavoured to 1 
conquer this region, the struggle being reflected ! 
in Tamil literature by reference to hostilities | 
between the Tamils on one side and the ' Ariyor . and | 
Yadukar on the other. After the death of Ear!- 
klila, the Indhras (SS*tavd.hanas) advanced south 
and occupied the country almost up to tho Southern 
Pezmar* For some timo they placed in charge 
of this country viceroys chosen from among their 
own relatives; but. later, probably in the reign 
of Yajfia Sr!, they appointed a locd Pallava chief- 
tain, styled “ Bappa Deva ” in tho earliest known 
Prakrit inscription, who did much towards extend** 
fng cultivation and irrigation. His son ruled over 
Kanohi, which was the hoadquarbors of tho territory. 
This territoxy had apparently broken up into three, 
by the time of Samudragupta, in consequence, 
doubtless, of tho irruption of the Ikshvdkus from 
the north, and the only Pallava ruler proper at 
the date of the Hari-Sena iosoription was Vlshnugopa 
of Ktocht, the rulers of Vengi and Fitlakka being 
scions of the IkshvAku race. Samudragupta’s , 
defeat of all throe rulers seems to have so far under- 
mined the power of Vishnugopa of KAnohi that . 
he was ousted by VirakurcM Pallava, who founded 
the Pallava dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, and 
obtained possei^ion also of the south-weetom j; 
vioeroyalty of the Chfiiu family of SAtav&hanas, ' 
who were Nfigas, by marrying a NAga princess. 

By force of arms and also by virtue of this marriage, ; ; 
he united under his own sway tUo whole southem 
block of SAtavAhana territory, about the time . t 
that the nortbom block was being attacked by ■, 
the NAgas, the VakAtakas and the Kshatrapas i:V 
in tho north. Virakupclia and his successors 
managed to reassei*t Pallava authority as fat north 
as Vengi, until m the reigns of SWhavarnuul aid-?: 
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his son Siihliavishiiu wo find the Pallayas in full 
control of the Choja countiy. Professor Aiyangar 
also deals with the history of the territory of the 
Naga cousins of the Satavaiianas, lying to the 
west of the recognized Fallava territory, which» 
seized in the reign of Skandavarman by an enter- 
prising Brahman named ]Mayui*a Sarman, was 
gradually absorbed by the Pallavas in later ge- 
nerations, until the rise of the Western Chalukyas 
placed a limit upon their advance. 

Thus, according to this brief sketch of their 
early history, the Pallavas proper first appear 
in the person of “Bappa Deva,'' the local 
chieftain, appointed viceroy of Toodamandalam 
for the Andliras in the reign of Yajfta iSrl Satakarni. 
The question then arises as to the origin of Bappa 
Deva, who founded the historical Pallava dynasty 
of the Prakrit charters. In a recent issue of this 
Journal, jMt. M. C. Rasanayagam has put forward 
the view, based on definite statements in ancient 
Tamil literature, that the Chola King Ki] li Valavau 
or Nejuinudi Kilii, who mov’ed his capital to 
Uraiyfir after the desteuotion of Kaveripattanam, 
had a son by a Xaga princess, who was the daughter 
of Valaivanan, the Nfiga king of Ma^^ipallavam, 
which he identifies with the Jaf^a ^>eninsula in 
Ceylon. This son, named To]r]w;laimS;n Ilam- 
tirayan, was created by his Chola father king of 
Toni]aimandalam about A.n. 150 or a little later, 
with hia capital at KSnchi, and was in fact the 
earliest founder of the dynasty which derived its 
dynastio name of Pallava from the second half 
of the name of the region (l^lani-pallavam), whence 
Dam-thayan’s N&ga mother originally hailed. 
Professor Aiyangar apparently accepts the tradition 
of Ilam-tirayan’s rule or viceroyalty, as embodied 
in Tamil literature, but points out tliitr 
no direct evidence to connect IJ^-tirayan with 
the clearly historical Bappa-deva, who appears 
In a later generation. He states that lUmi-tirayan 
was succeeded by the Choja IJam-Ealli, younger 
brother of IJam-tirayan’s father NerJumudi-KiJli, 
and that Choja sovereignty ceased with his rule 
or viceroyalty. The Pallavas of the early charters 
succeeded to the possession of the territory, the 
first of them being the local chief Bappa-deva. 
Surely it is not imiJossible that Bappa-deva may have 
been connected, by descent with the “ Pallava ” 
IJaxn-tirayan, in which case this strange, and 
powerful dynasty wordd have been primarUy 
descended, partly from the Choja royal line and 
partly from a tribe or dynasty of Sinhalese Ndgas. 
When we leave the realm of tradition and come 
to recorded fact, Professor Aiyangar provides 
us with an excellent and well-reasoned r6sum6 of 
early Fallava history, which illuminates many 
dark places and proves the close connexion existing 
historically between the rulers of Kdnohi and the 
important .indhra dynasty. Tnis article alone 


should suffice CO assui'e o warm welcome to this 
number of the Journal. 

S. 31. Edwabdes. 

Allahabad UsavjERsrrr, Studies in History. Vo- 
lume I, History of Jahanoib, by Beni Prasad, 
M.A., Assistant Professor of Indian Historj*, with 
a foreword by Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D. 
Hiunphrey Milford — Oxford University Press, 
1922. 

Students of the Mughal period of Indian History 
have hitherto been obliged fo rely for their know- 
ledge of the reign of Jahangir upon Elpliinstone’s 
History of Lidia and the work of Khofi Khan. Pro- 
fessor Beni Prasad introduces us foi* the farst time- 
to various contemporarj-, and therefore important, 
Persian chronicles of rliaf. Emperor’s reign, and 
by carefully sifting the.se and comparing them with 
contemporary European evidence, Rajput ehroni- 
cle*>, and later records, has produced a very com- 
plete and withal succinct review of Jahangir’s life 
and reign. The author states in Ids preface tliat 
he has aimed throughout at a simple .style ; and 
he has certainly achieved his object : for his narra- 
tive runs forward smootlily and without effort, 
thus conveying the facts and circumstances of 
Jahangir’s career more clearly than would have- 
been possible, perhaps, in a more ornate or florid 
style of composition. 

In tlie opening chapter the author gives us a 
careful estimate of Jaliangir's character, showing 
how his nobler qualities, his love of physical eser- 
eise, hxs undeniahle intellectual capacity, were 
marred by a lamentable weakness of will, which 
was aggravated by intemperance, the besetting 
jir ^ the Mu ghal It seems almost 

imposSh>Kr^hat he could have consumed so large 
a daily allowance of liquor as ‘‘tfptoty cups of. 
doubly distilled spirits, fourteen dun^ the day- 
time and the remainder at aaight.” Yet we liave his 
own confession to this effect, and also his descrip- 
tion of the disastrous result of these potations upon 
his health. Professor Beni Prasad combats the 
hitherto popular view that the quarrel between 
Akbar and Jahangir (then Prince Selim) was founded 
on religious incompatibility, and that the latter 
played the rdle of champion of Mamie orthodoxy 
against the heretical views of Akbar and Abu*l-Fazl. 
He proves his contention from original records, and 
shows that the dispute between Jahangir and his 
father was in origin piwely secular and was fought 
on secular ground. At th^ same time, on a later 
page, he disposes finally of the groundless sbovy 
that Akbar died of poison administered by Jahan- 
gir. On more than one occasion, as Professor 
B. Prasad admits, Jahangir was driven by gusts of 
passion to acts of barbarous cruelty ; but the guilt 
of the parricide cannot be laid to his charge. A. 
general survey of his life shows him to have been on 
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the dances are fully described and illustrated. 
The second article is on a festival, called J?oc- 
ivatan^ celebrated to avert the ill luck incun*ed by 
upsetting or breaking certain objects. The next 
is on the deterioration of native applied art, with 
illustrations of specimens of old and new work, 
among them reproductions of two bas reliefs, one 
of Maja’s [M^ylt’s] dream and the other of the 
birth of Buddha, to show the vessels represented 
in them. The article following is on the puzzling 
character of the Javanese stage called Semar, 
Next comes a paper (to be continued) on maladies 
from the Javanese and from the Dutch standpoint. 
Then follows a short article (illustrated) on the 
old graves of the Sult&as in Madeggan (Sampang). 
The next two articles are in answer to that of 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis in Djuivaf No. 1 (1923), on East 
and West. Then follows a paper (illustrated) on 
native building, its importance and future. 

J.M.B. 

The Indian Athenjectm. A Journal devoted to 

History, Literature and the Arts. Vol. I, No. 1, 

July 1923. 

This is a new Indian Journal established in 
Calcutta, which ‘‘seeks to follow in the footsteps 
of its great English namesake,^’ and it holds that 
“ it will ba found that we are in as good a position 
to cater for the savant in History, Literature and 
Art as our great Brother is.*’ 

The first two articles are interesting, “ Armenian 
Journalism in India,” by Mesrovd J, Seth and 
“A Tamil account of St. Thomas and Kandappa 
Raja from the Latin,” re-edited by the Rev. H, 
Hosten, S.J. Father Hosten’s article is, like 
all his work, valuable and illuminating. 

I wish I could say as much for the rest of the 
issue. In an article “About Job arnmock” 
there occurs a startling statement : “ There is 
no record, so far, of Chamock*s ancestry.” This 
ignores the efforts of the present writer and othem 
in this direction, published in the Indian A^xtU 
qmry, voL XLVI (1917), pp. 250 ff; and in Notes 
and Queries, XIL S., Ill, Sept. 1917, p. 410 
(Correspondence of Richard Edwards), reprinted 
in Bejigai Past arid Present, Vol. XVII, Pts. 1 and 
n, Serial Nos. 83-34, July-Dee. 1918. Further, 
an account of Job Cliamock’s parentage appeared 
in Times Literary Suppleme7it, 24 May 1917, 
and the discoveries there noted are supported 
in Mr. William Foster^s latest volume of The En» 
glish Fadories in India, p. 294 n. 

There is also in the Journed a “Fragment” 
on Edward Littleton and his two daughters, Jane 
Hugliana and Elizabeth Qangetica; and of the 
former it is stated that she “ was sent to England 
in the Society and leaves no record.” Tliis, too, 
is not correct. In the correspondence of Richard 
Edwards, N. dk Q., XII, S. IV, August 1918, p, 211, 


it is shown inter alia tliat predeceased he:*' 
father and died before 1709, aged about 23. All 
this should have been known to a writer in a 
Journal devoted to History.” 

There is at the end of the issue an ill-natured 
article, to be continued, on British Appreciation 
of Indian Art, 

On the whole I fear that the new ventm^e will 
have at any rate to improve its History before 5t 
can compote with several other jounials in India* 

R. C. Temple. 

Epigraphia Cabnatica, Vol. II. Inscbipojions at 
Sravana Belgoi*a, (Revised Edition), by Eao 
Bahadur R, Narasimhachar, M.A, Myscre 
Government Central Press, Bangalore, 1923, 

The first edition of “Inscriptions at Sravaiia Bei- 
gola” was published by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 1889, 
and the present volixme represents the result oi 
fifteen years’ hard work by Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
to bring his predecessor’s valuable x*ecorcl up to dale. 
The result is in every way creditable to the author, 
whose own directorate of archseological ro5jeareh an 
Mysore has now terminated. The preparation ci 
the present volume necessitated the comparison of 
every one of the printed inscriptions with its origixial, 
and a very thorough survey both of Sravana Belgola 
itself and the surrounding villages. As a result of 
these painstaking labours, nearly three hundred 
and fifty hitherto unknown records have been 
brought to light, and many have now been copied 
and recorded, of which no trace is likely to be left 
in a few years’ time owing to the action of wind and 
weather. The volume contains 500 inscTiption?., 
ranging in date from a.d. 600 to 1889, and full des- 
criptions of ancient buildings, of which thearehitee- 
taire vaiies from the eighth to the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. 

Many of the records of pilgrims, which Mr. Nara- 
siznhachar here publishes for the first time, indicate 
that Sravana Belgola was a place of great sanctity 
and importance in very early times. On this account 
eminent Jain gurus, poets, artists, chiefs, officials 
and other high and puissant personages, in common 
with ordinary people, considered it incumbent upon 
them to visit the holy place at least once during their 
lifetime and have their names permanently recorded 
there, ^ Many of the inscriptions are epitaphs, 
some of whioh date back to the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and record the religious suicide of Jain 
monks and nuns. Sallikkand was the term applied 
to the vow under which these pious devotees starved 
themselves to death, and the author quotes the fol- 
lowing description of the process from the Satna* 
harandaha of Samontabhadra When ov^taken 
by calamity, by fennine, by old age, or by incurable 
disease, to get rid of the body for dharma is called 
SallShhanA* One dbiould by degrees give up solid 
food and take liquid food ; then, giving up liquid 
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OESAEE DI FEDERICl AND GASPARO BALBl. 

By Pbof. JARL CHABPENTIBR; UPSALA.1 

Auoko the Italians who visited India during the sixteenth century, the greater part were un* 
doubtedly merchants or at least persons interested in conunerce. Their greatest piedecessoj>— 
one might fain say their patron saint — had, of course, been Marco Polo, who vastly surpassed 
all traveller of his nation that followed him. And during the last century of the Middle 
ages, Niool6 de’ Conti and Haeronymo di S. Stefano-— a Venetian and a Genoese— visited the 
fabulous regions of the East, bequeathing to iheir countrymen short relations of their travels. > 
These names are probably the only ones that are now remembered amongst Italians 
visiting India in those remote times.^ 

After the Portuguese had discovered the direct sea>route to India, and Lisbon had thus' 
become the European emporium of Oriental trade, the merchants of the Italian sea>ports — 
and above all the Venerians — tried in every way to get rid of their new rivals, in order 
to re-establish their decaying conunerdal position in the Far East. Even intrigues and alli- 
ances with the Turks and the Muhanunadans of Southern India, who also saw their interests 
endangered by the Portuguese conquerors, did not seem wholly objeotaonableto the Venetians. 
Nevertheless the Portuguese, throng the superior strategy and heroism of some of their 
leaders — we need only remember the d’Almeidas, d’Alboquerque, Joso de Castro, etc. — 
generally kept theupper hand in the strug^e, and on the whole they succeeded in upholding 
their high position in the East, until the time when the e:^u8tion of their own country reach- 
ed its culmination throng the disastrous African expedition of Dom Sebastian (1578) and 
the union with Spain under the sceptre of Philip II (1580).^ His enmity with the 
Dutch and English gradually brought the power of Portugal in the Indian Ocean to a 
complete downfall. 

However, with the discovery of the direct sea-route to India, the commercial power of 
Venice in the East was, no doubt, once for all broken down, and every endeavour towards 
restoring it had to be lookM upon as quite hopeless. It is not to be doubted that among the 
Venetian merchants still continuiug to visit the Indian seas many were nothing more than a 
sort of commerdal spies, trying if possible to find out the secrets of Portuguese commerce with 
the interior of India and of their relations with the natives, in order afterwards to impart 
what they had learnt to their countrymen. Consequently, the descriptions of their voyages 
became little else than handbooks on the trade-routes and commercial products of the ]^st,<^ 
and they generally show only a scanty interest in the conditions of the interior of the 

r Erom the Chogret^dia Annal«i‘, 19^, H. 2. Svenska SfiUskapet fdt Anteopologi ooh Geografi* 
Siioddxolm. 

a Italian texts in Ramusio, Navigationi et viaggi, I (1613), foil. 888 fi., 346 ft. An Engiiaii 
witiit valuatiilfi, althou^ somewbat antiquated introduction in ])fo]‘or, India in the Fijtem& Oeidurt/, T^ don, 
(Hakluyt Soo.), 1857. 

8 I am soi^ to say it has been impossiUe to me to get bold of A. de Gnbexnatis Atoria tUi viaggiatori 
UaUani neRe Indi^ Orientaii, Idvorno, 1875. 

* When Whiteway, The Biae of Portuguese Power in IncBa, 1497—71550, Westminster, 1899, da tes 

the Portuguese downfallin tiie East from 1550, and says on p. 324 : “ D. Jofio de Chstro was the last man 
witii any pretensions to superiority who held office in the early days Of the Portuguese conneotion with 
India, and t^ names of his suroessors for many generations, some indolent, some ooirupt, some, both, an d 
all superstitious, cue but the milestones that mark the progress along the patix oi degeneration,” 

it seems to me that he delivets a son^what too strong judgment. Men like B. Gbnstantin de 

or D. Iiuiz de Ataide ought to have hecsr.ipokMi of in- quite difieient expressions. 

* There existed a famous standard of simh hooks in the PraHea deUa mereatura of Pegolotti (c. 1340). 
Of. Tu)e Gdlhcw isnd As ihKlier, II, 137 
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countrivs Ihi'y visited, though every such traveller has, of course, something of value to tell 
tlie ituclcnt of Indian history and religions. From that point of view this literature has as 
yt t been far too much overlooked. 

I will now deal shortly viith two voyages by Venetian merchants in the later half of the 
sixteenth century, which are certainly typical of this sort of literature. The chief reason 
why I have come to deal uith them is the somewliat enigmatic position in which they stand 
to each other, which will be entered upon at the end of this paper. Little known as 
they seem to lie, there may be some interest in first giving a short survey of their travels. 

Cesare di Federici (or Fedrici)® and GasparoBalbi belonged to the merchant-class of the 
proud Venetian republic. Balbi was a jeweller, while his countryman has not, as far as I 
know, given us any direct intelligence concerning his chief business. In India he teaded 
in jeueileiy, precious stuffs, spices, etc., and thus seems to have possessed some knowledge 
of the secTet.s of various commercial undertakings. Balbi dedicated his book to the eJarissU 
mo signor Theodore Balbi nabile Venetiano, and seems to claim descent from the old and illus- 
trious fanuly of the Balbi, but I have not been able to obtain any knowledge whatsoever oon- 
cenung the family to which Federici belonged. The years of their birth and death are alike 
unknown, on the whole nothing more seems to be known of them than the facts connected 
with their respective voyages. Even encyclopoedias and biographical dictionaries, that I 
have been able to consult, do not give anji^hing further : e.g., Biogra^He. univeraelte, 

XVI, 250 ff., 8.V. Federici, and HI, 261 ff., s.v. Balbi, or Boccardo, Nwmt encidopedia &cUi- 
ana, HI, 117, s.v. Balbi.’ Tiraboachi, Storia ddla letteratura itoMam, VII : 1, 212, <mly 
mentions il viaggiodi Cesare Federici /srffo net 1563, and p. 216, he enumerates Gasparo 
Balbi among the less known travellers of the sixteenth century. Of other literature quoted 
as dealing with Federici I have not been able to consult Asudick Misedlcmy, 1,8 and AskUie 
Jourml and Monihly Begister, I, 332 (1823), nor for Balbi the work of Mazzucchelli, DegU 
scrittori d’ltcdia and of Ginguen^, Histoire littSraire de VltaUe.^ 

I have, however, been able to read the chapterdealing with them both iOiZva]a,,IH Marco 
Pclo, e degli oBri viaggiedori veneziam pik iHmtri, Venezia 1818, n, 252—264, and although it 
oontains scarcely more than a summary of the two works, it does not appear to me to be 
wholly without value. 

Federici’s work first appeared at Venice in 1687 as a volume in 12® printed by AnAiwa 
Musdii.*® Later on it was reprinted in Eamusio, NamgatUmi ei viaggi. III (ed. of 1606), 
folL 886*^98t with the title : Viaggio de M. Cesare di Fedrki ndL* India Orienkile, a 
dfra V India, per via di Soria. The last lines run thus ; lo Bon Bar^hmeo Bumigi da Fam, 
da u» mmwridle dei eopraaoritto M, Cesare, ha cavato U presenie viaggio e feddmente in guesla 
forma disteso ; che Idto piil vdie daU* istesso Aix&ore, come vero e fedeU, ha vdado h commvm' 
ddettatione 4b vide, cd numdo pvbUcarlo. I have not the slightest idea who tbis D. Bariho- 
lomeo IKonigi da Fano was, nor have I had an opportunity of seeing the ediHo princes of 
1687. But from Zurla’i I gather that the subscription was already in the first edition, and 
consequently da Fano must have brought some diary kept by Federici into its present iape 
and edited it. *7 


s In Bagtaad this xam ia geawany apokan of as Oaaar Eretteriok. the form of Ma T ined hv ^=r..v. 
toytandPurchaa. ^ 

’ In this Italkd work (bare is no entry at aR on PediNrici. ■ ■ 

B Thia pariodioal appaaently s^ppeamd at Oalontta in two vols. in 178i--1786. 

T? ^ ^ able to get information oonoeming tbe volume and pane 

to the bad methods of qnototioa often adopted in tbe older books. 

10 Of. Zurjkil, 0.11,252. 

U 11,252. 
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The work of Balbi appeared in Yenioe in the year 1590, printed by GamiUo Borgomi- 
nieri, with the following title ; Viaggio ddl’ Indie OrieniaU, di Qaaparo JBaJbi Qioidliero 
VemUano. Nd gucde si conHene quanto egU in detto viaggio ha veduto per h spatio di 9. Anni 
eonsumaU in esso dal 1679, fino al 1688. Con la rdaUone de i daUj, pesi, e misttre di tvMe le 
^Id di tal viaggio, e dd govemo dd di Pegik, e ddle guerre fatte da lui con cdtri Bi d*AuuA 
ediSion. Con la Tavola ddle cose piiknotabiU (one yoluine in small 8°). According to the 
Biogr. univ., Ill, 262, and Bocoardo, III, 117, a second edition was issued in 1600, of which 
1 have not been able to get any other information.^^ 

The works of S^dexici and Balbi have never, as far as my knowledge goes, been trans* 
lated into any modem language except English. Both of them are found in Hakluyt, The 
PrindpaU Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries, and further, the whole of Federici 
and that part of Balbi dealing with Pegu, in Purchas His Pilgrims, II. X, 1702 £E., 1722 £E., (ed. 
of 1906 — 07, X, 88 £f., 143 fi.). There is also a Latin translation of BalH in Be Bry, Indna 
Orientalis, Pars VII (1600), pp. 43 — 1201*, where, according to the method adopted in that 
famous work, some illustrations are added, of which there are none in the original.*^ 
n^e statement of Bocoardo^^ : Oleario neUa sm edvsione dei viaggi di Manddslo dd un compen- 
dia dd viaggio dd BaUM, I do not quite understand, as it does not seem to be borne out by 
faots.^* 

The voyage of Gesare di Eederioi is valuable from more than one point of view-<~above 
all for a very clear description of the tiade'routes and products of the East. But it has also 
some value as a historical source, there being found in some passages notices of contempo* 
raneous events in India and Pegu that do not appear elsewhere, or are here put forward in a 
special way.^* But as a historical source the work has, as far as I can see, scarcely ever been 
used,^S but this point cannot be further entered upon here, as being wholly outside 
the scope of this small paper. 

Simple and clear as his style generally is, there is, however, one difficulty that cannot 
easily be mastered: althou^ the author has, by the order of the places visited by him, ap« 
proximately indicated his route, he has hardly ever told us the emct time of his visit to tl^ 
place or that. Gonsequently it is difficult, and partly impossible, to form a clear opinion of 
what periods of his long travelling time (1668 — 81) he spent at the different places he found 
occasion to visit. In the following lines only a feeble attempt can be made to throw at least 
some light on the obscurities of his book. 

19 In Eisdi>^raber, the year of this 2ad edition is given as 1609, whioh may, after all, be a 
miaprint. 

19 Of. Oamus, Mimoires aur lee eoUeoUotis des voyages des De Bry et Thevetut, Facia 1802, p. 23 { Zorla 

ik 0. H, 268k 

14 As the work of De Bey seems to be extremely rare, I give here an index of these ten illostraiions t 
(1 ) Hook-ewinging ; (2) A palanqame ; (3) An audience with the king; of Pegu ; (4) Traitors burnt to death, 
in Pegu ; (5) A battle betwemi tbe kings of Pegu and Ava : (6) Elepbants in the corral ; (7) Procession of 
elephants in Pegu ; (8) Festivals in Pegu ; (9) Sapau Daiehe and Sapan Donon (festivals) ; (10) Funeral of 
the king of Pegu and of Talapoins. 

19 2. 0. m, 117. 

19 On Mandelalo qf. remarks of Vinoent A, Smith, JBAS., 1916, p. 246 ft., and Alibar the Great 
MoguZ, Oxford, 1917, p. 476. 

17 Some small remarks of this sort I have g^ven in a review of Vincent Smith’s excellent hook on 
Akbar that appeared in the Q&tingische Qe^ehnie Anzeigen of 1919. 

19 ha Snelair and Fergosem, The Traoeh oj Pedro Teneira, London, (Hakluyt Boo.), 1902, p. 194, X 
ftnd a quotation from Fedeiiol (and Balbi) concerning thie of OmuxE. 
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ia indicated bv the uaiuetj Venice-Malacca, as he does 
, *“ ““ own propel words: ionone™ 

S Jfoixna «■» i«».Ue, *® pseBo <*• io «e per .<«■- 

die ,i wmo Mi.« He left Venioe in 1663 with fte ship 

Gradcnt^ [pmro ^ ^ M fapoi merca- 

rrr'T 

tom CO mwv»iu.*-a , ^ „j Sir *0 From Bir the route lay doTra the 

n f 44 to owing to the lack oi rain end low water. From Pelnehia to Babylon 

^ “k uTa day a^d a hal and from them he proeeeded to ^ 

to Fedcrici*! fiftoen miles from the sea«-e, journey for which usuaUy eight to 

Lnellys were needed ; howerer, Federici arrived in ^rah 

St BaW {^rcheV acg«e eranofta^e). In Basrah he em^rked for ^us the ^tanoe 
SLen L twu places being, according to ttie author. 600 r^es ; and then the teid runs 
tT:parUr^oABasorasi passadv^rUornigliadiGolSo centre a s. 

aiumndl’ isola di Oarichi,*^ di dovefino in Ormus si vi s^pre term ddla Pers«t a 

man sinistm, d dOa dedbm verso V Arabia si vanno scopr&ndo vi^nUe vsoU. 

Only for that part of his voyage falling between Tripoli-^srah has the author told 

us theleU of time he spent (altogether 71 days); nor do we know at wha time of the 

year IS^he departed from Venice. Consequently we are not ab e to sa-y i^e amved at 
Lmuz and further onwards during that same year or during tSie following (1664). 
he urooeeded from there along the Persian and Indian coasts in order to reach (3oa. the 
oamtal of Portuguese India, and at that time one of the two or three foremost empona of 
torEasb.' On Ms way thither he passed the usual stations Ku-Cambaia-Damam- 
Bassain-Tana-Chiaul-Daboul, whence he arrived at Goa--as usuM he does not teU us 
at what time.** But he states that in the year 1666 he undertook first a journey from Goa to 
Bezeneger (Vijayanagaia) in the Deccan and back again, and afterwards a journey from Goa 
to (c/.below). Consequently he was in Goa in 1666. and he was there a^in in 1670, 

when the Dialcwi ”*• laid siege to the town for fourteen months.*’ But it seems clear that 
he cannot, onhis outward journey, have stayed the whole time untU 1666 in ashe wasm^t 

probably already in 1666 in Negapatam. a fact that will be further dealt with Mow. Having 
left Goa he visited, one after another, the prindpal ports of the coast, viz. Onor, M^galore, 

1. T»^w,.mw;,., TTT foi.afti^ so 2iiii.in,foi.S8e^. M IW<*. iiXfoLSse-, 

I* TShak is called * mile ’ here and in the following pages is not tba’ EngUsh mile. 

a* This is the iatand of Osiiack in the upper part of the Gull of Penda {of» Yule-iBomell, Hotsoji* Jotsost, 
p. 166, whew this very paeaage is qpioted). 

Mi Bomtwfo, m, fol. 886». 

18 It curious that on fol. 387» he aaaigas- only 990 miJes to the distance Onnn!6-^-G<»i which is 

atourd, wl»n compared with the 600 iniles between Basrah and Onnus. 

» This is the by whicdi be designatea the Adil Ehdn (Adil ShlOi) oi Bi}ftpur, whom the Fortugneae ;> 
writers oali Idaixa. The other Muhammadan rulers, who routed the Hindu RAja of Vijayanagara | 

efc TMlkot (Jan. 25th, 1505). he calla (fol. ass') Zamaluo (=Nizain-ul Mulk), Cotamaluo (i=sEutb-ui-Mulk);| 
and Yeridi (sssMtalik Barid, Port. ^Icliquc Verido). The town of Vijayanag^ had in 1667 begun ,td bejj 
depopulated (fol. S8S^). 

, ; l^^ ^ppordingto Burgess, IPA« Ohrondbogy of Modem Indio, Edinburgh, 1913,- p. 44, this siege-rihoed^ 
o^'bam lasted from Juae-^Dec. 17tii, 1570i. It is difBcult to -get out the troa dates -fwm- ]>o- 


Deondo, vm, oh. 33 fi., bob I doubt, whether Burgess is right hMOk 
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BaioeloEe,Caiianoxe,Orangaiiore,OoolunandCSoilau(Qttilon),^S andfori^her on, Cabo Oomeri 
(Cape Comorin) and the pearl-fisheries in the Gulf of ^Mhnar (Pe^cam deZ2e perie, fol. 390^ ). 
After that he went to Ceylon, ohiefiy in order to see with his own eyes the plantations of 
the oinnamon-trees, of which he gives a vivid description. He apparently bad obtained 
good information concerning the political status of that island, as he says : il r& legitiino 
di guestaiaola, stain Colombo f otto Okiistiano e prim dd Begno, sostsTUato dd Bi diPortogedlo, 
by which he means the christianized D. Jo3o Dharmapala (1542 — 81). .The usurper Madoni,^^ 
of whom he speaks immediately afterwards, was his grand-uncle Maaya Dunnai (tl57l), 
whose sons Federioi calls Barbinas and Bagiu. As a matter of fact, he had three sons ; the 
names of the two elder I have not been able to ascertam from any source, but the youngest 
was B&ja Simha I (1681 — 92), apparently the Bagiu of our author. 

From Ceylon Federioi went to Negapatam, where he most probably must have been in 
1565, as he speaks of an accident having happened there in that year, which he can only have 
heard of by being present there himself. From Negapatam he went to San Tom6 (or Maili- 
pur), the main port for ships bound for Malacca, whither he proceeded throng the Sombrero* 
Channel in the Nioobars. In the year 1666 Federioi lefts. Tom^ for Malacca— -on the way he 
seems to have visited the northern part of Sumatra (Aohin). From Malacca he went northwards 
to Tenasserim, Mergui, Tavai and Martaban, where he arrived in 1667. Just at that time the 
king of Pegu had marched away with his whole army to conquer Siam,® i and Federioi was forced 
to stay for two and twenty months in Martaban, before he could obtain permission to continue 
his journey. Consequently he could only leave Pegu in August 1669,»» whence he intended 
to go to Satagan (Chittagong) however, a typhoon arose during the voyage, and carried the 
travellers to Sondiva*^, whence they proceeded to Chittagong.** Leaving this place he went 
back to Goa, just at that time (1670) besieged by the Adil Sh&h of BijApur (Dialcan) and 
heroically defended by the then viceroy, D. Luiz de Ataide. According to our author, the 
viceroy did not permit any ship to leave Gfoa during this time.*® As he was thus obliged to 
stay there for a long time— during which he was seriously ill for four months (fol. 396» )— he 
suffered great losses, and consequently decided not to return to Venice, but once more to visit 
Pegu. Having decided upon this, he went to (^mbaia, where he botight great loads of opium, 
that drug having at his departure from Pegu been very espensive there. Howe W, bad luck 
seemed to persecute him ; he was obliged to stay during the winter (apparently during the 

‘88 Of. Yule-Bumell, Sobson-JobsonS, p. 761 ft. 

18 ISie Portuguese call him Maduno. *0 Tennent, CeyZe»6 n, 13 ft. 

81 Bamusio, III, fol., 39lv. According to one author riie army numbered 1,400,000 men. 

88 According to Burgess, OJmmohgy of Modem India, p. 43, this seems to have been the month in 
which the Siamese capital was sacked. 

88 Yide-Bumell, Scbaon-JdbsonlS, p, 203 ft. . . 

84 An island now called Sandwip to the northwest of Ohittagong ; the form Sundiva is found in a 
letter of 1691 in the Awhieio Portugtteg OrietOal, HI, 267 (Nova Ctoa, 1861). 

88 On another voyage, intending to go from Malacca to S. Tom6, he was carried away to Orissa, whence 
he' went td Chittagong, tod stayed there for four months. 

8*. The statement is curious as being directly ooutrary to that of Do Oouto, Deeada, YIU, p. 314 (1786)^ 
who says : “and as there were in the portof Goa ten dr twelve ships. for Ormuz loaded wiifii merdhandise, 
he (the Viceroy) gave them permission to leavei to well in order not to cause so great losses to the merchants 
M to show the Moore how littlo he pared for them » etc. Both Federioi and Do Oouto were eye-witnesses 
of the siege, but it is alwa^^ tobe remembered that the 8th Dsoodo is not the original worfo which was stolen 

while i n man nsoript, but is made up from friogmentary annotations hapt.,h 3 r. the. author (<if, the nmfii o ff to 
Dsoodo Vm). ' ' .. 
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year 1571 72)*^ at Mji.par ; after that he proceeded to San Tom^, and from there to Pega, 

where ophim had in the meantime gone down in price, so that he again suffered great losses. 
In order to repair them he bought lac at Pegu, and went with it to San TomA*® and thence to 
Ormuz ; from there he returned byCSiiaul — Goa — ^Cochin — SanTomdtoPegu, where he made 
goofl progress in selling opium. Finally he returned, and stayed daring the winter in Cochin 
(fob 39U^ ),*® after which he left India, and proceeded to Ormuz. In that town he fellin with 
Sfesser Francesco Beretin from Venice and other Italians and accompanied them to Basrah, 
where he Iiad to \i'ait40days for boats ; after that he proceeded to Babylon, where he stayed 
for four months. Thence his caravan arrived in 40 days at Aleppo (of which 36 were spent 
in the desert). Leaving Aleppo he went to Tripolis and Zaffo (Jaffa), and thence to Jeru- 
salem, where he remained for 40 days to visit the holy places. Having returned to Tripolis, 
he embarked in the ship Ragazzom, and arrived safely at Venice on November 6th, 1681.40 

Oasparo Balbi, on the contrary, has in his book everywhere referred to the day and year 
w'hen he arrived at or left different places, and it is thus quite easy to follow him closely during 
the whole of his journey. 

He left Venice in 1579— he has not given the date — and went (probably by the same ' 
route as Federici) to Aleppo, where he arrived on the l3th of December. On the 16th, in the 
evening, he came to Albir (Bir), where he remained until the 6th January, 1680, when he 
continued the voyage, and on the 25th of that month he finally reached Babylon.4t On March 
I3th he left that town after a stay of more than six weeks, which he himself ouriously enough 
speaks of as some days ” (dopo esservi stati alcuni giorni), and on the 21st he arrived at Bas- 
rah {Bcdmra 6 Basora, fol. 32').4s After having spent about a month at that place, he and his : 
oompanions set sail for Ormuz on April 22nd, 1680, in the morning ; having experienced 
different adventures, they arrived on May lOth at the port of Ormuz in the morning. IThere 
Balbi stayed until September 29th, when he embarked in a ship belonging to the Portuguese 
governor, D. Qonsalvo di iSietvm (fol. 47' ),4* in order to proceed to Goa. On October 24th 
(fol. 58^ ) they cast anchor in the port of Diu, where they heard very important news : 
the Cardinal D. Henrique II, King of Portugal, had died without heirs, 44 and farther U gran 
Bi di Magar poeo prima dopd hav&rsi JcUto dUpudoar la fede di Christo N. Signor da ahimi padri 
Beoerendi di San Pooh di oolae batezzare inei&me con le moglie, e due awn figliuoU, etc. This 
refers to Akbar’s invitation to the Jesuits in Goa and the mission of Fathers B. Aoquaviva 
(t 1583) and A. Mionsercate (f 1600), thence to Fathpfir-Sikr! (November 1679).4t 

QenenJly these older sulhois by uadetstaad the rain-period, bat this is soaroely the oaac 

here. 

t> As be says himself (fol. 398it) tiiat ships went cody inMaiob from Pegu to S. TfmA, he can soaroely; 
have retaensd there betoieMaroih 1573. 

ts As he oame haede to Vaoioe in November 1581, this must have been in the year 1679-80. 

it H we put together the sums g^ven by himself (Basrah 40 days, Basmh— Babarlon 40 days, Babylon); 
120 days, Babyhm— Aleppo 40 days, and his st^ at Jerusalem 40 days), we get 200 days, or 0 xxumtbs 20 
days. The journeys Aleppo— Tripolis— Jafisi—^erasalem and Jerusalem — Tripolie— Venice may have taken 
at leiwt some 50 days. Thus his jonmey Ormuz— Venioe should haVe lasted some ll months, and he tna^f 
have left Ormuz about Deoember 1st, 1680. But this is, of cooise/mete guess work. * 

41 Fol. 22V . on fol. 23V he says that he had spent 49 days between All»r and Babylon, Which 
be a aaisprint. Federici used 45 — 46 days for that journey. 

*P Aoootding to Federici exactly 8—0 days were used for the route Babylon— Basrsh. ' | 

43 I have not been able to trace any person with that name in the Deeadae at Do €k>Uto i the 

ofllmahikmof 1768 i% however, very inoon^pMe.' . ,v ill 

M Badtod, on January Blst^ 1580. 1);^’ 

44 <9. tkMOl A. amitb. AMcw the 0real MoffiA Ctafotd 1917, p. 168 ft 
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^om Biu Bolbi soiled on October 30th, and on November 2nd they passed “Bombain,” 
where he notes the existence of the cave-temple deUo AUJante — ^he was not the only author 
of his time, who held it for a construction raised by Alexander the Great (fol. 63* ).^* On 
November 4th he arrived at Chiaul (fol. 66* ), where he remained only for a day. Hi* 
arrival at Goa took place on November 10th, 1580, after a journey that was not quite without 
danger because of the Malabar pirates. 

In the capital of Portuguese India Balbi lived for nearly a year and a half. It was only 
on April 11th, 1582, that he proceeded southwards with the ship 8. Sastian, (Captain Alfonso 
de Morals), and arrived at Cochin on April 18th, after having passed Cananore and Calicut. 
There he stayed on until April 25th, went on the next day to SUon (Quilon), where he remain- 
ed for twenty-four hours, and doubled Cape Comorin on April 28th. Then the ship took the 
drouit round Ceylon, where our author seems scarcely to have landed; on May 2nd 
he passed Poinit de'Galle, and on May 8th he came, after having sailed round the island, to a 
small island called La Vacca, apparently the Ilha das Vacas of the Portuguese.^8 On 
May 9th the voyagers arrived at Negapatam,^ and on the 29th they continued to San Tomd 
(MailApur), which they reached on the following day (May 30th, 1582). 

Here Balbi reports an episode that does not give a favourable opinion of his trulMulness. 
For speaking of the church of the Jesuit Fathers in that town (fol. 85^ ), he continues : 
fabricarlaqmlenon si fromndotmvitanti,che bastassero (fol. 86* ), mircuxiloacmmU gli fv, buU 
tato im grosso legno daUafortum del mare, ehe pareva fosse stato foMo d posta, et d misura per 
detta eTtiesa. Et io mi trovai presents, qvando detto legno arri/od, poreke una matHna andando 
aMessa alia Chiesa d^Madre di Dio, viddi molta genie, dbe correm atta marina, et aceostan- 
domi per saperchecosa fosse, viddi questo legno apinto dal mare allito. EraaMhoralaChiesadi 8. 
Qiovan Battista finita di restaurarsi, ma perche non havfsvano travi da fargli il oolmo, V hmemno 
eoperta di paglkt. Ondefu hawto per miracolo di Dio, ehe ivi fosse stato apinto daW ondedel 
ware un legno cost grosso, il quodecapitd dpunia aU' incontro ddchoro deUa Ohiesa. Qmndo guei 
Beverendi Padri detta eompagntadi GiesH, di qttcUi quelle Chiesa i Monasterio, viddero il legno, 
n* hebbero grandisaima aUegrexad, e’ I Padre Luigi Ferrera Bettor dd htogo, insieme con quegli 
aJtri Padri, e con VuMo il popolo, vi concoraero, efupreaa la miaura deldetto legno, la hmgheaza 
dd quale fu trovato dte hadava ad intraoermr la Chiesa, onde tuiti con Ueto a^lauao canfeasando 
ch’ era stato miracoloaamente da Dio, lofeeero aegcwe perlungo ene fScero ianti travi, (fol. 35^) e 
tanio grossi, cde baatarono per arrmr tvdto qud cohno da un capo alV aUro. Mosae tanio questa 
eoaa alauwi di quei gentUi, ehe aggiuntevi lepersuasioni di quei Beverendi Padri, corremno d 
gara V woo ddhdtro d battezarai, etc. 

What we read here appears to me somewhat suspicious, for the reason that it is really 
only another version of the miracle of the St. Thomas Legend of the South-lndian (Christians 
—a legend that had already at that time been d^lt -with by many famous Portuguese authors, 
'e,g., Correa, de Barros, CamSes,'^^ Bo Couto, etc. But it must be added that the Jesuits in 


4* Of, especially Do Oouto, Deeada Vll, 3, 11 and Yule-Biiniell, Hobson- J<t>son,e p. 341 £E. 

47 miathe was quite igaotant of the then condition of Ceylon he showB by speaking (fol. 78r) of the 
Ohiislhui king at Colombo, D. JbSo Dhaimapdla, who had died aheady in 1681. 

4S It is the present islSnd Delft in the Palk Strait, WSW of Jafihxapatam, cf, Tennent, Oefflot^, H, 360. 
4s The description of a holy place called “ Setts Pagodt dei Ohmi ” that is found inserted here is very 
confused. Balbi claims to have seen it before arriving at Negapatam, and apparently it cannot be 
Bameswaram, wbibh he certainly did not see. But the so-called Chinese Pagoda is situated NW of Nega- 
patam (Yule, Mareo Polo, H 272 fE.), and the Seven Pagodas again ate at a distance of 80 — 40 miles south 
of Madras (Yule-BumeU, Hobson- Jobeon,e p. 814). This plqoe is xnentioned on fol, 86* (Setts Pagodi), 

W Os Lusiadaa, X, 110—112, 
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tli«> 4«««« Littcra: of the rears 1582— 84 do not mention one single word of this miracle, 
which they would certainly not have negleoted to s^ak of, had it really happened. Tome 
ii seems evident that Balbi has made up the whole story from the muster of the miracle of 


iSt. Thoms.** 1 o i. 

At San Tom4 Balbi remained for more than a year, leaving the place onlyonSeptem. 

ber I3th, 1583, •• in a slup bound for Martaban. On September 23rd the ship entered the so- 
called “ Maccareo in the Gulf of Pegu (Martaban), where the voyagers visited different 
localities and stayed between October 6th and26thinCoaim.«< Afterwards they also visited 
the then famous town of Sirian (Syriam), somewhat to the East of Rangoon, and finaUy they 
arrived at a place called Meccao, whence they made the journey overland to Pegu, probably 
arriving there on November 8th, 1683 (fol. 100'). In Pegu Balbi had an audience with the 
King, which he depicts vividly, giving also a somewhat extensive description of the ruler himself , 
his town and his kingdom (he was just then at the highest development of Ms power) and 
successes in war (oMefly against the Siamese), and of the capture of Ms elephants, the festi- 
vals, processions, etc. (foil. lOO*— 128’). These passages may be looked upon as those claim- 
ing the cMef interest in the whole work of Balbi, and we have already seen that the greater 
part of the illustrations in De Bry are to be referred to the description of Pegu.** 

After a stay of more than two years Balbi left Pegu on January 5th, 1686, and proceeded 
to Martaban (fol. 128’), where he arrived on the 12th of that month. About a monthafter- 
wards, on February lOth, he embarked, and went by the Andamans and Nicobars to Ceylon, 
where on March 2ttd he passed Point de Galle. On the 4th he passed Cape Comorin, and seems 
to have reached Coolun on March 7th early in the morning (fol. 136'). There he had to wait 
for about seven months for a ship to take him further to Ormuz. Finally he left Cochin on 
October 8th, 1686. On October l4th the sMp oast anchor at CMaul, where the passengers 
zemained for nineteen days, after wMch they proceeded further to Ormuz, Balbi arriving 
there on December 26th, 1586, and remaining until July 11th, 1687. 

On the same day he continued Ms journey to Basrah, which lasted twenty-two days 
(fol. 14^) I consequently he seeios to have reached that town on August 2ud, and to have 
stayed there for about two months and a half. This I conclude from his remark (fol. 14^) 
that he arrived at Babylon on November 23rd, 1687, after a journey of tMrty-eight days 
from Basrah — he ought thus to have left that place on October I6th. This s^ms to be the 
last date given by Balbi. He does not tell us how long time he remained at Babylon, nor at 
what time he oame back to Venice— we only know that it was in 1688, and it may wellhave 
been during the spring.** He had then been absentfromhisnative country for about nine years. 

Balbi and Federiei in many ]^into differ from each other, althou£^ they have generally 
described the ssmie topics. Both of them have left quite a good description of their voyages; 
that of Fedeiid even belonging to the better samples of that literature duringthe l6th century. 


« Soma time after liaviiig written this down 1 found ttiat Yule, OceStay, and the tooy th4theri, HI, 
8S2n., wben treating the St. Thomas Legend, gives a short refetenoe to this passage in BalW without any 
comments upon it. 

»* Fol. 9lr. 

•S OJ. Yule-Bamell, Hobaon-J(Aaon,i p. S27 ft. 

« According to Porohhammer this Oosmi is Ihe old Kusumanagara (nowadays Bassein) in the western 

of the Irawaddy Delta (Yute-Bumell 1. of. p. 259 ft.). Of. also ante, VoL XXH, pp. 18, 262 fl. 

tt <y, above p. 51, n. 14. 

»• According to Federici forty days were needed for the way between Babylon and Al^po and riz 
^ys between Aleppo and Tripolis. How long it took to voyage from that place to Venice (by Chmrao} 
1 do not exactly know. , ^ a fv f 
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He has told things in a very simple way, depicting the places ho visited with their products 
and very seldom giving a more personal touch to his description. Balbi, on the contrary, 
has chiefly given us a diary of his voyage, with most careful annotations concerning the dates, 
so that we are able to follow him from place to place during his long journey. Into the frame of 
this diary he has put longer descriptions of manners and customs prevalent among the various 
peoples ho visited ; his chief interest, however, seems to have been a commercial one. To the 
description of every important place visited by him he has added careful notes concerning 
the coins, measures and weights used there, and he winds up his diary -with a summary of the 
monsoons and trade-routes in the seas surrounding the Indian peninsulas (chapter 46 : Segui- 
tano i tempi, ru^ quali h navi si partono per i viaggi si per il NoH, come per il per diverse 
parti delleindie, lequali stazioni da loro sono dettiMartsonni'^^). He adds a table of the different 
coins used in India and their value in relation to each other (chapter 47 : Seguita la tariffa 
ddle moneie di tutta V India, ridotta da una sorte di rmne^ ad v/tC altro). Balbi consequently 
has tried to make his description a sort of commercial handbook, and also something on the 
same lines as Pegolotti’s Pratiea. We can scarcely doubt that his work seemed useful to his 
countrymen, and was perhaps at that time frequently read. 

But the works of Federici and Balbi stand in a queer relation to each other, which has not, 
as far as I know, been observed or dealt with by former writers.*® The ideas and regulations 
concerning copyright are more developed in our day than they were at the time when 
our authors published their books, but it still seems to me somewhat marvellous that a man, 
who has himself made a journey and is writing down the chief events of it, should make use 
of a predecessor in a rather foolish way, writing out whole passages of his work and putting 
them into his own composition. However, this is imdoubtedly the case here, and there can 
be no serious question as to whom we must denounce guilty of literary theft. For when 
Balbi in 1588 returned to Venice, the work of Federici had already been available for something 
like a year, and may have belonged to the books that were at that moment rather frequently 
read in the Oity of the Lagoons. As the book of l^lbi did only appear in 1690, there is 
scarcely a doubt that he has in a most shameless way — at least according to our ideas — 
plundered his predecessor.*® I hereby let the proofs of my accusation follow without further 
comments : 

Cbsabi! di Fedebics. 

886 A : n Bir h una picoiola cittade, ma 
molto abbondante di vettovaglia. .(B) gU 
Axabi, ohe son ladri formicheri, non amazza- 
no, ma robbano, e fuggono, e contra quest! 
sono molto buoni gli archibugi, temendone 
cssi grandemente. 

(I pass over some small coincidences on 
fol. 386'—’ and foil. 18’ — 19* that are pro- 
bably accidental.) 

67 TlMBe uatoes, as well as those on his wind-rose (fol. 144>), aro Portugoese. 

, 68 On the history and difierent forms of this word <jf. Yule-Bumell, Hobson- Jobsohi, ]). "677 ft. The 
form ooming nearest to the one used here is Maneom in Carletti, Bagipnemetui, li, 20G (Fimnrc 1701). 

68 Some words in Zwla^ 1. o., U, 259, sotenjely induce us to believe that eveu observed the facts to 
be deal* with below. 

60 lyhether Federici was at thaVtime still alive we do.not know. PerlMps he was hot, as Da ,Fauo 
paUiriied his booh. 


GASFABO BaIiBI. 

12'. Albir, la quale h picciolo oitt&, 
abbondante di vottovaglia. . . .(12’) gli 
Arabi i quali non amazzano, m& robbano, e 
fuggono, contra di quali sono molto buoni gli 
archibugi temendone essi grandemente. 
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M ,‘Ietto fli - Cg!i f-, giura frclelta al Be di fedcita al R6 di Portogallo ; et all’ hora il 
Portoaillo, ci air hora il oa pitano li di il Capitano glidi lo scettro reale in nome del 
V.- pik‘ in noin‘ did Re di Portogallo Ri di Portogallo fciuo Signore ; et indi con 
,uo -Signoiv, inti: rou gran pompa e festa gran pompa,e festa I’ aoeompagna al palazzo 
1’ aocoinpagnano al palazzo Rcale posto reale posto nellft citti. Tien detto 
ui'lla cittadc. Ticiie detto Ri honesta honosta corte, et hi sofficiente entrata senza 
I'orte, et ha sofficionte entrata senza fastidio fastidio alcuno,perche dal cap. gli vengono 
aleuno, pereioeUc il capitano li difenda, e difese, e mantenute le sne ragioni, e giuris. 
inantiene le sue ragioni ; o (][uando eavalcano ditioni, e c[uando il cap. cavalca in sieme 
insieme V honoia come Efe, ni pu6 detto Ri eon il Ri, T honora come R,i ; ma non pud 
eavaleare con b sua corte, se prima non lo detto Ed cavalcore con la sua corte; bo ptima 
fa sapere al capitano. Bon lo fi intender al capitano. 

387 A : Diu, posta in una pieciola isola 59« : Diu 6 una oitti non molto grande 

del Regno di Chmbaia, ove h la miglior rai di gran facende ; perche vi si caricano 
fortezza, che sia in tutta India, et 6 pieciola assai navi grosse di diverse meroi, e droghe 
dtti, ma di gran facende, perche vi .si caricano per lo stretto della Mecca, per T Isola di 
assai nave grosse di diverse robbe, e per lo Ormhs, d posta in una pieciola Isola del regno 
stretto della Mecca, e per V isola d’ di Cambaia .... Ha la miglior fortezza 
OrmuB etc. cli® Poi:tioghesi possedono in quei paesi etc. ; 

387 Et Cbiauletc. 64 : Chiauletc. 

387 Ft D Rd Zimalucco** etc. 64fi t Rd Zanuilucco Moro etc. 

388 A t Goa d la principal cittd, o’ habbian 67' t Goa d una cittd. con i suoi borghi 

i Portoghesi in India, nclla quale siSiia il honestameute grande per dttd delle Indie, 
Vice Rd cou la corta regia, et d in una isola et d assai beUa : d porta ... in un’ Isola di 
che pud circondare da veuticinqae in trenta cirouitoditrenta miglia in circa tutta piena ; 
miglia : e cittd con suoi borghi honestameute di giardini, e di bosobi di noci d’ India, con 
grande, e per cittd. dell’ Indie assai compe- alcuni villa^ piccioli ancoia. In sonuoa 
tentemente bella ; ma pibbella d T isola, d la principal cittd, cbe habbiuo i Portoghesi 
come quella, che d piena di giardini, e di ueU’ Indie, per baveroi la risidenza un Vice 
bosobi de’ Palmaii detti di sopra ; sit per la Ed delRd di Portogallo con bella corte. . 
quale sono aloune villette. . . S sitnata Goa situata Goa ne i paesi di Dialcan Bid Moio 
ne’ paesi del Dialcan Bd More etc. eto.*^ 

889 JD t Onor etc. op. 79“ t Onor etc. 

389 X> : Gananor etc. op. fS* : Oannor (!) etc. 

387 E-^F: Description of the cocoa-nut cp. 73’ t alcuni alberi detti palmeri etc, , 
trees. 

389 E : Tiene Cochin il primo luogo etc. op. 7S ' : Cocchi d dopo Goa la prima dtiA . . 

etc. , ; 

389 F-— 890 At Description of the Nairs op. 75® ; The Naim etc. 
and their customs. ‘ ^ 

,Aa is seen from De Borros, Decoclcit H, 2, 7, and ptiher writers this is tho ruler called by the PortUi v 
goeae Nizomaluoo [also Izam Maloco (Oonea), Nizamoxa (Qaroia da Orta) etc.], i.e. the Nizom-ul 
the Mdha^adaa king of Ahmadnegaf (siace 1490). v ./s 

^ Bedbl eftonrords speaks of the siegB of Qoa by the ** Dialcan,” his troops oounring some 200,060'' 
men, and ibe siege lasting for fourteen months. We Imow of tliis siege already from 7ederi<a,, 
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Obsarb di Fbdbbioi . Gaspabo Bausi 

390 B — D : Federici here speaks of the 49'^ — 5P : Balbi speaks of in eke modo 
Pescaria deUe perh in the Gulf of Manar. pigliano le perle, et in ehe luogo ; but this 

really deals with the pearl-fisheries in the 
Persian Gulf (Bahrein etc.) However, on 
foil. 49^ — 50* he has put in notes oonoeminf? 
the Manar fisheries which are mostly taken 
directly from Federici. 

390 E : Description of cinnamon-trees, cp. cp. 78* : Cinnamon-trees of Ceylon (many 

and how the cinnamon is prepared. small coincidences). 

390 F : un monasterio di S. Francesco di 82^ : un monasterio di S. Francisco di 
gran divotione (at Negapatam). gran divotione. 

391 A — 0 : Description of S. Tom6 (MeliA- cp. 87* : description 'of S. Tom5 (some 
pur). small coincidences). 

In the description of Pegu there are on 
foil. 9P, 97^ 100''^, 10^, 116^ and 117^ 
some small ooinddenoes with Federici 
foil. 391^ — 394* that need not to be 
repeated here. 

From this short survey, which is not wholly exhaustive, one can very well see how Balbi 
has in many passages of his work borrowed whole sets of words from his predecessor. Some- 
times when copjdng a passage from Federici, he has slightly altered it, e.g., on fol. 67* (des- 
cription of Goa) in comparison with Federici fol. 388A. But this is a well-known method 
amongst plagiarists. However, it seems remarkable that the coincidences are almost exclu- 
sively found in the foriher part of Balbi’s book, while in the latter part— chiefiy dealing 
with Pegu— they become ever moro rare. It is scarcely to be imaged that Balbi during 
the continuation of his work suffered from a somewhat bad conscience by reason of his 
robberies. iC seems more probable that either he may have possessed better notes concerning 
his! stay at Pegu than concerning his voyages in India, or he may have found some 
other source— unknown to us— to copy for the latter part of his work.®* Though I must 
leave these matters open to further investigation, I feel convinced that the facts pointed out 
here must to some degree alter the opinion concerning the value of the work passing under 
the name of (3asparo Balbi. 

From Zurla, 1. o. II, 260, one' might infer that Balbi had perhaps copied Meicoo Polo in his description 
of the ships trading between Basrah and Otmus [Balbi foil SS"*— 40* and Polo in Ramusio, H, fol. 8 B. 
(ed. 1683)]. But I am at a loss to find, any verbal coincidenoes m. these passages. However, I have not 
found time to compare other parts of Balbi’s work with that of his famous countryman, and it may well be 
that he has sometimes used h im just as he used Federici. [Biy own ezpeiieuce im* been that 16th and 17th 
century travellers of all countries copied each other without acknowledgment. The procedure seems to 
have been to put together their own notes on reaching home, and to add to them • out of other recently 
published travels everything else that they thou^t mi^t interest their readers and make tlrcir books more 
important. They never seem to have aolmowledged the sources of their information, and often added 
further inaccuracies from their ignorance of those that they may have adopted. Vincent Smith shown 
up Mandelsloh in this matter and I have occasionally taken the trouble to hunt a generally borrowed tade 
to its source. The difficulty in reading a traveller’s MS, or book of that period is to be sure as to how much 
of a description in his own or someone else’s,— R.C.T.] 
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PEARfi A2?D OOTTON MERCHANTS’ SLANG. 

JJv Sin RIOHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

The Curator of Libraries, PtiMic Library Bepartment, Baroda, has sent ns a list of nnme. 
I ids out of the Mtfdl4-AhmaM of ‘Ali Muhammad Khdn, in which he says that the author 
■■ a Ivincl of secret code which was used hy pearl merchants in their transactions.” His 
Dcjiartment is publishing a supplement to the book and deshes the origin and ethology 
of the code. ” He adds, ‘ ' I am told that iron, four, is the four-sided anvil on which a goldsmith 
works the gold, and that clswdM, three, is the three-pronged jeweller’s instrument. Wan, 
nine, seems to be back slang for nau.‘’ There was also, he says, “ a similar code which was 
used by cotton merchants. Many of these expressions are still in use by merchants, but 
those I have asked cannot tell me the derivation of the words.” The Department is anxious 
tt) know if any of our contributors or readers can supply the information required, 

I hero give the table as sent with the letter. 

Seobet Oobxs. 


English. 

Pearl MerchaiUs 

CoUm Merehcmts 


terms 

terms 

i 

sali 

• • 

i 

sali 

• • 

2- 

likhwa 

* • 

1 

akara 

ek 


sala’ek 

parakala . 


samkas 

salsang 

li 

maha-ni«likhwa 

• * 

2 

sarnani 

jur 

3 

ekwahi 

rakh 

4 

Iran 

hok 

5 

mol 

bad or yad 

6 

sapar 

dik 

7 

samar 

pit 

8 

tamal 

mankh 

9 

wan 

knn 

10 

angal 

Bala 

11 

kakara 

ekla 

12 

patar 

jurla 

X3 

nipar 

rakhla 

14 

chapar 

#-• 

16 

molpar 

• • 

16 

pariri 


17 

samarpari 

« • 

18 

tahalpari 

• • 

19 

. wanpari 

• • 

20 

But 

kuri 

30 

ekwadahi 


40 

irandahi 


100 

pharona 

bakpharoua 

iooo 

kathma-kothli 

• ♦ 
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Sir George Grierson on beis^ referred to wrote : — 

“ The Cotton Merchants’ list is evidently an argot like the others mentioned in Linguietk 
Survey of Iridia, Vol. XI. Words are formed by the prefixing of or changing of con- 
sonants or vowels. Thus, jw (in the Ifat = 2) is for jora ; hok for ehauk : rakh (for 
3) is a puzzle, but is apparently built on some such word as trika” 

In 1885 1 wrote a long article in JA8B., vol. UII, pt. I, pp. 1-24 entitled An Exami- 
mlion of the Trade DiaUct of the Naqqdsh or ‘pamle/ts on papier-macM in the Panjab and Kash- 
mir, in which I went into the slang numerals of several classes and profusions. In 1886 I 
followed thifl np with an article in this Journal on The Delhi DalMs and ih&r Slang, vol. XIV, 
pp. 156-159. In vol. XVI, pp. 284 ff.. Sir George Grierson had an article on “ The Language 
of the Magahij'a Dorns,” and in vol. XIX, pp. 160 ff., J. P. Lewis had one on the “ Slang of 
the Tamil Castes in Ceylon.” There was also a note on Technical Jargotism^ol.KSKYn., 
p. 339, containing Mr. 0. Otto Blagden’s Review of D. B. Lasch’s ZTftar Sonder-spradien und 
Ihre EnsUhung. Prom these papers a certain amount of infonnation on this interesting 
subject can be obtained. 

On looking into the actual terms hitherto recorded, a few of the words given by the 
Curator of the Baroda Libraries can be directly identified : e.p., akdra, one, is used by the 
Naqqash and MWTi, nine, by the Dehli Daiais. Paint, seven, corresponds to the pit, and 
sdbt, ten, to the salak of the Dehli DalfiJs. A closer examination may discover other analo- 
gies and the Pearl Merchants’ slang q^uoted by ‘Ali Muhammad Kii6u may arise iu the same 
way as that of the Dehli DalMs, as explained in the article above quoted. 

The whole subject is very interesting and well worth examining in all trades by Indian 
scholars. 

SPELLS OF ORIGIN. 

By a. M. HOOART. 

Teb Aitariya Brdhmana contains these words : y Inasmuch as Indra was great, that 
is the Great Indraness of Great Indra.”i This sounds at first very much like nonsense. 
I venture to suggest that there is more in it than appears on the surface. 

In Malaysia at one end and in Finland at the othei- there is a belief that if you can 
recite the origin and unfold the nature of anything you can control it. If you ^ow the 
origin of iron, you acquire magic power over it. Skeat gives the following charm to keep 
a tiger at a distance : 

“ Ho, BSrsSnu ! Ho, Berkaik ! 

I know the origin from which you sprang ; 

It was Sheikh Abuniah Lahab Abu Kasap. 

Your navel originated from the centre of your crown,” etc.* 

The Kdlevdia is full of such charms. 

In the ninth canto Vdindmdinen goes to see an old man, to* get him to heal a wound j 
but the old man could not recall t ■ 

“ ‘ How the iron was first ei'eated, , 

And the unworked ii'oh was fashioned.’” 

'* Then the aged VSinAmdinen 
Answered in the words that follow : 

* Well I know the birth of Iron, 

And how steel was .first created.”* 

1 yan maliAii Tndro^bhaven Ian Mahen^raayaMabendram, 111 , 21 , 

i Mcday Magic, p. 167. 
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An4 to giro a very leugtliy account. Then the old man remembers and goes 

i hrondi the whole story again, using it to revile the iron and show how it has broken its 
solemn oath. 

We may well exi)eot to find the same idea in the countries that lie between Finland and 
Malaysia. 

ludeefl it appears in the §<itapatha Br&hmana : “ That is Death which is the Year. . . . 
He who knows this death to be the Year, his life is not exhausted by days and 
nights before old age. He attains to a complete life,”* Thus the mere knowledge 
that Death is really the year preserves a man from Death until the natural term 
of his life. Whoever knows that Vytra is a consumer of food becomes himself a consumer 
of food {ibid., I, 6-3-17). This I think explains why the Br&hmanaa so frequently 
give the “thatness,” or essence of things: whoever possesses that knowledge has power over 
the thiug. It seems fatuous to tell us that the Great Indraness of Great Indra consists in 
being gi'eat ; but it is necessary to know this for purposes of charms ; in order to conjure 
with Great Indra, it is necessary to know the legend which recounts how he came to be called 
Great Indra, which explains his Great Indraness. The essence is not always quite so ob- 
vious ; thus the essence of Death apparently consists in being the Year and the Binder. 
The Brii^aipatisra of Brihaipati consists in being Ka or Who ? Indra, according to the 
AiUvt&ya BrAhmanoi shares Brihaspati’s nature ; it follows then that both gods are swayed 
by the same sacrifice ; and indeed we find in the Maitrdyani Sanhita (II, 1. 12) a sacrifice 
called AihdrdbArhaijpaiyam. These so-oalled etymological explanations would then seem 
to be really practical directions for the control of gods, and the formula “ A is that which 
is B ”4 should be taken as the standard formula of the schools. 

n I am right the were not merely treatises for the information of the 

curious, but practical directions for the control of gods and the world, through a knowledge 
of their ‘ thatness,’ their true nature and origin. 


miscellan-ea. 


CASSUMUNAR. 

In A Mttnoir oj iht TvmJchn Peadheya, by G. 0. 
Peachey, which appeared in Jerntw, Vol. XXIU, 
1918 {puWiahed in Leyde, HoUand), there is a 
mention of a pamphlet written by “ John Peachie 
Doctor of Phyriok,” publidxed in 1679, entitled 
“Bom observations made upon the root Caasu- 
manias called othnwiae Rysagoue Imported from 
the East Indiee, showing its xmture and virtues 
asad its ue^ulnem above others as yet written of, . 
in Apoplexies . , . being the most {ooper Corrector 
of the Jesuits Powder. , . 

^Hie writer says he received the plant from his 
brother Jeremiahl and that It is “ a plant esteemed 
oven by Princes themselves, some part pf what 
I have being tahen out of the King of GolcPndae’s 
g arden . . .” fa properties, fro m the long des- 

8 Eta vai mttjfur pot aoifwaaom . . ,8a ya ha£ta‘ 

i^rflMdhyam ayah ktinoti, X, 4, 8. 

. * AWi • . . . tea.' 


cription which follows, appear to have been anti- 
spasmodic. 

At first sight the word looks like a Hobson- 
Jobsou, but a reference to the Madras Memud oj 
Administration, Vol, HI, shows that the plant 
was commonly called Cassumunar and is nothing 
more or less than wild turmeric, Cassuzaunax being 
the European spelling of the Hind, hasvnwmr. 

The Telugu and Sanskrit names of the plant , m 
kasvdienMi and vanardrcAa, and it also known ais 
Bengal root, Curry trinnerio and Downy-leaved 
ginger, 

The alternative name Rysagone (also Eisagon, 
Bizagon) appears to be. a word of doubtful origin, 
probably European, couneoted with Or, rMza, a 
root, 

■ L. M. AarsraiT. 

mryyavi^ sarfiveddaraefititda i/MMsyaita pu^jtyKiso 


diBmwiTS^8er^!***^Hr*d^ Company in Bengal from 1673-^1693^ when hewai. 

foot-notes on pp. 19 and 842 of vol. w 1702. See Diaries qf Etreynsham Mast^^^ 
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Thb Lay op Alha. Partly translated by the late 
WiiiEiiAM WATEitPiEiiD, with introduction 

and abstracts of the untranslated portion by Sib 
Oeobgs Qbiebson, K.O.I.E. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

This valuable little book brings before us inentic- 
inggarb the well-known Alh-khandf the great ballad 
of the Eajputs, recounting the stories that have 
come dovTi in connection with Rai Pitbaur^ or 
Prithivi the Chauh^n, the last Hindu Ruler 

of Delhi before the advent of Muslim rule under 
Shahftbu’ddtn Gh6ri in 1192. Rai Pithaur9>’s 
best known action was the cause of the defeat of 
the Hindus before the Muhammadans at that j 
time. He carried o& the daughter of the great 
King of Kanauj, Jaychand, and the feud that 
arose between them in consequence, so weakened 
the power of the two great Hindu Rulers on what 
was then the frontier of Hindustan that the Hindus 
deprived themselves of the power to withstand 
the encroachment of their western neighbours of 
a strange religion. India went down before Islam, 
and Rai Pithaurlb's abduotion of his neighbour’s 
dau^ter became a turning point in Indian history. 
The situation has long held a fascination for the 
present writer and made the relation of the deeds 
of the Raj puts of those days a study of extraordinary’ ! 
interest* I 

It has come down to modem days in two great ' 
roscensions — ^the PrithMj E^u of Chand Hardai, i 
the warrior poet who died with his master in the ‘ 
'■* Great Battle ” of A.n. 1192, an epic of portentous 
length in true Indian fashion, and the Alhhhand^ 
ihe property of illiterate minstrels handed down 
from generation to generation. They tell the tale 
with many incidental interpolations from the 
point of view of Delia, i.e., of Rai PithaurS., end of 
ISanauj and MahdbH, of Jaychand, respectively, 
imd so in a fashion we get both sides of the story* 

The incident of the abduction of Jaychand’s 
daughter is, however, outside the main tale, which 
is really an account of the fall of MahObS. before Bai 
PithaurA. Mah6bA lay in Bundelkhand, and at 
the time of the story was ruled by ParmAl, the 
OhondAl* The AViklmnd is a long cycle of ballads 
recounting its destruction at the hands of Rai 
HthaurA* 

The great hero of the AlMihanii^ the Lay of AlhA, 

:ia AlhA the BanApliar, of doubtful Rajput origin, 
iiot, with his brother Udan, the great upholder of 
MahAbA* They both met their death in its 
defence* Th^r story is told at great length in 23 
eXantos* It is indeed a saga of Rajput ohivadiy, 
dling the Rajput life of the time, and is therefore 
of the highest anthropological value. 

It has been fortunate in attracting the attention 
of four great enquirers into India, its ways and its 
languages, three of them now dead and the fourth 


a veteran : Sir Charles Elliott, Mr. Waterfield, Me. 
Vincent Smith, and Sir George Grierson. In this 
Journal the last of them published a portion as long 
ago as 1886. Mr. Waterfleld also produced in verse 
a poition of it in the OalcvMa Eeview many years ago, 
and after his death in 1907 his MSS. and papers 
came before Sir George Grierson. Sir George found 
many more parts of it done into verse, and he has 
now published all these, adding abstracts in prose 
prepared by Sir Charles Elliott and himself of the 
remainder of the ballads. Mr. Waterfield’s version 
is in English ballad verse, well suited to convey the 
original. Being a great scholar, Oriental and 
European, his translation is not only accurate, 
but lives and reproduces the full force of the poetry 
of the Indian ballad singers. Those who would 
know the Rajput and the feelings that sway 
will do well to study his pages, guided by the inform- 
ing introduction given by Sir George Grierson, 
They will Jfind many things to surprise them which 
are worth knowing. The professed anthropologist 
will also see much to study, especially in the marriage 
ceremonies described at length. 

R. C. Temple. 


Sib Subeamanta Ayyab Lbotubbs on the Hisxoby 
OP Sbi Vaishnavas, delivered by the late Mb. 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, pp. 61 (1923). Published 
by the University of Madras. Price 10 annas. 

The first attempt at a serious study of the his- 
tory and literature of Vaishnavism may be traced 
back to the days of the late Bishop Caldwell and 
Professor Seshagiri Sastriar, with whose strange 
and misleading conclusions on the age and relative 
positions of the AlvArs and AchAryas all students 
of South Indian History are fully fcuniliar* Since 
then, several other South Indian scholars have 
studied the subject, some of them confining their 
attention to parts of the subject, such as the de- 
termination of the age of individual AlvArs. Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Dr. S. Eirish- 
naswami Aiyangar, Mr. M!. Srinivasa Aiyangar,. 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and the late Mr. 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, and Mr* H. S. Srinivasa Pillai. 
The latest, the most comprehensive and authori- 
tative publication on the subject is Dr, B. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s “Early History of 
Vaishnavism in Southern India ” (1920), in which 
be has embodied the results of his research on^the 
subject carried on for the last twenty-five years, 
parts of which he had already published in lus 
earlier works. 

The laresent work on the ** History of Sri Vaish- 
navas by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Bao^’ com- 
prises two lectures delivered by the author before 
the Univenity of Ma<&as, when be was appointed 
to deliver the Sir Subramanya Iyer Lecture for 
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to bis date. According to a well-known tradition j 
Tirumangai Alydr, the last of the Vaisl^java AlvSxs, j 
arranged for the recital of Nam-Alv&r's Tiruvdy- | 
moU at Srirangam. This tradition, if it can be | 
relied upon, clearly shows that Nam-Aiv§r must < 
have preceded Tirumangai- Alv^r by a fairly con- j 
^fiderable period of time. The traditional order 1 
of the AlVilrs does not also lend support to the ! 
position of Mr. Gopinatha Rao on this point. The ! 
other arguments advanced by the author, such as 
the one stated on page 20, that it became possible 
■for STam-Alvar to visit the inaccessible temples 
of Mala-n&du, because he was the son of a pro- 
minent state -official of the Pflndy^*' hing Partotaka, 
are mere surmises, more amusing and fanciful than 
real. The difficulties in accepting Mr. Gopinath 
Rao*a date for Nam-Alvllr are fully discussed by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the third lecture I 
of his vrork on Vaish:Qavism abcady referred to. 

On the date of Kulafi^khara our author is not 
disappointed by the ^ very little internal evidence * 
found in his works, to which he alludes (p. 22). 
He refers to a passage in PcrtinidhTirumli alluding 
to the defeat and death of tlie lord of IVIallai, whom 
ho identifies (p, 22) wdth the Pallava’- king Danti- 
Varman. By this process of reasoning he assigns 
Kula44khara to the first half of the ninth century. 
The interpretation that our author gives to the 
passage referred to differs mdically from that 
adopted by the commentator and cannot find 
general acceptance by Tamil scholars. Moreover, 
the clear terms in wliich the overlordship of Kula- 
sdkhara over Kffdal, Koiigu, and K61i is referred 
to, suggest that he lived previous to the days of 
the great Pallavas, probably in the sixth century, 
as such overlordship would not have been possible 
at other times. 

A reference may be made to the date assigned 
to Tirumangai Alv§r by our author. After quoting 
the extracts from the Al.vfbs’ decade on the Para- 
m^ivara-Vinnagaram containing references to the 
victories of an unnamed Pallava king, he identifies 
him with Nandi-Varman Pallavamalla (p. 25). 
He then refers to the final stanza of AfiahKja- 
PcUikam and identifies the VajdramSga, referred 
to therein, with the Pallava king Danti-Varman, 
and infers from the present tense used therein that 
he was a contemporary of this king. The accepted 
and the more reasonable interpretation of this 
staniza is that the AJlvar is alluding to the Rdsh- 
king Danti-Durga by his surname Vaira- 
m^. On tMa interpretation Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
thinks that there is little likelihood that Danti- 
durga ever took Kanohi. On the other hand, 
there are unmistakable references in some of the 
iW^l^rakfita copper-plate charters to the sub- 
jugation of Kanohi (see an interesting discussion 
on this question in the JotmicU of the Mythic 
Sooiely, April 1923) where Professor S. K. Aiyan* 


gar gives ample rcfasons in support of the accepted 
interpretation of the Ajvars’ stanza, which takes 
back the Alvar’s date to the middle of the eighth 
centui’y. 

Passing on to the aecoiuit of the Achdryas, one 
or two points may Ije noticed. On page 30 Mr. 
Gopinatlia Rao identifies tlie Ach^rya of the com- 
poser of the Ambil plates of Sundara-Chola with 
AchSrya Nada-Munigal, w'hich is probable, and may 
be confixmed. 

' On page 38 our author identifies the Chola per- 
secutor of Rdmdnuja with Kuldttm^ga I. In doing 
so he says that the scholars who wrote before him 
on the subject uniformly failed to identify this 
Chdla persecutor. We do not believe that Mr. 
Gbpinatha Rao intends this seriously. It is well- 
known that Prof. S. K. Aiyangar has made this 
identification in his ‘ Ranvanuja, hie Life and Times % 
published more than twenty 3 "eai‘s ago (1904), and 
later on in his Ancient India* In view of this, 
it is rather amusing that our aixthor should claim 
[ originality on this point in 1917, 

Finally may be mentioned a few of the mis- 
statements and inaccuracies wliich mar the value 
of a university publication such as this, and which 
could have been avoided, if the authorities res- 
ponsible for this edition wure more carefuL On 
page 4 we are bold that besides Timvdy-MoU 
Nam-AlvUr wrote TiruvirMam^ Timviaaippa and 
Peria-Tiruvandadi* It would be obvious to any 
one that the TiTUvleaippa is a mistalie for Tim- 
vdiiriam ; Tiruvi^aippa is a fSaiva work attributed 
to Kanddrfidittan. On x^age IG the author 
says *‘We know from history that the Pallavae 
first came to Kanchi not earlier than the fourth cen^ 
tury A.X). Here fourth century A.n. is apparently 
a mistake for the third century A.n. ; as we know 
that the ecurliest of the copper plate charters of 
this dynasty, addressed from Kanchi, have been 
attributed on paljeographical grounds, by most, 
scholars, including Professor Dubreuil, to the be- 
ginning of the third centmy a.d. 

The account of the Aohfiryas given by our author* 
contains several omissions, the most - prominent 
being Appull^r, Wie teacher of Vdd&ita D5§ika. 
Going though the work under review, one cannot 
resist the impression that the book might have 
been made infinitely more useful, if the author 
had indicated the leading features in the teachings 
of the Alv^s and Achfiryas, and compared them 
with the early schools' of the PSacharllrtrinS and 
Yaikh&nasas. The author does not ^o indicate* 
the influence of the southern school of Vaishna- 
vism upon the northern movements, associated 
with the names of Nimbflrka and Bdmdnanda. 

The remarks of the chairman, Mr. L. D. Swami- 
kannu PiUai (pp. 58-Gl), Oontain a very impos^tant 
statement with regard to bis calculation of the 
dates of the Alvdrs from the details of birthdates 
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Iiirnialif'it by th*'* *' I ruusi 

ii«' Siiya# ili'.'.' lu’ouibt tojrotlioi 

in 11 ..V .Irl.-A nx' ri.ti gonerally ivrfcct 

, . . la t!;'.- oi subaiiqninif- pviclcuce and of 
th- ni’r:J v. r.’i'. t ui' ln«t.n*y ia ivjjard to the genera! 
ft,..Tl.iuin I lit. <-f birth (Ura.-s of even grant men 
ol til., tiinra. will! witich m- are eoncr.-med, 1 aliouhl 
now iocdi. with in., i'n titan ordinary susincion, ui»n 
all these liit'tii ilrttcs.’’ Thia means a definite i 
ftlmilOiiment of the dates indiaiteU by Mr. Pillai ; 
in hia " ihit'A of t!h iVt'ui's ” qiioied contiunoasly i 
by Mr. Goitiuatha Kao in tJte liody of the book. 

Ill spite of what ims bix-n .said in the foragoing , 
ptwagraphs, Mr. t'lopinatha Rao'a work represents i 
a vtdualilo addition to tho existing literature on j 
the subject. Wo c.ninoi at the same time resist 
the fetdlug tliat tho work Blionld liave been entrust- 
ed to raoio Competent Boholars for publication, 
in which case many of t!w orrors and mis-statements 
notio‘a!»li' in tli>- work would liavo been removed. 
Wo hope that this will bo done when a second 
edition is called for, R. Cl. 

The Dative i’i,cnAi. is Pali. 

Professor Surondranath Jlajiundar Sustri'H article 
on the above sabjccii is evidently a reprint from 
tho Journal of some Oriental Society, but contains i 
no indication as to its source. It is well known that, j 
ordinarily spoaldng, in Pali and Prakrit, the dative ^ 
has disappeared and that the genitive is used in ' 
Bufastitution for it. We find traces of this oven in i 
Sanakritt vhMe the genitive is often used for the ; 
indirect objeot after verbs of ^ving and the like. 

In Prakrit the original dative has surrivod ^ora- 
dioally in special Bonses, and Professor Surendra* 
nath Sastri in tlie paper under notice 

draws attention to similar survivals of tlio dative 
pliiral ill the Asdka's Pdli. The termination is 
hi, which he derives from tho dative plural ter- 
mination bhyas- This, as Pisebel (Rmkrit Oram, 
mar § 90B) king ago pointed out in regard to tlu.i j 
ablative pinnri* is phonetically possible. POr- ^ 
sonaUy, howeverj I. am indin^. to derive this 
plural termination A* from the plural instrumental 
tenchkation bhi*. It is unnecessary to draw 
attention to thb oemforion between distent oases 
Wfhioh set in at an early stage of the development 
of Indo-Aryan languagaB, so that the change of 
fwciming need not trouble us. . Ordinaifiy speaking 
we should expect Myoa Nt become Au or and 


tho latter form is actimlly found m Apabhraiiria. 
Tliis, however, is a matter of detail, and the article 
cortninly shows that in Asiikn'a Pfili there an- 
occiu.rence.s of a dative plural in 7*/. 

_ O. A. GsmssoK. 

1. Tat: Lost Rm; op Sakcjjtala — is it a Gbbek 
R miixiscExcE ? 2. Wbbe the Pbadvotas op the 
PtUAJfAS, nrtiEits or M.voadha ? By Subeitoba- 
SATH MAjmoAB S-VSTBI. Reprinted from tho Jour- 
mi 0 / the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1921. 
The first of these questions is interesting as 
showing tliai Kfdidfisa, like Shakespeare, sometimes 
harrowed his plots. The love story of SaknntalA 
and Dushyauta is in the Malidbhdrata, and is in 
fact probably much older, but KAlidfisa made it 
his own. Dushyanta, the King, mamea Sakun- 
tala secretly on a hunting expedition, has a child 
by her, goes home and forgets all about her. After 
six years she comes to lus Court to claim her ri^ts 
for herself and her child, but Duriiyanta fmls to 
recognise her. That indeed is the kernel of the 
stor}'. KdlidSsa adds to it that, on leaving Sa- 
kimtald in the jungles, Dushyanta gave her his 
signet-ring as a memento, and the poem centres on 
iSakuntahVs adventures round the ring. 

The idea of the signet-ring as a keepsake is in 
the Rdmdyam, and K&lidd.sa may have borrowed 
it thence. But Professor Majumdar Sastri points 
out that it is also in Herodotus, who relates a story 
in connection with Polycrates, King of Samos, 
which is based on the fiading of a lost signet-rmg, 

. just as SakontalA lost hera The Professor then dfis- 
i cusses the possibility of El&Ud&sa borrowing the story- 
i from Herodotus. It is an interesting point worth- 
! going into further, as it is quite possible that the 
i signet-ring memento is general ancient folklore. 

! With regard to the second question. Professor 
Majumdar Sastri makes an examination of the 
Puranio texts regarding the Pradyota family. 
He points out that according to the texts the 
dynastic order in Mfigadha was BIxhadrathas, 
Vitihotras, Pradyotas and Saisondgaa, and that 
the Vitihotras were nob rulers of MAgadha, but 
ruled contemporaneously with them. The qimafcion 
is, where did they reign i The Professor answers t 
** in Hjjayin! (Avanti).” Pte also finds that 
"tho Pradyotas who ruled after the Vitihotras 
were rulers of Avanti. ” The identification ia 
important. , R 0. Temk®. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

NOTES PROli OLD PAEWORY RSOOBDS. | deliveted by wm^t unto the Moody [wi^, a 
4T. Official Peculation, 1706. I reveoue oeffieotot] and by hiin a dayly aPowUhioe 

CoMidlat^oKf at Bo^abay, 1 April 1706. — ^Resolved ' morning and Evening as shall be directed by the 
and Hnanimously agree that . . . ■ there be an Steward, and no other food but hay (provided* 
Order signed as it is directed to (bqttaip John tihusX Easeing the Company of that accustomed 
Wymi imeffiatdy [to] send aeboar what Bbnae, and extravagant charge, Oyle, Butter and Sugar,. 
Goatea and Sheep to be under the cate and in- nnatuxall to Horses, as well as Sheep tthd Gootes. 
qiaotion of the Steward : Barley for their Provision 1 Bcmlbay Pvblio GonauRofiona, vol- & R* 0, T. 
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PfttSla— 1. Tatta in Sindh, mentioned in the Per^lus of {he Ery£hrean Sea and Arrian’s 
Indiha {JSA8., Vol. I (1834), p. 210 ; Mbh., UdyOga, oh. 97). Conningham identifies 
it with Hyderabad in ISndh {Ane. Oeo., p. 279). It is said to have been governed by the 
NIga kings, who, according to Ragoran, were Dravidians (Ragozin’s Vedie India, p. 308), 
the serpent (Nftga) being the Dtavidian symbol of the Barth. Arrian calls the delta of 
the Indus, FAtftla. According to 3Mr. Sohoff, its modem name is Minnagar, Min iWTig the 
Sanskrit name of the Sq?thians {Peri^hia of the EryGvrean Sea, p. 166) ; the Usbegs belong 
to the Min tribe of the Turks ( Vambeiys Travde in Central Asia). It is said that Egyptian 
vessels sailed to “ Ratiala, a sea-port of India ” (David Maopherson’s Annads of Commerce, 
I, p. 139). Perhaps it is the PAtalagrfima of the Am. Kdlp. (oh. 67) where a stfipa was 
built. Near Tatta is the Salilar&ja Ththa or the Vftruni Krtha, Salfiarfija being a name 
for VartuDia {Mbh„ Udydga, oh. 97). 2. See Ras&tala. 

P{ltSl»piiia— -The name was originally applied to Asma of the Bdmdya^ (Uttara, oh. 23), 
Oziana of the Greeks, modem Aksu in Sogdiana situated on the northern side of the river 
Oxus, a little to the north-east of Balkh. Afterwards Balkh was called by the TutTY^A 
oi PAtfiJapura when the seat of Government waa removed to it from (see my JSasd- 
tada or {he Underworld). 

PfttalAvat! — ^A branch of the Ohambal, mentioned by Bhavabhuti in his MdkM-MddMm 
(Act EK). It is perhaps the Polaitah of Tod (R<^ae«M», Vol. I, p. 4). 

PAtaliputran-Patna, built in 480 b.o. by Sunidha and VassakAra, the two ministers of 
Ajfttasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, for the purpose of repelling 
the attacks of the Vajjis or Vfijjisof VaisfilS {Mahdmgga, Pt. VI, oh. 28). The old capita 
td Magad^ was Girivrajapura or RAjgir, but it was subsequently removed to PAtaliputra 
by UdayAsva, who was the grandson of AjAtatatru according to the Viahi^n P. (IV, oh. 24), 
but according to the Sdmanfiaphala-sutta, he was the son of Aj AtaSatru, but it has been prov- 
ed that he was the son of Dartaka and grandson of AjAtaSatra (JASB., 1913, p. 269). A 
very small portion of the modem town of Patna is on the site of the ancient PAtaliputra, 
the greater portion of which was diluviated by the rivers Ganges and the Sone in 760 a.d. 
The name of PAtaliputra, however, existed even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or 
at the commencement of the cdevmth century (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 200), It was 
the birth-place of Arya Bhatta, the celebrated Hindu astronomer, who was bom in 476 
A.D. Several Hindu sages, as KAfyAyana (or Vararaohi, the author of the VdrtUha 
and minister of the last Nanda called MahAbanda, YogAnanda or Dhanananda) and 
ChApalya flourished in this jdace. It contains the temple of PAtalefivar! or PAtalA Devi 
one of the Plthas mentioned in the Rjtiiad-nikl Tawira. A graphic description of the town 
has been given by Megasthenes, who was sent as an ambassador by Seleucus Nicator to 
the courii of Chandra^pta, king of Magadha, who reigned from 321 to . 297 b.o. He de- 
scribe the being situated near the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Erannbboa 

(Hira^yavAhu or ihe Sone), and says that it was eighty stadia (nearly 10 miles) in length 
and fifteen sta^ (nearly 2 miles) in breadth, and it was surrounded by a ditch thfety 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad which received the sewage of the town, arid that 
the. walls were addiried with 670 towers and 64 gates. According to this accotmt, the dr- 
cu^erenoe of the city veordd be 190 stadia or 23i miles. When Hiuen Tbiang visited 
it in 637 a.b., the kingdom Of Magadha was under the subjection of the of Kanouj. 
The old city had been deserted for a long time and was in ruins, and a new city had sprung 
up dose to it. Dr. Waddell, however, supposes that the site of the andent'PAtaHputra, 
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fiiill exists. The Sngfii'iga palace was sittiated on the bank of the Ganges {Mv^rdtAh^oMt 
Act n, written about the eleventh century). It also contained the celebrated Vihftra 
(monastery) called Kukkut^rAma where Upagupta, the preceptor of A^oka resided 
{SvayambM PurA^a, oh. I). The Kukkuta Vih&ra was situated in a garden called 
tJpaha^thik&rltma on the right bank of the Ganges {Aioica AmdAna in Dr. B. L. 
Slitra's Sanskrit Buddhist Idterature of Nepal, pp. 6/.) Dr. Waddell identifies the old pidaoe 
of Nanda, Cbandragupta and Asoka at Nil! with Kiunrar, Sandalpur and the Daigah of 
IShah Arzani, the eastern border of the palace was in a line ruzmiDg from the western border 
of the Serai lAke through Dhanuki on the eastern margin of Kumrar to Mah&r&j-kha^da 
(Emperor’s moat) at Tulsi Mundi which means the market jdaoe of the king. Dr. Wad- 
dell has identified the Agam-kuAn (the fiery or bottomless well) with a portion of Atoka’s 
“ hell ” with its fiery cauldrons ; the brick mound to the east of the lake Gtm-sar or Gahgft. i 
sAgara, containing a temple of MahAdSva on the top, with the first and greatest of Ihe | 
84,000 stfipas built by Asoka to enshrine the relics of Buddha ; the PafiohpAhAri witb:|l 
the five Belio-stfipas, which emperor Akbar ascended to reconnoitre the fort and environB.;| 
cd Patna ; the Ghhota-pAhAri with Upagupta’s (Identified with Moggaliputta Timm) Berw 
mitage EBll built by Asoka ; the BhiknA-pAhAri mound wiih Mahendra’s Hermitagi^f 
Hill t the mound to the east of Bfinipura with the Amalaka ^fipa situated within th^!; 
EukktttArAma monastery { the Jaina temple at Eamaldih with the residenoe of the “ hme|^ 
ties ” of Biuen Ql^iang ; the temple was built to the memory of SthAlabhadra, the 
Patriarch after MahAvlra in the third century B.O., and former ministo of Nanda, 
died at this place ; SthAlabhadra beoame the leader of the Jaina oommunlty at the 
of the famine during the reign of Ghandiagupta (Dr. Hoetnle’s Uvdsagadasdo, p. vi^^ 
Ihtroduotion) ; for the names <d the Jaina patriarchs or Sthaviias after MahAvtra, (see Dr^i 
Stevenson’s Kaipasihtra, p. 100) ; the spot which is less than half a mile to the east of^l 
Kamaldfih with PAtaligrAma where Buddha stopped in a Ghaitya pieadhed and kifitfl 
his foot-print on a stone which was removed by ^tl^ka and which may now be foundi^'^l 
Bulinda BA(^ (Dr. Waddell’s BxcavoHons (A Pd^cAipvdm and Exact Site cf Aioka’a Cktskih^jf; 
OapUed cf PdicMpfutstOt p. 38). P. 0. Mukherji has identified PAfaligrAma with PAlAilif^ 
(Ba^ and Chhota). He has identified Bada-PAhAti with the great stfipa of Aik>ikik 
Chhota-PAhAii with the stfipa of the four pact Buddhas ; Eumr Ar with Kill, oontaininA^ 
on iis western and southem sides the palace of the Nandas wd CSiandragapta, wherb^'; 
hhH o k was born ; the spot on the north of Handa’s palaoe between Ejallu TAlAo and ciiiKi 
man TAlAo at SLumxAr with ** EAlkst^’a hril ” or Jail ; the Bcagah of pfliijl* ArwtTii 
Mahendra’s Hermitage, on the north of which is a called Mahandra ; the moun^ 

at BAhAdurpnxa with Dpagupta’s Hermitage, Upagupta, aooordihg to Mr. Mulhexji, 
the spiritual guide of EIAlAaoka and not of Asoka. TJpagnpta was the fotirUi 
patriaidi (for the lives of the 28 Buddhist patriarohs from MahA-E^yapa to 
(see Dr. Edkins* Chinese Buddhism, oh. YE, p. 436) ; SugA^ palaoe with the 
Sadar^li in Patna mty. The wooden palisade mentioned by MegaBthenes baa been trao^ 
by him from LohAnipura via BAhAdurpura, Sadalpuia and Sevai tank to Mangal TfllAo. 

He also disoovered an oval temple of the Maurya period at Haorattanpur (P. 0. Mukherji’s 
" WssBawiions of ihs Site of Pdtailipwtta, pp. 14-18). A^okArAma, the celebrated monastery^ 
was situated near PAtaliputca and not within the town. It was situated on the west 
the town, perhaps at Maharam puta, a oorruption of . MahA-ArAma-pnta. At, t he tinia 
Bisii, PAtaHputra was seven mike to the south of the Gauges. The river then flo 
oonridoA^jr north. EnmrAr, where the anment palates have Ikso iis evi 







a ooimption of Snsumpnia, whare the king and the vre^thy people resided {MudrdaiXh- 
ahem, Aots I and VI). Six hundred years after the HiIaTiryASi that is in the early part of 
tihe fourth century of the Christian era, the Guptas beoame kings of Pfttalipatca. Samudxa 
Gupta (326 to 376 a.d.) remoTud his capital to AyodhyA, though P&taliputra Tras still 
regarded as the official capital The last king of the dynasty Kumftra Gupta n unas de< 
posed and he left AyodhyA and resided at SrAvasti (530 to 650 a.d.} ; and Yasodhannan, 
the general of the Guptas who deposed the monarch, removed the seat of government to 
SAnyakubja in 630 a.d. and beoame its long under the name of Yislmiivarddhana. Ac* 
cording to Dr. Hoemle, he assumed the name of Vikram&ditya after defeating the Scy- 
thians at Karur at 633 a.d., which gave rise to the Samvat era, but according to Ih. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. V. A. Smith and General Cunningham, Chandragupta n was the cele- 
brated Vikramftditya of Ujjayin! (see UjJ^fln!). Since that time P&taliputra began to 
decline and EAnyakubja increased in splendour and became the capital of India. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited IndkT in the seventh century, found PAteliputra as an ordinary village.* 
For further pariaoulars sm Patna in Part II of this work. The dynasties from Chandra- 
gupta Tdiich reigned in PAtaliputra were (1) the Metwyaa from Chandragupta (for whose 
life see Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhiat India, p. 259) to Bjihadrath (321 b.o. to 188 B.o.) 
Asoka (272 b.o. to 232 B.O.), the grandson of Chaudragapta, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father BindusAra after killing his elder brother Sumana, viceroy of Taksiha- 
i^, and was formally anointed king in the fifth year {Divydvaddm, Cowell’s ed., dhs. 26-28). 
Li the ninth year be beoame an UpAsaka, in the eleventh year a Hhikshu, and in the thir- 
teenth year a staunch followeT of Buddhism, in the seventeenth year of his reign, the 
third. BnddhJbt synod was held at the AsokArAma-vihAta in PAtaliputra under the presi- 
denoy of Mudgaliputra Tissa, called also Upagupta. Upagupta, however, was the preceptor 
and chief adviser of KffiAsoka called Asoka (see MsthuiA and Bramunda Parvata)« 
He was sent by Asoka for pointing out to him the sites remarkable for some acts of Buddha 
on which he could build tiie stfipas (Ohineae Buddhiam, p. 69). (2) The l^uagas from 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra to Devabhuti (188 b.o. to 76 B.O.) ; (3) the HAgvas from 
Vasudeva to Snsaraman (76 b.q. to 31 b.o.) } (4) the Andhem-bhrUyaa (SAtakamis pr SAta- 
vAhanas of the msor^ons) from SiprA to Gautam^utra (31 b.o. to 312 A.i>.), but ao- 
cording to Dr. Bhan^kar the An&ra-bhrityaa reigned from b.o. 60 to 164 Am. ; (5) the 
V{l^ithfipulnu, according to Fetgnsson (Siatory of Indian and Scutem ArcMtedtare, p. 718), 
from Pnliman, son of Gautamiputxa, to PuloniAohi, reigned from 333 a.d. to 429 aj)., 
but the VAtishtiputiss and Gautamiputras were merely metronymicB (see Y. A. Smith’s 
SafiyHialory of India, p. 186). For the Gupta kingsandthe ohangeof oapital,see Wn fpiiiiMi , 
Patna is the birth-|hne of Guru Govind, the- tenth Sikh Guru ; and the house where he 
was bom still exists ; he died at Alqalnagar in the Deccan (for a brief account of the ffikb 
, Gums from NAnak to Gum Govind see JA8B., 1846, p. 333, and also the Vii^iira Nd^aha, 
a portion of the ffikh Granth, which is an autoMography of Gum Govind, in IAMB., 
(Vol. XIX, p. 621 1 Vol. XX, p. 487). 

TheeaplorationatXnmrArin 1913 has disclbsed the remains of what is called a “Mati ywi 
Hall” with “8 rows of menolithio, polished columns, with at least 10 columns in each 
row ” evidently adorned with “ heavy stone sculptures of something over life-size.” Dr. 

•. Spooner with re mark able ingenuity has shown that Miauryan Ball' was oonstraoted 
/Won the model of the HaH of a Hundred Oolumhs or the Tfarone-ioom of Darius Hystaspes 

Pereepolis (see his Zoroaatrian Period oflndim HUdorg bk^ ^AS., 1914 and 1916^ 
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pp. 3f, 4l»3f ; Ardi. 8. Eastern Circle, 1913-14). But further evidence is necessary 
to prove conclusively that the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Aohsemenian TTi^ll ; 
at Persopolis. The question is whether the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Perse* : 
politan £bll, or the latter of the undent Hindu Throne-room, of which the Mauryan Hall i 
is an cxampte, asHmirimg that the Mauryan Hall was later in date than the Hall at Perse- 
polis. It is admitted that several of the architectural passages in the MahdbMrala are 
in such dose agreement with the description of Chandragupta Maurya’s palaces given by 
Idegasthenes, that both the Greek and Sanskrit texts refer to the ssume class of buildings. 
But the Mahdbkdrata, at least that portion of it which relates to the construction of the 
Throne-room of Yudhishthira (SabhA P., ohs. I f), must have been composed at a much 
earlier date than the Aohssmenian period. So long as this portion of the Mahdbhdrata 
is not shown to bo an interpolation of a later date, the inference would be that the Persiaus 
I\ad adopted the Hindu style of palaces and throne-room for their model. Then agai~ 
it has been assumed that the Hall at Pitaliputra was of the Mauryan period. PAtaliputra 
was built when Aj&ta^tru, the contemporary of Buddha, was reigning at B&jagiiha, and 
the seat of govenunent was removed there by UdAyi, the successor of AjAtabbtm. Darius 
did not invade India till 30 years after the death of Buddha (Prof. Max Dunckei’a Bist. 
of AniiquUy, trans. by Abbott, p. 38). The Hall at PAtaliputra might have belonget 
to an anterior period when the ^isundga and Nanda dynasties reigned over PAtaliputr 
the Mauryas, if the Hall was oonstiucted by them, might have adopted the arohitectur 
style as it prevailed at the time of thdir predecessors (Havell’s Ane. and Mod. ArcA, p. 

BAjgir has not yet been excavated and explored. All these points should be cleared 
before any deOnite condurion can be arrived at one way or the other. See, howewf' 

Dr. JwlCodi’s “ AnwentPfitalipntra ” in Jowml B. B. B. A. Sodety, Vol. XXIV 

BKttayliHpTOf^---Biaaa, ninety nules east of Jaipur in the Bharatpur State, BajputanA 
it was the capital of the Y&davas at the time of the Muhammadan conquest. It 
also oidled dripatha. 

PAthearya— The western division of India at the time of Buddha, including Kuru, Pafii'? 
chfila, Avant!, G&ndhAra, EAmboja, SOrasena, etc. {Mahdmggot VII, 1, 1 — see Dr. Rhys 
Davids* note in SHE., XVII, p. 146). 

Paadanya—Same as Potana. It was founded by Aamaka (JlfbA., Adi» €h. 179, v. 47— 

P. C. Boy’s ed.) 

PauLdariOtea— Same as P&ndiipiira (Padma P., Uttara, oh. 95). 

Paundra—Same as Pnn^avarddhaDa- It was also o«dled Pu^ihradasa ate 
Pio^tei a son of Bdh (seo Samha). It was bounded on the east by the rite' Kittatc ? 
but acoordii^ to Mr. Westmaoott by the river Brahmapntra (JAiSH., 1876, p. 3), 
the west by the river Kausikt (Kosi), on the north by the Hemakdta mounterin of the HL 
laya, on iiie south by the Ganges. It was the kingdom of Vdsvdem who was jealc 
Erite (Htffnwte, ohs. 281, 282 ; Padma P., UttaTa bh.. ^ ; BrdhmA/^^ ‘ 
PArva, oh. 66). and Pau^te w^ the names of the* oottntry and Pat^^ ; 

vardhana was perhaps its osqnt^. It was also called Eanisbit P-, X, oh. 

It has bwn identified with PftjjduA m the distaiot 6t Malda in Bengal, It was for ' 
situated on the MahAnandA which has now reoededfourmilee to the west. It contains tih^ 
Adinah mosque and the Satasgad which is supposed to have been the roiSr 
p i te . Mr. Pargiter, however, relying upon the JMa&dbMnrid (tehd 6i; a^ 

B hWwi i t P;« idi. 9) omudders tihat Pva^^m and Faupdxw were te?' 'i^^l 



PAU 


186 


PAV 


aooardmg to him, was on the south side of the Ganges and Pu^din on the north 

side between Anga and Banga, and Pau^di^a must have comprised the modem districts 
of Santal Parganas and Birbhum and the north portion of the Bjassaribagh district (Ancient 
Countries in Eastern India in JASB., 1897, p. 86). 

Panndra-Viffdhana— See Pondravarddhana and Pimdra. It was the name of the capital 
#• • • • • * 

as well as of the country. Jayapida YinajAditya who ascended the throne of TCanmir jn 
the Laukika or Saptapshi year 3826 (3826 — 3076=760 a.p.) visited Paupdi^varddhana 
and placed Jayanta, his &ther-in<Iaw, on the throne of Gauda by defeating the five chiefs 
of Paficha-Gauda (Dr. Stein’s Bd^atarahgint, Yol. n, p. 163 ; VUva-Jcosha, s.v. Kv^na), 

Pannika — Same as Punaka (Vdyu P., ch. 46). 

Panrava — country on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelam) including the Gujrat 
district, the original seat of the Purus. The kingdom of Porus who fought with A]A-«^^de r 
{Mbh,i SabhA P., 27 ; Harshacarita, ch. Yl). 

PAvA— 1. Identified by Cunningham (Ano. Geo., p. 484) with Padraona, an anciont city 
on the Gandak, twelve miles north-east of Kusinagara, the last place visited by Buddha 
before he reached Kusinagara where he died. Dr. Hoey identified PAvA with Pappaur, 
about three miles east of Sewan in the district of Chhapra. PAvA was the capital of the 
MaJlas, Padraona is a dialectic variation of Padua vans. At Pava Buddha ate at the 
house of Ohunda, according to Dr. Hoey, k&hara (not hog’s fiesh) but ^hara-hmda (hog’s 
root) which aggravated the illness that terminated his life (JA8B., Yot, TiTTTyj p. gg). 
For the meaning of “ Sfikara-maddava ” which was eaten by Buddha, see note at p. 244 
of the Questions of King Milinda (8BE., Yol. XXXY) by Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to DharmapAla it means the tender top-sprout of the bamboo plant. Buddha himstif 
interdicted the use of meat, “ Let no one, 0 Bhikkus, knowingly eat meat (of an animal) 
killed for that purpose : whosoever do^ so, is guilty of a dukkata offence ” (Mahdmgga, 
YI, 31, 14). It is not therefore likdy that he would have taken meat at Ohunda’s house. 
Asvaghosha does not mention the nature of the repast offered (see 8BE., XTir, pp, 285, 
note, 286). But see McdtA-parinibbdna 8utta, oh. lY in 8BE., XL, p. 71, where " boat’s 
flesh ” is mentioned. 2. Same as Pdpd or Pdodpuri, seven zniles to the east of 
town, where MahArira, the Jmna Tirthafikara, died (see PApA). 

PavamAnar— The Paghman (or Pamghan) range. It appears to be part of PArlpAtrs (g.v.) 
and therefore of the Hindu Kush (Devi-Bhdgamta, YlH, oh. 7). 

PAvani— -The river Ghaggar in Kurukshetra (district Ambala), or rather the united stream 
of the Sarasvati and the Ghaggar, which is called by the name of Sarasvati, the most sacred 
river in ancient India. The PAvani, which means the * Purifier,’ is said to be one of the 
eastern stieams of the Ganges (Bdm&yana, Adi, oh. 43). Bharata crossed the river {^kras- 
vatl at its junction with the (3anges (Ibid, Ayodh,, oh. 71). Whether the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges or not, it is a fact that to the north of Thaneswar 
there is a celebrated Tirtha on the ; Sarasvati called daUgd-nrOd, where 
GaugA (the Ganges) is said to have bathed in order to get rid of her wina (Cunning- • 
ham’s Arch. 8. 22^., 1863, p. 64 ; JPaiyab QaaeUe&r, Ambala District, p. 6), and the Ghag^ 
or Sarasvati is sftt^d to the east of the HlAdini which is also one of the three eastern 
streams of the Ganges (Bdsndyana, Ayodh., oh. 71, and Adi., ph. 43). The Ghaggar was 
a very important river before and the Sarasvati was its affluent instead Of being the prin- 
cTpal river itself as it is generally supposed (Panfab Gauttesir, Ambala District, oh, I, 
p. 6). 2. Same as BaidgandOa or Chitdbhumi P., Pt. H, oh. .3). 



PajUTlnt— 1. Ibd river Fftpao&dinl in llNtvmmte {ChaUanya-^^ Qarvda P.^. 

I, 55 } Jwmai of the Buddhist Text Soddy, Vol. V—Ufe of ChaManya, p. 45). 2." 3?he 
river Busont or PisAni, a tributary of the YamnnA between ihe Een and the Tonse near 
Mt. ChitrakAta. 3. The river Chandragiii in South Eanara Bistriot, Madras B^ddenoy ; 
it rises in the Western Ohafe. 

niyoi&9i— !• The river Pain or Pain-GahgA, a branch of the Wardha in the Central Pro* ' 
vinoes {Skdgavaia P., V, six, 17 ; Padma P., Uttara, cdi. 41 ; Matsya P„ oh. 22, v. 33 j 
Qsnett’s Classical Dielionary of India). 2. The river Pnrti in Xravanoore {ChaUanya- 
eharitdmrila ; Journal of the Buddhist Tea Society, Vol. Y—Life of ChaUanya, p. 46). 3. 
The river PAroA, a tributary of the Tapiu (MVh., Vana, oh. 119). 4. The river Tapti 
and its branch the PAr^A {JRAB., 1890, p. 641). But the Brihoi P. (Pt. H, 

ch. 20) and the Maisya (oh. 113) and other PurAaas mention Payosh?! and Tapti as two 
distinct rivats in the same verse. The Padma P. (Uttara, oh. 41) mentions “ TApi, Pa- 
yoshi^ and PAr^ A ” in the same verse. 

PMdaada-r-The island of Sslsette near Bombay, the Perimula of the Greeks. lyfftfimVil ie 
aifcoves Oampbell’s identification of Perimula with Simylla (Ptclemy, p. 201), (but see his 
Aneiait India as desorihed by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 142 note). But aooording to 
Da Oonha, lAie ancient name of Salsebte was Shashthi (see Shashthi). It derived its sanc- 
tity firom the toorii of Buddha which was enshrined there at the be ginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, and which was visited by Buddhist pilgrims. IHie osve (ohait- 
ya) of Kaoheri, which is called SpishTjUbgiri in the inscriptions of the island, is supposed 
by Peegnsson to belong to the early of the fifth century of the flhriid;in,Ti era {Sisl. of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 161). The cave temples are scattered over the two 
sides of a big rooky hill at many difierent elevations. The largest and most remarkable 
of all is a Buddhist temple of great beauty and majesty (Bishop Heber’s Indian JmmcA 
VoLn,p.iao). 

FetSBOcA— The country about PaithAn on the Godavari or MahArAshtra (ASoka’s Gimar 
and Dhauli Bucriptions in Smith’s AkoU, p. 120 ; and Bhandarkar’s Early History of the 
Deiibm, Sec. iii ; JriBB., 1838, p. 267). 


nfllakt-vm— In Kurufcsh^, where at Pharal on the O^vati river, 17 miiaa to the 
south-east of Thaneswar, Sukra Ttrtha is- situated {Arch. 8. B&a., VoL XIV p 101 • 
JfiA, VanaP.,ch.83). * r- , 

Ph*Igii-a3ie united stream of tiie NilAjana (or Nirafijana) arid the MohaoA is called by the 
name of Phalgu. The MAjana is united with the MohanA near the Mora hill, about a mile 
bdow Buddha-Gaya. The Phalgu flows throng Gaya, and the whole channel of the i 
river from BrahmAsarovaEa to Uttara-mAnasa is considered holy {Ayni P., oh, 219) 
PhWgana-See PAfiehipsAia-Tirtlui {Bh&gcmta, X, oh. 79). 

PbenSr-Mr. Pargiter doubtfully identifies PhenA with the PengangA or Pain-GangA. It 
was also called Sindhu-PhenA (Brahma P., oh. 129 ; JBA8., 1911, p. 803). It is a tribu- ^ 
tary of ihe Godavari (Bmhma P., dh. 129). ' ■) 

Pheii*girl~-It is near the month of the Indus (BrihuO^SamlM, XIV, v. 18). • ^ 

PhuIIagrAmai — Chittagong. 


»l4Aljl»_AriTOrmK»BuinipaoiA«ua WtMa-kha,^., A. I ; MM. 

bhAfota, BMshma Parva, dh. 9). 


^ try mentioned in the second edict of iAoka at Gimar. it is the Ptdika of the 
PurS^ (oh. 49). It was situated in the Aroot distriot (JASB., 1^, pp. I60i 
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THEMARATHAS AT THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AS DESCRIBED BY A SOLDIER OP FORTUNE. 

Bt 8. M. EDWABDES, C.S.L« C.y.0. 

The recent work of Mr. R, E. Enlioven on the JVfftM- and Odsies of Bombay, the 
third volume of which contains an important article on the Mar&th&s, based on the scientific 
data elicited by the Ethnographical Survey, serves to remind one of a remarkable, but now 
almost forgotten account of these people, published by an Dish adventurer, William Henry 
Tone, in 1798. His observations, which were originally embodied in a letter dated August 
1st, 1797, addressed to Captain Malcolm in Madras, contain so much that is interesting about 
the condition and habits of the MarAth&s before the British oon(^uest of the Deccan, and in 
some rejects anticipate so curiously the conclusions now rendered acceptable by the modern 
scientific inquiry conducted by 3Vfr. Enthoven and his Indian coadjutors, that it seems to me 
worth while to lift the more important passages out of the obscurity into which they have 
fallen by the passage of time. 

Before dealing, however, with his desaiption of Marflthft institutions, a word may bo 
said about Tone’s origin and career. William Henry Tone, son of a ruined coachmaker and 
brother of the Dish rebd, Theobald Wolfe Tone, was born in 1764 at Naas in Kildare. 
At the age of sixteen he ran away Dom home to join the East India Company’s service as 
a volunteer, and was sent to St. Helena. After six years’ service on that island, he 
resigned his employment mth the Company ; but joined it again in 1792 and was posted 
to Madras. There he managed to obtain his discharge, and journeyed to Calcutta where 
he met Marigny, the second in command of the Nizam’s army, who gave him an 
appointment in the Hyderabad forces. But he soon found out that, in coiusequenoe of 
the enmity between Marigny and the famous Raymond, he had little or no prospect of 
promotion, and he therefore returned to Calcutta, where his good looks and good maimers 
secured biw , a lettm? of introduction to the court of Baji Rao the Feshwa. He reached 
Poona in 1796 and was given a post in the Peshwa’s brigade of regulars, then command' 
ed by the Amerioan adventurer, J. P. Bo 3 rd. In 1801 Tone tommanded 200 native 
troops in support of Lakwa DIdft and the B&is at the defence of Saunda. and was forced 
to surrender by Perron, who commanded Sindia’s infwtry. Perron permitted him to 
retire to Holkor’s headquarters at Maheshwar, where^ Jasvant Rao Holkar provided 
him with money and generally superintended his restoration to health. He was not, 
however, destined to live long, for in the following year, 1802, he was killed while sowing 
with Holkar ’s forces in a battle near ChoU Maheshwar. An enterprising and valorous soldier, 
Tone appears to have been one of the most attractive of the many soldiers of fortune who 
sought service with Indian rulers in those days ; while as regards his literary l^aoy no less 
an authority than Grant Duff remarks upon his intelligence and declares that his account of 
what he saw is fully worthy of credence. 

Tone’s account of the MarAthfts was, as stated above, embodied in a letter to M a d ras, 
and publ^ed in the Bombay Cowrkr in 1897. A year later it was printed and j>ub|ished in 
book form at the Courier Press, Bombay, and was desorib^ as an attempt ** to 
Illustrate some Particular InstitutionB of the Mahratta People, principally relative to 
thtir system of War and Finance ; also wacqonntcrf the Political Changes of the EmpDt in 
the year 1796.” Tone’s justification for writing the letter may be given in his own words, 
aa th^ appear in the " adv^tisement ” or preface. “ To understand the flings or 
of any people, he (T<me) humbly conceives that it is necessary to see them in a state of perfect 
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independence ; indeed it is essential, to enter fully into their character, that you act mth them 
»n thefooting of complete e<iuality ; in eircumatances of this kind you discover all ihe energies 
of their nature, their passions, prejudices, partialities and antipathies ; in one word, their 
real character. Very few opportunities of discovering the Hindoo disposition can possibly 
occur In the settlements (?.e., Clalcutta, Bombay, Madras, etc.) -Here we see the Native in 
II state of inferiority, insensibly departing from his original habits and imperceptibly imbibing 
a certain proportion of European manners. Such a heterogeneous character is scarcely 
worth a cUsciiusition : but the iniro unadulterated Hindoo offers a subject infinitely more 
intcr^tlng. The Writer’s opportunities as an ofSioer in the native service afforded him 
advantages not rvithin the reach of any individual in different circumstances.” 

One of the most important statements in Tone’s letter concerns the social status of the 
Mtti-dthAs. “ In the great scale of rank and eminmee,” he writes, ” whidhis one peoxiliar 
feature of the Hindoo institutions, the Mahratta holds a very inferior situation ; being just 
removed one degree above those castes that are considered as absolutely unclean. In this 
artificial climax he ranks next the Baira (Dhed) or Parvairy (Parvdrij Mh&r) ; but while the 
lowness of his caste may derive him of respect from the higher orders, it has hi^ily qualified:;!; 

for the purpose of war, and may be considered as one of the souroes of that astonishing, | 
success which has attended all the Mahratta es^editions.” Here we have the definite testimony 
of an intelligent eya-witness to support the theory, arising out of the facts elicited by 
the modern Ethuagraphical Survey, that there is a considerable aboriginal element in the 
Mar&fhfis, and that the claim of the upper-elassand land>owning lldarfithfis to Bfijput origin 
is a comparatively modern phenomenon cariginating in a rise in social status. lUr. Enthoven 
has pointed out that even in these days the Marfithfis do not disdaia to admit into their com'* ; 
munity persons of plainly aboriginal origin, like the Kolis, provided that they have adopted 
the Mar&th& profession of agriculture ; and secondly, that the upper class Mar&th&s, de^ite 
their modem claim to a Eshatriya or%in and their adoption of the prohibition of widow* i 
remsoriage, differ little, if at all, in origin from the cultivating M^&th& Eunbi and the varienu-i 
Miar&thft occupational castes. But p^haps the most striking justification of Tone’s viewts 
regarding the position of the Mairfithfis in the Brahmanic oaste-scale £s to be found in the list . 
of dewkg or marriage*guardianB which Mr. Enthoven has compiled. Eor a glance at the' 
list shows that several of these totemistic guardians, which are common both to the upper* 
class Marftth&s and their Eunbi biethreh, are shared by other low castes such as Bhoi, Mahdrtf 
Qondhali, ^udgi, Burud, (^ambhar, Bh&mta, M&li, -and so forth. In shc»rt, the estanatM’ 
of the Har&thft position in the social scale which Tone formed from keen personal observatin 
is corroborated to-day by the technical findings of the trained ethnological e^ert. 

Tone laid streds upon the great simplicity of manners which distinguished the 
in bis day, and ascribed this oharacteristio to the fact that they were composed, as a class, ,, 
three main tribra, all of whom followed rural occupations, namely Bhangar or shepherd^ 

the Gauli or cowherds,, and the Eunbi or agriculturists. There seems little doubt that 
the dose of the eighteenth century, despite the rise of the Gaekwar, Holkar and 
Marfithfi chieftainsj the upper-class Marfith&s had' not. yet fully embr^ed th& aristoora'''' 
doofness which in these days divides them socially from their more humble* kihsm.;^ 
Homer, remarks Tone, “ mentions Princesses going in person to the fountains to w ' ; 
thdr household linen. I can afSrm haying seen the daughter of a Prince (able to bring 
army into the field much larger than the whole Greek confederacy) m s-kiTig bread with 
o'wn hands wd otherwise emplo5^ed in the ordinary business of domestic housewifery ' 
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have seen one of the most powerful Chiefs of the Empire, after a day of action, assist in kindling 
a fire to keep himself warm during the ni^t, and sitting on the grbimd on a spread saddle'' 
cloth, dictating to his secretaries and otherwise discharging the political duties of his statimi. 
Xhis primeval plainness operates upon the whole peqplc : there is no distinction of sentiment 
to be discerned : the Prince and his domestic think exactly the same Way, and express them' 
selves in the same terms. G^ere appears but one level of character, without any mixture of 
ardour or enthusiasm ; a oireumstance the more surprising considering the great exploits 
they hUYe achieved. But their simplicity of manners, unOoirupted by success, their courtesy 
to strangers, their unaffected politeness and easiness of access, must render them dear to 
every person that has had a commwee with them. Such a character, when contrasted with 
the insidiousness of the Brahman and the haughtiness of the Mogul, rises as superior to them 
as candour and plainness are to duplicity and deceit, or real greatness to barbaric ostentatfon.’" 

The modem verdict is more succinct, but fully corroborates Tone’s eulogy. “ As a class,” 
says Mir. Enthoven, “ MarMhgs are simple, frank, independent and liberal, courteous, and 
when kindly treated, trusting. They are a manly and intelligent race, proud of their former 
greatness, fond of show, and careful to hide poverty.” Perhaps the most unprepossessing 
of all the Mar&th&s of that age was JasvantBao Holkar, who had acquired a well'deserved 
reputation for cruelty and violence. Yet none could have shown greater consideration than 
he did to the gallant Harding, when the latter was mortally wounded at the battle of Poona. 
Jasvant Rao himself was badly wounded in three places, while charging Dawes’ guns side 
by side with Harding ; and directly the dbtarge was ovot, his first thought was for his TCn gliak 
comrade. Rejecting for the moment all treatment of his own wounds, he hurried to Eferding’s 
side and listened to his dying request that arrangements mig^t he made to bury him by the 
side of his fellow*couutrymen in the Residency at Poona. Jasvant Rao scmpulbusly fulfilled 
the request. 

Tone has much to say about the Mar&thdr Government, which he compares with the 
" circles ” of Germany and describes as a military republic, ccanposed of chiefs independent 
of one another, but together acknowledging the supremacy of the Peshwa. As pointed out 
by Dr. Surendranai^ Sbn in a recent work on the AdminisiraUve System of the MaratTiae, 
the description of the Marftthft Sthte as a military republic is only true in the sense that the 
private soldier, if possessed of ability, could expect to become a Sardar of the Empire. The 
mutual confidence which was vital to the maintenance of such a ”r^uhIio ’’ was wholly 
lacking, and this fundamental distrust aiid hostility rendered incapable of realization any 
comprehensive policy of national patriotism such as had once ini^ired Sivftji. Tone himself 
put his finger unerringly upon one of the weakest features in the political and administrative 
system, when he described how the territories of the various chiefs were so blended and inter- 
Epersed that it was not uncommon for aparguna, or even a single town, to belong to two or- 
three different leaders. “ A disposition so chequered,” ho remarks, “ strikes me as having 
a tendency to weaken the combined strength of the whole : but whether this be the effect of 
policy b^’^e^leiit I confess 1 cannot determine.’' Grant Duff, who certainly made, use of 
Tone’s account, suggests that this arrangement was purposely adopted as a means of preserving 
intCTCourse and union among the principal Marfttha officers ; but it seems more likely that it. 
owes its existence to l^e subtle mind of Bidaji ViidxVanilth, who realised that ly dividing 
the reventie.colleotions of a single district among several l&ratha chiefs, ho could introduce 
' endless complications in the revenue-accounts, and thus increase the pbwec:’bf.his Brahman 
■ caste-fellows, who alone h^ suffioient iutelligenoe and knowledge to deal iwitih such accounts. 

It is fairly certain that about the date when Tone wrote letter t 0 lMaLoqIm nobody except 
r -the Brahinans ri^tly knew yhat was due or to whom it was diie. 
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Xho prodatojy ohaxaoter of the Mar&thft empire, upon \rliicli Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
lutf laid stress is his Shiv^ji and Bit Timt, was plainly apparent to the lidsh soldier of 
fortune, who remarked that '* the Empire always considers itself as in a state of war.” “ This 
eternal warfare b naturally the cause of an enormous expense : to supply which thehlahrat- 
tas have many modes of Finance, but the most prevailing onois that of anticipating choir 
landed revenues. These mortgages on the territorial income are negotiated by wealthy 
aoucars (between whom and the Minister there always exists a prtper understanding) and 
frequently at a discount of 30 per cent, and then paid in the most depreciated specie. This 
ruinous method of raising the supplies springs entirely from the unstable and unsettled state 
of the country, which makes the (^vemment prefer an actual certain sum in their hands, 
Though at the most enmmous usury, to the possible receipt of a precarious revenue, at the 
eviration of three <» four years, to wMch extent th^ are frequently anticipated.” The 
saliant fact is that the current expenses of the Mardthk State were always in excess of its 
pecuniary resources, the chief items of which were the revenue from the proprietary right to 
the soil, the (dtavih paid by the Nizam, and the plunder raised by mulkgiri. 


The condition of the peasantry under the Peshwas has been discussed by several writeris, 
the latest of whom. Dr. S. N. Sen, finds that the Peshwas made sustained efforts to improve 
cultivation, made grants for irrigation works, offered q»ecial terms for the reclamation of i 
waste lands, and advanced loans (tagai) on easy terms to the cultivator, to save hiin from the 


opproBBim of the money-lender. "The Marfithfi. peasant, ” writes this authority, "was 
certainly better off than his Irish brother, and he had practically gained the fixity of tenure 
and a fair rent for which the IriBh were vainly crying even in the first decade of the 
century.” This pioture differs very considerably from that drawn by Tone at the close of 
the eij^iaenth century. He desoribw the bulk of the people as “ almost totally without 
property,” adding that “ there is not on record an example of any government so little 
calculated to give protection to the subject as the fluotuatii^ and unsteady system of the 


Jfohrattas ; an administration formed of rapacity, corruption and inability. To this may 
ascribed the accumulated misery of the people : oppression, poverty and famine, which last 
appears the appropriated curse of this country.” He gives a terrible description of the effects 
of fam i ne in the Deccan, and declares that it was a common occurrence in such for 
large eitiei to lose three-fourths of their inhabitants, and for whole districts to he drived 
of their population and remain for years a'jungle. And yet, as he writes, " this disaster has 
produced a rebdliou against the Government that for the most part occasions it " He 
wdm ^ pertinent reflections on the possihifity of irrigation In the hands of a Eui o- 
pean what canals, what ducts would not be out to promote a general distribution of water « 
* It. ’ Fesupposing economy on the side of the Government and industry 

onthepartofthsinl»bitant8,afamin6mi^tbea8courgeunknowntothis country” But 

pete* mgsrn by tt. mod«n writer !' Tl* latti .olv« 
‘to by ««ibmg *11 th* wu. vliid. Tob. Moprded to tto maBgB.n‘ b«1. 

Ite RAte. B^ji Bw n. P«.««BdiBglol),.8«.,“b*(B&ii&o) 

a. rf abotohrf W SbiTbil » !«, 

agOb M a h A ls and Mkmlats were sold to the hiffbeut * 1 . » t , ^ ™ I 

inAi»M) K.-J fci-i. ifii. ... Peshwa s favountes were 
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system of MaMr&shtra failed to be a remedy agaiziat the misrule of a wicked mw.” Doubtless 
the acute distress which Tone witnessed was largely due to the corruption and' incapacity 
of the last Peshwa’s administratiou : but it is doubtful whether the country could ever 
have sectired real prosperity under a government which was forced to be constantly at war, 
in order to preserve its existence. Even under the best of the Peshwas, such as M&dhav 
Bao I, the Mar&th& government lived by predatory warfare, and Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
is unquestionably correct in bis opinion that, dei^ite the liberal policy of individual Peshwas, 
the mass of the people could never flourish or count upon the security necessary to their 
welfare under a government which commenced wholesale marauding operations, as a matter 
of course, at the close of every monsoon. 

Tone gives some interesting sidelights on the military free-booting and on the oompositiou 
of the Mar&thfl army, in which he himself served. On the festival of the Daadhra “ the 
jjkoonia or great ensign of the Prince («.e., Peshwa) is hoisted ; the royal tents are pitched ; 
and a camp immediately formed. The (derations of the ensuing year arc now determined on, 
whether to act against an open enemy, to collect the permanent revenue or chauth, or to go 
on mulkgiri. The countries subjected to these depredations are those of the Jaipur B&ja, 
the Marwarry [i.e., Marwar] and the north end of the peninsula of Gujerat, near the gulf of 
Outoh. The remainder of Hindustan is now (i.e„ in 1797) entirely subjugated and forms a 
part of the Empire.” The mulkgiri or “kingdom-geizing ” expeditions were originally 
adopted by Siv&j! from the Muhammadans, who regarded them as a legitimate souyee of 
income. “The ooinoidenee between SivAji’s foreign policy and that of a Quranic sovereign,” 
writes Professor Jadunath Sarkar, “ is so complete that both the history of Shiv&ji by his 
courtier, Erishn&j! Anant, and the Persian ofdoial history of Bijapur use exactly the same 
word, MvUk’gm, to describe such raids into neighbouring countries as a regular political 
ideal. The only difference was that in theory at least an orthodox Muslim king was bound 
to spare the other Muslim states in his path, and not to spoil or shed the blood of true 
believers, while Shiv&j! (as well as the Peshwas after him) carried on his Mvlhgiri into all 
neighbouring States, ffindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed rich Hindus as mercilessly as 
he did Muhammadans.” 

To revert to Tone, he states that when the Peshwa took the fleld in command of the 
united force of tlie whole Marflthir Oonfederaoy, ^e army was divided into the following 
tliree main bodies : — 

“ 1. Cherry Podge or light Troops ; that is to say, the advance army including all 
the infantry, under the orders of the holder of the Jerry Put, though every chief 
commands his own distinct army. 

2. Beech Lashkar, a reserve unencumbered with unnecessary equipage and artillery. 

3. Boonga or rear-army, commanded by the Peshwa, w'hich was in charge of the 
grand park or Jensa, and all the baggage of the whole army.” 

Acocarding to Yule and Burnell, the phrase “ cherry fodge ” is a corruption of the Hin- 
dustani ehari-Jau^, ehari signifying. “ movable,” “ locomotive,” so that the whole phrase 
would mean “ ffyhig brigade.” Crooke has suggested that cherry ” may perhaps be chaiM, 
for chorhai, in the senae of “ pr^axation for battle.” Whatever be the true explanation, 
the “ cherry fouj ” usimlly meant a detachment, lightly eq^pped, with little artillery, which 
was sent out on raidi^e^editioiu into the territories of other ohiSfs. ' The Beech Ioshkar ” 
is the central division las^hor), while the “Bhoonga ’’ may perhaps signify the heavy 
. brigade, from the Marft-thi word ” olura^ or unwieldy.” ■ 
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The earalry, which always formed the chief part of the Mar&thi; army, was divided iato 
Ibor desses, which Tone enomerates as follows 

1. Eassey Pageh Xiaet pa^] or household cavalry. Always a welI*appointed 
body, mounted oa excellent horses belonging to the government. The monthly 
pay of a trooper OT^urgeerfWTyfr] wasBs. 8. 

2. SUJadaar cavalry, who contract with the government to supply a certain 

number of horse on certain terms, gerieratiy about Bs. 85 per month, inclndin 
the trooper's pay, ’ ? 

Volunteers, bringing their own horses and accoutrements. Their pay ranesd 
from Bs. 40 to Rs. 60 a month, according to the Value of their horse. ^ 

Findarins PindidrU]^ mere marauders, who servo without pay and subsist 
only by plunder, of which th^ give a fourth part to the Government. “ These 
are so veiy licentious a body that they are not employed but in one or two 
the Mahratta services.*^ / 

The foithh eevalty, eoeording to Tone, wee elwsys iiregulertjr and poorly paM n, 
soarody oyer reortyed oaA, but was giyen a da% allowanee of ooarse flora and othi^ 
ingtedMuto bm the bazar, which just enabled him to snbeist. The SmOb was 
M b^y ofl. Bis oontraet with theStateproyidedforthe allotment tohlmofastripofiimri. 
mwhrehtopaetohiscatfle. Hrae he and his lemily reaided, and his sob oooupaHon wto 
art <m aohye mwyiee, was the mnltipBcation of ha tro^ by breeding out of hia marea m 

Ms^ cayriiy were mounted almost wholly on mares. When called np for sery4 the 
^ to»ye a mnster, “ Upon this occasion,” says Tone, “ the Brahman who tabs 
.t mvamHy hae to haye a bribe j and indeed the J4W is sneh that it oonld net pees by^ 
few or Not only are wretohed tattoos [ponlesj a.b.«Sl^ hoJT 

butMim^.^l„jz,,.aah.aBnptbeoo«plement. Hed-ro^andgrein.bXera^S 

maieS?* ^'?f^*°^'^®^*°*’®***™“’‘““’‘'“*®™'7»>o<bi«preotised to impose 

»ndpriv^ieos of amffitary life ^ undergo the hardships 

class, indud^^X^uKSr ^ ^^thfis, as a fi^ht^ 

bond ol country and language j and as thc^fwallil^^’ were bound together by the 

more professional and iT^tional spr^d, its army tended to become 

Lateretfll, ra Tone-.er^^'^t S^thT^'T”' 

P India. ^ Marathfl. infantry was recruited chieflv ^ 


more 

mea, 


* wAixivot wjuLuny oavajiy- 

the Maratha infantry was recruited chiefly ^ 

tho«o<>^v^a,l«4e”o^a4^^'^(^o,^J‘^*^ «®> oeoeeseiay inyoiyed a ray 

Traheetmr Jindb ^TT 
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India, and Marco Polo refers to the large trade in horses from Arabia and Persia to South 
India. The imported animals, however, did not fioitrish, as they were unused to the olijuate, 
and the people did not understand how to manage them : and it was not till the rise of the 
BAhmanS Sultanate and the Vijayanagax Empire that further efforts were made to import 
foreign horses. With the appearance of the MarftthAs as a political power, the trade again 
improved and many horses were imported into the Deccan from northern India. ** There 
are no jjeople in the world ” writes Tone, “ who understand the method of rearing and 
multiplying the breed of cattle, equal to the Mahrattas. It is by no means uncommon for a 
Sillahdaur [Hl&M&r} to enter a service with one mare and in a few years to be able to muster 
a very respectable Pagah. They have many methods of rendering the animal prolific : they 
back colts much earlier than we do, and are consequently more valuable as they ccane 
sooner on the effective strength. I do not know, however, whether they attempt to improve 
the breed of their horses by crossing the strain as we practise in Europe. It is this persevering 
industry and consummate knowledge which is the true cause of the immense bodies of cavalry 
that the Mahratta States can bring into the field.” 

Tone adds that a great number of horses were brought annually from Kandahar and 
Tibet and sold at fairs in various parts of India, but that those formed a very small proportion 
of the gross strength of the MarAthd. armies. The MarAthA, in fact, depended almost wholly 
upon the indigenous Deccan horse and managed to bring it to a high state of perfection. 
Colonel Broughton, who saw. this breed in Sindia’s camp, describes them as seldom above 
fourteen and a half hands high, and the most valuable ones are often much less. They are 
short in ibe barrel and neck ,* hate small, well-shaped heads, and slim, though remarkably 
well-formed limbs ; they have generous tempers, and are full of spirit ; and are said to be 
capable <ff undergoing more fatigue and hard fare than any horse in India. The sum of three 
and even four thousand rupees is often paid for a DvXlmnee whose pedigree is well-known t 
and so fond are the Marathas of thrae beautiful and valuable favountes, that, when they 
can afford it, they will feed them on wheaten cakes, boiled rice, sugar, butter and other 
similar dainties.” It was on such ponies as these of the Deccan that the, PindbAris made 
their extraordinary rides across India. No oth^ breed could have stood strain. 

In describing the commissariat arrangements of a HarAthA army on the march. Tone 
gives some interesting information about the VanjAris. The Vartjarees or itinerary grain- 
merohants famish large quantities (of grain) which they bring on bullocks from an 
distance. These are a very peculiar race and appear a marked and discrjuiinated people 
from any other I have seen in this country. Formerly they were considered so sacred that 
they passed in safety in the midst of contending armies : of late, however, this reverence f or 
their character is much abated, and they have been frequently plundered, particifiarly by 
Tippoo. They are able at times to resist a marauding party. They do not depend ea^Iy 
on the sale of grain for subsistence, but take back large returns of merchandize from the 
Deccan to Hindustan. At their lefeure they weave a coarse kind of hempen cloth called 
‘ Taripurtoo,’ wMoh is used for grain-bags and oamel-oloths oalled saluiaa" Asre^ds the 
origin and identity of ihe VanjAris,. Mr. Enthoven, in his article on the or Vanjfiris, 

gives the result of the most recent mod^n research. ” An examination of 
divisions of the tribe,” he writes, “ tends tO establish the oondusioa that ^ough in origin 
,tho tribe may have been an aboriginal section of the population with a distinct identity, 
named from its occupation ^ carrying supplies on bullocks, it has since been so overlain 
with additions from RAjputs, MarAthAs, MahArs, and a number of other well-known tribes 
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and castrs. that it can only Im* described as a inUcellaneous collection of the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity that would be drawn into the wake of a large military ea^jedition, of no distinotivo 
type, though the tribe ]jrescr\’’es for the most part a distinctive costume to this day.” The 
troarso cloth to which Tone refers is clearly sackcloth, the first half of the word being the 
Hindustani Idt (Skt. fratra), and is identical with the modern “ gunny.” It is not known 
whether the VanjAris of to-day still make this cloth, though 3Ir. Enthovcn mentions amonj 
their modern occupations the spinning of coarse hemp tag. 

After concluding his account of the Mar&thfi, military administration, Tone describe 
the Dcrdis, dkaratnMks, and other featimes of the country, likely to be of use to travellers 
‘ In every village, ” he remarks, “ there are three persons maintained at the public expense 
'whose st‘rvices every traveller has a right to demand.” The finst of these is “ tho Ishkaui 
{ t .c., Yeskar or village door-keeper] or chief of the low^caste people, whose duty it is to furnish 
baggage-coolies. If no Dher or Parw'ari can be found at once, he resorts to the Sonar ; if 
none of these are ready, he goes through all the order, and if no one will fake up the baggage, 
tho Patel must cany it himself. I have frequently known very high caste Brahmans pressed 
upon this service, though it & remarkable they never presume to compel a Musalman, however 
mean and indigent he may be. Those Bigaris ore exchanged at the next village, where they 
receive a certain qxiantity of coarse flour from the Patel, but no payment is ever required.” 

Tone, without knowing it, is here referring to tho old village organization— the BM 
Balule and Bdrd Alule, described in some detail by Grant Duff. The Yeahar or Tardl was 
always a ilhar, whose duty it was to remain in the village and never to quit its boundary. 

“ He is at the constant call of the Patell,” writes Grant Duff, « but his particular duty a 
attend strangers, and take care of all travellars fi?om the moment of their entering the y i’iir- ^ 
of which, if waUed, the T^ is porter. He famishes aU necessary information, as well ■ 
suppUra to strangers, and is often extremely useful to them.” Out of the original twenty-fc 
reoognM village ser^nts, who were assigned definite shares of the village crops and of- 
perquisites and rights in return for their professional services, Tone m^tioiis only the Pc*’ 
the BhU and the ” Kooley ” (KdU). He speaks of two or three Bhlls being attached to 
village at the government expense, meaning probably Rftmosis, in regard to the major% ? 
Deccan villages ; but he gives no information as to the precise service they were eap« 
to perform. Grant Duff, however, states that thy acted chiefly as watchmen, or, tvhcn 
county WM ^tled and free from ” alarums and excursions,” as useful auxiliaries of 
vSlage police in the person of the P&tel. Tho Eoli is declared by Tone to be “ of so hio** 
caste that every other Hindu can eat what they cook. If you like, the Kooley will ^ 
your you what you want from the bazar, and for all this no oompensati'.!* 

expected.” 'Hiis at first sight appears somewhat odd, though the fact that Grant • 
the Eoli among the Bdrd as the recognized water-carrier of the village s’- 




At.. W ». . . . «ix, xmbuoven inanr: 

on the ^ m his Tribea aT^ Gaaka of Bonbuy fuBy cdrrobOTates Tone’s aec, 

«M- ^ ^c^tosh s statement that this section, which is also called PdvbUri at 
mling Kow, is * one of the purest and most respectable of all the Eoli tribes ” “ Th 
^ ^ *>** doa>J«deM thfy weai- <« tteir h«a. m mtelpet r«te 

^ to cteau OTt the Tillage reet-honse and office.’ Neat Pandhaipnr main UaUiAt So 
•»»«*tootTillagedo«.keepeM,aiidlaKhamle8ham^ AhmadtiagTafe»a^ hnahamJ* 
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During Ma>r&th.& rnle, to the south of Poona, MalhSr Kolis were the hereditary gaairdiaus of 
the hill-forts of Purandhar, Sinhgad, Toma and R&j gad. According to Mr; A. M. T. Jaclcson, 
Malh&r Kolis in the Th&na Distriot freq^aently become Mar&thft Knnbis, and the process 
has been recognized in parts of the Poona District.” 

Tone in his remarks on the “ Kooley ” is clearly referring to the Malhar branch of the 
tribe, and althon^ his view of their position may be a trifle exaggerated, it is quite nlea r 
that in his day they ranked, as they still do, above other branches of the tribe, and were 
regarded as quite eligible for inclnsion in the Marl>thd> agricultural caste. 

After a brief survey of the weaknesses of the Marfitha State, Tone concludes with the 
following words, “ I certainly most sincerely deprecate a war between the British and 
Maratha power : but independent of natural predilection, I can see nothing in the prospect 
but which promises the most certain hopes of ultimate succ^s.” These words were written 
in 1797. Eighteen years later the Peshwa, in whose army Tone had served, surrendered 
himself, a hunted fugitive, to Sir John Malcolm, after a series of operations by British troops 
which were crowned with the success foreseen by the Irish soldier. Taken as a whole, Tone’s 
account of the MarSthfis fnUy deserves the epithets “ accurate and elegant,” which were 
once applied to it, and it is somewhat surprising that one who had presumably undergone 
no lengthy course of education, and from an early age had led a roving and adventurous life, 
should have been able to pen so useful and well-written a document. One wishes he could 
have lived longer and written more about the people among whom he spent the best years 
of his life. As it is, his letter to Malcolm forms an agreeable pendant to the long, and 
occasionally tedious, chef d’ceum of Grant Duff. 


BHABTR-PRAPANCA : AN OLD VEDANTIN. 

By Pbof. M. HIRITANNA, M.A 

It is strange that the name of this old VeddrOin. should now be all but forgotten, i 
though references to him ore faiiiy plentiful in Indian philosophical literature ; and the 
strangen^of it will appear all the greater when wo remember thatJ5m74W«»»or the Absolute, 
as conceived by him, is of a type* that has commended itself to some of the most profound 
philosophers. Like so many Other old Indian thinkers, Bhartr-PrapafleaS appears not as 
the author of an independent system but as an interpreter cf the Upaniaads. We have not 
so far recovered any of the works of this writer and probably none has survived to the pre- 
sent day. But we know for certain that he wrote a commentary on the BrhaMraiiyaht. 
Upaniaad. Sankara has many references to it in his own on that Upanisad, and the 
fact is besides specifically mentioned by Ananda-jfiana in his gloss on that bhd^a. Erom 
what is stated by the latter, we gather that B. commented upon the MddJiyamna recension 
of the Brkaddmnyaha-Upanisad and not on the Edttva, as Sankara did ; and that B/e com- 
mentary was even more voluminous than Sankara’s.4 It seems from another statement 


; ® ^ references to Bhartr-prapafioa are K. 0 . Bhatta. 

^®*®***®”*' P- Wtmn in Oe Brdhm^StaroB,^^. 24-6 and 227— 

CWratto ^ersity pubUcations ; and T. M. Tripathi’s Introduction to ITaribiSaApmfta (Gaekwad 
Qnentel Senes ni),pp,.xv-xvi. 

« according to Bhartr-prapafioa is, as will be seen, «a2W6(pa«6a-0/. inm on t 4 rt{ka, 

Sii nf possessing all of them. The conception resembles 

that of tho'concietetiniTOrsal ’in modern philosophy. 

8 Hereafter refeTKd to asB. 

ya pravHtam | lyam punah usd vd aioaiyetyddi^hdnva } sruHmdsrityeti | 


2 
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rf B. »mmmtecl upon the Rom » 

™ Bother that ho poooibly eapouuded the ; and. wo may tmt Gop^ 

yatiadra’fi gloss ou the KatUpanieai,^ B. must have commented upon that Upanifid, 
as weJI Since we now have none of these commentaries, nor any other work written by 
it is difficult to say what precisely his view of the teaching of the Upinirnds was ; but in the 
many references to it in Sankara’s commentary on the BrhaMraiiyal’ChUiiamtad&ad SurtS- 
vara’s full anti masterly Wfita* on the same, we get some clues which we propose here 
to utilise for a tentative reconstruction of S.’s doctrine in its broad outline, contrasting it 
at the same time for the sake of clearness with Sankara’s Advaiia.^ 


t 

B. maintained like J§aakara that monism was the ultimate teaching of the U^nisadg 
A conspicuous featm*e of the latter’s doctrine is the distinction between a para or higher 
q,nd an apara or lower Brahtnan, B. also appears to have recognised this distinotion^o ; 
but while Sankara explains the lower BraJirmn as an appearance (vivaria) of the higher and 
therefore not of the same order of reality, B. r^ards them both as real in the same senae.ii 
This is a difference of much philosophical significance and to it, practically all the other im- 
Xiortant divergences between the two teachings are to be traced. According to Sankara, f 
the two Brahwins form, as it is put, a non-duality (a-dvaita). The relation between them • 
(tMaimja) isunoreal, it being a relation between things of different orders of being. In £.’« 
doctrine on the other hand the two things related being equally real, the relation also is re*; 
But the things are not altogether disparate, so that the relation is not one of entire dis- 
tinction (bheda) as between a ‘ pot ’ and a ‘ piece of cloth.’ It is rather bheddbheda and the 
ultimate Reality may therefore be described as an identity in difference.^* We might 
illustrate what is meant by this texm—bheddbheda — ^by the well-known example of ’ the snake 


s See TtH on V4rtika, p. 771, et. 1717— S^ropdefyd hirndtH-dhixistilt plialam .... vidydmcdoidiitm . 
ceindddpuklam. See alao Ibid, p. 779, at. 1764 ff. The Br, Up. in the Kdnm lecenaion contains Ida Up. 9 
as IV, iv, 10 ; the Mddltyatidhvz recension suhstitutea Ua Up. 12 for it ; but the manira, Vidydtnea . . 
in noitlifir. It may be added that the Ida Up. forms an earlier section of the same Veda to which the Br, IT ' 
also belongs. " 

* Compare StddkUrajfa (ch. i) by Yknoua-moni reputed to be the parama-gura of RfLi:' - 
uuja : TadyapibhajavM Bidardgai^asdatairlli&nyeoa pmnttdni . . . UiSiApy&edrga-TaitJta'Bhi.. , 







7 AflCWddAvinia iS^tes ; second odn., p. 3. 

* Refetied to as Fdrf tiba in this article. 

s B.’e oommentary on the Br. Up. seems to have been known at least in ports not oxdy to 
and Surfidvata but also to Aosnda.jfigaa i for there are in the letter’s gloss on the Br. Up, BUtya . 
passages which are undoubted extracts from it. Qf, ajg., TtH on VdrHJca, et. U67 (p. 724), ^ ^ 
{pp. 787-8). It may also be noted that Snretvacamenficne several points in Fsinterpietataonnot- ' 
tohySatkara. See d.?., Fdrta»,p. 1165, a^faf onst* 48. • 

10 See Sankara on Br, Up. I,iv, I0(p. 16i)t Ato "dvaiteihafudj)(n*a---&NAma-->i»(lpayd 
para-brahmo— MdsaiRttpeuan^nno^ .... iwa-braApwh-bMsf. Bee also Tthd on 
St. W59. The description of the antardlAvai&id (of F* doctrine) by inanda-ifiina in lus 
com. on Br. Up. (I, iv, 16), (p. 192) also impiUes the same distinction. 

« See TfMon Tdrtihi, p. 1966. St. 86, and p. 1967. Bt. 48. 

IS See e.g., Vdrdka, p. 876, st. 46 if. ' 
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And its coils, hood, etc.,’ or the ‘ snn and its rays ’ allndedto in the V edAnta-siitrasA^ This 
relation may however exist, as indicated by these very illustrations, between several types 
of things. Four such are mentioned in the works We are now considering 

1. and kdrya : i.e., the material cause and the effect, as for example, ‘ clay * 
and ’ pot.’ The apara-hrohmm with all its variety .springs into being from the and 
eventually returns to it, so that the two are neither altogether distinct’, nor quite the same. 

2. Avasthdvat and avasthdh ; i,e.. Substance and its modes ; as for example, the 
tinagitated and the agitated ocean. The apara^braJma.n would accordingly represent a 
heterogeneous transformation of the homogeneous para-brahman. The difference between 
this and the previous view is to be explained by the well-known difference betwen the 
conceptions of ‘ creation ’ and ‘ evolution.’ 

3. AmJin and aniAi : i.e., whole and part, as for example a ‘ tree ’ and its ‘ branches,’ 
* loaves,’ etc. The para-brahman would thus be the whole of which the parts are to he found 
iti the variety constituting the apara-brahman. 

4. SdniAnya and viiesa : i.e., the universal and the corresponding particulars, as for 
instance cow-ness ’ and the several individual * cows.’ According to this view, the para- 
brahman would be the basic or iumost principle revealing itself in all existent things — the 
particulars and the apara-brahman, these existent things.themselves. 

It is difficult to determine which of these views B, ^eoifically had in his mind when be 
formulated the relation of bheddbheda between the ptira and the aparct-bvcJmtans. To judge 
from what Sankara says in his commentary on the Br. Up.^* it would seem that these views 
were maintamed by different thinkers. But according to Ananda-jfLAna’s more explicit 
statement in his gloss on the Vdriilsa,^'f all the four views were acceptable to B. Which- 
ever of these statements may represent the actual fact, the view most commonly associated 
with B. is (2) viz., that of avasthdh and amsthdvat and he seems to have reduced the variety 
of the universe into eight avasffids or ‘ modes ’ of Brahman, viz., (1) antarydmin, (2) adlcfin, 
(3) avydhfta, (4) adktra, (5) vwSy, (6) devatd, (7) y^land (8) We ^shall say a few 

words about each of these following B., except in one or two oases where, as it is not possible 
to get at his views definitely, we have to be content with the statement of the general 
Upanifodio position. 

1. AtOarydmin : is the spiritual principle controlling everything from within as 

described in Br. Up,, HI, vii, and is also sometimes tOTmed tivara on that aecount.i® It is 

19 11I» ii* The relation considered here ia between Brahman and the jiva» Ixi dootrino, 

it holds not only between these two bnt, also between Brahman and the physical universe- See Sankara on 

I7p.,V, i*l(p,731)- 

14 See Vdrtiha, pp, 623-4, st. 948-60, and Tt'M on sfe, 932. The Pa^^*p(id%kd — Fwarana mentions 
five types of things instead of four (p. 239). 

16 According to Vdirtika^ p. 573, st. 695, and p. 625, st. 954, these particulars would iholudo not oialy 

tlic individuals but also what tlie VaiieBiha would desonbe as apara-sdmdnyoB, so that the 

whole is not a. xtiiere mass of unrelated partieulara but an ordered system. 

HI, viii, 12 tp. 492). . Saokara does not mention here all the four views but, according to the 
commentary, they are ^ meant. IVfoEe than one form o£ the bheddbhe^ doctrine ia known to Indian Philoso- 
phy* Compare, Srufa^prdkdUlBd on Bdmdnuja^s commentary on the 1, 1,4: Add* 

brahmanorbheddldiedah wdbhdviha iti BJkdaJxLra^Yddc^aiyQTc^ ( hh^dAhhedaiu 

BvdbhdvikAvitiYddam-mcda-fsydvrUyarthamdliata^eUX 

17 TlkA on Vdrthka (p. 624); 949*050 : kvaoidityubhayatra tadiya^granffM^de^iHh^ 

18 See e.g., on 643), st* 1043* ^ , 

13 CJ. FdrkTi?a,p. 532, st. 487,, * , . 
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not Brahnim in its pure state, but Brahman witii its homogeneity someutat distiu-bed m- 
paratory to the creation that is to proceed from it.®o ^ 

2, Sahfiu : This is llic individual soni which is regarded as another and a much m 



— ata vucy aave a UmvCrsai or a Darf* 

ciilar function to disoliargo. Emiiya-garhha and the deities like Aditya are cosmic -ss T 
rest, individual.®*. ’ 

3. AvytHijia ; This is the whole of the physical universe in its subtle or causal form u 
It may be viewed as the adjunct of the antarydmn. Together, they constitute the f 
transformation of Brahman and tlie distinction between the two is sometimes overlooked 2 « 

^ 4-6. Of the next thi-ee ‘ modes, ’ the first or sitra springs from the avydhta and is 
adjuiict of Hiranya^arbka, the highest cosmic soul. Erom this again the gross mat^w i 
constituting the visible universe, proceeds. That is wdj.®t It is well known that ti!- 
cosmic soul is often described in the Vpanisads as having for its ‘sense-organs ’ vam- 

dficaftfethroughwhichitsactivity.whiohisthesameastbelifeoftheworld goeson t! 

dmida, because they correspond to our indnyas, are sometimes so termed.®® ' 

7-8. Of the last two—gdH andpfadet— the meaning of the second is clear ®9 It eto^j 

eJfectsamprodMed. Thememiiigof ttoflBttermh notqoiteaooertiiin ItonJitL 

to»6TM imdeatood to m ita Ifpdj/a. Foifeila »rae, m tto om I» m nif i ir i i u ^ 

m mtoto It ,t«d te m. a fa»kr emooptioto 

and (taota tjpes at distingnished from indiyidnab. Tto nnmorc^i' 

and the stiH more numerous individuals are ah the creation of the virdj 8i in otCjT 

wehaveherewhatisknown asthe vyaHi-sraii or ‘secondary creawi.itc A „ 
of admdm and «««»«. ^ ^ seconaary creation mits double aspect 


Thus on the whole Braktm may be said to evolve in twA rHo+,*«/ad. i- 
to nnritaal and dm other, (3-8) tie materia! which eonetitatee^ !iaier^“°5. *‘7 

the environment of the 8piritna].88 nsnrates either the adjunct or 

eame (sfc. 318^). 1^, iii. 7 (p. 580), and V&Hik ontU 

that found ia st. 100 of the Fdrtifca (p. 1009). But to^L^ 1 ^ i^pHcatioa of statements like 
m a soiMwhat later work, '(Feddate-aLpo-riete by “ “entioned 

to havsMeVed ih omy asingleif^^ 38. Bonaxos edition) bo seem 

bn m tiiat tbe one ftm ainuiKanemttJy expresses iterff 'tu T* *”*^^*’ soKpsistic; 

asmr^-fm.edd»oneandthesame«ya^^^^^^ Qio bodies iaexistenf^J 

For a similar ^iew through several bodies eaccer. 

fangnAa (KumbhakoMm editioa), pages 107-8 ^ followers of ,6aiikara, see SmArOa-leh 

*®See!r<idoaF4rtite,n,iii,8t.9i.2^ ' , ^ j 

® See Sr. Up., m, vii, 3, and Vmha-Sdra bv VidrA«.« /» ^ p. 1 295, st. 29.30, I 

® ■*“ toripta .1 to !nL I. ’«. «■ 5. toe rt# 

See e.j,, Nffdyct^^tfQ IL tjA a . . TtM on p. 447 et os 

Jnstonoe understands the term in tliis sense; i 

»» Bee.^tW, p. 1007, St! ‘ ^ Vidytoapya’s VMiia.8am, p. 209. st. 149. 
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These eight foms together with Bmhimn according to B., may be divided into three 
rdMs,^* in which, we have the threefold subject-matter of all religion and philosophy, viz., 
(iod. Soul. and Matter. . 

1. This i^. the absohito Bmhman ajid we hare -probably to. include 
under this head the onfari/dmln also, since it enn be hroitght under neither of the renaming 
two raMa. 

2. Milrtdm&rta-rtUi : This comprises the six material forms beghming with the 
avydk Its designation is derived from Br. Up., II, iii, where rnUrta and amUrta arodes- 
cribed as the two ' phases ’ of Brahman. According to Saukara, the term m&ria here refers 
to priOiiv^ ap and t^jaa and the term amOrta to the remaining two — dM^a md. vdpit. B. 
xmderstauds these terms somewhat differently : amfirta means for him the avydkrta, the source 
of the material world and m^rta, the last of the bhUiaa to evolve from it, viz., prithivf, the 
intermediate ‘ elements ’ being desoribable secondarily as either mhrta or amflrfa.84 

^ Jtva-rdSi^* According to Sankara, this does not form an independent category, 
for the^oa according to him is only Brahman in disguise and is. therefore already included 
in (1). But B. regards it as a real transformation of Brahman and therefore counts it as a 
third rdM. The determining factor of the jiva is its begmni^less vdsanda.^^ These vdaands 
are the characteristics, as in the Sdthkhya, of the internal organ (ct7itahkarai}a) which is 
evolved out of the avydkria and should therefore belong to (2). B. recognises tlita ; but 
at the same time he considers that they are transmitted to the jtva with which the antah- 
htraiia is associated and thereby transform it into a ‘ knower ' and ‘ enjoyer.’ The transfer- 
ence to the soul of what really belongs to Matter is acooimted for on the analogy of frag- 
rance which, though actually belongiug to a flower, may be distflled into oil, for example.37 
The jjiva thus is a real, though temporary, transformation of Brahman and is not the result 
.purely of a misconception as hi Sankara’s Mvaita. B. also recognises amdyd like Sankara : 
but it accounts only for the lapse of Brahmmi, into the J^m-condition of flnitude and not 
also for its worldly life or aativadra.^^ Though springing from Brahman, avid/y& does not 
affect the whole of it but only a part which thereby comes to be cut off, as it were, from 
BraJman and forgets its identity with it. Avidyd has accordingly its abode in the jtva and 
not in The jtva is thus the result of two conditions — one, avidyd which delimits 

it (parUcedMM) and the other, vdsand Which modifies it (vikarirt).^^ The second condition 
is sometimes stated as or * attachment’ since the ydaanda arc eventually trace- 

able to it. 

n. 

It seems necessary to differentiate in some sense or Other between common and meta- 
physical knovdedge ; otherwise there would be no justification for any philosophic inquiry 
at all. Hence it becomes a matter of importance for a metaphysician to the relation 

between these two kinds <rf knowledge. According to Saukaxa, both axe valid, but while 
common knowledge is so only for the purposes of everyday-life, the other, as known 

89 Sankara on Br. Up., U, iii (p. 328). 34 gee VOttiiia, II, iii, 72—80. 

38 This rdrfi, though described in somewhat diBeientterins by Sankara and Stoftfivara is the j’fwo which 
word is ei^Edioitly used by Vidyicauya in his Vdrtika-adra, p. 663 (Benares edition). 

86 i.e., the traces of previous karma and jfidna. Sec Br. Up., IV, iv, 2, md tite lefetenoe in note 
33 above. 

See p. 1012^ st« 7he word vd^atUt ixxdeed xueanfl * perfulnixigf.* 

38 See Vdrt/ikat p. 1154, st. 42, and p. 1156, st. 53. 

3ft See Ibid »9 pp. 1156-7, st. 54-55. Compare TfJedon VdrHka, p. 1001, st. 
prajM-pariskrtah. 

4o Qf. Ibid»f p. 1156, st. 51, and p. 1163, st. 80. ^ukarc^ traoes * attaobmant * itself to 
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through tho scripture, is absolutely valid.^i Empirical knowledge thus stands on a lower 
footing than metaphysical knowledge. It is provisional and true only In a partioular 
‘ universe,’ so to speak. Any discrepancy between the two is to be ex^daiued by referenc 
fo tho distinctive qiheres to which they belong.^a All empirical knowledge, for instance* 
preropposes variety but the scripture teaches unity ; yet there is really no conflict Ibetwee* 
t hem, for empirical knowledge whUo it involves a reference to duality does not also vou I 
for its validity.^ The view which B. took of this matter was altogether different. To h* 
both empirical and revealed knowledge are equally valid and in exactly the same seni** 
Perception not only gives diversity but also validates it ; for nothing that is ‘atooer]' 
a,TOertamed by a prandna can ever be otherwise than tru6.« Moreover, the scriptiw S 
confirms the truth of diversity in such of its portions as describe Creation.^ And^ 
\oTj properly emphasises in its pimsly metaphysical portions tho unity underlvhu? 
which we commonly miss. A accowliugly concluded timt .BwAmau, the ultimate 

should exhibit both the feature.s and be a unify-in-diversity {dmUMvaifa)M This vie 
is termed pmndi^samueeaya by Ananda-jfiana in one place.« Safikara explains ^ 
reference to variety in tho Upetnisada as a mere anuvMa of what is empiricallv known jir,i 
so, as carrying no new authority with it. Thus he restricts the scope of the 8(^2 
as an mdependent and primary pmmdna, to the teaching of unity alone. ^ ' 

III. 


As the doctrine of unity is the specific teaching of the Upanisads, it is not onlv nere 
tual knowledge that is provisionally true, according to iSaiikara, but also the subieet lo*?* 
rf th. WMtfi. a a, Veda. Hen® om that destas to reaUto ^ 

above tho notions of ohUgation impUed in that and, lenonnoe the worid 
B foBoire hen tho same ooutao ae hofOTo and tries to oo-ordmate the teaohiiL of toth^tf 
noommonding flie oombination of jUm trith hmm for attaining «ojJ« 7 
^ twds. i>ra«d!^.«im»» 09 <t on the theorotioai tide hae for him its oount«part a 
toTOMomi^jSi on tho praotioal. Jnst as in the former ease, neither ^ontiT^ 
Revelation is alone to be taken as valid but both so here aian Krtfit Zw. 
be regarded as the means of mhsa, for both alii are prescribed in theToSt should 

too not discard but, as is weU known. hoTn^^^ 

awning to hto IS only indirectly or remotely useful in securing mohJ It is 
ofy^Mna which brings about mohsa, unaided. ^ ‘ 

According to all YidMm, ^mhH or ‘detachment * is iiBeeflHAT.w 
iovmisa, Btttwhae toaraloolmtodo«^dar^ one qualifies 

a corisuiets that result as possible only through bjum It is onl T ^ 

actual experience, the real worth of aU^things toat to^ne^l^ \ through 

d esires th at we can grow indifferent to them. This view is has J ^ minister to our 

_ Anisvi ew is baaed upon a very ancient Indian 

^ m 


« IMi, Ttia on 8t. 913 (p. 248). ThisshftnW *u • V* i» at- 30-36. 
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theory kuo\('n as Mim-pradlmihsa-vdiaA^ The gradual exhaustion oi all worldly 
enjoyment is obviously iihpossible ; but there is another course open to us according to the 
Upanisads and that is by attaining to SUra-hood and in that state participating ip universal 
life. Nobody, according to B., can acquire genuine viraM who has not reached this state.*^ 
Hence the first aim of a person that is desirous of liberation is to strive to reach this stage, 
by identifying himself, through updsana as taught in the Upamaads, with the SHtra. or 
Hmiitfa-garbhaaDA carrying on simultaneously the mtya-hanrm enjoined in the scripture.*^ 
This is the first kind of samuccaya. It leads to apavarga^^ or ‘ escape from mda&ra,' which 
B. viewed as distinct from molm though on tho way to it. The soul that has so far succeeded 
will not be born again, for it has given up all narrow attachment, and its condition then is 
described as antardJ^vasM, {i.e„ a condition intermediate between soihsdra and mokaa). 
It is there free from all the ills of life. Though the baleful influences of attaohmmit {daahga), 
one of its two limiting factors, have then been overcome, Ihe gtm has not yet ret^d its 
true nature, for avidyd, the other factor, persists separating it from Brahmn.*^ For ac- 
complishing this further’ end of overcoming avidyd, mnucmya again is necessary. The 
precise nature of this second samuocaya, however, is unfoi-tunately not quite dear. One 
element in it is certain. The jtva has so far identified itself with only Hiranya-garbJia, a 
part of Brahman ; and it has now to realise it os a part thereof. In other words the one- 
ness of the with JJrafcmre— not merely with Hiranya-garbha—ia to be known, os taught 
in Aham brahma asmi. This knowledge is vidyd. Butit is not regarded as sufficient by itself 
to destroy avidyd and is required to be combined with meditation upon the s&tra once- 
again.** The object of this second element in the samuccaya is not manifest. It is intro- 
duced probably because it is thought that the knowledge of Aham brahma asmi, 
while it may lead to the conviction that all spirit is one, leaves out of account the ^tire 
physical universe. Hence also probably the statement that the meditation now on the 
sidra (i.e., the adjunct of Hiranya^garbka) should be, not merely as a finite effect as in the pre- 
vious stage, but as one >vith the infinite Brahman, its cause.*® It seems that ho/rma also 
has to be performed here as in the ease of the previous samuccaya but in a totally different 
spuit— ’net as a means to an end, but, like all else, as one with Brdktnan.^^ The doer, the 
deed, its means and its end are all Bradman, for Brcdiman is the sole realiiy. Thus for 
apavarga as well as for rmha, samuccaya is necessary according to li. 

IV. 


A distinguishing featme of Sankara’s docti-inc is that self-realization is attained directhj 
through revealed tests like Tat tvam asi, for he believes that verbal 'statements also may 
yield immediate knowledge*^. According to jB.*» and also according to all other Indian 
Lo g ici an s, verbal statements, whether revealed or not, can never lead to immediate knowledge. 
Thus from the formula Tat tvam asi only mediate knowledge is possible j but it is not adequate 

*» Sm for an account of this theory, Vdrt&ca,ip. 106, st. 343 ft See also Manumrti, ii, 94 , 
nrhieh clearlycontj^acritidemofit. It is necessary to add ftat this was formulated not pirely as 
methioo-psyoholo^cal theory but in the course of reconciling the teaching of the harma-k&nAa with 
:hatof theySi;ta-i!»fft^. *' 

60 Seo r(tr*ii’a,p, 778, st. 1761. 

5X See Sankara on Br. Up., I, iv, 10 (p. 151); nlso I'ika ou Vdrtika, p. i\m, d, 1 128.(1, and Br. Up., 
h i and 11. . • 


B3 

3d 

54 

5C 

57 


C/. Sankara on Br. Up, HI, jj, ig (j). 416 ) . apavarg&kJiySfnaiifaraidvattlUlm. 
San^a on Sr. Up. m, H, 13 (p. 416). vmjea, p, 770. st. 1713, p. 1164, st. 42 
Ibid., r- 770, st. 1709. te Cf. VdHika, p. 769, at, 1703. 

See e.g.. VdHika, p. 179, st. 1706-7, qf. Bhagavadgita, iv, 24. 

See e.g., Vdrlika, p. 64, at. 206. es im,, p. 1337, gt, 70$. 
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cloatrovoBT imnudiale beliel in the troth ol more diversity, ontilit also has been faansfonned 
tato taOTledge. The means of doing this is constant meditation (termed pramM- 

»i«s. dhyim. ete.)» upon it. It is only when one suo^nUy o^es out thi 

meditation that one can realise the self. While B. like Sankara admits the aid of the scriptnrt 
as essential for knoTvdng the ultimate truth, he considers that that scriptural knowledge haj 
to be supplemented by meditation. It is. the result of such meditation that we hare to 
imderstand from the Vidya of the second sawiwccayo referred toabore aud not a.mete 
intellectual apprehension of the truth of Mam brahma, asmi or Tat tvam^ osi. If bMvm 
is thus necessary for securing mokea and if the need for it, which is a Icnyd, i.e., something 
to be done, is known only throitgh the scripture, the two M?dos of the Veda axe drawn 
together more closely here than in Sankara’s Advaiia. As in the karma-kdn^ we find 
injunctions about sacrificial acts, so in the Upanisads, we find, aocor^ to B. injunction 
about meditative acts. Safikara makes a vital distinction between jndwa and bhdvand or 
updsana; and wMleheregards the latter os fcriyd and admits *vidhi ’ in respect of it, he uncom-, 
promisingly denies that the former is either a kriyd or requires a vidJd*^. A consequence,, 
of this difference of view is that statements like Tat ivam aai which are of the first importance 
in Sankara’s Advaita are useful in B’a doctrine only as supplying the theme for meditation 
and statements like Atm&mmeva loJcam-updsUa^^ take precedence of them. 


V. 

So far we have recounted the more important doctidnes of B. as they can be gathered 
chiefly from the writings of Sankara and commentaries on them. There, however, remainB 
an important point to be mentioned yet. Surd^vara in more than one place in his VdHih 
tries to explain S.’s view*point as in effect the , same as Sankara’s and represents .B. as a 
vivarta-vddin instead of a pzrin&ma^vddin*K Whatever of the latter view we find in B. is 
to be esplsdned, according to SurS^vara, as only a provisional solution of the ultimate philoso. 
phioal problem, exactly as it is the case in Sankara’s Advaita. It seems strar^e that if S. did 
teach such a doctrine, Sankara should have subjected it to so severe and so frequent a criticism. 
Sui-fiSvara is not unaware of this objection, and, raising it in his Vdrtika,^^ answer.'} it by saying 
that what Sankara intended to controvert was not B.'s view but rather his view as expounded 
by some of his followers. Generally speaking, however, Saokara’s criticism appears to be 
directed against B. himself. However that may be, one point becomes clear from this, viz., 
that B, was long anterior to Sankara and Sur64vara ; for J5.’« tewhing by then had been, in 
certain respects, f orgotten.^^ Another fact of importance is that Sur§4yara thought it worth 
his while to cite B. in his favour. Whatever B. might have taught, it is clear that his nam(f 
carried wm^t with the fedemtim at the time ; and the expounders of Vedanta found it useful 
to qdote iiis anthority in support of their own views. This attitude of regard on the part 
of Sai@6vara bears out the relative antiquity of B. With the information available, it seem^ 
we may also determine the superior limit of his date. In the very beginning of passage 10 of Br^i 
L'p. (I, iv), the word brahma occurs and Sankara in his commentary notices two inteipretationf 
of this word, both of which he discards before giving bis own explanation of it. Snanda* jfifttiaf 

1*9 Of. p. 623, Bt. 948 ; p, 1887, st. 706 See also Sankara on Sr. Up. (p. 190). 

90 Soo e.g„ Sankara on I, x, 4. J3r. Up., I, iv, 16. 

as Soe r.^., Tthd on VarHka, p. 666, st. 1164. 09 See Vdrtika p. 666, et. 1106. 

0* In noto 9 aboro, it was stated that H.’a oominentary was in aU probabiUty known to BnrOfivatk 
and even to Anonda-jfiSna. Tins need not clash with the present statement that B’s doctrine, in Boine..4L 
its detoilSi was difforently understood by distent interpreters at the time. .Witness variations bf 
among the followers of ^aukara regarding his teaching. 
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m his gloss refers the fii-st of these to the VrUi-kdra, and the other to JB.®* In his gloss on 
the corresponding passage in the Fdrtiito,** he makes the VrUi-hdm^s view the ptkvO’ptthaa 
or prim facie view leading to interpretation. If it thus involves a reference to the view 
of the Vrt^Mra, itfoUows that JB. should have flourished after him.®^ 

This is perhaps the best place to allude to a point of some biographical interest touching B. 
He seems to have been a devotee of AgnumiMnara*^ and Sur46vara has more than once a 
gibe at him in reference to it.®^ But it is not clear what exactly is the signiflcance of this 
allusion. It may be that it refers to what was a noticeable feature of B.’s creed in life ; for 
his doctrine, as we know, lays stress on the importance oi ' Hirai}ya-gatbha , — ^identifiable with 
in the penultimate stage of a Yedantin'e training. Further since SurdSvara 
pointedly draws attention to a mm or ‘ boon ’ received by B. through the prasdda or 
‘grace’ of Agnip we may also probably conclude that B. recognised in some form the 
doctrine of bhaUir-a doctrine which does not find any considerable place in Sankara’s 
Admita. 

VI. 

The resemblance between the SdmMiya and the doctrine of B. is noteworthy. There is, 
of course, this important distinction that while JB.’s Ved&nta is monistic and idealistic, the 
Sddiit/ya is dualistic and realistic. Barring this distinction, there is a general similarity 
In the philosophic standpoint of the two. Both are theories of pm^Anut, though in the 
S&khhga, it is the Prahrti that evolves, and here it is Brdhmm. In the process of evolution, 
according to both, the ultimate reality becomes difierentiated into the manifold things of 
experience which are both identical with and different from it. The parallelism extends 
beyond this general standpoint to details also 

1. Though the conception of the (Maftydmin can have no place in atheistic SdisMga, 
it has something more or less corresponding to it in the sister system of Yoga?^ The sdhins 
of B. are practically the Pmim of the SMUpt and the avydkrta, its PrahU. The sdim 
again may be identified with mahenf*^ since, as bvddhi, it is the pre-eminent element in the 
lihga-ia^m, though for a complete equivalent of it we shall have to take along with it the 
eleven indHyae {dewOds)^^ and the five tanmMrae. When the gross elements emerge from 
the last, we have the the visible vesture of the cosmic soul. This comparison, it 
will be noticed, breaks down in the case of two of the e^ht avasMs recognised by B., and only 
one out of the twenty-five principles known to the Sdn\khya. The lack of anything corres- 
ponding to jdti and in the SdiiMya system is significant. It has in all probabilily to 
be esqdained by the supposition that, while B.’a scheme includes not only the samuti-srtii 
but also the vyasti-srsti, the SMlehya concerns itself only with one of them. This deficiency 


«« Sea Ttkd on Br. Up. BM^a (p. 152). «« p. 671, st. 1189. 

<7 The Boggestion of T. M. Trip&thi in bis bttrodnction (p. xv) that B. is the Vrt^Mra is &iia 
beside the mark. (See note 1 above.) 

*a This is menly the personification of <c/as— the first creation, Ob, Up., VI, ii, 3. 

•9 Of,, for ezamjde, Vdrtika, J, iv, 409, 700, 701, etc. 7# gee Br. Up., I, i and ii, as also J, iv, 161 
71 See Fdr(jl», p. 1164, st. 9^ p. 1236, st. 136. Oompare generally in this connection the specnlationB 
ieiontained in the Affld-nhasya iSatapaiha Br. X), wherein also occurs the name of SSndilya assodated from 
early times with the doctrine of bhaJOi, 
i , 7S Of. Vdrt^a, p. 1286, st. 38. 

r 78 The fifd/Aora-erWt, for instance, equates fmiAcit with See vaSiu KSriM 22, BenaiM 

ti^on. 

’ 74 See Sdi/bl^tipimeam-bhdtyS, U, IS, 
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in the Sdihk/iya scheme thi-ows light on what has always been a matter of some perplejitv 
to scholars, viz.t whether its tattma are oosmio or individnalJ' The comparison here in- 
stituted suggests that the whole of the Sdthk^ya scheme is in reality cosmic only and that the 
adjuncts of the individual Pmufta — ^their subtle and gross bodies — are further pari'^cimat 
as jM and are from virAj. If this conjecture is r%ht, it will be eaty to see that the 
dropping of the idea of the oosmio soul, at some stage, transformed an originally coaoio 
scheme of taUvaaf* into one having reference to individuals only and the introduction into the 
evolutionary series of ahath-kdra,l^ to which nothing oowesponds in S.’s doctrine, led to the 
definite emergence of classical Bdihlikya, The word mahot with its cosmic significance 
though often replaced by the adjunct of an individual—is still there to disclose the 

course of this transformation. 


2, A familiar point in the 8d)hWt,ya doctrine is what is known as prakfH-hya'^^, which 
is the designation for the condition reached by one that has succeeded in realising the'natBw 
oi PrakfU but has not distinguished it from Ptmiaa. In this condition the Purusa has 
neither pain nor pleasure, and so for, it agrees with what B. terms amrmrnsShd, to which 
allusion has been made already. There may be points of difference between the two but 
the coincidence is still striking. . * 


3. Both according to the SddMya and the doctrine of B. the knowledge of the ultimate 
truth— acquired in the one case mainly through Beason and in the other mainly throush 
Eevelation-is only mediate ; and this knowledge, being, as already stated, not adequate to 
remove the wrong convictions on which our empirical activity is founded, has in both cases 
to be- transformed into immediate knowledge through meditations^ 


4. Tho S^Biia d«on-b« ihs evolueon of PmtfH as designed to biing about M«« 

V T°^: The empha^ laid npon 6*01,. as a prelimiilaiy to 

as in as case ot A’s dootrino. But in Le fom j, 

wl^ tto teaobing has come doTO to no, is nqiiioiay toaeed ssin 

Saokaia s to Sofo-dariam in a© obieots of onr desire •© Henm v. 1 - 

aaisss^orfoatur, oonnnon a a© a„'doo«nosl Zonad^ InZlZ 

snggats sonrs odginsl oonneotion of a© SMAy. wM. a© aeory of 

a tk *» a* oonflnnatiott whioh this inqniir hrinn 

hy some His Dsnsss,, a., ^is SatHysi. an 

foremost sZ^TZga^r^SX:,"^*” to «.y that on. fm 


w See, for example, itix mihv’aSixSt/sie/iuf nn ‘M« 7 r« nr., ‘ 

pp. 242 ff. » . PP- -.4B-7 . Deussien : PhUoaophy of tftc jjpa 

«-See Sumkhya-pmvacana.UHUija, iii, 9.10 

7t 2: 243. 

See Ktinkd, 46, i^dihkluja-pruvaeana ii 64 
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Th» Bsiiiaions Obremonibs aud Customs o» 
THE PaBSBBS, by JiVANJI fTAMSHEDffl MODI, 
B.A., Ph.D., CJ.Eo British lacUa Press, Maza- 
gon, Bombay, 1922, 

*Thift is a valuable work on Zoroastrian ceremo - 
nles and customs, which will serve as an autho- 
ritative work of reference, not ozUy to the Parsia 
themselves, but cdso to European scholars engaged 
in the study of Avesta and Pahlavi texts. The 
author states that the book is the outcome of 
the work on Pars! ceremonies and customs, which 
he imdertook for Dr, Hastings’ monument^ 
DicHoifutry of Region a}id and that, in 

oonsideration of the numerous points which arise 
from time to time for decision both in the sphere 
of historical research and in the domain of the 
law, he has omitted no detail of value and has 
made the book .as exhaustive cus possible. The 
whole subject has been divided into five principle 
heads, vi*., Sooio -religious ceremonies. Purification 
oeremonies. Initiation, Oonseoration, and LAturgi- 
cal ceremonies. It is needless to remark that the 
book is a TmTta of information, based upon the 
careful researchea of a liletixne and presented 
with all the authority attadbing to one who is a 
past master of Iranian lore. It is furnished with 
an ample index. 

fi. M. EnWARDBS. 

AHNUAU RBFOBT OE THB DmHOTOB-GBJNBBAn OE 

ABOHJBOXioaT tK INDIA, 1920-21, by Sib John 
MA uagAi:.T,^ Superintendent, Gkivemment Printing, 
Calcutta, I92d* 

This review of the work of the Arohseo- 

lo^cal Survey of India marks the oommenoexnent of 
a now epoch in the history of the Department. For 
the oonstitutional refcurms inaugurated in 
1920-21, the entire cost of the Department and of 
all its activities is to be borne by the Central Gov- 
ernment, and, although the Local Goveniments 
stiU remain in executive control of the provincial 
sta&, they aot in this respect as the agents of the' 
Tm pmal Government. Moreover, the officers of the 
' department aiTe now to confine their attention to 
' those monuments only which have been declared 
** protected and which have been accepted as a 
central charge by the Government of India. As 
these monuments number in all 2,500, the average 
number in charge of each of the eight Superinten- 
dmts of Archaeology will be roughly 312,-->a by 
no means inconsiderable burden. . 

Under the main head of Oonseryation, the Dkec- 
tor-Gknerai reports that the restoration of the dj^ans 
; dr cloisters which originally bounded the enclosure 
of the Taj Mahal is rapidly nearing opm|detion, and 
^the photographs in Plate X at the end of the Report 
- ’ lihow how greatly the appearance of the enclosure 
' , ..has thereby been improved. The tomb of Akbar at 


Slkandarah has likewise been improved by the res- 
toration of the eastern one of the four great cause- 
ways, and Sir John Marshall expresses his regret, 
which will be shared by many, that owing to exten- 
sive dilapidation and lack of funds the northern 
causeway cannot be similarly treated. Important 
work was also carried out on the tomb of Asaf Bhan, 
Jahangir’s Prime Minister, and on the domed ceiling 
of the crypt of Jahangir’s tomb, and on several other 
important historical relics in the Panjab, United 
Provinces, and Bengal. In the Bajgir valley in 
Bihar an efiort was made **to preserve certain 
curious and as yet undecipherable inscriptions in the 
so-called Shell Character, which occur on a rooky 
pathway running through the vole,” while in the 
Southern Circle special attention was paid to the 
Krishnagiri Fort in Salem District, which, situated 
on a bare and lofty mass of gneiss, twice repulsed 
British attempts to take it by storm- It was only 
on. the ratification of the treaty of Seringapatam 
that the fort passed into Britirii hands, and a garri- 
son was established, which was maintained V until 
its final abandonment, owing to an accident, in 1801 , 
when Captain Henry Smith and many of the garri- 
son were destroyed by the blowing up of the maga^ 
rine.®* 

The repair of the famous Ajanta frescoes was an 
achievement of more than common interest. Under 
the auspices and at the expense of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, two Italian experts. Professor 
OecconI and Count Orsini, were engaged to execute 
the necessary repairs ; and despite the difficulties 
of the problem* the patience and skill of the restau- 
rateurs have succeeded in re-affixing the |>aintiiigs 
to the rook in a manner likriy to endure for some 
centuries to come. Another useful achievement 
was the sestoratioii of the ancient staircase leading 
up to the main eiiwpa at Jamalgarhl in the Frontier 
Circle. 

Exploration was carried out at Harappa in the 
Panjab and resulted in the discovery, in^ aUoi, of 
two seeds, which, like the seal originally published 
by Cunningham, exhibit the device of a bull without 
the hump and *®legends in the same inscrutable 
script, to which we have as yet no manner of due.** 
Further excavation, together with other relies thus 
brought to light* indicate that the Harappa Seals 
and their pictograidrio legends bdong to the pro;- 
Mauryan epoch. At Taxfla, whidi under Sir John 
Marshall’s guidance has already yirided so many 
important data* exploration was resapMd at the city 
of Sirkap and at the earlier city on the Bhir Mound. 
Previous excavations at the latter site had already 
revealed three distinct strata bufidlnge* to which 
must now be added a fourth and still later stratum, 
containing a few scattered remains, which Sir John 
Marshall assigns to the 3rd or 4tli century b.o. 
^e stratum next bdoTf it^ which contains, tto 
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mworityof the buildmgs already excaTOted.mu^ be 

in the 4th or 5th century b.c. &r John 
5»all discusses also the character and purpose of the 
curious ** pillars’’ and narrow “wells, which are 
salient features of the Bhir Mound, and lea^s no 
room for doubt that the “wells “ were soak-pits for 
the disposal of sullage* The use of the “ pillarfl 
still remains undetermined. • One of the “ wdls 
was packed with earthem vessels of all shapes and 
sizes, all upside down and obviously laid there with 
some care, precisely as earthenware vessels, kerosene 
tins etc., are used in modem soak-pita, to prevent 
the pit from collapsing, while at the same time per- 
mitting the sullage to soak in without hindrance. 
Plates XV to XVII at the end of the Report give 
excellent illustrations of some of the smaller relics 
found in the buildings of the Bhir Mound. 


Two very important sculptures were discovered 
near Muttra, United Provinces. One of these, 8 
feet in height, represents a Kushan King, seated on a 
throne, and is in perfect preservation, including 
head and headdress, in contrast to the other known 
statues of that dynasty. The dress resembles that 
in the statue^ of Wima Kadphises, and the headdress 
is the high conical cap, evidently of Central or West 
Asiatic origin, which appears on several heads at 
Muttra and in certain early Indian bas-reliefs. It 
is hoped that further examination of this statue 
nmy reveal an epigraph of the royeA name on the 
pedestal. The other statue is that of a female, 
oarved in the round and now worriiipped as Monasa 
Devi in a modem temple. Between the feet of the 
stotUB is an inscription in Brahmi characters, identi- 
6 b 1 in part with the ixiscription on the Parkham 
statue. The reading and interpretation have not 
yet been (dearly determined, but are likely to prove 
of the highest historical Interest. In the Bogra 
District an interesting ruin was closely surveyed at 
liEahaathiEuigarh, .which Ounningham identified with 
the ancient city of Paundra-vardhana, and was 
found to fibow traces of walls constructed of bricks 
measuring between 10 and 16 inches, and therefore 
to b3 of great antiquity. Proper excavation of the 
site, sia soon as funds axe available, will liifely 
yWd important resniltg. At Nalahda the most im- 
Ipoffttisit find of the year was a. large oopper-piate 
foteibed on both aidcB with a long and important 
record of Xing Devapaladeva, the third rejxesenta- 
tlve of the famous Pala dynasty of Eastern India. 
The record contains certain lines glorifying “the 
ambasocdor Bala*Vanna and his liege-lord Sri 
Balaputaadeva, king of Suvamadvip^*^ which Pan- 
dit Hiianauda Shastri identifies with the modem 
Sumatra. This identification is strengthened by 
this fact that Balaputradeva is styled grandson of 
fte hhig of Yavabfaumi, which is evidently Java ; 

in the words of Sir John Marshafl, “the 
: ewgqqgh I^WB that King Devapaladeva granted 
these ^ apparently built this monastery 


of Nalanda at the instance of this king of Sumatrt) 
interesting political questions of the 9th century are 
involved, which Pwdit Kirananda Shastri promisee 
to work out in a separate contribution to the Bpi. 
graphia Indiea in due course.** 

The Report contains most interesting sections on 
important exploratory work carried out in Arakan 
and on discoveries made in several Indian States, 
while the gist of several hitherto unpublished ins- 
criptions is furnished in the epigraphioal sections. 
Among the latter may be noted a new inscription of 
Xanishka’s reign, dated in the Kushan year 23, 
which, when read with the Mathura Yupa inscirip 
tiou of Vaaidika, further shortens the iiitervd 
hitherto known to exist between these two kings, 
who came to the throne one after another. Another 
new record of King Kama of the Chedi dynasty oi 
Dahala enables the first regnal year of that king to 
be definitely fixed at a.d. 1052-53. There are many 
other points of the highest interest in this valuable 
Report, which should find its way into the liands of 
every student of Indian history and antiquities, and 
one can only hope that the activities of Sir John 
Marshall’s Department will be as valuable under the 
new arrangements introduced with the political re- 
forms as they have been during the past fifteen 
years. The Report is, as usual, embellished with 
good photographic plates. 

S. M. Edwabdxs. 


A Histobv of Aitoixht A 3 sn > Modern- Festivals 

OR THE Aryans by 9<3^VEDl. 

A most interesting book, especially to the stu- 
dent of comparative religion and ancient history, 
A very readable book, written in choice Gujarati, 
and in which the flow of the narrative is not un- 
duly arrested by the introduction of Sanskrilasms. 
There are, however, numerous printer’s errors, 
And lastly, a very opportune book, if, as noted 
in the preface, the hesitancy of the 5th standard 
boy as regards the sequence of Daforfi and Divfili 
be charaoteristio of the general want of knowledge 
of the rising Hindu generation concerning their 
festivals and the origin and meaning of those fes- 
tivals* Much as if an English boy were doubtful 
whether Easter preceded or followed WhitsuniSde. 

The author, in his preface, classifies Bmdn 
festivals in respect of their origin as (1) seasonal; 
(2) historioed ; (8) domestio. But in the body of 
the . book the detailed description of each festival 
proceeds in its monthly sequence, coxmnenoiiig; 
with tl^ month of Chaitra (Moroh-April), and iti' 
place in the prefatory classification is duly dis- 
cussed and deteimined* 

Our author treats of forty-three festivals in idL 
He states for each the method of observance and 
the rites prescribed by the &d$traa on the ons, ' 
hand, and the present-day vogue on other", 
hand. Divergent praotlceis^ prevailing in dififereni^ 
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parta of India* are duly set out. Historical 
ceferenoes are then given* myths and legends are 
discussed and inferences dravni as regards the ori- 
gin and development in process of time of a fes- 
tival* or a change in its character and observance* 
A most important part of the book consists of those 
sections in which the author sets forth the moral 
to be drawn from the vcdorous deeds and the 
righteous actions of the central figures of worship* 
and makes suggestions as to the use to which such 
festivals might be put to the public advantage. 
Thus, in dealing with the , the fes- 

tival, according to the author’s views, of the dei- 
fed prince Bima, whose exploits are celebrated 
in the epic, Bd^ina’s prowess as a warrior 

and right conduct as a man, Sit&’s fortitude and 
chastity and Janaka’s wisdom and polity are dwelt 
on. Or, in treating of the Mah.d» EkMadi festividt 
he advocates the holding of exhibitions and public 
meetings, the establishment of museums and 
libraries, the provision of play-grounds* where 
cricket, footbeJl and other games could be jdayed* 
cinematograph representations of the deeds of the 
deified heroes and holy men of the past, and so 
forth, in connexion with this a&d other festivals. 
Thus will the national spirit, he sa 3 n 3 * be fostered* 
the national material wealth be increased and at- i 
tention be directed to the deeds of glory and piety I 
of the Past. 

The author has approached his task with a broad 
mind. He olaims to take up no particular doctmal 
standpoint of Hinduism, and he invites critiGism, 
apparently with special reference to the historical 
portion of his work* in the oompilatibn of which his 
intimate knowledge of Vedio and Puranic lore 
has stood him in good stead. 

As instances of bis liberal views the following 
may be cited. He describes Visnu and Xndra 
as Aryan wcundors, who took an active part in the' 
conquest of India, who were first revered as an- 
cestors and subsequently became deified. He 
writes ; ** Knua was bom, lived and died, as other 
meyyeame to life, lived their lives and passed away.’’ 
Vdmana, he thinks, was no dwarf, but a very clever 
Aryan, who with hia<» followers encroached on 
the dominion of the Daitya King Bali and finally 
drove him out of the land. Hanumflna he takes 
.to have been a non-Aryan warrior chief, who in 
the lapse of tizne attained to Qodhood. And so ! 
o^f and so on. { 

That this treatment represents a great advance | 
over the narrow-mindedneas of Hindu Orthodoxy* | 
we will all admit. When, however^ we forsake t^ 
safe oasis of the divine origin of the gods, we are 
oast out into the arid wastes of Mythology with 
its mirages of History, We may* if m be fortunate, 
asrive at some other pleaeaat and stable foot-hold* 
or we may not. The ancient history of India 
toows not bhronology and is for the most pert 


I inextricably interwoven with myth and legend. 
I The author Bursts that an attempt be made to 
I unravel the mystery* bat if the chronological key 
be miaaing* we can only peep through the rents 
and holes of the door which veils the Past. At 
most we must be satisfied with plausible inferences, 
and we are never oertedn that even the small sub- 
stratum of facts, which appears to underlie the 
incubus of myth and legend* may not have been 
altered in the telling to lend colour to the mythical 
and legendary matter. Take Visnu and Xndra* 
The author considers that they were Aryan warriors 
of the Deva clan or dans, who first fought with 
their kinsmen, the Daityaa or Xndo-lramaQS or 
Perrians and then colonized the Panjab. The very 
origin of the Daityas, the descendants of Diti, one 
of the thirteen daughters of Dak^a, is enveloped 
in myth. These thirteen fair maidens married 
the equally mythical or remotely semi -historical 
Kalyapa* and some of them, according to some 
PUrdnas, were the anoestreases of beasts as well as 
of men. If we concede, as perhaps we may, that 
the Aditya-Devas fought with the Daityas, we 
have still very dender ground for holding that the 
I ^od Vi^fuu* who subsequently superseded Bidra 
as the chief Aryan god, was the warrior who led 
^he Aryans into India. There were probably many 
Vi^uus, as there were, as the aut^r admits, many 
Indraa. That 'V 199 U again was instrumental in 
the advance eastwards, from a eonaideration of 
the mere fact that he is called Bfeangpdui C armed 
with a bow ’), while poor Ihdxa had only his dub 
(vajra) for close combat, is interesting, but hardly 
convincing. It must further be noted that Xndra 
is a very aadent Aryan god. His name is found 
along with those of Mitra, Varuna and the Ntaatyaa 
in the Boghaz-KSui tablets of 1400 b,o. in Anatolia. 
As Mr. Pargiter, on credible grobnds, . fixes tlip 
I presence of Aryan Kmgs in India as long ago as 
2100 B.O., it seems to follow that the original Xndra 
could not have led the Aryans into India. He 
must have existed as a god or deified hero before 
2100 B.o. in Anatolia for his memoiy to have been 
retained by those Aryans, who stayed on in the 
Anatolian home, while the bulk of the horde passed 
on through Persia to India. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the derivation of Sura from Surd*, 
the Soma- juice, is, to say the least of it, doubtful. 
That the oldest p^ of the Veda speaks of the 
Devas or Aryan gods (? deified ancestors) as Asu- 
raa, and that the Equation a^sura = npn^ sura * is 
one of later date. The Indo-Imniau gods or deified 
heroes no doubt were termed .cAt4fW (ssaeurers)* 
Subsequently when the Indian split up into 

tribes and to be known by thieir tribal naunes, 
Asztra became a term of reproach, reminiscent of 
the hated Indo-Iranians, and was applied in that 
e&aee te 
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The booh under review claiiufl to be an acoount 
of the festivals of the ** Aryans It would have 
bean as weU to dedne more clearly the term 
** Aryan Perhaps the author applies the term 
to Aryans proper and their mixed progeny, and 
uses tl» feim non-Aryan for those pre-Aryan 
and present-existing races, which were not con- 
quered by the Indo-Aryan. It must always he 
remembered that the ethnological (and more 
especially the craniological) evidence shows that 
Aryan penetration of India was strongest in the 
Panjab, that a mixed Aryo-Dravidian race arose in 
the Ganges Delta, that the semi-Dravidian, semi* 
Mongolian East (Bengal) received a sparse Aryan 
infiltration, and that southwards, Aryan ooloni- 
zotioxi reached its furthest limits in the Deccan 
fdateau. It is probable therefore on prma fade 
grounds that non-Aryan religious cults continued 
to flourish in the East and South, that they in- 
fiuenoed Aryan, belief, especially in the Qangetic 
Delta, as well as that they were influenced by them, 
and that in seeking to elucidate the evolution of 
Siva from the Vedic Kudra, or the venoilion- 
daubed Hanumfin-atone of MehcurHstra from the 
mon-ape of the we must take due 

account of the interaction of these oonfiioting re 
llgious standpoints. We should not, it is sub- 
mitted, negleot the vestiges of animal and fetish 
worship where they are apparent, and seek to give 
an ** Aryan ** gloss to what were clearly non-Asryan 
prootioes assimilated into the hi^-devdoped phi 
losophioal creed of Brahman Pandits. Thus, while 
the author admits that pballio worship was grafted 
on to Saivism, we have no dear ei^osition of the 
non- Aryan oharacter of the rapid growth of Pdrvati, 
the gentle * Maid of the Mountain,* into the fierce, 
tiger-riding DurgA, or the terrible KAJl, to whom 
human sacrifice was dear. We may suspect here 
tikat orthodox Brahmanism compromised with 
local and non- Aryan sects, as it does at the present 
dayi. and that it baa added a theological tinge to 
hoxrihla and revolting savagery. 

Nor is the evolution of Siva from a mere epithet, 

^ ^ Hhets, sotalafaotoEily accounted for. That 
Budra* a storm god, or a god presiding over cattle 
«d mediomal herbs* is ciflled &va (auspicious) 
m tile Bg Veda is triae enough. But Budra was 
m entiidy ^ubordiMte Vedio Deity, and the hymns 
^ him are few. A god similar to Budra may have 
been worehippad by “ thieves, robbers and moun- 
Ww ^rally,** but he could hardly have been 
w Vedio Budra, as the author asserts. The 
«^or says that they conceived of their god as 
akuDs. i^biting owneterieB and 
m deer^. Saivism appea*, to be a 
of non-Aryaa oults, to ^ch a Btahmanioal 
Ibe V.ao Buda, , 1 , 

»l» god. aad th» okboMtta. of Po- 
^ gave a more or less composite an 

l*«ance. Yet ^ aU is said 


fvoiship still remains the xoost promiuont form in 
wbidi the god is publicly and privately propitiate^ 
and it is in that worship, against which the Tedic 
Aryans strove and prayed to their gods not to aHoe 
the followers of the iSiina deva to interrupt their 
saorifioes, that we should probably seek for tbe 
effective and principal origin of the Saiva cult. 

The author has, in treating of the 
da6!, given a very interesting account of the de- 
velopment of Vaishnavism, which may be wim - 
med up as follows; Vienu in Yedio times was « 
sun god, but inferior in power to Ihdra, Vani^ 
Savitar and Agni. The ilatapadia Brilvmana hat 
it that Lidra out oft Vila’s head. The P«rd*oi 
added fables about Viffqia’s three strides (in ibg 
y&mana incarnation) and adopted the ethicid 
thesis that Vi^^u became repeatedly 
to punish the wicked. Kara and Ndxayaoa wen 
two ?Bis, who performed severe penances. Th« 
Vdsudava creed was current in India in Patafijali’i 
and Pdnini’s time, before Brahma, Vi^u and 
Siva were canonized- When |§(ri recited tbt 
GHta, yasudeva, K^rayai^a and yi,][p] were not 
considered to be one and the 
process of time Kpe^a himself was deified and 
came to be considered as Bhagvfina, yfisndeTa 
and yiwu. The Bhfigvata or Vasudeva creed 
developed into philosophical Hinduism, through 
the Adyalta and Dvaita phases (SemkarachllryB, 
Bamianuja, Bdmananda, Madhavachdxya) up to 
the 15th century Chaitaaya (a Krwa hhAtt), 
who is nowadays considered to be an incarnation 
of Vaiahnavism attained its highest pm- 

nade as a practical creed in tbe theism of the 
bJuddi school To turn now to the seasonal fa st i - 
vals. Several are. held in CShaitra, which muriB, 
the commencement of Spring. There is the San- 
vatsara Pratipadd, when the village is buflagged, 
choice foods are partaken of and in some 
children are presented with now clothes. Houee- 
to-house parties are given, the poor axo fed, and 
the day is spent in general jollity and mirth. 

Anotlur important seasonal festival, coming 
down from post*yedio times and connected* with 
the worship of Vanina as Koptuno, is the 
Purnimfi, when ooooanuts are thrown into tl|| 
ocean in the month of August as a propitiatci 
rite. In ancient times sea>voyages were not fa 
bidden. Witness the colonization of Sumatra an,. 
Java by Indians. The author says that the mo: ® 
to bo drawa from the observanee of the. festlT* 
is, that not by adopting “the oondition of fi- ^ 
pooped up in a well ’* will Ihd^a progress. “ 
says he, “from out ancestors attachment to thT 
truth, kmdness to all creatures, love, unselfiahnai^. 
spiritual conduct, and attachment to wisdom f 
from the new, courage, zeal, enterprise and indna. 
triousaess.” 

The Daderft in October is another impori 
seasonal festival. Tbe author adopts the 
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that it was in its inception a Harvest Home fes- 
tivhl. and that cnibsequently it became a horse 
festival of the Bajputs. In Northern India dra- 
matic representations of the sack of Lank& are 
held. In the Heooan the cattle and horses are 
garlanded and paraded. Before the pax Britannica 
oanie» the Dater& marked the appropriate lame 
for starting on wars and foraysv It may* however^ 
be noted that the horse was held in high esteem 
by the ancient Xado-Aryans^ worshipped as Dadhik- 
ra was in Vedio times* and credited with xnira- 
oiiloxiB powers. Witness Uchchai^avas* Ihdra’s 
horse. Aivamedhas or horse sacrifices were cele- 
brated by conquering monarchs* and worship 
of horses and weapons was prescribed in the Qda- 
if 09 * It is possible that we have here the blending 
of two festivals into one* rather than the develop- 
ment of one out of the other. 

A fotnrth important seasonal festival is the Hi- 
vAlii of the origin and development of which our 
author gives a very ludd and interesting account, j 
He shows that in its present-day aspect it embraces 
three ancient festivals — (1) the PArvaua* or worship 
of ancestors ; Yama* now worshipped and propi- 
tiated at the Div&li to avert untimely death* having 
been in pre-Vedic times the great ancestor and 
protector of men* who pointed the way to Heaven. 
This explains why lighted torches are now lit on ^ 
the omdsa nic^t of Bivdli and lamps placed out- 
side the house next morning. (2) A^vayuji or 
the fifil moon day of the month of Advin. In 
aneient times sacrifices of batter and curds were 
made to Indra and his wife S!t4* the goddess of 
Agricifituie. In Puranio times Laksmi* as the 
wife of Visuu (who superseded Indra) took the place 
of Sitiii* and later on Krsua* as the incarnation of 
Vi^u* became connected in fable with the Divfi^. 
Hence the explanation of the present-day worship 
of liaksmi at the Bivl4i* of the gambling which is 
carried on far into the night and of the worship 
of account books by bankers and traders, Be- 
minisoent of SitA and the agricultural phase of the 
feslival is the worship of cows* the lighting Up of 
the cow-pens and horse-stalls and the oblation 
of grain before partaking of the new harvest’s 
yield. (3) AgrStyana* when in ancient times sac- 
rifices were made to the goddess of the Seasons at 
the commencement of the year in Spring. In 
later times the Diviji marked the commencement 
of the New Year and is spent with great rejoicings 
as a Harvest Home. Hence the li^ting-up of the 
roads and houses with lanterns which is a marked 
ifiiaraeteristic of the festival, can be explained 
as of tri -partite origin^ 

The last of the seasonal festivals to be noticed 
. is the Holi occurring in March. The author rejects 
as a Fuxanio fidry tale* the story of rdaying 

of the ogress Futnd.* and the idea that the Holt 
l^nfin> is symbolical of the burning of that lady* 


He takes the sensible view that the Ho)i is a festi- 
val to mark the close of the cold season and the 
approach of Spring, which has its counterpart all 
over the world (e.g., the Roman Lupercalia, etc., 
etc.). Of the domestic festivals or rites noticed 
by our author* several are observed by women 
alone, 6.p., the Vafa S^vitri. On this occasion 
the ficus indioa is worshipped by married women 
to ensure long life to their husbands. The SA- 
vitri of the pretty and afiecting legend, connected 
with this rite* was the daughter of a king named 
Aivapati. The significance of the fig tree worship 
connected with this story and of the fig leaves with 
which the houses are decked is ambiguous. S&- 
vitri* it is stated, resided in the jungle in a hermit’s 
airama when she had set forth in search of a hus- 
band. Can there be here a ixnninisoence of tree 
worship ? 

One important festival* the N^a-pafiohami, is 
considered by our author to be merely religious 
in origin. He rejects the Puranic story of Kr^^a 
and H§liya (a Ndga chief) ; also the story of the 
ManipiEr cultivator who in ploughing his field killed 
the young snakes and had thus to do penance to 
the snakes. He notes* however* that in Bengal 
a snake-goddess named Mansd^ sister of Se^a (the 
world serpent) and the wife of a 1 ^ 91 , is portrayed 
as a golden-hued woman, surrounded by and 
standing on snakes. She is worshipped by an 
oblation of curds* milk* and grain* and milk 
is placed under trees for snakes all and sundry 
to drink. He is aware that Ndga temples exist, 
especially in the South of India; that in Bihdir 
low cc^te women impersonate snakes and collect 
<fiiarity. BEe cannot say when the worship of 
snakes arose, but adds that 2500 years ago it was 
prevalent among the Aryans ” and that seven 
snake sacrifioes were enjoined in ancient times 
for warding o£E barm from Snakes. Hh thinks that 
Stoakes in olden times were accounted lords of wealth 
and protectors of the homestead* and that hence 
they came to be worshipped in material form. 

But his statement that such worship arose cut 
of a mistake made in confusing the allegory of the 
•* 5 breaths ” of the ^dstraa with the actual five- 
hooded cobra, looks like putting the cart before 
the horse. Have we not here in the Astras the 
theological gloss of the Brahman who had to accept 
the wide spread snake worship of the non- Aryan ? 
Why does Vippi recline on a snake, and how ex- 
pVi|i the snake-necklaoe of Siva or the snake g^dle 
of Ganapati ? What of tho Yc^ufveda and its 
songs to be sung at sacrifices to ingratiate snakes ? 
Tha rites presoribed hy tlie 6dMn» tihonaelvea 
enjoin worship of am image or drawing of a snake, 
and the feeding of it with .aa ohlatioa of cards, 
Twiilr, graiii.- 3!hs ITdgas of Forainio fahM 

are sphicen of as htiiium ila their aotioiuS. 

the great “ snake ” king, Vtoaki wad all 
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brood, Vrtrj^ tie dra^n slain by Jn^a. 
^r^ta Rste married “enake" maideM and 
“snakea” took to tbemaeh-es humane as wives. 

The Nagas were a powerful aborigiiai race in 
Northern India, and were driven back by the Aryan 
Joncniest into the hills. Their descendants axe 
aUm at the present day. It is unlikely that man 
commenoed to worship snakes, because they were 
etruck with wonder at them as the oreaMon of the 
Deity, as out author asserts. They were probably 
proptiated at first out of fear. Later on, when 
Bnnka a were seen to exist, they were wor- 
shipped as protectors of the homestead and cattie 
pen. This non-Aryan cult was adopted into Biah. 

sad fable did the rest in assodating the 
Aryan gods and their avcadnw with snakes. We 
have here, in all pobabUity, another instance 
of a oompromise between a higher religion and ani- 
mal worship, and possibly totemism. For the Ntga 
people may have called themselves after the snake, 
which they worshiped, much as the Bed Lidians 
are “ Bears ”, etc. The author’s statement 

tw. the Dravidians In the South like the Aryans ” 
in the North worshipped snakes takes no account 
of the fact that there were “ Dravidians ” in the 
North, from whom the Aryan invaders or their 
Tr>i«»d Aryo-Dravidian progeny adopted many 
non-Aryan beliefs and usages. 

In ooncluaion, and before taking leave of our 
author, one or two points of generdl int«»Bt may 
be nolioed. The author states that no reli^on other 
the Hindu has recognized time asetems^ Be 
»UiTHB that by repreaenring Biahm&’s life by immense 
numbers, the R«ui meant to indicate eternity. 
That may well be. But so did the GIreehs wbmi they 
postulate Ohronos, old Father Time, as reigning be- 
fore the Olympians, and the Christian religion main- 
fcftiiin that Cod Is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Again, in his account of the Dolotsava, or festival 
when the idols of the gods are decked out and 
placed on evriog-oots, the author asserts that idol 
wordip was introdoioed into Brahmanism ficom 
the pcaatiesB of the Buddhists, who . made images 
of Buddha and set them up in their Ft7i4nis. This 
statement is of doubtful authority. It is true 
that i& pcoeesa cd timei idol worship was introduoed 
into Bnddhiam. in its. dpoline, say a oentoiy or so 
after CSuisti lanoh as Roman Oai^hoism sane, 
tions tbs venscation of . images of Christ and the 
Virgin liary. .But that pre-'BuddUstio .Hinduism 
had no idols Is questionable, The second mOf^ida 
of.the Bg Yeda describes a painted image of Budra 
and images of the Udxuts are referred to elsewhere 
in that Veda. In the old language there is a word 
(aoNldris) which poporly denotes an image of the 
-vOoda (Ihiir, C.S.T.V., 453). Sun temptes existed 
H ttM» time ef. the and the BAndffm^a. 

^ deal ‘with the question of how the 

Sun^iqj^ titould be made. The ddl^rdma of 
Vifiia ts'<q^timM)d in the MaMbMrata. The 


V4iru, one of the oldest PurS^ and in its oiigiimi 
resoension pre -Buddhistic, deale with Zinpa worship, 
in which the Uhgam, the yd»i and the bull Nandi 
were the outward and visible objects of adoration, 
Li Fatanjali’s time Unga worship took place in 
to $iva. When man’s mind once con. 
oeives of the Deity, or supematural Bower as pot. 
aAnaing antfaropomoTphio form, or as indwelling 
in material objects, it is but a step for his Wd, 
to give to his thou^ts material shapes tus aids to 
his devotion or as dbarms to ward off evil or to 
induce benefits. Tree wordiip and animal worship 
prevailed among the non*Axyans, with whom tho 
Aryan invaders came into oonfiiot and with whom 
they eventually assimilated. When all the abort 
is borne in mind it seems probable that imago 
worship was not unknown to Brahmanism hefon 
Buddha. It may be conceded that the publio 
worship of images became more general after tie 
decay of Buddhism and the establishment of nimw. 
rouB publio Hindu temples. But decadent Buddhism 
can hardly be charged with suggesting image woi. 
ship to the Brahmans, who were already imbued 
with the idea and bad practised it in private wot. 
ship, while the non-Aryan had practised it in pt^We, 

W. DonmsiD. 

Tbs Ahab Cobqussxs m Omnrai3u Asu, by H. A 

B. OxBB, School of Oriental Studios, London, 

Boyal Asiatic Sooiely (Forlong Bequest), 1023. 

The effect of the War on literary studies is very 
plain stilL Quite lately in reviewing a work on the 
dZote Paituse Ohromde of Burma, I noticed tiiat the 
extensive notes of the author had to be laid aside 
because the Society which publisbod the text wsa 
financially unable to publish the notes also. So all 
the reader could get was the bare Chronido unanno. 
tated. In this case exactly the same thing has 
happened. In order to get his text printed, the 
author has had to out out the extensive referenoet 
he had collected, so as to keep down the cost of 
publioation and to meet the finances of another So- 
dety. Such a state of affairs is a xxmtter for great 
regret. In this Case, too, much besides the refe- 
rences has also had to be omitted, so that we have 
not even a map of a littie known region. 

The regret is aQ the greater, because the subject 
matter of the book deals with a period of which all 
the certain infOicmation poBedhle is urgent^ required, 
sinoe it oovess the eaxfy Arab conq;neste in.Centanl 
Atisr-theii doings in fact In the centuries immediatcr 
ly following the introdnotion of Islam. As it stands 
therefore, the book is merely the dry bones of his- 
tory, but its importance to the student is clear ftmo 
the contents list— the early raids, the conquests of 
Qutaylw, theTurUsh eountorsrfaroke and the reoon< 
quest of Transoxiana. 1 sympathise with the author 
in the difOkmlties he has found in seoorihg a publb 
sher for all the good and useful work he 1ms dona ; 

R, O. Tviwwtas, 
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Eofi^sb. 

2SSI. tn September 1617 the JSee (Captain John Hatch), one of a fleet under Captain 
Pcing in the service of the Hast India Company, oaptured two Interlopers (or unlicensed 
traders), vie., the Frttneis (Captain Samtiel Newse, sent out by Sir Hobert Bioh) and the Jjion 
((j^ptain !lhomas Jones, sent out by Philip Bemardoe of London), together with a great Surat 
tfbjp belonging to the Mother of the Great Mughal, which they had chased and wore preparing 
to plunder (Herr, IX, 463, and I^g to the Company, dated Boyal James, S^EVally Bead, 
l3th November 1617, Ind. Off., O.C. 664). 

2dS. Od the 4th March 1618 the Beverend Patrick Copland wrote home that hiS ship 
the J3dj^2 Jtamea had taken two English pirates (evidently the FrieneU and the td&n jttst 
mentioned) in the act of chasing a junk off Qogo. On the 23rd Pehriiary 1621 Jehu Bjrrd 
wrote to ihe Company that the Commanders of the Company’s ships had taked three rich 
junks and h^d sold the booty on their avm. account instead of that of the Company 
{fial. 8tcU« Papers, Boat In&Ua). ApparenHy at this time the Company es^>eot4d thrir . 
commanders to cruise as well as trade. 

Bmrbary Rovers. 

284. I have already mentioned (see para. 192 above) that the trade between Portugal 
and India was harassed in one part of its course by tbe Barbary Pirates. These latter, by the 
way, were often called XorkiBh pirates, for Barbary was under the suzerainty of Turkey, and 
the part of tbe Turkish fleet was recited from the Barbary corsairs, who, under 
their own or undm the Turkieh %g, attacked the vessels of the Christian natione. On the 
loth July 1620 Six Dudley Carleton' wrote to Secretary Naunton that the Dtttoh East India 
Company’s ship the Devil of Ddfi had, in a flght with seven pirates of Algiers, sunk two and 
^ven off the rest but, having lost 100 men in the struggle, had been compelled to return to 
On the 26th October 1621, Six Walter Aston wrote from Madrid that two Poxtn* 
guese oarraoks, when nearing home, had been attacked by seventeen sail Of Turkish pirates. 
One escaped into Lisbon, but the other, valued at three million ducats, after sinking two Of 
tk* ^ate vccsels, had herself been set on flre.and sunk with all on beard by t^ Turbs, when 
they had given up all hopes of taking h«^ (Gal. Suae Papere, Bast lndUt ; Vueie, Hit 808). 

The Red or ttoody 1389. 

286. Xrom ike very earliest times the e<^ur red oppeiuM to have been e iec O lai tO d Wihh 
blood and and tho use the eolour in any form by fitting men hae denoted ^thOr 

resistance to the death (i.e.* No Surrender) or the refusal, If Victorious, to show any mercy 
to the conquered (*.«., No Quarter). When used by a pariacular offioorln the piOaenoe of othets, 
it the Imperial pur^} denoted supreme command, but when displayed otdy On oceasiotL, 

it was the signal for attaok. Prom Roman times' we haVe as signs of attack the jputplc cloak 
of tiomulus with which he gave the signal for Ike rape of the Sabine Women, and also the red 
displayed over Ike tent of a general on the morning of battle. As signs of supreme 
yfftni u*****^ we have the Imperial purple, which dates even earlier, and was used in othm eoun>* 
tries, the pter^le sails of the galleys whioh caixried the chiefs of a Boman fle<^. The ea frl iaot 

of the Ooloiir as a sign oi No (Quarter with which l am acquainted is in the cam Of 
the rebel Pah-ehhng or Xan tsung, during the reign of the usurper Wang hbng (9-23 A.rD.) 
in the Province of Ekantung in China. He made his followers, as a sign of their feisty, 

their eyebrows red, so that they were known as Chih Mm, i.e.. Bed or Carnation 
. R^brOWS (Maegowan, pp. 111-114 ; Staunton in China Beview, XXI, 169).** The earliest 

' Se yitj uasd appamitly in thi* way at the Port ol Spin BaldalC CH ms" Afghan' fttnttsr. Whan 
attaoked ika Eritith. AhneSt the IriWlC 0l «h«r gSttisW W«M SnO June 1119). 
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tt»eof Ku’ik a.Morn of Xn SuiTE-nder with which I have met is the rid flag hoisted by the 
inhabh.i-nt' of Dtbal {Kiirachi) in 711 when they were besieged by the Arabs (Al-Biladnii 
in KllioiJ , r, I -See p-mi. IS above). In Europe the use of flags (as opposed to ensigm) 

a](;>iinn!l\ not know n until th? crurades, but it is said that the use of the red flag as a sign 
of war to the iltjatli Xo >Sarrender and No Quarter) was universal amongst seamen before 
the battle between English and Norman fleets off St. 3Iahe (or St. JIalo) in April 1293 (Doca- 
in^IiU, Brertuiguy and OhamponilloivFigeac, I, 396-7). Red flags or banners were 
u?ed at an early date by the Church for thofio Saints who had suffered martyrdom (i.e., as 
symbols of rosbtonce to the death) and when oarried in battle (e.gr., the Oiiflammc or 'Rn-U Tifit 
of St. Denis, properly to be used only in conflict with Infidels), those who fought under it 
could neither give nor take Quarter. The French hoisted the Oriflamme at Cressy in 1346 mmJ 
the English in rei>ly Loi.^ted the Red Dragon Flag (or Ensign) which meant the same thing, and 
being victorious, took no prisoners (Joshua Barnes, Edward III, p. 356 ; Stow’s Aunals, p, 
242). In the year 1310 Tiepolo’s fellow conspirators at Venice carried a (? red) flag with tL® 
device of Lrbertas on it (Crawford, Gleanings, p. 235), and the Florentines, when they joined the 
anti-papal party in 1375, carried a enmsoM banner with the same device (Okey, Avignon 
p. 172). Ordinarily the sign of peace was wlrite, and the white flag was commonly used 
in the Esat from very early times, but amongst Muhammadans green was sometimes subsfl. 
tttted. Thus in 1634 or 1635, when the Emperor Humayun, having ordered a general massacre 
in Mandu, was moved to pity by the singing of the minstrel Baohhu, he changed his 
red garments to green and stopped the slaughter. {Mirat Sikandari, p. 192 ; Baylev 
Gujarat, p, 289.) 


Ih England red or bloody flags as they were called (see Laughton, SUite Papers..,, 
Armada, II, 249) were suppUed to English ships as early as 1688, presumably as signals for 
attack, w but red was the colour of the flag of the Admiral of tire Fleet until 1703 {Naval 
Cftrontele, XIV, 376) and it is still the colour of the Commodore’s broad pendant. The 
courtesy rank of Commodore not only belonged to certain King’s officers but was assumed 
by the senior of the commanders whenever a number of merchantmen sailed in company, 
provided a Ki^’s ship was not present. When, in the presence of any other ship a 
commander hoisted the red pendant, it was a claim to superiority, and if that ship was a 
King’s ship it was an act of defiance and a sign of piracy. Add to this that almost all 
Muhammandan States used some, kind or other of red flag and were perpetually at war with 
Christians, and we see that the Red Flag as a sign of (1) No Quarter and No Surrender, (2) 
UMy and Indep^denoe, (8) Attack and Defiance and also as the flag of the enemies of 
eSaistfernty, was the mevitable flag for European pirates, who boasted that they were ene- 
mlM human r^. As such it remained until replaced by the Black flag about the 
year 1700, and even then it was long used in addition ae the sign of No Quarter. The first 
^TOfoundoftte u»o£tl»«dfl»gbya profaBwl pirate is the owe of tli. 
paate^dm(Uud^) m 1618 when he was attaote^and oaptmed by the Danish Ad- 

miral J^Daa m ite White Sea. biit it is not at aUoioar from the context whethwh 

•*8“ ” »taply as the eign of No Snrrender {Up, 0 / J<m Obffim, 

f*; mrmtiem I ^ .„oee ofiJienserdtheBedaagin Easters 

^ of that year Sir Ihomas Dab. in Mmnuuid 4 

mrEnjhsh fleet, appearsd off Ja eatra. “ The EngKeh hoiated their iomf*; «««.3hlr. 

»» As saoh is w»# used in the Bnglirfi and other Baviaa «« t».« u • T", — 7“ 

« Oswmmfeated te me be Mm a«th. Pta,ott.. Mi.lr«. .f *** ' 
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trumpet Bummoned the Butch to surrender, threatening to attack them if they refused, to 
which they replied with their cannon.” After an indecisive fi^t in which the Engiish were 
assisted by the Javanese, they withdrew for reinforcements {Amhaseadea M&nombles, p. 26). 
In an “ Account of the General War the English began against us in December 1618 ” {Hagw 
Manuscript EecoreZs) it is stated : — “ We tried to go before the wind as much as possible, 
but oould not reach the En^sh ships, as we anchored at some distance from them. As we 
saw they all had the blood flag hoisted on their stem, ours were hoisted as well.” Mr. Arnold 
Wright, who gave me the above quotation, says the * bloed vlag ’ dates from the Sea B egg ars 
(1568), but, as I have shown, it is of much earlier origin. Sir Thomas displayed his ‘ bloody 
colours ’ not only to the Dutch but also to the Portuguese, as e.g., on the 13th August 1619 
when he met ” Don Ohxistofylus de I’Orayno,” the Portuguese Admiral, and demanded of 
him 200,000 dollars “ in part satisfaction for losses our Company had received ” from the 
Portuguese. After a long delay, bad weather came on, and it seemed possible that the enemy 
might escape, so Sir Thomas accepted 70,000 dollars for the Company and 10,000 for the men 
in hm fleet (Co?. State Papers, 1620, p. sxi and Ind. Ofl. O. O., 767). Presumably the Partu- 
guese commander is the Admiral Don Christopher deEoronha mentioned by Paria (111,281), 
who was deprived of his command by the Viceroy and sent to Lisbon as a prisoner for his 
cowardly compliance with the English demands. 

Dutch and English. 

237. The attacks of the Dutch on the Chinese have already been mentioned. Their 
cruelty towards their victims esoited such indignation amongst their English allies that one 
can only wonder why the English continued to act in common with them, esx>eoially when they 
must have remembered that the Dutch had so often committed similar atrocities under the 
English flag. Arnold Brown {Journal, Purohas. X, 504) says, imder date 26th IMay 1621 : — 
“ The Dato£ frigate fought with a Chinese jimk but oould not take her : otur frigate went up 
and took her, and the Dutch, coming aboard after they had yielded, killed and made leap over- 
board to the quantity of 60 or 70, like bloody— ^ ”. On the 30th the English, having 

taken another junk, which bad proved too sixong for the Dutch, took the precaution to secure 
the lives of the men by putting them ashore, but even then the Dutch found satisfaotjion in 
setting the jimk on fire. Robert Eok, in his account of the voyage of the J^omes (April to July 
1625), mentions the capture of various junks, whioh4he English plundered and then made over 
to the Dutch (Ind. Off. Marine Records, vol. 30). 

288. On the 22nd ApiU 1622 the English, imder Captains Blyth and Weddell, fl 4 attist.Ad 
Igr a Persian land force, took Ormuz from the Portuguese. Though England was not at war 
with Spain and Portugal and the Company’s ships were acting tmder their own ehn.rt.fir 
and without any assistance or commission from the Admiralty, the latter demanded a share 
of the booty, and the Company was forced to pay £10,000 to the King and £10,000 to the Duke 
of Buchin^iam, who was Lord High Admiral (Bruce, I, 237 ; Low, I, 40). 

289. In June 1622 the Dutch Admiral Xomelis Beyerszoon, with 13 ships, attooked 

Portuguese Settlement at Macao, but without success (Faria, III, 312 ; Ljungsted^, 73^. . 

. ' 249. In the same year (and again in 1623) the Mughal Governhmhi imjirijMhod^t^ 
Rnglish factors at Surat, Agra and Ahmadabad, because the Dutch had tej&dd 'A'^ of 
yoksels belonging to Oujiu^t,'1bnt by the judicious expenditure of .money ,tihe6 explanations 
were aooex>ted and they were released ( Bruco, 1, 235; Bomb. 80, 83 )'. On the 18th 

^lEteeember 1622 the Spanish Ambassador in London formally complained of piracies 
oommitted by the merchants of the East India Oont^ny (Rymite’s JFoedera'). . 
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'”~a 41 i&B 1623 Governor Jan Reterszoon Coen, on leaving Batavia, advised his snooe^^ 
Rater di Carpentier to buy as many slaves as possible No greater service can ber^det^d , 
tbe rDatohl CJompany than by going everywhere to dnd men of any eountry to populate our : 
eountrv [tA Java]. This will be doing service and honour to God and wiU strengthen the ; 
CamMay in the Indies. Let slaves. espeoiaHy young men, be bou^t in all parts of ladia, , 
whei* they oaa be got cheap. Buy thousands ; buy an infinite number. There will never be • 
tee many in Batavia ” (Dehdrain, LeOapde Bonne Saperattee, p. 198). 

M2. It was in 1623 that the Dutch committed the infamous massacre at Amboyajk ^ 
of a number of Engjishmen and Japanese, who, they pretended, had plotted to seize , 

SettiemeBt. , : 

246. In 1624 the Dutch deserted and destroyed their Settlement at Pehou in the P^oa. ; 

dotes and withdrew to Formosa, where the Japanese settlers {sea para. 213 above) fooli^ ; 
allewd them to estabUsh themselves. »» (Dubois, p. 150 ; Ljungstedt, p. 3?.) Acoordingtp / 
BrinUey (X, 181) the occupation of Formosa was with the approval of the Oldp^se,. who 
Tofusod to aUow the Dutch to trade in China until they had abandoned the Pescadores. 

244. In 1627 the Dutch took the hfoluocas from the Portuguese (Abbd Baynal, 1, 148).. . 

Portuguese and Spanish. 

245. The massacres of native Christians in Japan, owing to their connection with the 

Portuguese, wore followed by the proMbitien of trade with the Portuguese. In 1624 this 
peohiWtioa’wuB exfcwded to the ^peuiiards as be^g subjects ^f th© saa?.© or©^ (Mm^ach, ' 
n. 036). In 1626 the Spaaiari showed thfir ?es©ntm^t Vy plwd?fl»g » Japanese ws([«? 
aum waters {5t«iwppre Ghrmide, 27th feb. im). (II, 69) says that tlOs crt ,; 

WM JMa. and that the Spanjar^S, ia eider to e^eeal the fajiae, 

thftsin^ and left the crew; to diown. One man howeyei get to land eaid news ef the evisiijiC^ 
Bant to ^ Japanese authorities, who waited qtdetly thejr op^|rtui4t7 lei revels©. Ll 1 .. 
an ambwgo was laid on all Portuguese ships in Japanese ports until reparatien should ' 
mada {Sinffopore OhroihUbe, 27tfi February 1834). 

2^. in 1630 a Danish ship entering the port of Coulam was, after a sharp tight, ir\ .. 
by n inA Portuguese vessds under Emanuel de Camara © Nicote (Farifh, m, 281). 

247. Casas of piracy on native vessels on the IJalabai eoast, eommittod Iff Porto^ ■ 

0 ^ mu^iitioned by President hfethw^d of guiat in his Diary under date 17th ijtol 1 1 

Duteh. 

2^. In 1626 the Dutch Wyhrf»id,ti9feuin nuived nt l^atovia* I», tfep I 

of ^ria Leone, his own ship and one othei id hla Slot had MttooM hy a Itotoh 
“ filmed Claes Campaen, who spiead toiror tiioso se&gr” ^ ' 

fo® well armed shipB, Sclgafli ^av© og tho i^^lBy, who badly damaged (3 

. P-79>. ■ , 

l^abttfesu and EnsUtb. 

2 ^. I6g7' a wM. Ahtaoi^, ft Ahai;: phcito ' 

with twQ bargee, ^h parcy^ ift^ jnsehptee]^^ * 

half their orawz hgled, woun:^ qi sotided, at tbp bad weati^ Prevented the. sld^ - 
tiset ftom supporUjqg th^.hargito Herbert, 41*42). 

250; In this year E3imn ^wugt became ixdSP Qf the titato of ^vs^tvadL, for-- ■' 
pltoUaBl ^^fmasty long known to toe Enidtsh as the j^mptonAts (Bomb. $d.t 3)7. S,. ~ 

SI to the Qw*^ aeeous*, the i^ayod up-Oft toe Japaimee tto tdefe w]^e*s 

plt^^tifica the Aftieaas, aslcing only so mich fpronnd as oouVi be ooverod by a bulj’ft.l^f . 
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251. la April or Slay 1628 a small Englisli fleet off Mjmgalore saw a ji^.of ^ 
tMw, bound for Achin, attacked by a Mftlab« pirate. Th$ junk sought yefu^ ^tb the 
Bnjdish, but the latter, instead of protecting her, confiscated the cargo and treated the ^ew 
BO rou^ly that some sixty of them threw themselves into the water to escape from their 

hands (Herbert, p. 334). 

Chinese. 


252. On the 18th December 1637, (Sovcmor de Witt reported from (lad. Off. 

Dttteb Records, vol. VII) that a certain Icquan (forquerly Interpreter of the Company) had, 
about a year previously, fled from Taiwan (i.e.. Formosa) and begun “his career of ^aoy, 
gathering many junks and a large crew, wherewith he gyeatly dfeturbs the coeats of China 
and destroys towiis and villages in the country. Thereby comineroial navigation at the soa- 
cwbst lias totally ceased, and whereas that country cannot exist without commerce and 

navigation, the Lords of China and others, regents of the Frovince of Hoohsien, requested 

us, through our merchant Simson who lives at the river of CSiinohau, that the Ckimpaay 
mi^t assist tliem against the pirates.” This man, better known as Chinohilung, was the 
terror of the Chinese Seas untilhis capture by the Tartars in 1646. Slightly varying accounts of 
his origin are to be found in de IMa’s EMre iSfmrale, Pfero d’Orleans’ Hi^y 
nf {he Tartar CongvArofs, the Chinese Sejposiiory, vol. XIX, the OMna RevieV^, 
vols. Xin and XXI, and Boulger’s Sislory of China, vol. II. From these it appears 
that he was born at the village of Shih Tsing, near Anhai (?0 milas Amoy), in the 

ture of Chinoheo. His name as a child was Irkwan. Poverty took him to Macao, v*e«» ho 
beeame a Christian and was given the name of Niehola* Ga»®ard and fewved W a 
The Vheo d’Orleans says that his Portuguese godfather left him a large foftnn® wfeiuh * 

foundation of his greatness. Governor de Witt’s letter shows that he served the Dutch in 
Interpreter before he became a pirate, about the year 1626. Som® tim® ppavions 
to t.Tiia he visited an uncle who was settled in Japan, where he married a Japanese womsn 
(sQmo Vpn Sebold*s Nip^pon in Cliin, Repos., 3 April 1864, p. 434, §ay a Jap 9 si 08 o 

cqnrtesan) who became the mother of his famons son Xeninga* With on® of his nnclps 
ships he and his brother joined a pirate named Yai-ssu-chi or Yenohin, and together with him 
opened up a great part of Formosa, presumaibly outside the Dutch sphere. When Yen, died, 
r%Ohiinr.g vrsa elected chief of the Chinese pirates. HaVipg destroyed a rival party nnder 
one Leaou Yang, he collected a number of ships and a formidable force of men, including a 
body gtrard of 600 Christianized negroes, whom he led in fi^t with the war-cry of St. Jacob . 
(? St. James or Sant lago) and who ■were the terror-of the Manphus. So formidable was he- 
that- he was weloemed by the Ming partisans as a recruit, and about 1628 was amde A^nfiral 
of the Ming fleet, in which capacity he assisted in the repulse of Duteh attacks in 1680 and 1688. 

258. After the fall of the MmE^yensty (16^) ft ^ aftlaves named Hoklos, all sea- 
f arm# TUBp spttilad. te GtssJ* ft? ftwi its 


dtMidad for tilfiiE fercrity and yea® aa^lkid ^ oi ftU ■ 

vpg^lg widoh tha Chtneap arolsa® (S. X - 

China SmrhftM*. p^ W-. 



of thMkt YfthaU ft , - . 

thft. Scttlemfiat nt 'Salwan. and ppiapeUsd tha Dnt®h to ^toEc. twi«« wlmt they had. 
roUied from his compatriots and to pranu^ decent behaviour in th® futuiev Betuming to 
..Nagasaki' ha was, in 1628, appointed to a hi^ eiffiriai post (Gapt. Jhmes in As. See, 

Trans,, VIII, 100). 
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255. Apparently this lesson ms not enough for the Dutch, for in July 1630 two Japanesci 
rthips having been detained in Formosa by Governor Peter Nuits, the combined orowa, 
numbering some 300 men. seized the Governor after killing his guard and forced the Coundl 
to agree • 

(1) that their action liod l»cn just, legitimate, in self defence and for the honour 
of their nation ; 

(3) that they should be free to return to their country when they pleased and that 
all their property, arms, etc., should he returned to them ; 

(3) that the Dutch vessels in the harbour should nob insult or interfere with them 

and should be disarmed ; 

(4) that the Dutch should give five hostages ; 

(3) that thoy should bo compensated for all the losses they had suffered in oonse<iueuoe 
of the Governor's misconduct ; 

Even th^ terms did not satisfy the Emperor of Japan who would not suffer the Dutch 
to kads until in 1634 Nuits himself was sturrendered to him (Charlevoix, 11, 861). Nuite 
was kept prisoner until 1637 (Imbault Huart, pp. 28-29). 

856. In 1634, the Dutch buUt Castel or Fort Zeylandia at Taiwan in Formosa (de JUailla, 
XI, 50 ; Formosa, 16; Duhalde, 1, 91). According to Tavernier (III, 22) even this they achieved 
by treachery, for tho English being in possession of the place, a Dutch ship put in with every 
appearance of being distressed and, whilst tho Dutch officers w'ere at dinner with the com* 
mander of the Fort, they picked a quarrel with him, and drawing their swords, which tfiiey had 
oonooaled under their cloaks, killed him and all the soldiers of the garrison. X have not found 
any corroboration of this story. 

Malays. 

257. . in 1628 a Spanish expedition against the piratical Sulu Islanders was disgracefully 
deleatod (Crawlurd, H, 471, 518, 619). 

258. In 1634 the Mindanaoans socked and burned Tayahas, ei^itecn leagues from 
Manila, and nearly captured the Archbishop Fray Miguel Garcia Serrano. In June 1635 
tile Spaniards erected a fort at Zamboangan in the Island of Mindanao, the Captain of which 
soon after defeated and dispersed the fleet of King Gonvlot (of Mindanao), which was returning 
from a plundering cruise in the Philippines. In 1637 the same officer took the chief 
town of the King, who for a long time after kept quiet, but rebelled in 1667 (de Morga, 360 ; 
Zuniga, 1, 266 ; Chin. Sepos.^ VII, 328). Crawfnrd (II, 621) says that in 1637 Don Sebastian 
Hurtado, Governor of tho Philippines, reduced both Sulu and Mindanao, but was speedily 
forosd to evacuate his conquests. 

Japanese withdrawal from the Sea. 

289. The troubles which resulted from foreign intercourse had now impressed themselves 
very forcibly cm the mind of the Japanese. On the 27th January 1616 the Shogon lyeyasu 
issued a proolamation, ordering the banishment pi the Christian propagandists and other lead- 
ers, the destruction of their churches and recantation of their doctrines (RfinHey, HI, 127-8). 
It was necessary howevw not only to keep out the forei^er but to keep the Japanese them- 
selvee from going abroad. About 1629 the Japanese withdrew from the Philippines (Craw- 
fwd, II, 467), whilst, in order to make sure that no Portuguese or Spanish priest crept in to 
mlAas arisohief imder the cover of the Dutch flag, they introduced tho curious and insulting 
prtit^iOia of Fami-ye** or trampling on the pioturo or flgtare of Christ, whom they called the 

M 0h«dBV^s (II, 482) calls this pracfcicQ.T(>aunii, and says that Japanese, sospeetod of Christianity 
wsrsfittsad topectormit ASR test. ' 
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‘ Msm of Marnilla/ fche first Ohristiaii missionary having come from that island (Le^es Edifi- 
ai/d68, IV, 38). At first they mads us© of paper pictures, then figures out in wood, and in 
1669 twenty bronze plates, 6 by 4 inches, made from metal taken from Christian altars, were 
oast and engraved by one Yusa of Nagasaki {As. 8oe. of Ja^n, Tram., IX, 134). Presum- 
ably the Dutch, with their fanatical hatred of image worship, had no objection to submit 
to this test. In the Beoorda of Macao (quoted in the HaUKwoh-Tu.Chi) it is stated that in 
the stones of the Batavian quay at Nagasaki the Japanese had engraved a crucifix upon whioh 
foreigners were compelled to tread as they landed. In the threshold of the gate of the city 
was a stone image of Jesus placed there for the same purpose {Chin. Repos., NIX, 217). How 
long this custom remained in force is shown by the fact that when in 18S0 the British ship 
Eamont was wrecked on the coast of Japan, and the crew were taken to the Town-house of 
Nagasaki, each man was forced to tread as he entered upon a brazen crucifix in the doorway 
{Chin. Repos., NX, 112). 

260. In 1631 Simao Vaz de Peyva was sent by the Portuguese from Macao with presents 
and excuses, but the Japanese rejected their advances {Sing. Chron., 27th Pebruary 1834). 

261. In 1636 the Japmiese Shogun lyemitsu restricted foreign commerce to Nagasaki 
and Hirado and, to keep the Japanese at home, ordered the destruction of all foreign buUt 
ships or ships built on foreign models, whioh were in the possession of the Japanese : nothing 
was allowed for the future except the coasting junk. Such Portuguese as remained in Japan 
were imprisoned on the small island of Deshima in the harbour of Nagasaki (Murdoch, II. 470). 
In 1637, owing to the Christian rebellion in Shimabara, in whioh from thirty to forty thousand 
Christians were Idlled, they -were expelled altogether from Japanese territory {As.Soc. of Japan, 
Tram., IX, 136). The Dutch however were allowed to trade at Nagasaki, but when Captain 
Weddell visited Deshima in 1637 he was not well received (Logan’s Journal, V, 661). The 
Japanese did not consider Protestants and Greek Catholics as ‘ Kristans,’ as these did not 
worship images, had no connection with the Inquisition and did not attempt to make converts 
(QiifSs, Mikado, p. 173). 

262. lu 1639 it was ordered that all Portuguese 8hix>s coming to Japan should be burnt 
with' their cargoes and that every one on board should be executed (Mmdooh, II, 663). 

288. In 1640 the Portug\^ese, in the hope of renewing friendly relations, sent envoys to 
Nagasaki. These the Japanese Government caused to be executed for their temerity.^ In 
the same year a very strongly armed Spanish vessel entered the harbour of Nagasaki and 
proceeded to load a rich cargo, whilst the orders of the Government were being ascertained. 
Though repeatedly warned of their danger, the Spaniards, out of cupidity, delayed untU, when 
the oM^ for their destruction arrived, un&i/vonrable winds made their escape impossible. 
The ship was surrounded by boats and, after a dosporhte resistance, in whioh 6,000 Japanese 
are said to have l»en killed, all the Spaniards were slain or drowned, and the ship set on fire 
and sunk. For many years after, portions of the treasure were from time to time fished up 
(Kaempfer, H, 68, 69). Such is the S^KUoish story; the Japanese is somewhat different;— 
“ In 1640, on July 7th, a ship arrived from Luzon (i.e.* Manila]. It was seized and id^ 
imprisoned in Deshima. , Sixty-one of them were put to death at Nishiga>ki on August 3rd 
and the ship with its cargo consisting of 60 kwamme [1 kwamme=10 lbs. Troy or 8 lbs. 
Avoirdupois] of gold, gold ornaments and piece goods, was sunk off Sudzure in l^hidomari. 
Thirteen of the otett^, who stated that they had come to Japan against their will, were spared 
sud sent homo on September 12th in a Chinese junk to inform their countrymen of the fate of 

Faria {Hist, qf Portugal, p, 4-2) Bays that four Portuguese • amba^dors with S3 of their retiaoe 
Wty® on this 
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lihoir oomiftdes and of the prohibition against the coming of foreigneis. In 1663 the stmhn 
cargo rras presented to the Hachi^doshi-yori, ^o sttooqeded in raising over 45 k\Tamine ^ 
gold (Slatsora To in Aa. 800 . Japan, Trana,, iS., 126). 

264. hi 1641 the Dutch tpere confined to the little island of Deshima (Mwdcok 
II. 1). 

265. By 1642 the Japanese had eoin^etely evacuated Formosa (Zuniga, 1, 275) and 
this date to the,ooming of focdgners in 1864, Spaniards and Fortuguese coming to Japan mn 
treated aspirates and the Japans Maxine was dead (Bonarin As. Soc. Japan. Tram 
XV, 123 ; l^pfer, H, 67^9). 

266. On the 26th July 1647 two Portuguese ships arrived off ITuwojima with amW 
sAdors from Gtoa and asked permission to trade. Preparations were made for their capture hut, 
under OcAok from Government, they were allowed to depart (As. 8oe. Japan. Trana., IX, l3#), 

267 . About 1633 the Japanese settlers in were expelled on account of thw 
turbulence, but when in 1666 tlie Siamese sent an envoy to Nagasaki to renew the trsda, 
their proposals were refused as tho Edict of 1636 prevented Japanese from going abroad. 
Still, indirectly throu^ the Chinese, trad© was carried on between the two ooiuitriw as late 
as 1746 (Satow in Aa. Soc. Japan. Tram., XD, 170-^200). 

268. In 1673 tho Englis h Captain Delboe was refused permission to trado in Japan on 
the ground that the English must be ooimeoted with the Portuguese, since Charles H had 
married a Portuguese Princess, and all the English in Japan Were ordered to leave the ooufttty. 
In 1791 Captain Oolnet was refused permission to trado on the West Coast of Japan (togatt's 
Journal, V, 662). 


• English. 

269. In tho year 1630 King Charles I sent Captain Bi^iard Quail of the Sodhoraa to 
the Bed Sea with a oommisrion th^ “ to make purchase (as well as anywhere else) of any hB|* 
could meet with that wore not friends or allies to His Majesty ” (Ind. Off. Marim Bworiai 
wurae, made great booty and Mr. Foster (SngUah Factories, 1630-33, p| 
'JPirtO WillUti that it was his suooess that provided the inoeptiva for Captains Cobb anm 
Ayt^ a few years later. It may be noted that in later days the pirates used to refer 
dwtt bUoty as ‘ purchase ’and to their expwlitions or onuses as being made ‘on thJ 
account.* Quail’s comiaissiott was wider and mors sordid tlmn that granted to T^iaig R i>l 
1654, which g»vehimauthoritytodi8cpverandseijm‘‘anyr^oteheathe»an4barbarousland ^ 
not actu^y possessed by any (Jhristian Prince nor inhabited% Christian people.” I 

nf^i a t ajp^ o . — J 

t. Under date Shad Februaxy 1664 Peter Mundy tells us that his ship Was t»bar * ' 

by ona 6! Mkkfcbhf,**M who. with sis. ships, had on the 19th Janv 

I>®PP6r. etc., for a brass gun. Apparent^" 
^ ^ CSalicnt, for Mundy a^tin menttons meeting his ships off 

***' t 1636*7, when Babaxaut was about to settle at Battaoala (Bhatkal), a 11 

soUft tA Qnow. ^ving been driven out with his foUowois by the Zamorin, who had b**'' 
aU to houses. Under tho last mentioned date, Mundy states that some Malabar pirates * 
just a Portuguese ship from Malacca, laden with Chinese commodities and oairsr 

Iv PortnguMe u, the hbboM Btadta. 8 M.! 

iii * nt 110). Bwdontly this is the pirate BaUa, with lAoia tho XnzIiAi «« 
Viceroy reported to the Kong on the 8th October 1637, had Lie 
WttWB . p, 38). Poarihly abo he i. the petty piptt., Darid Brim d 

meatioaed by Bre»id«tMrthwoldof Sniat in higi>ii»y on th e 30th April 1636. 

M»«l% with a wmBow^oltaJ p«ia,„, ,, ,h, TOuttoed end . nnhewdaged etiKmer at^ 
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i^eneh. 

271. In 1635 the f^-enoh imder M. de Ilaooiirl* established themselves in Madagascar 
(Journal d'un voyage a/m Indea OriontaUa, I, 7). This was, no doubt, a bona fide attempt at 
oolonisationa but other S^noh seamen were frankly engaged in seeking what the Eng^h called 
‘Purchase.’ The Cowt MimOea of the English East India Oompany, fc» the 28th April 
1637, state that it was reported that the 8f. Louis of Dieppe, 266 tons and 67 men, had lately 
arrived at Dieppe from the East Indies, where she had been fifteen or sixteen months, during 
which time she had taken and robbed three junks of Cambay, and had brou^t home gold, 
silver and goods worth £30,000. 

272. Dixring the years 1638 and 1639 Erenoh ships from Dieppe continued to trouble the 
Eastern Seas and formed a small settlement in Madagascar {Foster, JSng. Factories, 1637-41, 
p. xxviii). 

278. in 1642 the French Government granted the sole right of colonisation in Madagascar 
to Captain Bioaud (Bdgault) and his Company. A Settlement and Fort were established at 
Fort Dauphin on the south-east coast of the island, but proper relations with the natives 
wieienotoultivated,andwefindoneof the Governors, a Monsieur Jacques Pronis, treacher- 
ously seizing a number of natives who were visiting the Fort and selling them as slaves to the 
Dutch Governor of Mauritius (Flacourt, Bdatim, p. 193). The treachery of Pronis caused a 
revolt of the natives in whioh the Fort was burnt (Bernardin de St. Pierre, Yoyage, pp. 60, 
162 n.). This disaster occurred in 1655. The Fort was rebuilt in 1663 and abandmted about 
1671 (Abbd Boohon in Pinkerton, XVI, 751, 758). According to Father Brovm (Lettrea 
EdnjUmiea, Xm, p. 303) the French who escaped the massacre at Fort Dauphin in 1655 fled 
to Don Mascarenhas with their native wives. Their number was augmented by the crew of a 
pirate vessel whioh was wrecked on the island as well as by the slaves of both sexes who were 
on board. M. de Flaoourt, appointed Governor of Madagascar in 1648, settled in Mascarenhas 
in 1667, and renamed the island Bourbon (Grant, p. 27). The first European to discover 
Mauritius was Buy Pereira in 1505. He named it. St. Laureniio. Next came Don Mascaren- 
has in the same year and named it Cemd. The Dutch Admiral James Cornelius Van Neck 
landed there in 1598, found it iminhabited and named it Mauadtius. In 1638 the Dutch 
settled in the: island, but evacuated it in 1712, In 1715 M. du Fresne xenamedit ‘Isle de 
France,’ but the French did not actually occupy it until 1721. (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
p. 162 h. ; Grant, pp. 18, 20, 26, 28, 29.) 

English. 

274. On the 27th February 1635 Charles 1 granted a commission to Captain William 
Cobb “ to range the seas all over .... and to make prize of all such treasures, merchan- 
dises ( i . . . . whioh he shall be able to take of infidels or of any other Prince, Potentate 
or State not in league or amity with us beyond the lane Equinoctial [».e., the Equator] (^d. 
OS., O.C. 1565). In the treaty of Vervins between France and Spain, 2nd May 1698, its 
provisions were made effective only north of the Tropic of Cancer and East of the -Azores, 
beyond which “ tout amint J lafioroe ”, but Cobb’s commission is an early justificatioh of the 
saying whioh'sopn became common amongst English sailors that thmn was no peace beyond 
the'tdne. 

jBifB, Cobb, in the 8amaritdni and Captain Ayres, in the Bodmch, were isCht to India by 
. cei^in merdiants who, a little laier, combined themselves into the Courteen Company and 
' dbt^hed from Hing Charles a garter whioh seriously encroached upon the ri^ts of the 
. East India Company. The SasnaHtan was wrecked on the Comoro Islands and Ayres finished 
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his cruise in the Samaritan, taking a number of native ships in the Red Sea, with the booty oi 
which he rejoined Cobb at Socotra. ITaturally the Agents of the East India Company were 
ready to oppose any efforts of Cobb to trade, but he was not intent on trading, and the out- 
rages committed by Ayres gave good reason for the arrest of the two Captains at the Comoiog 
by Captain John Bond in 1636. He forced them to disgorge much of their booty but allowed 
them to go free with their ship. After a further cruise in the Red Sea, Cobb and Ayres returned 
to England in 1637 (Postar, Eng. Faclorka, 1634—6, pp. xx— xxix). The Company pressed 
charges of piracy against Cobb, and the case hung on at least as late as 1644. Cobb’s 
boliaviom* had very serious consequences for the Company, already compromised in the eyes of 
the Mughal Government, not only by the Dutch and other foreigners who misused the English 
flag, but by English Interlopers who had some sort of right to use it. Now the Company bad 
to explain that English ships carrying the King of England’s license had no connection with 
the Company which claimed from that ISjug an exclusive privilege. The Mughal GovenioT 
did not believe what they said and imprisoned the President and English Counoil at Suiat, 
releasing tliem only on payment of £ 18,000 (Bruoo, I, 337, 362). 

276. Under date llth h£ay 1636 President Methwold of Surat mentions in his Dkr^ 
some attacks by Ihiglish pirates on native vessels. 

277. The English and Portuguese having come to an agreement as to the China trade, 
Captain Weddell, of the Courtecn Company, w’ent with a small fleet to Canton. The Gover- 
nor refused to allow Weddell to trade and the Chinese fleet hoisted their ‘ hlooiry tmigm ’. 
Weddell bombarded and took the castlo and also a number of junks with the Chinese Admiral, 
whereupon the Governor withdrew bis prohibition {A7icsient and Modem History of China, 
p, 72.) Peter Mundy, however (ProceZe, 9th August 1637) saj^s that tho Governor gave in 
at the sight of* ow bloody ensigns ”, so, if the Chinese did hoist the bloody flag, it is not clear 
what signifioation it bore. Schouten (1, 134, 148) mentions the use of the red flag by both 
the Portuguese and the natives of Macassar in 1660. 

278l Captain Weddell’s conduct' in obtaining the release of Capta>in Clark and his crew 
{see next paragraph) was certainly to his credit, but the means he used must have appeamd | 
Buspiciuas as showing the English connection with pirates. His use of force at Canton,^ 
however effeotive for the moment, could produce no lasting benefit. So also tho hi^>handed 
proceedings of tho Courteen Company’s captains in Madagascar, where, at St. Augustine’s; 
Bay, they attempted to establish a post in 164u>6, committed great excesses against the 
natives and even coined false pagodas and reals, only added to the Bast India Company’s 
'lifiSoultieB (Bruoo, 1, 418), Bruce, (I, 338) draws the following conclusions on the effect of 
their prooeedings : — “ This event is perhaps of consequence, not so much from the immediate 
effect of it as from its having been the first instance in which the Interlopers or Ptivato j 
Traders were permitted to carry on a kind of regulated oduuneroe to the East Indies, and undwt 
thoir license had been charged with or had been guilty of depredation, which struck at the roc^ '' 
of aUfarmdns or grants, which the London Company had procui'ed by heavy expenses from the.^ 
Mughal Government, and from its. having been the source of .those oppressions and that in-| 
justice by the native powera w'hich, in the sequel, often interrupted and frequently endCangerw ^ 
the existence of the trade of England to the East Indies. Nor was this the only consequence, 
foSP when the hiterlojwre were detected and subsequently punished, pirates, who could 
he to justice, arose out of tliis example, the suppresmon of whom required for 

thffliiliaif a century the united efforts of the Grown and the London Company ”. Of 0*^'. 
Weddell, he remarks Tlie excesses which he committed set the example, whilst hi * 
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booty provided the temptation, for later acts of piracy ”, Fortunatoly, in January 1649—60 
the Courteen, now known as the Assada Company, was merged in the London Company and 
an end was put to this pestilent fonn of competition (Brace, I, 419, 439, 668), It would 
appear that the violence of which oompkdnt was made was not limited to the actions of the 
Courteen Company, for John Bareli (p. 14) says that in 1643 the English seized and plundered 
two ships from the Bed Sea, belonging to the King of Oannanore, for trading with the Courteen 
ships. Some hitndreds of the crew were killed or drowned and treasure taken to the value 
of thirty or forty thousand poimds . 

Malabarese. 

279. In November 1638 the Company’s ship Comfort (Captain Walter Clark) was taken 
by a fleet of 26 or 30 Malabar pirates. The En^h, being nearly all wounded, blew up the upper 
deck, ^ing, says Mandelslo (p. 87) six hundred of the enemy (Tavernier, I, xi, says 1,200), and 
themselves leaped into the sea. They were picked up and carried ashore as prisoners (Ind. 
Off., O.O., 1661). Their release on ransom was obtained by Captain John Wedddl through 
one Bardaratt of Calicut, probably the pirate Babaraut mentioned by FCter Mundy in 1634 
(Sainsbury, CovH Mimctes, 1636-39, p. 107 n.). Tavernier (1, xi) says that 4,000 crowns 
were paid as ransom for the Captain and that two piastres or ei^t shillings a piece (amounting 
in aU to 2,400 (»;own8) were paid to the widows of the pirates who had been killed in the fi^t. 
Mandelslo (p. 69) says that these Malabar pirates kept the sea from October to May and that 
during these months the Portuguese were forced to patrol the sea to keep them in check. On 
the other hand, as the Portuguese had prohibited the trade in pepper, the Gujarat ships bound 
for Aohin, in Sumatra, could not sail during this season for fear of capture by the Portnguese, 
and were forced to make their voyage daring the remaining months. “ The Malabars ”, he 
says (p. 87), “ inhabit the coast from Goa to Cape Comorin and are mostly pirates or soldiers.” 
On the 26th January 1639 his ship, the Mari/ (Captaia James Slade) met near Calicut 18.of 
their vessels, which dated not attack them by day but did so by moonlight. Two of the 
pirates were sunk and three or four disabled, whereupon the rest withdrew (Ibid,, p. 89). . . 

280. On the 12th December 1641 Jan Jensen de Qucsnoy wrote to Commander Cornells 
Leenderts Blauw : — “ The pirates of Bergera, Chambay and other places [on the Malabar 
Coast] infest the seas and proclaim that they will attack any vessel they may meet with (Indi 
Off., 2>utch Beeorda). 

281. The Court Minvies (Cf the English East India Company) of the 14th February 1644 
mention that their ships were to be allowed a few guns and blunderbusses “to prevent the 
mischief of the Malabars.” As the Company’s ships were always weU armed, I do not under- 
stand this order. Tavernier (I, xiv) tells us that in January 1648, wishing to go from Min- 
gielia to Goa, he wrote to M. St. Amant, the Engineer, to senda man-of-^r for him “ forfear 
of the IMvareit which are on the coast.” 

■*' Dutch. . 

. . 282. In 1638 the Dutch settled in Mauntius (Bemardin de St. Pietie, p. 60. 8u pOra. 
m above). 

288.. The Dutch, having no such bitter cause for hating the Portugneas as t^y had for 
hating the Spaniards, bebayed . towards them with ihoro humanity. Li fact, the earliest 
Instance with which 1 have mgt victors in a naval fi^t liskiag their lives to save the beaten 
enem;^, oooUis in a l^ht off Goa on the 6th October 1639. Commander Symonsz van der 
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Veer reported : “ We set fire to the 8t. S&txMtian and the Bon Jeaus, which oonummicated 

itseli to the Bon Avenlure. The crews, consisting of ahont 200 men, among whom wen 
160 whites, tried to save themselves by swimming to the shore. Not twenty of them wen 
saved. We killed some and made seventy-two prisoners, among whom were the Captain and 
superior officers. Whilst we were still engaged in rescuing the men in the water, three hundred 
nnwilAr took fixo ou the Bon Aventme, with the result that a great number of the 

and lost Bta men ■« (Ind. Ofl., 

284 In 1641 or 1642 Dutch took Malacca from the Portugaese (Mjaisden, 330n., 444; 

Begbie, p. 48), 

285 On the 8th March 1642 the Dutch Governor of Mauritius concluded a treaty with 
the natiTO of Antongil in Madagascar, engaging the latter not to seU rice or slaves to any 
one but the Agents of the Dutch East India Company (Dehdradn, p. 37). 

286 In 1642 the Japanese having completely evacuated Pormosa, the Dutch ooouiaed 
the whole island. It now became their business to check the pirates who infested the coasts 
of China (Zuniga, 1, 276). 

287. In 1643 a Dutch officer named Gayland plundered 6ne of the Courteen ships, the 
BonaEsperartza, in the Straits of Malacca, and in the same year another of these sdiips, the 
Henry Bonavenlure, was plundered by the Dutch near Mauritius. Letters of reprisal were 
given to the Courteen Company in 1666 by Charles H. ( Jiwfice, p. 463.) In 1644 the Dutch 
abandoned Mauritius but reocoupied it in 1650. 

Danes. 

288. The Danes had settled themselves at Trauquebai in Tanjore about 1618*^ (Abbd i 
Baynal, II, 129). Apparently they had confined themselves to peac^ul paths in trade as 
long as possible, but as we have seen (para. 230 aAove) their ships were attacked by the Porta-j ? 
guese as early as 1618 and now they appear to have thought a show of force (designated a»i| 
piracy by their rivals) Avas necessary to their prestige and Security, for on the 9th July 164^| 
COTuelis Van der Lyn, Governor of Batavia, Avrote home : — “ We are charged -with acts o£ 1 
piracy committed hy the Danes, The latter keep np their policy, but make no captures of" '■ 
any importance and do but little trade (Ind. Off., Dntch Records). 

Malays and Spanish. 

289. In 1646 , in reprisal for Malay attacks on the Philip|unes, the Spaniards sent an 
expedition against Borneo, which"plundered and burned the coast villages and carried ofi from 
two to three hundred prisoners to be sold as slaves (Ohin. Bepos., TV, 449 j Ciuvrfurd, II, 624), 

Chinese. 

290. In 1639 thirty thousand Chinese revolted against the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
and were not forced to submission until their number was reduced to seven thousand (Oraw- 
furd, II, 622). This appalling daughter Avas not, I believe, matched for a hundred years, when, 
in 1740, ten t hpufy»-"d Chinese were, on suspicion of a conspiracy, massacfied by the Dutch in 
Batavil (ZWd., 668, see para. 614 belcui), 

291. In 1646 the pirate Ch^cluluxig (see para. 262 shove ) fell into the hands of the Tar* 
tars. In 1646 his influetde had secured the election of Tang Wang as Emperor, but, for soms 
teasou or other, Tang Wong refused to acknowledge Koxinga as his father’s heir, and 
Chinchilung began to intrigue Aviththe Tartars (Boulger, II, 276). Aoocirding to the AmJbassadet 
Memor^les, he was now so powerful that he had “ got into his hands the whole Indian trade. ; 


s» The Imperial GaseUeer says tbe settleroeut wob made in 1420, 
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He traded witli the Spanish in the PhiUppines, with the Dutch in Fonnoi^ ahd Batav&, with 
Portuguese in Maoao and with the Japanese. Hem.onopoHsed*e thedaniageof meiohandise 
{jom China and imported that of Europe into it. He had 3000 vessels at sea and fed his mind 

such lofty dreams that he thought of royalty and the Imperial crown. The Tartars 
getting wind of so important a design and thinking him to be too powterful to attack openly, 
they resolved tb take him by fraud, and seeing that he was bedotted with the idea of royalty’ 
they elevated him lb the' royal dignity and jtfomised to giVe him the povinoes of Fokien and 
Quantong. Iqinan [*.e., Ohinchilung] allowed himself to be lulled into security, left his fleet 
tat badly provided in the harbour of Fokien, his pretended kingdom, and went on shore to 
jdutethe Tartar Emperor who w-as residing there, but was immediately arrested and carried 
to Ptkin, where he wes put to death by poison ”. One account (Gomelli Careri, in Chitrchill, 

IV, 389) says that, having been ordex’ed to wWte to his sbntocome to him, he wrote and warned 

him not to do so. His messenger, a barber, betrayed him. Now fearing to be forced to write 
again in the required terms or to give some information which might harm his friends, we 
are told (Dubois, p. 214) that ho bit off his tdngue and the fingers of his right hand. This 
reminds one of the Chinaman tortured by Scot (see pom. 186 above), and an earlier parallel 
exists in the story of the philosopher Anaxarohus, when tortured to death by order of Alex- 
ander the Great (Pliny, VII, 23). The pirate fleet, under Chinchilung’s brother and son, 
Ohing-ohing'kou, put to sea immediately they received news of their leader’s death.** Ching- 
ohing-kon was now elected to succeed his father. He is mentioned by various names, m oh as 
Kwe-Sing Kong or Kwoshen, Koksing by the people of Fokien (Gntdaff, II, 24), Quedm 
(Caieti), Cooksing (Hamilton), Koxinga or Coxinga by the Portuguese (Orawfurd, II, 628). It is 
said that he had been a tailor in the employ of the Sieur Pitman, Dutch Governor of Taiwan 
(Schouten, 1, 271), but probably this refers to his father. PhiUip {Ohim Beoiew, TCTU fiO) 

saysthatatthe agoof seven he loft Japan to join his father at Anhai. He was an exceedingly 
dever boy and attracted tho attention of the Ming Emperor, who authorized him to prefix 
the name Chu to his own name of Cheng Kong. ’Hence he was known as Kwo-Sing Ye 
(pronounced in the Amoy dialect Kok-Sing4a or Kok-Sing*ya) which meant ‘ He of the !l^yal 
surname.’ 

292. The Jesuit Martinas Martinas, a German but born at Trent, was taken by pirates 
on his second voyage to China and very cruelly taeated (SotwdU, BibUotheea). As Martinus 
was in Chioa from 1647 to 1661, it is probable t^t he fell into the hands of Koxinga’s pirates. 
Se wiiteh that in Fokien “ there are many pirates who rob at sea. They are Giought to be 
the most cruel of all Chinese pirates, as retaining the original barbaric humoni and being tho 
last to submit to the gentleness of the laws and manners of China ” (Ihdvehot, Belaiion, pt. 
HI, p. 162.) They long retained this ovil reputation : Hamiltou (II, 242) stays that in 1693 they 
had been largely repressed by a certain Chinese general, for which the people were so grateful 
that they had erected a temple in his honour and placed his image in it. Again, in 1719 


Ohihh:— “One of their little gaUeys will attack four of the Emperor’s and make them flee 
before them, for they give quarter to none that bear arms under the Tartar Prince.” It would 
appear from this that the pirates of southern China at this time were actuated, at least in part, 
by patriotic motives (see paras. 668, 739 and 764 6e&w). 

298. la 1660 Koxinga destroyed the Tartar fleet besieging Canton, but tha.t town 
having been taiken by treachery, he again betook himself to sea (Ohin. Bepos., IH, 66). 


*# Acooidiagto Packer (CMnaBeoiew, XVI, 277) Obiacbilimg levied a fee of 3,000 teds on every 
werctaat ship, faraisbing it in letum with a flag which ensured its safety from bis oraiSexS. 

Aoooxding to other accounts trea kept in prison for many yesai odd fzoin time to time 

heavier were placed upon his lixnbe in punishioent for the injuries infliated upon the Tartars by 
^oxiaga (Mayers, Twoiy Porto, p. 806), 
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294. la 1652 Koxinga instigated a rebellion of the peasants in Formosa against tbs 
Dutch ((?€ Maillat Xt, 61) but was unable to give them the necessary support. The pbt 
was, in fact, betrayed by one Pauw, the brother of the Chinese pirate captain Fayet. 
Fayet was killed in the ^ting ; his Ideutonant Lonega was roasted alive before a slow 
fire and dragged through the town at the tail of a horse. The other rebel captains, 
who had been g^ty of gross atrocities, were broken on the wheel and then quarteied 
(Dubois, p. 160). Mr. Phillip [CUm Bevim, X, 126 ) says that Fayet was ruler of Smeerdorp. 

295. In 1663 Kozinga attacked Amoy and took it, defeating the Tartars, but in 1655 
was defeated with a loss of 600 ships at Nankin (Wn. Bejpoa. Ill, 66). In 1666 b« 
established himself at Tsong-nung at the mouth of the Kiang River and captured Tong-Chmi 
which commanded the approach to Naarkin (Boulger, H, 810). In 1668 he vainly attempted 
to obtain assistance from Japan, but the latter refused and warned the Dutch that he had 
had doftjgna against Formosa as early as 104:6 {Ckin.afidJaf. Bepos., &fd April 1861, p. 424). 

In 1669 Koxinga defeated a Tartar fleet and out off the ears and noses of 4,000 prisoners. Tb 
latter were put to death by the Tartar Emperor as a warning to his soldiers and sailors that 
he had no use for men who allowed themselves to be defeated by pirates. Koxinga nov 
ravaged the whole coast and in an attack on Nankin destroyed the greater part of the Tartar 
fle^. Ho was however forced to retire, for the Tartars, observing that his men were off their 
guard whilst engaged in celebrating the birthday of their chief, surprised his camp and killed 
all but 3,000 of his men. These escaped to his ships, of which 600 were taken (Qemelli Careri 
in Churolull, IV, 389). As the Emperor was still unable to protect the coast, he ordered tb 
inhaKtants to retire twelve miles inland (OT^in.iJ^oa. 1834, p. 66). Mr.T.F. Tout tells v* 
(Pul. Hist, of England, III, 334) that in July 1338 Edward m ordered dwellers on the sout’ 
coast of JEln^nd to take refuge in fortresses and remove their goods four leagues from the se: 
owing to the activity of Ihrench oorsaiffl. 

"Duttfhi. " ' ■ 

296. itn 1662 the Dutch settled at the Cape of Good Hope (Dub<^, 161). From Augas\| 

of this year to April 1654 they were at war with England, but besides engaging in genera| 
acts of piracy in the Bed Sea (Bruce, 1, 448), they anticipated the declaration of hostilitietl 
by attaoking and destroying I^lish vessels in the Persian Gulf {Ibid., p. 482). | 

297. In 1666 the King of Gilolo, having been made prisoner by the Dutch, was swretly^ 

(U'ouned with tweutj'-five of his people, for fear his execution should excite a tumult (Crawfurd. I 
11,527.8). 'i 

298. From 1666 the Cape was supplied with slaves brought from Malabar, Cuiomandel,t 
Bengal, Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago and especially, Madagascar. To the last of these f 
places there came as slavers the English from Jamaica and Barbadoes, the Portuguese of ' 
Mozambique and Brazil, Mussulmans from Melindi and Ai’abia, the^Dutoh of Java and Mauri' 
tins. The Dutch went chiefly to the Bay of St. Augustine on the southwest coast, and the 
Bay of Antongil on the northeast (Dehdrain. pp. 202, 204). Ih 1668 the Dutch ship AfftefS' 
fort landed at the. Cape 166 slaves from Angola in West Africa whom she had taken out d a 
Portuguese ship which she had captured not far from the coast of Brazil (Dehdrain; p. 200). 

299. In December 1669, Johan van Biebeck, Governor of the Cape, discovered a ocu* 
sphacy amongst the gairison and settlers to master the fort, kill the chief ofBoiids,. seu» 
the ship Eramnus. then in harbour, and turn pirates (Dehifrain, p. 70). 

Malays. 

. 800. In 1663 a Dutch expedition from Amboyna reduced the inhabitants of the Papons 
BtoSMls who had infested the surrounding seas with their pithoies (Dubois, 166). In f , 
same year Correlat, King of Mindanao, put to death two Jesuits and some Spaniards who ' f 
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been sent as ambassadors from Manila (Cra-wfm’d, II, 627). The treacherous behaviour of 
the natives of the Arohipelago was m part the cause of the severe treatment which they re- 
ceived from the Dutch, e.^., in 1668 a whole Dutch crew was treacherously surprised and 
murdered by the inhabitants of Palembang on the coast of Snmatr'a (Schouten, 1, 24). 

Freneh. 

801. In 1655 a Froucli pirate ship was forced into Aden by bad weather and lack of 
wo visions. The crew were imprisoned and then sent inland and forced to submit to oircum- 
oision. Soon after they managed to escape to Mocha, where they said that they had had a 
consort, an built ship of 26 guns, of which they had lost sight in a storm. Possibly 

these two ships were part of the squadron of six ships sent out by the Duo de Meilleraj^e about 
this time to take redmits to Madagascar and to cruise in the Red Sea (Foster, English Faeiones, 
1666-60, p. 69 ; Dehdrain, pp; 22, 96). 

302. According to Nioolao Maimcci (II, 45), a Farangi pirate havhig taken a Moor 
vessel from the Maldives with a load of cowries (for which of coiu’se the pirates had no use), 
was persuaded by the merchants to aocejit of a ransom which they were to receive at Mocha, 
but when the pirate and her prize arrived there, the merchants found two royal ships (on 
which were many fakirs, lords and ladies of Hindustan) in the harbour. Obtaining their 
assistance and that of some other vessels, to the number of ten or twelve, they sallied out to 
take the pirate ship. The latter however completely defeated them, took one ship which they 
plundered and bufned, and then ohased the royal ships aird took one of them off Din, plun- 
dering its cargo and dishonouring the xxnfortunate women oh board. Aurangzeb, enraged 
at tb's affront, would not accept any excuses on the part of his officers, until he had received 
ocular demonstration of the power of European ships of war. This was furnished by an 
Italian, Ortenoio Bronzoni, who built a small ship, provided it with guns and manned it with 
Elaropean artillerymen (probably runaway sailors) who were in Aurangzeb s service. The 
ship was launched on a large tank and'its working (including the firing of its guns) demon- 
strated. Aurangzeb was convinced and gave up the idea of building a fleet with which to 
suppress the European pirates. It is not cei*tain who the Farangi pirate was, whose exploits 
gave rise to the above story, but the Dag Register of Bataviafor 1663 (pp, 306. 316) says that 
the Dowager Queen of Bijapur went to Mocha on pilgrimage in 1661, aiid that on her return 
h®c ship was plundered by a sea-rover, commanded by one Herbert Hugo, who held a cbmmis- 
sion from Havre de Grace. The Queen herself was robbed of a diamond worth 26,000 Gteat 
Bijapur pagodas. Ikom his name, Hugo may have been English or Dutoh, but his oommis- 
sioii vVas Fronoh. Of course all three nations repudiated responsibility. 

808. As regards ManuooFs account of Aurangzeb’s determination to leave the mastery 
of the sea to Europeans, when the Caliph Omar (634-43) was asked by Moawiyah to send forces 
toBteTpt^y sea, he replied, " The Syrian sea, they toU me, is larger and broader thhn the dry 
land and is instant xvith the Lord, night and day, seeking to swaUow it up. How should 
I trust my people onits accursed bosom ? ” (Muir, GalipJtaie, p. 212). Again, when in April 
1463, the whole Ottoman fleet of lOO ships was unable to prevent five Austrian and 
warships from entering the harbour of Oonstantinople, which Sultan Muhammad was 
besie^ng, '* from that time and after the disaster of the High-Admiral of the Ottoman fleet 
[who was bastinadoed . for his want of success], was bom t^t. opinion, which was 
ever after held by the Turks, that God had given them the Empire of the Land but had left 
tliat of the Sea to the Infidels ” (Duoas, Bk. .XXXVIII, p. 152 ; Von Hammer- Purgstall, 
i, 2Sfi). As regards the Hindus also, we are told, that the mysterious ooonsellor of Shivaji 
jdways advised him against entemnisM by sea. . * ^ : 
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804. In 1069 Admiral de la Haye took possession of Madagascar in the name of the King 
<.if Fiamie (Jules Sottas, JowtwA, p. 44). In 1672 the IVench colonists in Madagascar 
massnmMl by the natives. (Ponget de St. Andr4, p. 13 ; Sottas, p. />2.) 

liftlabarese. 


805. In 1489 the island fortress of Janjira, opposite Danda Rajpuri, fell into the hands 
of a number of meroenaries, originally Ab 3 msinianB and Cofeees {kdfirs) in the service first 
cd Ahmadabad and then of Bijapur {Imp, Gaz., XIV, 58 ; Bruce, II, 60, 61), and became the 
cajdtal of a coastal district. These mercenaries were known as the Sidis. In 1660 theyform- 
ed a Mnd of democratic state. “ Sidi Sambol was the head of them, but his captains preseived 
a distinot command over their crews and dependents, and a council of them decided on the 
a&tirs of this association. They were considered as the nav^tors of India and held 

themselves to be not inferior to Europeans ” (Bruce, n, 60, 61). In 1660 Sivaji took Danda 
Rajpuri from them and Sidi Sambol, seeing that Bijapur was not strong enough to protect 
liim from the Marathas, in 1670 offered his services to Auraingzeb and wns inade Mughal 
Admiral. The odndition of this appointment was the maintenance of a Jlarine for 
the proteerion of commerce and the convoy of pilgrims to Mecca. It was not hereditary 
but was conferred upon the most daring Abyssinian officer in the fleet, who was styled the 
Wazir (Duff, 1, 139 ; Bomb. Qaz.^ II. 89). 


308. Mo sooner had the 31arathas taken possession of the coast (in 1662, Orme, Uisl. 
Frag., p. 16) than they began to organize a fleet which grew rapidly in numbers. “Tltt| 
Marathi chronicles speak of Shivuji's fleet as consisting of 400 vessels of various sizes and 
classes .... Their cost is put down vaguely as five or ten lakhs of ruiDees, but the EngM 
reports never put their number above 160 and usually as 60 only. They were formed in', 
two squadrons (of 200 vessels each, if we accept Marathi aocounte) and commanded by t'..| 
Admirals who Imre the titles of Daria Sarang (Sea Captain) and Mai Kayak (Water Leader).| 
Shivaji’s fleet was largely recruited from low caste Hindu tribes such as the K<dis, Senghe ' 
Va^km, the Marathi clan of Angrlas, all of which were accustomed to the sea, and the Bhandr 
husbandmen of the Batnagiri district. To these were added a number of Muhammadan! 
under such chiefs as Daulat Khan and tlm disebntented Sidi chief Misri ( Bomb. Oaz., 1, ' 
pp. 87, 88; IX, i, 619*22; X, p. 124 ; XI, 146 ; Jadunath Sarkar, p. 336). Sivsji’s navy, « 
might well be expected from the character and tradition of the races from which it was i ' 
oruited, immediately took to plundering the coast of Canara and Goa (Orme, Hief. Frags., p. 1‘^ 
The Sidis also indulged in piracy and were amongst the most feared of the fireebcoters, thou 
apparently they seldom interfered with Europeans except when acting under the orders ^ 
the Mhghal Government {Imp, Qaz., XXI, 34-36). 

807. In 1666 Sivaji built the fort of Sindhudrug on the outer of the two Islands in 
Bay of Malvan (in. Batnagiri district), which latter gave its name to the lilaratha pira"^ 
whom the English called Malwans {Bomb. Sd., N.S., X, 165 ; Imp. Qaz., XVII, 96). 

)Bn glialt, 


808. In January 1666 Mr. Humphrey Cooke, Governor of Bombay (once a grooef 
Lisbon, Danvers, II, 366) seized a junk briongieg to the Mughal Governor of Surat, in C 
to reimburse himsrif for losses by pirates, but was forced to restore it (Bruce, n, 177). ; 

800. In 1668 the Engl&h began to convoy the pilgrim ships to the Bed Sba (Low, 
m para. 324 bdm), and in 1^ armed three ships as a protection against Mblabar and M;, ^ 
pfaaitei (Brace, II, 244). In February 1671 the Bresident at Surat wrote to Bombay C 
tiM Surat C!cinncil had passed a standing order that one-third of the hootytaken from 
•hould be given to the captors [Bordi. Qaz., XXVI, i, 66). In England the oaptors; ^ 
js the booty of a prize had been feed at one.third by Parliament in 1642 (Oppenheim, ;--. , 
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evidence from place-ruiines, apart from the geologiool one, warrants the conclosion 
that the w&rabian Sea extended to the above localities in ancient times very far remote from 
the time of the Peri^tus or even the time of Megasthenes. Was it ten thousand years ago ? 
j)o these place-names date from those ancient days ? If they do, we have in them 
])ravidian words of extreme antiquity. 

NOTES ON SOME MUHAMMADAN SAINTS AND SHRINES IN THE 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Bv THE iiATE Db, W. OROOKB, 0.1 jl., D.OJj., F.B.A. 

I. The Shbihes oe the Sabieia Bbaeoh op the Ohishxi Obdeb at 
P xBAN EIaLIYAB, in THE SahABANFUB DiSTBIOI. 

I. Pir6n KaliyaT. ’AlAud-dtn Sd.bir, whose shrine is close to Burki, in the SahSranpur 
District, is said to have been the only son of the sister of Bltba Farid Shakarganj’s mother.^ 
Of this latter sahit it is told that his mother was very devout and it was she who bade him 
practise austerities. After twelve years of aelceais, he asked her to test his power, but when 
she pulled his hair he oried out, and she bade him begin anew, as he had not yet got rid of 
the passions of humanity. For the next twelve years he hung himself in a well, and kept 
his gaze rivetted on the Heavens above. Though crows tore his flesh he mode no moan, hut 
when one tried to pluck out his eyes, he exclaimed : — 

Kdgd ri, to, KkMyo chun chnm mer% mda : 

Do mind ofmt cTikeriyo, piyd milan kids. 

“ 0 crow ! You may eat my flesh, choosing as you will. 

But spare my eyes, my only hope of beholding my Beloved.” ' 

As he sojonmed in a forest where caravans were constantly passing, he once, though this was 
not his habit, asked a miserly B&nia what goods his camels were carrying. The reply 
was ; — MiliisiUthai (’tis only earth). So the saint said : — ‘ May thy earth prosper ’ and 
[ lo t the sugar with which the camels had been laden became earth.® But on the merchant’s 
1 supplication the saint turned it hack to sugar. 

k As the mother of 'AllrUd-din was poor and he was growing up a weakling from under- 
j feeding, she sent him to her wealthy sister, the mother of Fartd. But though she offered 
i him food, he lived on the fruits of the wild, and gave what he received to the poor. In 

I the fulness of time he came to the village of Pir&n Kaliyar, where dwelt a RAjA by name 

I Karan, who claimed the at all his subjects’ weddings. The saint protested 

in vain, and the RAjft threatened him with death for his interference. Then the saint (not 
ocmdesoending to deal with the matter himself) hade his disciple Kilkil! overturn the R&j&’s 
city. This KilTrilf did by reversing a peg stuck in the ground in front of the hermitage. The 
saint was buried at Ptrin Kaliyar, and near his tomb^ grows a fig-tree, whose leaves Musul- 
mans carry home to use as charms. 

1 As to whom. Bee Oroote, Popular an<2 Folklore Q/Nor<%6m X,pp. 2140, 

s la a FanjAbt version of this mitade the sugar is turned into stones, 

S. TheinscripiiononthistombTeadB^— 
dor jd&ille HofEratosA, 

Bvdgumnim9hmi)ii*cindaf 

Sozc^S MaMdiks Ahmad, Mir SlA-vd-Mn'AU. 

^ ■ Chun bind ozomdnahimincaaeh anjdmyAft. , : ' 

■ 8aiidrikha8hi<!tpviratdaM.zai>tri aq^ag^fi, ■ • : 

tn bind andarhazAro ei tea Jktfttamdmydft. ' , ■ '1 

t;- " <)Ssiin, the builder of this tomb, was not in favour with the Saint ; he too whs going astray, but 

; since he. Mt up this tomb he has found fame in the two worlds. The tomb of Mir ’Alft-ud-din ’All was 
’ " built by his generosity. To the wise elders I say that it .was convicted in the year 1037 of the Hijrft.”— 
R3mahatibOhajibO, 
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2. Batidagt Ditedn. At fidufpuT, in the same District, is the tomb of ’Alft-ud-db’ 
minister, who out of respect for him lived a few miles away from that saint. The fair h u 
in his honour on the first day of Muharram is largely frequented, and people offer flow 
sweets, animals, etc. On Friday nights the sound of music is heard from a distance ^ 
it only ceases when they go near the tomb. Similarly the clash of arms is also heard aid 
B&m Gharib Chaube was told by one of the priests that he had heard it just before ths 
outbreak of the Mutiny. After much blood had been shed, the sepoys of the saint Bandad 
Diwfln mustered one night, spear in hand. But the saint in sorrow said — * take not tw 
spears, they are broken.* And so the sepoys sat down. 

3, Two Giri Sainis, A little way from the tomb of ’Alfi-ud-din lies a ruined fort 
wherein three historical persons are said to be buried. These are Imftm Abfi Su’Al 
Blbi Binur Sfthiba, a Banjara girl, and BibS Gauhar SIhiba, the daughter of a Sayyid. 
tombs are worshipped by Hindus as well as by Musulmans. The priest informed RIq 
G harib C^uM that B&j& Karan was so bigoted that he would not permit any Mnniftm to 
dwell in his city, but a Sayyid concealed himself in it. Now this Sayyid had a dau Ater ai 
lovely as she was learned and inspired, and RAja Karan had a cow which yielded tyiUTt without 
hav^ calved, and was therefore called KAmdhenu by the folk. Her miiir was offered to hk 
famUy gods, 1 J mdns of gold being also ^ven daily to Brahmans. The cow was turned out 
to paze where she listed, and no one dared molest her, until one day the Sayyid, who* 
wn^y was starving, slew her at his daughter*s behest, she declaring that its hour had struck, 
So it was killed and its flesh eaten. Next day Karan learnt what had been done from - 

ormer, and his ministers advised him to demand the Sayyid’s daughter as the price of 

pardon. The Sayyid demrirred, but at his daughter’s instance agreed to surrender her*c>‘ 
payment of Bs. 2,000. Of that sum he gave her half for her subsistence while he went awa-^ 
aM with the rest he journeyed to Maahhad, where Imftm Abfi Su’&l Muhammad 
^n r^. To him he presented a naked sword and a betel (eJc Mrd pdn), and told hB 
tale. The Imflm in anger resolved to attack Rrfln KaJiyar, many hundreds of miles awa^ 
and marching there with his seventy owira, bade Karan embrace Islam. But the BAli 
^uai^, a bloody fight ensued and in it the ImAm, the RAjA, and the. Sayyid, with 
dau^ter, w^ all ^ed. The ImAm and the Sayyid's daughter were buried in the for*^^ 
Md the third tomb is said to be that of the daughter of the BanjAra who supplied « 
toAm s am^ aU to campaigns. Of her it is related that in battle she always stood b, 

^ shoulders, and that she ^o fell 

this battie. The fair is held On the 6th of Muharram. 

II. SoMB MmAcuais of ’Abd-ul-Oadib Jidani. 

“ taltot >AM.nl.<J«dir n,ti»ed • 
a»y-tin», a, soon M BmnMto came roend i end once, whm tb- 
X ^ evemmt, en the imt day of tbe moni 

the child ■= 

^ B r^' into ae Ay ahie he hoc^, like 

“T* •« few hwk to bet ho«m. Once this who TO - 

a nroce of JJkn, an no to TO the adnt Bhen he wm at Bcghdkd, and jeetingiy^rf iJa 

• N»o in Ham Oharib Cbaubt’s MS. 
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suoh happenings as he had displayed in childhood had ever occurred since he left her. 
gmilingj the saint replied : — Mother, in childhood there is more bodily agility. Althon^, 
by God’s grace, my power to work miracles has increased a hundred-fold, yet it is not fitting 
at my ag© that it should be displayed publicly So she saluted the saint in silence. 

2. Mirades in boyhood. One day as the saint sat writing, some dust from the roof 

of his home fell on his clothes thrice. When it fell a fourth time he looked up and saw a 
rat a hole in the ceiling But as soon as the saint’s glance fell on it, its head was 

^Trenched from its body, and fell in one place, while its body fell in another. The saint wept, 
and when one sitting by him asked why, he replied that he was grieved lest any Muhammadan 
should ever be dealt with by him as the rat had been. On another day, a bird let its drop- 
pings fall on bim while he was performing his ablutions before prayer, and when he looked 
up it fell dead. The saint wrought these miracles while yet a boy. 

3. Piety requited. Once when the saint was on his way to Mecca, he bade his com- 
panions fiwd the house of a poor, obscure, and pious man to stay in. The notables of the 
place besought bim to bless their houses with his presence, but he chose the dwelling of an 
aged woman, and during the night so much money and goods came to her that no one there 
surpassed her in wealth. 

4. Disrespect punished. One day Ahn’l-Fad, a servant of title saint, went to a cloth- 
seller’s shop and asked for some cloth which was selling at one dindr a yard. The dealer 

for whom it was wanted ; and the servant replied that it was for his master. The 
dealer muttered that that faqir left nothing even for the King to weM. But no sooner had 
he said this than an iron peg from above fell and pierced his feet. The servant returned to 
his master, leaving the dealer in grievous pain. The saint on learning vdiat had passed, 
sent for the dealer and told him not to make remarks about saints, as what they did was 
* done by God’s permission, and he who objects is punished. The dealer then threw himself 
at the saint’s feet, and when he had placed his hand on the wound it was healed forthwith. 

5. A dead son. restored to hie father. Once a man had a dearly loved son, but he 
died, and in his grief the father wandered afar, until he came to the saint at Pftn^at; Th^ 
he prayed the saint to let him see his son, even if it were only in a dream. But the satot 
promised to show him his son while he was awake; and nest day an old woman pa^ed the inn 
where he was staying with a boy who exactly resembled his dead son. The man caressed the 
lad and gave bi-m sweets. Then both woman and child disappeared. Thnoe ihis hap- 
pened, but after that they were seen no more. The man went to the saint and be^ed that he 
might . 3 ^ biH son, every day. But the saint replied that that could not be, for God, not he, 
had both created and supported the child, and that He had entrusted it to the man as long 
as He pleased, but now that He no longer willed it so, he had no cause for repining. Then 
the man understood the Caint’s lesson, and being comforted returned home. 

6. Vse of a Hindu charm. One day a Hindu named KMikA Prasfid went to^e s^t 

and complained that he had used every remedy for his disease, but had not been cured. © 

saint called his physician MaujCi Khtn, and he found that the man was at the point of d^th. 
But the saint bade the sufferer stand every morning in the open air, facing the *9^ ^ 
peat ‘.-^SUoa ! Shim ! Oanesha ! Kdlo hOesa ! ‘ 0 Shiv I 0 Ganeah 1 Remove my cfflictidn I 
promising bim recovery. And the man obeyed and was healed. - . 
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UNKN0W2J BATTLE BETWEEN A RULER OP GUJARAT 
AND A KING OP MEWAR. 

Bt B. B. HALDEB. 

Tsebb is no mention of the battle, which forms the subject of this article, in any his. 
toiy of GuJarAt or of MewAr. Nor do we find any trace of it in the inscriptions of eithw 
country. The only clue that we have appears in the inscription, dated Samvat 1287 (a.d. 
1230), in the temple of Neminfl,tha, originally known as Lfi^avasahikft, on Ai-bnda (Mt. Ahu), 
built by Tejp&la, brother of VastnpfiJa and minister of the Chaiilukya chief Viradhavala. 
The test of the inscription was composed by Some^varadSva, the well-known Gurjara-purfihita 
of tlvc- Qifilukya kings and the author of Kirtihaumudi and other w'orks. The inscription 
runs, ‘' His (DhArAvarsha’s) younger brother PrahlAdana, whose sword was desterons in 
dcfendhig the illustrious Gdrjara King, when his power had been broken on the battlefield 
by SAmantasimhn, again displayed on earth the behaviour of the greatest enemy of the 
descendants of Danu.”^ 

Now, who was this S&mantasiihha ? Up to the present, only two inscriptions of 
SAmautasimha have been found ; one on a pillar of the temple of Dfivi in the village of Jagat 
in Udaipur State, which is dated Samvat 1228 (a.d. 1172),* and the other in the temple of 
BoreAvara HahAdeva, about one and a half miles from the village of Solaj in the Dungarpur 
State, whifdi is dated Samvat 1236 (a.d. 1179).* From these it appears that SAmantasiiiiha 
was reigning between the period Samvat 1228 and 1236. No other ruler of tins name, ruled 
at this period, either in GujarAt, Rftjputana or other neighbouring provinces, except thij 
SAmantasimha of MewAr. 

Turning our attention to BcahlAdana, we find that there are two inscriptions of Prah- 
Hdwa or PAaaujadeva in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. One is dated Samvat 1220 (a.d. 
1 103) and the ether 8amv|^t-l265 (a.d. 1208). Both of them were found in the Sirohi State, 
the first at KAyadrAn and the second at the village Oriya, on Mt. Abu. Prom these we learn 

BrahlAdana or PAlha^adeva lived between the years Samvat 1220 and 1265. 

Thus, SAmantasimha ' of MewAr and PrahlAdana were contemporaries. 

From the Mount Abu inscription of Samvat 1265, which says that “ the Loi-d of Chan. ’ 
drAvati, the chief of the feudal barous, the illustrious DhArAvarshadeva, being the. only 
possessor of a iiigal paiasol protected the earth,”^ it appears that DhAr Avatsha, the elder 
brother of PrahlAdaua, was a feudatory of Bhimdeva II, the ruler of GujarAt, just as his 
father, Yasodhavala, was a feudatory of the preceding ruler, KumArapAIa, of GujarAt.® 
Hcnco it is reaaonuble to infer that DhArAvarsha sent his younger brother PrahlAdana to 
leivlcr assistance to the King of GujarAt wdth his army, when the latter was attacked by 
SAmantasimha of MewAr. 

Next, w'c hATO to ascertaiu which king of Gujarat gave batrie to SAmantasimha and 
whoso power the latter broke in the battlefield ? 

I Epifft^kia Iniitia, VUI, pp. 2h, 216 j verse 38. 

1 1914 - 19 . p.» a, 

» Bpi9rapU<t Indica, vol. VUI, r). 201, 211. 
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We know that the throne of Gujarat was occupied hy Kumarapaia from S. 1199 to 1230 
(a.d. 1143 to 1174) ; by his nephew Ajaipaia from S. 1230 to 1233 (a.d. 1174 to 1177) ; by 
Mfllraja n (BaiamOlaraja), son of Ajaipaia from S. 1233 to 1236 (a.d. 1177 to 1179) } and 
by Bhimadeva II (BhOiabhima), the younger brother of MOlarajall, from S. 1236 to 1298 
(A.D. 1179 to 1242).* All these four rulers were, therefore, contemporaries of Samanta* 
siAha of Mewar. Of these, KumArapaia was the most powerful, and as he was a staunch 
supporter of Jainism, many learned writers of the age wrote an account of his reign. Therein 
we find various interesting facts relating to his enterprises and achievements, but in none 
of them do we find any- account of this battle. The other rulers were Ajaipaia, Mfilraja II, 
and Bhimadeva 11, of whom the last two, being of tender age at the time of swcession, and 
there being no atithentio historical evidence of the fact, oaimot be supposed to have fought 
the battle. Hence the likelihood is that the battle was fought with Ajaip41a of GujarAt, 
the successor of Kumarapila. 

To corroborate this view, we may refer to a passage in the writing of the same Gurjara- 
purdhita SomeSvara, He mentions in his SwathStsaoa K&vya while giving an account 
of his ancestors, mentioning therein various services offered by them to their spiritual clients, 
the Winga of GujarAtj.that his predecessor Kumlra, having propitiated Kajukesvara Shiva 
(Ardhanari^vara), healed the torturing pains of wounds received by king AjaipSla of Gujarflt 
in a battle.^ Jt will, therefore, be safe to say that the battle was fought between S&manta. 
flimTia, of Mew&r and AjaipAla of GujarAt. 

It is not known, however, why and when this battle was fought. But it seems prob- 
able that after the death of the powerful king KumArapAla, S&mantasiihha seized the oppor- 
tunity to regain possession, from the hands of an incapable successor of Eum&rapftla, of the 
fort of Ohitor, which belonged to his (Samantasimha’s) ancestors and which had long been 
in foreign possession. 

As to the date of the battle, nothing can be said with precision : but there can be no 
doubt that the battle was fought sometime during the short reign of AjaipAIa, between 
Samvat 1230 and 1233 (a.d. 1174 to 1177). 

The result of the battle has special importance, as it gave rise to the foundation of the 
’ Dungarpur State in Rajputana. S&mantasiihha’s power declined after this battle, and, 
teWng advantage of his weakness, Klrtip&la (Kith) the ChauhAn king of JAlaur and third 
son of Alha^adeva of HAdaul (in Jodhpur State), attacked Mewar and took it from SAman- 
tasimha. SAraantasifiiha was thus compelled to leave Chitor and to flee to the other 
territory oaUed BAgar (Dungarpur State), where he made BarodA his capital ; and there he 
and his descendants settled permanently. Thus he became the founder of the Dungarpur 
State. Then his younger brother, KumArasuiiha, opened negotiations with the king of 
GttjarAt, and with his assistance turned Kith out ext MewAr and took possession of his ances- 
tral dominion, of which he subsequently became the ruler.® After that, the Guhil branch 


# 3u:p>^rm'iaoay Note$ to Tod'a SajaaOan. by B. B. Pfe. Genrishanltar H. Ojha, i^. 43A-4M. 
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of the younger brother ruled over Chitor, and that of the elder brother at 

&o6 still admitted by the historians, ohirfs and rulers of Mewftr. *«?»— a 

Although it appears that Sftmantashhha of MewSr was thus the real founder of th 
Dungarpur State, neveithelesa there are many controversies on this point. We need t 
enter into the details, but it is interesting to examine the opinions of a few historians 
Rajpntana on the matter. The author of MjapmkaH Mahmoya says that tiie state v» 
founded by hlAhapa, elder son of Kar^a, who was the son of Bftwal jSamarashhha of Mewftr • 
In fact, Ratansiifaha, and not Karna, was thesonof Samarasimha.io Colonel Tod also savs 
that MAhapa, son of Karima and gr%ndson of Samarasiihha, was the founder.n If we belies 
that MAhapa was the grandson of Samarasiipha, his date wiU fall about the middle of fee 
fourteenth century a.j)., because several inseriptionst* of BAwal Samarasimha dio« that 
to w« the ^ <rf Mewto from S. 1330-1366 (i.D. 1273-1299). Major Btoktoe gires too 
oj ^ lountotion ot the etate. but to is not positiTe about them. His supposilta 
that m the thirteeuth or fourteenth eeutuiy Milhapa went to Btoar anO, by eradually *ie 
^ h«h ^ Bhl, ohietofos. to his desoeudaufo heoamo mas^ ol t£ fo 

an pmto^ ^ueous.« For the state oamo under the sway o{ the preseufrnliM 

“^‘“.^ntury ad,., while his iuseriptiousi 

King cd Mewto, toto, 



m VO ^ fxuu. at. unau {samantasijiina wmiMh 

to to younger brother ieuufouuded. 1 . After many yearn ot «,S! 

^ historfons h;d to wstt with 

2 “ ”>«yta«riptioas of Abn, Kumbhal! 
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UMAj! NAIK. 

{An Episode in the History of Western India.) 
Bt S. M. EDWARDESi O.S.I., C.V.O. 



The article on the history of the Poona District in the Rrovineial Volumes of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of IimK® contains the following sentence : — “ In 1826 the Bamosis rose in 
revolt and were joined by the Kolis from the hiUy western tracts. This rising and a 
one in 1844 were quelled without much difficulty.” if this summary reference to operations 
wbich were begun towards the end of the Governorship of Mountstuarb Elphinstone and 
were concluded during the r^ime of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, were all that we had 
to depend upon, we should know very little about the somewhat remarkable figure of Um&jt 
Naik, oe Umia, the Ramosi robber-chief, who at one period of his career of outlawry cer- 
tainly oheri^ed ideas of emulatmg the great Sivaji and securing an independent political 
position. Fortunately, however, there stiU exists a stray copy or two of an excellent trea- 
tise on the Bamosis of the Deccan, written and published in 1833 by Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh of the 27th Begiment, Madras Army, who took part in the operations against 
the outlaw ; and the latter portion of his work is concerned particularly with the history 
of Um&ji himself, and describes in considerable detail the achievements of his gang of lawless 
followers. It seems worth while to summarize Maekiutosh’s story of the revolt, not only 
because it possesses a certain historical value, but also because it indicates how easily a 
movement might again be engendwed and supported under a weak, inefficient or 
omrupt administration. 

Umfiji, who was the son of D&d4ji Naik, a Bamosi chief of Furandhar fort, was bom 
in 1701 in a village two miles north-east of Furandhar and sixtemi miles south-east of Foona, 
He and the clan to which he belonged claimed certain hereditary rights in the fortand other 
places in its vicinity, and there seem grounds for supposing t^t those rights had been 
recognized in previous years. During the constant warfare of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and ei^teenth centuries it is more than likely that bodies of militant jungle-tribesmen, 
such as the Bamosis, Bedars, Kolis, Bhils and others, gave valuable assistance at various 
times to local chieftains and native governments, receiving in return gifts of land and 
other ri^ts and emoluments, which were generally granted in pezl>etuity. Dftd&j! Naik died 
in Furandhar fort in 1802, a litide whfie before the arrival of HolkBr’s army in Foona : 
and it was in Ihe following year, after the return of the Feshwa BAjl Bao II to Foona from 
Bassein, that the incident occurred which may be said to have ultimately driven T7m&ji into 
outlawry. BAji Bao ordered the Bamosis of Furandhar to deliver the fort to him : the latter, 
persuaded of their hereditary right to live there, declined to do so : the Feshwa retaliated 
by expelling them forcibly from the fort and depriving them of their pay, emolummits and 
lands. The Feshwa thus destroyed the one inducement to these wild men to lead a more 
or less settled life : the Bamosis, under their headmen ornoil», left Furandhar with a grievance, 
among them being tJm&ji, who took shelter in a nei^bouring village with Eis mother, the 
second wife of D&d&j! Naik. . 

Nothing definite is heard of Umaj! until the year 1814, when, in company with his 
cousin Bagho and other Bamosis from the Foona District, he joined forces with other mem- 
bers of his tribe, resident hear Farehda in the Nizam’s territoi^. Here he ^ asso- 
ciates were implicated in the murder of the second wife of an InAmdar near 1^, «id were 
obliged by the activity of the Nizam’s deputy in Aurungabad to flee back towards Farandhiu: 
with their ffimiUes, flocks and cattle. The Nizam’s troops, however, pursued and brought 
them to bay, and after a sharp conflict forced them to surrender. ^Ajjt aud other sur- 
vivors were carried ofi to Farenda and there imprisoned : but three months later they 
managed to obtain their freedom by offering all the property, of which they were possessed, 
to ^ officials in charge. In the. conflict just mentioned UmAji’s cousin ^gho was killed. 
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Uffl&ji’s second escapade was equally disastrous. About six months after the down< 
fall of BAji Bao and the British occupation of his territory, UmAji, in company with the 
of Satoirdi and Saswad, suddenly descended upon Kalapur in the Konkan, 18 miles 
from Panwel, and there looted the property of a sahuTcar of Poona, which was being sent 
to Bombay. He and three others were shortly afterwards arrested, tried, convicted and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a flogging. On the expiry of his sentence he recom- 
menced his plundering excursions, and was again arrested, although on this occasion he 
defended hinmelf with great cleverness and managed to escape conviction. As showing 
that Um&ji was rather superior to. the average Bamosi, it may be mentioned that 
he employed his sojourn in jail in learning B&Ibodh with his brother , and fellow-prisoner, 
Eistndjf. There is little doubt that he was already aiming at being something more than 
a mere dacoit or jun^^e-robber, and that he recognized the value for that purpose of a know- 
ledge of Mar Ath!. Yet he was still working with only a small party of followers and con- 
fined himself to highway robbery of a minor character. In December 1821, he came 
directly into conflict with the authorities by rescuiag from police custody a Saswad Baonosi, 
named Sattu Haik, who had caused the death of a woman during an altercation. In April 
1823, he went a step further and killed one AnnAj! Naik, riie officer in charge of the Poona 
pdioe, becausei the latter had arrested anoldiei of his brothers, named Amrita. Alarmed 
at what he had done, DmAj! decided that he must strengthen his position and command a 
larger following, and he and his brothers therefore joined Sattu Naik, mentioned above, 
who was being hunted among the hilltt by the police. By the close of 1823 they had conid- 
derably augmented their joint forces and had committed various heavy robberies, designed 
to supply them with the money necessary for an intensive oampaign against authority. 

At the beginning of 1824 UmAjl and bid followers moved to Singarh, where some of 
Sattu’s spies brought him information of a large sum of money lying in the Government 
^easuxy at Bamburda, a suburb of Poona. H!e accordingly detailed thirty men, headed 
• by IJmAjt, to attack and loot the Treasury, which they did successfully on February 24th, 
The attack was launched after nightfall. The Sihbandi treasury-guard was overpowered 
without much difficulty ; and the Eamosis decamped with about Es. 6,000, of which the 
major portion was given to UmAj! and his brothers. The favour of their tutelary deities 
was secured by the presentation of large sums to the shrines of Ehandoba at Jejuri and of 
BhavAnf at Kondanpur near Singarh. In March an inconclusive skirmish took place in the 
hills south of Saswad between the Bamosis and a mixed force of Sihbandis, Bamosis of Poona, 
and a small body of regular infantry ; and this was followed on April 28, 1826, by an attack 
upmi UmAji and his gang at Saswad by a body of Poona Sihbahdis and some cavalry and 
maitoldo^^ea belonging to the JAgirdar of Phrandhar. Though UmAj! and BostnAji were 
both woopded, they afid the rest of the gang managed to escape into the hills. Li July 
magisttate of Pbona decided to make a fresh effort to break up* the gang, and dis- 
patc a etaohment under Captain Mansfield to waylay them near the Harali ghdt. This 
a^pt met with little more success than before. The main body of the Bamosis made 
^ eir escape is Ute ; but UmAjt’s brother, Amrita, and some of the families’ of 

on TTO ta ea prisoners. Amrita was detained in iail at Poona until the offer of 
a paidon to UmAjl in 1828. 


ifiOR consequence was the death of Sattu Naik from cholera in August, 

ed as head of the ouUaws by UmAj!, who during tJie next two years 
^ series of daring robberies and . crimes. .He oOnunmiced ly 

and in Anrii Patvardhan family, on his way from Miraj to Poona, 
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months later he attacked the family of the J&girdai of Phaltan in the hills between Dhond 
and Jejnri, seizing Rs. 8,000 in cash and the principal lady of the party, whom, however, 
he subsequently set at liberty. Ten days later, July 26th, 1826, he descended on the house 
of Jowfi-hir Singh, head of the Purandhar police, at Eikwi, as the latter had shown some 
cletermination to check-mate his marauding activities. The Ramosis seized Jowahir 
gingh’s son, stole all the weapons in the house, and then decamped to the Purandhar hills. 
Here it was intended at first to put the prisoner to death : but milder counsels ultimately 
prevailed, JowAhir Singh’s son was permitted to depart, after making a solemn promise 
that he would interfere in no way with the Ramosis. This last exploit appears to have 
stirr^ the British authorities in Poona to a fresh effort ; for troops under the Officer Com- 
manding Poona Horse were ordered to suppress UmAji and his followers. The latter were 
in no wise daunted. In October Umdji attacked a party of police, which had been detailed 
to watch his movements and give protection to travellers, and wounded severely three sepoys 
and two Brahman officers. He armed his own men with their swords and matchlocks. In 
the following month he. made a surprise attack at Purinohi upon a party of ten men under 
a Sir Naik, a Mh&r by caste, who had agreed wiidi Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 
to assist in hunting down Um&ji. The attack was successful ; the Mhftr leader, though he 
fought bravely, was cut down and terribly mangled, and most of his men were severely 
wounded. 

Ihe Bombay Government, anticipating little success from the current operations, now 
ordered detachments of regular infantry to support the Poona police and the Poona Horse. 
Thereupon the Ramosis, who received early information of these orders, promptly dis- 
app^red into hiding in the Purandhar hills. In March 1827, they looted Rs. 3,000 from a 
Braiunan traveller ; and after spending some weeks in the less accessible parts of the Sah- 
yadris, sixty of them, headed by TJmftjt, descended to the foot of the Bhor Ghat and there 
seized a costly consignment of silks and satios, destined for Poona. This occurred in May 
1827, and.in the following month, after robbing the agents of certain Poona ahroffs of Rs. 
3,100, they returned once more to the Purandhar hills and attacked the Kohs of Purandhar, 
who were in the pay of Government and had shown a disrposition to act against them. In 
July, certain villagers in the neighbourhood of Purinchi had the temerity to assist a party 
of cavalry in attacking Umftj! and his followers. They paid rather heavily for their action: 
for'UmAji escaped once more, and returning shortly afterwards, burnt their houses to the 
ground. For the next few weeks the Ramosis, finding themselves rather pressed, concealed 
themselves in some dilapidated forts in the Wai district; whence they sallied forth at inter- 
vals for the purposes of loot. Before the close of the monsoon the Bombay Government 
took the farther step of offering rewards publicly for the apprehension of the leaders of the 
gang, the prices upon the head of each being as follows UmjSjl, Rs. 1,200 ; KistnftjS, 
Rs. 1,000 ; Pftpdu. Be- 800 ; Padujl, Rs. 600 ; Bhav&n!, Rs. 200 ; and Bhoifijl, Rs. 200. 

The proclamation had little effect. As soon as the rains ceased, Umfij! o^ned nep- 
tiations with the R&ja of Kolhapur, who was at the time in active opposition to the British 
authorities. Shahfl.j! aUaa Bftva Saheb, who had ascended the gad/i in 1822, proved a 
quarrelsome and profligate ruler, whose aggressions betw^h that year and 1829 pl^grf 
the British to send forces to subdue him on three separate occasions.. He welccim^ an 
offer of help from Umftji, who undertook to make a diversion by strikhig a blow at Poona. 
The suggested action, however, never materialised, and the Ramosis contented themselves 
in Ootoher by again attacking the Kolis,who had remained staunch to their duties, and 
butning their village to the ground. It was at this date that Umfijf seefito.t^ Irtfye contem- 
plated tile possihility of acquiring a position of chieftainship, and his active promotion of 
, the cause of the reoaloitraat Rftja of Kolhapur was doubtless meant to draw public atten- 
tion to his own importance and reputaticfn. He commenced issuing proclamations, and 
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together with BhoJAji, one of hie Naike, sent peremptory orders to the village-offioerg 
Saswad to pay him a portion of the village-revenues. He realized in this way aboiit 
Rs. 14,000, and proceeded to levy similar contributions in the northern area of the B^ao{ 
Satara’fl territory, as well as in the district belonging to the Pant Saohiv. Further, he 
endeavonred to exact from the people of the countryside the respect and attentions wMchtn 
customarily shown to Bijas and ruling princes, and ordered his own followers and 
of the. lower classes and castes to address him by the title of B&ja. Yisions of independence 
and a principality floated before his eyes ; but he failed to realize that in the British Qoren- 
ment ^ had a far touj^w and more powerful opponent than Sivajt faced in Aumngzeb. 

The renudnder of the year 1827 was spent in casual sldmiishing with the troops and 
police. In November, UmAjf attacked a party of troops at a village seven miles £r(»n ^vnd, 
set fire to the Path’s house and burnt the Patel’s daughter. A few days later he fell 
in with a party of infant and ten horse, whom ^s followers attacked vigoronsly, eliontisg 
th^ war-cry “ El-kot,” and drove them back to Jejuri. He then made a forced maieh 
to the western Ghats, plundered some sepoys who were travelling on leave to Hindustan, 
aud returned to Sonapur in the Saswad district, where he fought another engagement tdth 
a party of infantry and cavalry. Having escaped from this miooimter with the loss of tvo 
of his men, Um&]i moved into the H&wals, levying contributions as he went both from Bri- 
tish villages and from those belonging to the Pant Saohiv. He was shortly afterward 
joined by Bhojflit, who had been commissioned to raise fresh levies of fighting jirngle-iotk, 
and found his forces augmented by about sixty men belonging to various tribes of the 
Deccan and Camatio. In company with these, he moved to the hill-fort of Hoari, one d 
the first strongholds seized by the great Sivaj! at the outset of his carem'. A few days 
later, December 20th, 1827, he committed one of his worst crimes. Descending with 140 
men into the Bonkan, he seized a havildar and four sepoys, ordered them to be put to death, 
and then sent their heads in a basket to the authorities, with a letter threatening farther 
reprisals, if bis demands were not oonoeded. The Bombay Government replied by issuing 
a seo<»d proclamation, calling upon the Bamosi gang to disperse, and offertog the follow- 
ing enhanced rewards for the oaptute of their chief Naiks : — Bs. 6,000 ; Bhojtjt, 
Bs. 6,000 ; Yesu Nikdt, Bs. 6,000 ; P&ndu, Ba. 6,000. 

As the attentions paid to his movements by the troops and police were now becomini 
rather irksome, 'Om&ji decided to make overtures to Gk)ve]mment, with a view to obiainini 
terms for himsrif and recovering the ancient rights and dues claimed by the Bam<)?is o 
Pcoandhar. He aocewdin^^y asoenided the Ghats on December 28th and watched thi 
movements of several detachments, which were scouring the jungles in search of his gang 
then moved to Mh&svad, where his followers had a pkirmish with the tro(^s of the B&ja o 
Satara ; and finally turned south-eastwards towards the Pnrandhar hills, meeting en tori 
a itnilitary detachment under a havildar, whom he persuaded not to attack him. Haviq 
decided that, before opening negotiations with, the Government, he must make a show o 
diabandiI^( his followers, Umftji, on readung the neighbourhood of Purtuidhar, sent his moi 
body into the Miahadev hills, south-east of Phaltan, while the rest were bidden to hide ii 
the country to the north and east of Jejuri. He remained where he was in company witi 
Bhoj&j!, a V6ghe with whom he was very friendly, and two other Bamosis, while his broths 
Ekttnftji (^ned oommunicatiems with a Bisaldar of the Poona Horse. Various adventuie 
befell him, while he was awaiting the raralt of his overtures. On one occasion he watohe 
firam a oonvenimit cache a pig-stioking contest oanied out by the officers of the troops which 
wen' hunting him : on another he narrowly escaped capture by the Bfija of Satara's troops 
aWr Smwgaium. 


{To be conHniied.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXIOOORAPHY. ' 

SERIES IV. 

By H. A. BOSE, I.C.S. (ROind). 
iOorUitmed from Fol. LH page 830.) 

Katftn: wooden spade ; Oh., 229. 

Karra: a measure made of roods, Its 1/4, 1/2 and 3/4 being marked by leather thongs. 

A mla i^ttrra is 3/4ths of this measure or an odt filled but not heaped up : (?) Hasara. 

Kath (1 a root): hence KuthlO, a seller of Kuth : Ch., 243 and 133. 

Ktttlft: a field made by breaking up a steep hillside : Mandi, 65. 

Knwft: a garment : Oh., 142. 

Laibana: a cricket: B., 164. 

Laber: Desmodium tiliaefoKim : Simla S. B., xliv. 

Lfthnl: the 2ud BaisAkh, and one of the days for Bhat marriages ; Mandi, 24. 

LM: a turn, at a wedding. The four turns or rounds about the sacred fire constitute the 
rite in the marriage and are called cAdr-Zd$ ; another circumambulation is the ath-ldi : 
Oh., 146 and 146. 

Lakarh&r: an official who supplies wood : Ch., 264. 

Lakh: a grain measure, a20 paiAag : Suket, 33. 

Lakhao :sBph«mao, or the area sown with 20 pathos : SS. Bil&spur, 21. 

L&kh: a thread tied round the leg of a boy whose elder brother has died and not removed 
until he has passed the age at which he died : B., 198. 

Lakhnoteil: ? Li*, the time-table of a wedding, written by the parohit : B., 141. 

Lalohofi: a necklace, worn by men : SS. Bashabir, 42. 

LAngfi: a man’s load : Oh., 224. ' 

Lanka: a stack or heap of fuel (1) : SS. Keouthal, x. 

Lap: a handful, in the Bot ildga of HauEAra. 

4 fops I chothdi (s 1 bohni in Bakot) 

2 cMihdis^l harra. 

4 huarras oii in Rajoia. 

Laphl: also made of did : SS. Bashkir, 41 (add to III). 

Lappt: a mixture of gur, gM and wheat. : B., 96. 

LAil: apparently a wife of eqval caste : Oomp., 73 (Add to III). 

Lasd-pi^: fr. lassi, * diluted milk,’ into which the bridal pair put their feet {pair or per), 
thebrideholdingapieoeofgwinhers,whiletheboyettdeavouxstoremoveit. This observance 
is one of the symbolical contests for supremacy during married life : B., 110. 

LattA: lame. Oh., 138. 

LAfi: a neck ornament, worn in OhurAh : Oh., 206. 

Laaneht: a kind of fish : SirmAr, 7, 

Lehri: manured, of laud : SS. NAlAgarh, 11. 

iiela bhAk: the distance a lamb’s bleat will carry : D. I. K. 

LerwA:ssKjn, g.v. 

Lewar: Pyras baccata : Oh., 238 : Of. Lehu. 

Lih: a unit of area, estimated to produce 200 mans khdm a year, ""AO foio# : SS. BhAmi, 4. 
Linda: Ut. ‘homeless ’.sKonsal, q.v. 

Lla:ssLehu in Series III. 

Loder: Syn^loeos araktegoides : Ch. 239. 


} 


in Bakot and Narra. 
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Loh&I * luaclo of ii’on, a ploughsliave PhAl ; Simla S. R., xlv. 

Loir a’fair held from 22ad KAtik to 1st MAgh : Lol Je^h, held from 22nd BaisAkh to 

1st Jefh I )SS. BashaJir, 61. 

Lokar: a blanket : —hMra and hhaggal : B., 155, 

LuSnchA : a bridegroom’s garment, and ludncheti, the bride’s dress : Cli., 142. 

Luchhl: a round cake : Oh., 124 and 142. 

Lagra : the day on vhich the Tikka is first given solid food, and for v?hich a cess is levied : 

SS. KumhArsaitt, 22. . 

Lok-lnkAnt : ‘ hide and seek ’ : Ch., 212. 

Lunda : a custom whereby a wife compels her husband to give her up, relinquishing her 
dower and sometimes paying him a sum of money to divorce her : Comp., 57. 

Lflt t a scab : SS. Bashahr, 63. 

Mahad: a grotto for worship : B., 181. 

Madhaparak: the name of the 6th and last cMr at a wedding. A cup is filled with milk, 
ta, and rice, and put in the boy’s left hand. He daubs the fingers and thumb of his right 
hand with the contents, lifts his hand towards his month, and again putting it in the cnp, 
sprinkles its contents on the ^ound. The cnp is then given by one of his companions to the 
tom-tom player. This companion must be purified before he is allowed to rejoin the 

others : Ch., 143. 

MaitgrAna : a due of Rs. 10 per plough paid by each headman every 10 years : SS.NAIA , 
garh, 17, 

Miahesa : a wooden drag used to level the surface of a field when muddy : while the wM 
is used on a dry surface : Mandi, 43. i 

HaUiul&$ a tree, whose bark is used for shoes in GhurAh : Ch., 206. 

Mahlit: a mess, made of butter-milk and rice with salt : Ch., 214. 

Mali: (1) I 

MafttM: land midway up the hillside ; SS. Jubbal, 16. 

Maju: a widower, in Jhang : Glossary, I, 792. 

Makhtal: a special form of nii, payable when a widow marries a stranger, to her late 
husband’s family ; SS, Bashahr, 14. :i 

Mala; see under 

MaMharathe extra share of the youngest son, consisting of a house ; said t6=>mal-gliar, 
or ‘ original house Comp,, 73. (OhurAh). Qt. MviwSiher, i 

MftlAnft } a fee paid to a contractor, see Got ; sXJtkar : Ch., 279. 

Mali: rinderpest : SS, Jubbal, 18. 

Halla: her, Zizyphus mmmularia : Sirmfir, App; IV, iii. 

Malnh: a manure, heap ; Ch., 221. 

MAn: * oomsent ’ ; (i) a form of divorce in which the husband gives his wife Rs. 6 for 
her assent to the divorce and then breaks a dry sinok in two pieces over her head (s 
accepts a certain slim for her and then breaks the stick over her head or the money : (ii) a 
sum paid to a first' wife to reconcile her to a co-wife ; (iii) a sum paid to a finnWSo for ha 
consent to a jbi^each of the betrothal : Ob., 157-8. 

' MAiiashdri;=DudhadthAri, q.v. 

Hand: generally ‘ the domed roof of a temple ’ ; -dhi, a diminutive (? of mand)',: 
Gdigapi^: Gloss., 1, -pp, 353 and 354. 

IQbtai: maple, Acer eamwm : Ch., 236. 

IIH ji to ; a tax levied on flocks: SS. Bashahr, 74. 
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Mandhna : a mortar : B., 197. 

Ufng ghalla ; grain revenue : SS. Tarhoch, 4. 

Uangnelilr : a collector of grain : SS. Kumhftrsain, 20. 

j y&tt! ; a grain measure : Cli.> 144. See also under Top&and BatopA. 

Manib&r : a ceremony at a wedding in wMch 9 walnuts, to represent the planets, are put 
on as many handfuls of rice, and their blessing is invoked ; and the bridegroom is taken to 
the doorway and touches with his dagger a bored copper coin in which he pretends to make a 
hole. The term is also applied to the things used in the ceremony, viz., the 9 walnuts, the 
copper coins, a betelnut and a cotton ioH. The doii is passed through the coin and put in 
amani or grain-measure. The rite concludes with a sanctification of the maniMr which 
are tied round the boy’s head-dress by his mothor-in-law at the gateway after the drff ; 
Oh., 143-4. 

Mahihari : a tax bn retail shops : Suket, 42^ 

Mtojfiyfi bhSl ; fern. mAnj Ai bahin, 1 mother’s brother’s brother or sister. 

MftnM : wall-eyed : B., 184. 

Man-marz! : = Jhind-phuk, g^.v. 

UAnsA, mother’s sister’s husband : v. MAnst. 

Mftnfii : (1) mother’s sister, (2) father’s second wife or step-mother, (3) brother’s or sister’s 
mother-in-law. 

HarAl : elm tree, WaUichiam : Oh., 139. 

scar : a clod crusher : S.S. Jubbal, 16. 

MArAr : elm ; ssMarAl : Ch., 239, 

Mark : a place at a temple where lights are put and food cooked once a year ; Kuln. 
Gloss., I, p. 432. 

MarhnA : to snuifie : B., 163. 

Harlui : a precious stone ; HissAr : Qloss., 1, p. 354. 

Mam : 1 to die, so ‘ a death ’ ; -o», ‘ at a funeral * : B., 166. 

Harpt : an observance at wedding in which the bridal pair is seated on a carpet side by 
side, and the bride’s maternal uncle gives them a portion of tom, the rest being divided among 
f the ^ests : Ch., 161. 

Manl : a disease of kine : SS. Bashahr, 53. 

Manirl : Berbzria amtata ; Ch., 237, 

MasAn : an obedient spirit : Sirmfir, 61. 

MasAnl : a wasting disease in children : Sirmfir, 25. 

MashAna : a temple official ; one of the MrMra of a <Zeo&i, but appointed by tibe State *, 
Simla Hills : Gloss. I, p. 456. 

Hasl^ra : a torch ; Ch., 218. 

Uaslt : wide level loamy grormd ; =8er : Sirmfir, App. 1. 

MateA : for half -mother read brother on p. 738 : P.I>. 

HAterA : religious affairs, opp. to JAter A: Ch., 142. 

Hafhe-lagAwan : * touching the forehead ’ : i lit. ‘ to make the foreheads touch ' ; a rite 
to cancel a betrothal (apparently by making the betrothed brother and sister) : B., 106-7. 

MAtil : a nymph or goddess : SS. KumhArsain, 9. 

' Mattan : a box for clothes, made of earihenw'are : Oh, 209. 

, Mania : a mother’s brother : Ch., 144. 

ISmUoa : measure, measoiing : Gloss., 1, p, 797. 

8 
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M&y&n : the state or period iu -vyliich the bride and bridegroom wear dirty clothes after 
the rite and tip to the wedding day : B., 105. Cf , P.D., 703. 

M&wS : a free grant of land : SS. Mahlog, 1 ; hence MawSl, M&w! or Movaima, the practi- 
cally independent ruler of a tract : ib. Bash&hr, 20 and Kiiinhd.r8ain, 1. 

Megat : a cow or bullock iron-grey in ooloitr tvith black spots on the tail, and unlucky, 
like the Fhaugat : Jnllundur S. B., 55. 

Mehl : a deputation, in Dera Gh3,zi KhSiU ; ? P. meJiar, a crowd : Gloss. I, p, OOO. 

Meil : window ; =daphi : SirmOr, App. V, viii, (not niori, as in lit). 

HeharSt : a sub-division of a ica-ziri, under a meJiar or pinjolt : also called gark : iVIamli, 
69. 

Merwan : Okrodeadron sp. : Ch., 239. 

Mel : a share of the grain, a cess in kind on superior crops : SS. Bashahr, 70 and 74, 

Mend : an iron bar with a hat end : SS. Bashahr, 46. 

Met : sMult&n! matt! : B., 195. 

Mezml : a woman represented by a mask at the Oh&r or Spring festival : Ch., 45. 

Min]ar : a silk tassel : Ch., 214. 

MM ! diil^oza, edible piue, Pinua Oerardiuiut : Ch., 240. 

MlsZl ; gram : B., 179 ; of P.I),, p. 754, s.v. Misad. 

Mithft ; a di^ase of children accompanied by coldness in the ears : Sirmi'ir, 26. 

Hhtrd a brother made by sacred observance ; in the pi. the bridal pair’s newly acquired 
brothers : Ch„ 147. 

Mogail : Indian clubs : Ch. 211. 

Mob] : Pgrua Janata : Ch., 238. 

Mohra : aconite, black or white : SS. Bashahr, 61 : (2) an image ; Simla TTilla : Gloss., I, p. 

Mona: as much os two men can lift in a cloth between them : D. I. K. 

Morwdn 8 a cloth measure in the Bet of Muktsar Tahsil. Olotli is meas’arod with morivdn 
hands (one hand and J hand) turned round : Ferozepiir. The term i.s clearly derived, fr. 
mornd, ‘ to turn ’ ; but its precise meaning is not clear. 

Motfl : a kind of cloth : Ch., 125. 

Muda ioha : a tax on the use of imported iron : Suket, 42. 

Mndd&s a modification of the gdhr system under which the landlord receives a fixed 
amount of produce, instead, of a moiety of it : Ch„ 230. 

Madydil : a tenant who pays a fixed share of grain, etc., after each harvest. He may 
“also be liable for services : Ch., 155 and 377. 

Muhdrd : a curtain, red in colour to keep off mosquitoes : B., 103. 

Miijdz 8 * licensed ’ to uiake disciples : B., 170. 

Mnka: fist : Ch., 138. 

Mukhti : a sweetmeat : B., 99. 

Mi^w&her j the family house allotted to the third son on inheritance as his special rfhare ; 
of. Jethwfigh : Ch., 164. 

MunSipata s a game : B., 202. 

Mnnehar s a pasture near the village ; =Gorchar and Jnh : Oh., 277. 

Mnndar ehor :==]M6nb chhor, q.v. 

Mimdavand : partition by ‘ mouths ’ or heads, t.e., equally among the sons, as opposed 
to Gmn^vand ; -Pajij. Pagvand : Ch., 148. Also used in Kulu : Comp. 72 
MangBr 8*»Qhlraunft. 
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Manb-bol! : a sister adopted by * word of mouth ’ : Gloss., I, p, 907. 
flf flnh ehhor : or Muodar ohhor, a supper given to a bereaved family : Pauj. Kauii 
mUe ^ fOtS ; B., 197. 

’ Mimbauerd ; early dawn : Oh., 195. 

Munhs&n! : presents made by women to a bridegroom : Gh., 147. 

Muni&il : the opening from a channel into a field ; = Oniyftri ; Ch., 224. 

Muiapuli : (1) the visit paid by the bride’s parents to a newly wed pair, at which food 
is brought by them : SS. Bashahr, 13 ; or (2) the presents then exchanged ; B., 108. 

Morhe ; a term used by Aroy4s for the ceremony which precedes a wedding. 

Hori: dried. wheat or barley : SS., Kamhirsain, 12, and Bash^, 76. 

Muri&rl : the golden eagle, Aquila chryaaetus : Ch., 37. 

MosaHa-nashln : a girl vowed to celibacy : Comp., 135. 

Mastahabh : Ar., lit. ‘ approved ’ : deeds done in imitation of the Prophet, over and 
above the prescribed prayers and fasts : B., 179. 

Hnfh s the root of a kind of grass : Ch., 143. 

Uufth: a fistful ; »: Kanh. 

N&ehhnhan : lit. ‘ not to be touched,’ excommunicated : Suket, 12. 

Nftd : a figure shaped like an hour-glass and worn as a necklet against the influence of 
an auftzr : Oh., 195. 

Had : inferior land : Mandi, 42. 

Nadi : a son by spiritual adoption, among Bairdgis : Comp., 226. Cf., Bindi. 

N&dJl : a silver ornament shaped like a drum, offered to Shiva : Oh., 155, 

Nadha : bridegroom, in Talagang : Gloss., 1, p, 803. (— rusnb, an observance, 837). 
Hftg : a whitish-coloured snake, that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk; 
its presence is regarded as a good omen and puja and incense are offered to it t Ch., 39. 

Htdifiii! : a sweet-smelling root : Ch., 143. . 

Nahaura : » nanwati a p^ce-offering among Pa}h&ns : Gloss., I, p. 906. U« 

Mabifi : the umbilical cord : Ch., 124. 

Nabon : a stone fount for water ; of. Pan!hd>r : Oh., 198. 

Nairat : south-west : B., 186 ; -kon in P.D. p. 992. 

Nairved : sweets and flowers, offered to Mah&deo : Suket, 23. 

NakftSt : an octroi : SS. Eoti, 11-12. 

. Kali : vnist ; — pagran, to hold the wrist, a game ; B., 201. 

Nflnidtsli&h! ; in Sikh times silver used to be weighed against the K4naksh&hi rupee 
trhioh weighed 11 mdahaa, 1 ratt : Amritsar. 

Nandien ; = mndoi, husband’s sister’s {mnd’a) husband ; mndiii, the sou of a mndoi ; 

ap bMn^, 

Nanhl&l ; (I) the family of one’s mother, ooUeotively, (2) the village in which it lives. 
Kans&l : as Nanhi&l, ^.v. 

Nanwa ; a holding, lit., ‘ a name on the rent-roll ’ ; each nanivd thus meant one tMkat 
or servant to the State : Ch., 270. 

H&p : an earthenware vessel of varying capacity, generally holding from 1 to 2 mans, 
used in Karn41 for estimatiug or dividing produce. 

Narsingha : a trumpet : SS., Jubbal, 20. 

. Hatbatel : the tree-creeper bird : Ch., 38. 

Hatb-sfirfi : a rite at betrothal in which visitors are feasted with but nothing that 

has been out with a knife is served: B., 104. 
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Natl : a dance ; Kulu : Gloss, I, p- 424. 

Hau-dort: dmU' or (red) cords, plaited into the hair, four on each side oJ the head 

and oonveigiri into a 9th thick dord which hangs down the hack : Oh., 142. 

Nav-^ ; worship of the nine planets ; = dewa-dhAmi : B., 109. 

Neodhaif : = Neotft : SirmOr, 29. 

Neoif : a rope ; B., 110. 

Necaa ! the edible pine nut ; SS., Bashahr, 49. 

Kewa ; an image of a man who has died childless (sonless ?) worn round the neck by hia 
heir or heirs, if ol metal, and set up in a trouj^, if of stone ; ==. P&p, Och, Difii, and in Kan&war 
Guroh&ch : SS. Bashahr, 33. 

Newal ! warm low-lying land in the Sutlej valley : SS. Bashahr, 46, and Jubbal, 16. 
MUmar : a son bom to her former husband by a woman after her remarriage : Comp., 

113 : a.t Qadhdra and Gelar. 

HihrtaiL ; the cleaner of a granary and grain : Suket, 38. 

IBeh : ! adj., low (caste), Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 466. 

; ft, njfg, akittd of grassandflfdhar, pasture jahighmountain pasture: Oh., 277. 

: Da^Jme emnabim : Oh., 239. 

miiftF ; Nlt&n, Nii^&r, breakfast ; = MnjhaM or ehhawela : B., 192. 

Mihhrt : a light meal taken at sunrise : Suket, 27. 

Mllgar : » mon&l, Lophopkotm impeyarms : Ch., 36. 

Himos&m : twilight: Ch., 204. 

Iflndla : backbiting (?) : Gloss., I, p. 346. 

Hlrfl ; a * kind of grass’ : CSh., 277. , 

mwSlft : animal sacrifice, a common feature in the worship of Shiva : Ch., 181 . 

Mlyih : the ^ring crop. Mandi, 62 : (Spelt niydt on p. 42.) 

Wahhil : the morning metd : Gh., 204. 

Ohu : lAddl, manured but not irrigated ; ghaw-hMdt, neither irrigated nor manured ; 
SSnnfir, App. I. 

Ohtt : the li^t half of a month ; Kola : Gloss., I, p. 432. 

Obwa : a cattle-shed, separate from the house. Sirmfir, 59 : C!f., Obra, in HI. 

Osh : Hewa, q.v. 

Odbrft: an officisd, now abolished, superior to the kdivMf : Gh., 266. 

Odt : a xaeasiae of capacity used for grain ; Hazftra. 

<^Eal ; bosicwheat, Fayopyrvm pdUgomim : SS. Bashahr, 48. 

Oglite ; a first ploughing : Ch., 221. 

I Fagopyrvm poUgommt buckwheat generally eaten on fast days and called 
pAolindb* ; other varieties are Eathu or Phaphra (F. eaeulenitm) and Dhanphari : Simla, 
a R., xli. 

: a lower storey : SS., Bashahr, 43. 

OJ ; a hole in the ground, Simla HUls ; cf . vH, rat’s hole, Kulu Dialect of Hindi, 
p. 97. 

OnlySxt : the openiog from a chaUa into a field ; = Muniftri : Ch., 224 ; =Khol. 

Oria : evil : Ch., 138. 

OiiUln : pi., nurseries : Ch., 233 : Cf., Or? in HI. 

Oter : unirrigated land : CSh,, 220. 

W : land rugged or uneven : Oh., 220. 

{To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THB disposal of deceased lamas. 

The iptgi »P**"S n.o*e subject by Sir Bdobard 

Temple leminds me of an important passage in 
gliabo’s Geography upon tSmflar customs prevailing 
hi Central Asia at the time of Alojcander the Great. 

It rons os follows 

To vdXaiov o3 iroXi SU^ipov rots 

jfffois Ko* ryv Nofid8o>v ot re 

SoyStttvot ical ol BaxTpuivo\ ‘ pAKpov 8’«f|t<os 
^ptp&Ttpa. Tol T«v fiaKrpiaySy, dXM Kat vtpl 

TO^rav wrh fiehnara JUyovaiv oi irtpl Ovijm- 
Kpvm, Tofts yhp 4ff«t/DijK(JTcts 8i& v6<tov t/ y^pos 
mpapdhXevTdai rpe^p^ms Kvoiv, ivtnjBh 
a irpSs TOvTO, o8s " lEvTatftuurrhs ” KaXtltrOai 
rg varp&tp yXwoog, xal opoor^at 2|<e 

TC^svs rijs pijrpoiroXews rfiv BoKTpov KoSapd, 
T&v 8’ h'ris t8 itXcov oorewr vX^pK dvdponrtvav, 
KaraSSffou Sk top ydpov *AXeiav8pov * Totavra 
8^ ffus Kol rh, nepl roiie Koow^ovs toropovot, j 
Tffis yiip yoveoe sweiSXv ifiSop^ovra knj 
yeyovdres wyx<i»<ii)Oiv, lyKXeurtf^mc XipoKTO- 
veur^at, loSto p^v oili; dveKTorapov Kal r{> 
OiKC^T v<$p$ rrapavXrjmov Katvep $v ’ 

iroX^ parrot SKvi^uccor^oif t8 tuv Basrpiavuv. 
(Oeog. XL XI. 8.) 

" Anciently the Sogdiani and the Baotriaai did 
not differ mudh from the nomads in their life and 
msDiiers, yet the manners of the Baotciani were a 
little more civilizeA Onesioritus, however, does not 
give us tbe most favourable account of the people. 
Those who are disabled by disease or old age are 
thrown shve to be devoured by dogs hept expressly 
tor the purpose, and whom in the language of tbe 
oountry tihey call " Entombers.” The places on the 
ezte^r of the widls of the capital of the Bactcians 
ere (Sleea, but the interior is for the most part full 
"tf human bones. Alexander abolhihed this ous* 
tom. Somethi ng of the same kind is related of tbe 
; also, wdu), when Iheir parents have atttuned 


tibe age of 70 years, oonSne them, and let them 
die of hunger. This custom, although Scythian 
in character, is more tolerable than that of the 
Baotrians and is similar to the domestio law of the 
Cei 1 ; the. custom, however, of the Baotrians is 
much mote according to Scythian manners.” 

Bactiia, the andent Persian BXkhdhi and the 
modem Balkh, was tbe outpost of Itanon tbe border- 
land of the Scythian waste, and its popidation was 
largely Scythian. It was intimately oonneoted 
with Zoroaster and bis teaching. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that tbe oostom prevalent 
among the Faraees of ^ving their dead to vultures 
was borrowed from the Soythian or Turk! tribes 
with whom the early Zoroasfcriaaa oame into oontaot 
in Bactria. The explanation ^ven by the Parsees 
is that tbe Prophet wished them to avoid polluting 
the elements of Earth and Fire. But the pre- 
Zoroastrian Persians solved the quesUon quite 
satisfactorily 1^ eoce^ng the body wUh waoe before 
burird {KaroK^povv. See Herodotus L 140, and 
compare IV. 71.). It is noteworthy that all the 
great Achtemenian kings were buried in titis way ; 
perbap?, as Dr. Jaokaon suggests, they were 
fiTYiKaimn/t also. It is ouiious that moire was not 
mylA of the historical aspect of the question in the 
recent controversy between the orthodox and re- 
forming Parsees on this subject. 

The Tibetan oostom of disposing of the dead 
in the revolting manner here described (cutting 
the body up and throwing the pieces to dogs and 
Urds), is only used in the case of the middle clasps, 
•nie higher lAmas are cremated in the same fatiuon 
as Gautama Buddha (see the M(Mpcmmi!>bqm 
Sutta), The Grand Lamas are embalmed and placed 
onder ehorteru or ddgabas. 

It has been held that this oostom is tto real 
Bouroe of those Jfttaka stories which depnot the 
Bodhisattva as ^ving his body to feed a Btar\^ 
tiger and so forth. The whole question is replete 
with Interest, and deserves foto treatment. 

H. Q. BiAWBinsoh. 


m Eastebn School ojt Pbaheit Gbammabiahs 

AimPAlfilCiPBAXBIX. By Sib QbOBGB GBIBBSOHg 

E.C.lEa 

^ who aie iaterested in the vexed question of 
iififtoi will welcome Sir George Gzieison^s article 
^ Eastern School of Pralmt Grammarians 
Ld PaiSdeS Ptakrit’ contributed to the ‘Sir 
shutosh Mbokerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes/ 
lit Sir George Grierson has given us those portions 
Bdmatonnan’s PiriibrtaXxi^atorUp which are 
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concerned with PaWScl, ot PaMScikk a^ Bto^r- 
xnan calls it. To this he has added w 
annotated translation, compared 
the relevant portions of ® 

eomwea. and has prefaced ^ whole 
interesting remarks on the We^ »d Baetem 
Schools of Prakrit Grammarians. 

The author repeats bis tiieoiy, fl»t 
by Barth, that a number of so-c^d Pati 
dialects were only local varieties of Pah. 


lathe iriand of Ceos, the food being limited, all over 60 w«te ^en bemloek. o prj fiwvXpevos 
m o8 Km&i, says Menander, 
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Of great value is his insistence on the fact that, 
with the possible exception of Vararuci, all the 
extant Prakrit Grainmaiians basod their grammars 
on tlie works of prodecessors or on the manuscripts 
of Prakrit books, and were in no case describing 
a contemporary spoken language. This would 
account for so much that is contradiotoi^ in their 
statements, for the continual mention of optional 
forms and for the difficulty we experience in 
identifying any particular modern Ihdo-Aryan 
ianguage as ihe descendant of any particular 
Prakrit. 

Of all fonns of Prakrit, PaiSdci is the most 
difficult in these respects. The descriptionfl are 
very meagre, and, as is clearly shown in the paper* 
under review, do not agree among themselves. 

The feature generally considered the moat 
charaoteiistio of Pai^Aol is the alleged unvoicing 
of voioed stops. 

The Vffimiki SiWros lay down that the only 
voiced stop universally unvoiced is d. A priori 
this is imlikely: since such a change usually 
affects systems and not individual sounds : witn^ 
the Armenian and Germanic sound shiftings, 
the unvoicing ol original voiced aspirates in Italic, 
Greek and Qyp^, the loss of the distinction between 
hard and soft vowels in Serbian, etc., etc. But his 
Cffiifca-PaiSAcika agrees with the Pai§Aol of Vararuci. 

Rtoa^arman and Mftrkaodsya however substitute 
surds for all voioed stops. If ^s represented an 
actual spoken language, we mi^t expect to 6nd 
a modem longuage showing the same shifting. 
But none hes yet been discovered, and there are 
soapoely even .spomdiu eamoaples, which mi^t be 
supposed to have been borrowed from such a dwacot, 

In the ‘Kharorlh! Inscriptions,* discovered by 
Stein and edited by Boyer, Rapson and Senart, 
the form appears 4 times. But the 

regular dlvyojkirita is used some 26 times j and in 
two of the four cases where Uvya is written it is 
preeqjded by the syllaUe of hareU. Further 
the signs for t and d are very much alike. 

Sir George Grierson in his ‘ PiSitea Languages 
in North-West India’ gives no example of a 
saacd d^yed from a Sanskrit initial or intervocalic 
velced step, nor, with one exception, of the preserva- 
tion of a Sanskrit intervocalic surd as such. The 
exception Basg&li m fatlier, etc. : Skt. igta, is a 
child’s word and cannot be adduced to illustrate 
^ general phonetic role (cp. Eng. daddy, etc.) In 
Sindhi(L.S. I, VIII. 1, p. 6.) he givesc/wM* touched,’ 
asleep,’ kitd^ dono, ^plid ‘ drunk,* ‘recog- 
nized ’ as examples of the retention of Sanskrit inter- 
vocaho -i-. But aiUd and chutd must be referred to 
su^ak ^chuplah (cp. acchupid and Pa. c7twpa«i), while 
Hindi aod and chod are new formations after the pre- 
sent stem where intervocalic -p- was lost. On the 
hand (beside M6), pm and sundtd (also 
* known ’ with^- after the present stem y da- 
< idndfi) are new formations after past participles 
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of the type pdtd ‘obtained,* where -iE. rests on 
earlier -W- < -pf- (Skt. prdptdfjt). This type 
of analogical formation is eommou in Sinclhi : 
gidho ‘ bought,’ ginhanu Skt. drhiSti after ladU 
* taken ’ .< habdliah etc. It can bo seen too in 
Qujarilti Mdlyo ‘done,’ khddko ‘eaten,* didko 
‘ given,’ pidho ‘ drunk,* bidho ‘ feared,* Udho ‘ taken,* 
which are all formed after the type of past participle 
in Prakrit with -dik- < Skt. -gdh- -daft, 
•bdh^t 

To what linguistic reality then does the state- 
ment of the Grammarians, that voiced stops weie- 
unvoioed in Fai4ko!, correspond 7 The solution, 
I believe, lies in Hemacandra’s description of 
Pai4^t According to him initial and intervocalic 
stops remain unchanged, thus differing from the 
general Prakrit in which intervocalic surds became 
voiced (and later for the most port disappeared). 
But in his Cffiika-Paiddcik& all voiced consonants 
are unvoiced. Yet even here, as Sir George 
Grierson notes (Pi^Aca Languages, p. 8), Hexna- 
condra says that, according to some authorities, 
when initial or forming part of a consonant group, 
they were not unvoiced in this latter agrees in tte 
main with Vararuci’s description, according to 
which jcdcana =: gagana, gangd = gahg&. 

Again, a priori this rule does not seem to rest 
on an actual pronvinoiation, since the intervocalic 
position is that in which the change of voiced to 
surd is least likely to take place. 

A modem pcurollel may give the clue to the 
correct interpretation. South Germans, c.p., in 
Alsace, pronoimce their surds as well as their 
.voiced stops cs lenes. To people, like the French 
and Eni^ish, who only possess voiced lenes and 
surd fortes, the surd lenes give the impression, qua 
lenes, of voiced sounds. Thus in books and 
journals, Germans, speaking French or English, 
are often represented os turning surds into voiced 
consonants, although they actually only pronounce 
them as lenes without voice. Further, the same 
people tend to unvoice final voiced consonants. 
If such a speaker continues the same practice in 
his pronunciation of the foreign l<mguage, the 
unthinking hearer imagines that the speaker is 
unvoicing edl voiced consonants, although actually 
he only imvoices the final. Thus we find the 
representation in books and journals of Qeimans 
interchanging all surd and voiced consonants 
when speaking a fomigii language. 

Now in Indo-Ai-yan, in what may be called the 
PrAkrit stage, nearly everywhere by the beginning 
of the present era and in some districts by a very 
much' earlier date, all intervocalic surd stops had 
become voioed (on their way in most cases to com-^ 
plete disappearance), while initially and in consonant 
groups they remained in this respect unchanged. . 

In the North-West however this change seems to 
have been longer delayed. In the KbarortM 
Inscriptions already referred to, which are dated 
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About tbd middle of tl^e third century A.D., inter- 
vocalic Bordfl appear to be generaUy maintamed, 
aitJiongb occasional voiced stops or the uso of a 
differept sign for the intervocalic as compsrod 
the initial consonant, indicates tliat at this 
date the change was at least beginning. Gypsy, 
which ataoBt. certainly belongs to the N. W. 
Himalayan group, bears witness also to this late 
voicing and consequent late loss of intervocaUc 
sards, in that it preserves Skt. as L 

There must then have been at one time contem- 
porary dialect groups in the Indo-Aryan area, 
one of which represented Sanskrit intervocalic 
surds by surds (N.-W. group up to c. 250 a.d.) 
and the other by voiced stops, while in lx)th the 
development of initial and post -couRonantal stops, ! 
surd and voiced and of intervocalic voiced stops 
WS8 the same (i.c,, they roinainod in principlo mi- 
chonged). Thus to Pkt. ghida^h ( < Skt, ghridm) 
the Kharorthi Inscript ions correspond with ghrita. 
But to Pkt, pada^ and pi^ido they cormspond 
unthpodaandjp^ a. 

Obviously the foi-mcr corrospondenco, namely Pkt. 
-d. = Khar, -t-, would be felt as a distinguish - 
ingjuark. In the light of the modem parallel 
given above, is it too mtich to suppose tliat anyone 
in attempting to reproduce in llteraturo the language 
of a speaker of a dialect Hko those on which the 
Kharorthl Inscriptions rest, would snake the 8|)«>akor 
turn all the intervocalic voiced slops of Prakrit 
into surds instead of only those Prakrit voiced 
stops which represented Sanskrit surds ¥ This 
would be the traditional literary Paii^S of Vararuci 
and the modified COLlika-PaiSd<cIk& of Homacandra. 
And since was very common in Sanskrit, c.r/., 
3rd sg. pres, and fut. iud., tho inOuitivo, goruncUve 
aim past participle— all forms of great importance 
in the Middle India verbal system — tho cori*espond- 
ence Pkt. -d- = PaiAAcj may have been 
seized upon as tho difforcnce par excellence between 
the two languages. This would bo the PaiAdet 
of the VWmSki aClraa. Tho schools roprosented 
by BdmaAarman and Mllrkaudeya have gone a 
step further and have made PaiAuci correspond 
to all the voiced stops, in w'hartovcp position, of 
^akrit with surds. Tho growth of such a literary 
dialect based on a not fully understood series of 
cone^ondences would be strictly comparable 
with the exaggeration of tho Homeric dialect 
among the Alexandrines — 'e.rjr,, tho wrongful use 
of the hiatus based on tlioso instances whore 
ojnng to the orighml presence of a digomma the 
hiatus was only apparent — or tho hypor-doridmns 
c* the Attic stage. 

■5*^. iiko text 1x>foro us, and in Ilomocandra’s 
gsammar, . there are noted other sound clionges 
. (or oonservatipns), which, though not conclusive 
W themselves as to the homo of PaiAaoi, cro at looet 
y:^r^ by PaiAAoi with members of the N.-W. group. 


1. ny > : this accords with the Kharop^i 

l^criptions and with the modem development in 
Sindh! and probably KAAmir!. 

2. y- remmns unchanged : as in the Kharoethf 

Inscriptions, and in KMmM, Sindh! also dis- 
tinguishes 2 r Oj') from (> ). 

3. -Z- > -J. : Sindh! distinguishos -I* ( > 

-r.) from Jr -B- (> Z). This cerebralisation is fotmd 
in the N.-W. Himalayan group (exdiudiug Gypsy 
and KAAmhi) as for East probably as Kumaoni. 

It is however shared also by the Western group— 
KA^jasthdn!, GiijorAit!, Mar&th! — cuad in the Eastern 
group by XJriyfi. and probably Singhedese. 

4. -ry- > : Sindh! distinguishes -ry- ( > j) 

from y- ( > j - ), 

5. -ry- > -r£y- (after a heavy syllable ! f.y., 
bhdriyd =2 bMryd), This, regular in the Bigveda 
(whem it is probably based on an Indo-European 
phenomenon), api)ear8 sporadically in various 
modem languages ; but it seems to be earned out 
with striking regularity in the Kharor0i! Inscrip- 
tions, where, c.flr., arogi and arogiyo ss drogyam, 

0. -f/- > in haaaia = hasia : is this 

simply a spelling for -ff- ? The groups st(h) 
are maintained in the Kharo^th! Jnscrip- 
tions and among the modem languages in Gypsy. 

7. In the word for * six ’ s- does not become 
ch - : this is in marked agreement with the 
whole of the N. W. Himalayan group (Gypsy ^cw, 
KaAmlri 4elh 2d, etc.) as opposed to general 

Prakrit and the otlxer modem languages which 
all have forms with c7i - 1 the only ambiguous 
forms are Mark^h! adhd and Binglialese aa and /mi, 
whidi however are probably to be referred to forms 
with cA- . 

In opposition to these striking agi-oeinents, Pai- 
»ao£ has only one sibilant a (or i in Saurasona Pai- 
AAcika, according to RfimaAannan). Tho Kharoptli! 
Xnsoriptions distinguish three sibilants, d f 
i and European Gypsy distinguishes two, i « rfand a) 

I and a. The same distinction is found in a number 
I of other N.-W. Himalayan dialects, e.j., ShiuS* 

I whidi possibly distinguishes three and KAAmSt! 
which distinguishes two. On the other hand the 
distinction is lost in Armenian Gypsy, in the mom 
easterly of the N.-W. Himalayan dialects, and in 
LahndA and Sindh!. 

There is thus a certain amount of evidence 
connecting PaiAao! with the N.-W. group. But' 
wherever the origin^ home of the dialect at the 
base of PoiAaciwas, it may not be unreasona*^ 
to suppose tliat PaiAac! camo to be used as a generio 
term for any dialect diverging from the nom of 
Prakrit. This may account £<w tia dialects de- 
scribed in Sir George Grierson's text under the name 
of 6aurasena-Pai§kcika, PAi^iWor-P., Gaitda-P., 

MAgadha-P., Vraca*r-P.> .Si^^ ^ 

At all events what. Sir Gxierson has given 

us here emphasi^ea the remoteness of the gramnia- 
siaos from th^ taaaguag®® described and the 
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veiy artificaal character of the dialects, particiolarly 
of the Sariikitpar-PaiH^oika. 

R. L. Tubnbb. 


Aboha-Magadhi Rhabbb. By Banabsi Das Jain, 

M.A. ; The Univei'sity of the Faxgab, Lahore, 

1923. 

This book, containing a grammar of the language 
in which the principal Jain scriptures are ■written^ 
a useful review of the Ardha-M9gadhi literature, 
and extracts from some of the more important 
Jain works with an English rendering thereof, owes 
its propaiation to the fact that hitherto, by reason 
of the absence of any authoritative primer, the 
Jain scriptures have attracted far less attention 
from Western sdiolars than siimlar Buddhistic 
literature. At the instance of the Principal of the 
Oriented College, Lahore, the author, who in 1917 
hdd a roving commisrion to collect Jain works for 
the library of tte Panjab University, has prepared 
the present work for inclusion in the University’s 
Oriental series. The grammatical portion of the 
work is moderate in volume and to the lay reader 
is less interesting than the author’s suednot account 
of the origin and character of the language and of the 
Jain sacred books. This is well worth perusal. 
As regards the English rendering of the select 
passages in Ardha-H9gadh!, the author acknow- 
ledges his indebtednera to Professor J[acobi, Dr. 
Barnett and Dr. Hoemle in respect of one or two 
extracts, while for the remainder he has relied on 
his own expert knowledge of the language, ended 
by Sanskrit ooinmeiataries. As not infrequently 
happens in the case of books produced in India, 
tibere are several printer’s errors which might have 
been avoided. 

M. Edwabdss. 


Repoet op the AEOELfflOLOGioAri Suevby, Bueeca, 

1923. Rangoon Qovexmneint Press. 

The earlier port of this Report is a record of 
useful work done during the past year under great 
tinancial difficulties. In one case however, the note 
that the Bangyaung at Amarapura is to bo re- 
moved from the list of monuments maintained by 
the Government, reads rather unpleasantly, as it 
seems to publish a record of neglect to carry out 
orders issued so long ago as 1904, until the buildingB 
became too dilapidated for repair. On the other 
hand it is interesting to note that Mr. Kyin Pu 
M.A., the archsBologioal scholar, is devoting him- 
self to collecting notes of the history of Burma. 

To the general student of things Burmese, the 
most interesting pages are froni p. 28 to p, 37„ 
dealing with arohieologicol subjects. In an article 
on the Apocryphal Geography of Burma there is 
soppli^ a very useful list of some of the “ classical ” 
names, for in Burma, which aj:e so common 
and so puzdixig to the student. It ought not to j 
be oonftaed to Government Report, and one * 


hopes that a wider circulation will be found for 
it. There is also a valuable note on the limited 
saint-worship existing in Burma, with accounts of 
Shin Upagok, Shin Thdivali, Shin Aigulimaia, ijad 
Shin P^dola. This too is worth extracting and 
publishing for the general student. 

There are also throe useful notes : on the intro- 
duction of the Burmese alphabet into Arakan, 
and on a figure of Sfirya found at Mrohaung, and on 
Gupta ^uence in Arakan. Thei'e are also notes 
on the identification of Patikkara, a Western city 
connoted with the days of Anawrathfi, and on the 
uncertainty of the date assigned in the CShronides 
to the accession of King ThihdipatS or Minbyauk of 
Sagaing. Altogether Mr. Duroiselle is to be con- 
gratulated on the .year’s work. 

R. C, Temple, 

1 • . — , - 

Annual Rbpobt or the Watson Museum op 

Antcquixees, Rajkot, 1022-23. Sundar Vilas 

Press, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

The diief point of interest in this Report by the 
Curator of the Museum is the discovery of no less 
than twenty copper^plate inscriptions of the rulers of 
Vidabhi, includuig three of Dhruvasena I, two of 
Dharasena II, three of diladitya I and two of 
Siladilya in. The plates have, however, been so 
mutilated by oareloss haTidling and the passage of 
time that only four dates can be deoiphexed with 
predsion : but three of these are historically import- 
ant and have not been previously recoided. The 
Cuxator also brought to light throe land grants of 
the Paxamara rulers of Malwa, which are reported 
to be the earliest grants of the dynasty yet known 
and to throw considerable li^t on the early history 
of Mdlwa and Gujarat. Two of the grants are tbo» 
of Siyaka and mention a king YogarAja, whom 
the Curator suggests was a Qhavda ruler, who came 
to the throne after a.d. 936. The third grant is 
that of the famous Bhoja of DhSr. 

The Curator also mentions that during a visit 
to Bombay he inspected an old Marathi MS. in 
Modi -oharaoters, which belongs to the Forbes 
Gujart^ti Sabha. The MS. purports to give various 
dates in Marfithd. history and incidentedly states 
that Sivaji was bom in the month Fhalgun of the 
Sakayearl551, which is equivalent to a.d. 1630. 
Hitherto it has been generally supposed that the 
founder of the MarfithU empire was bom in 1627,. 
on the authority of the bahhara and the TMkh4- 
ShivAjt ; Ihe Jedha Ohronobffjy alone {daces his birth 
in February, 1630. This date is apparently corro- . 
borated by the MS. mentioned above. On^ 
would, however, like to know more details as iotiie 
authorship, age and autheatioity of this dociment. . 
The Curator throws no light on these points. 

S. M. Ejdwaed^^ 
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^yiitea in Assam. 

PnddSdapQit— Multan (see Mnlasth&napnia). 

Pr^ftpattvedt— A sacred place in Allahabad where BrahmA performed sacrifices ; this is • 
Ihe temple of Alopi, which is considered as one of the where Satl’s hack is said to 
have fallen. The temjde contains no image, but only a VeM. Th^ are five Ve^ of 
Brahmft j at Gayft on the east, Birajft (Jftipnr) on the south, Boshkara on the west, Samanta* 
pafiohaka on the north and at Prayftga in the middle {BAmm P., dh. 22). With regard 
to Samanta-pafiohaka as Uttara-vedi of Praj&patl, see Mbh., ^ya, dh. 54. 

Pri)llamba>-Madawai or Mundore eight miles north of Bijnor in western BnbillrlmTKl (MmA- 
papa, Ayodhydi K., dh. 68). See Matipua. 

Frapahttft— The united stream of the rivers Wardha and the Waingangl, is m-liftd Branhit. 
Same as PraWtfi- 

Pnol— Same as Braoitfi {Agni P., oh. 219). 

Fra 9 !tft->-Same as FraoaUtft {Padma P., Uttara Eh., oh. 62). The rivet Branbit fidls into 
the Godavari and the confluence is a place of pilgrimage {Brahma P., dh. 161). 

FrasraTai ia-’giii— The hills of Auran^bad situated on the banks of the Godavari {Bdmd- 
papa, Aianya E., oh. 64) graphically described by Bhavabhuti in his 17ttam Bdmaobarito 
(Act I) who places it in JanasthAna on the ban^ of the (^davari. In one of the peaks 
of those hills dwelt the bird JatAyu of the iZdmdpapa. The Pdmdpapa (Eishk. E., dh. 27) 
places another Brasravapagiri at EishkindhA near Ana^di on the bai^ of the Tunga- 
bhadrA ; it is called also MAlyavAna-giri (see HAIyav&iia*gIri). 

Prasthala— The district between Ferozepur, Patiala and Sirsa {Mbh., Dropa, oh. 17 } Bar* 
^ter’s Mdrha‘n4> P-> P> 321 note). BAtialA (A. Barooah’s Bnglish-Scmhrit Dklionarjif 
Vol. Ill, Preface, p. 66). 

PntiriithAFNagruia— jSame as PratisMh&m, the BrAkrita form of which is BaithAna {IM- 
trithiatpvtUdiM, 1st story ; Vihramorvagi, Act II). 

Pr atMi^hftna — 1. Bithoor, where the remains of a fort, which is said to have been the fmrt 
of BAjAUttAnapAda, still exists. The celebrated Dhruva was the son of UttAnapAda,i he 
was bom at this place; he practised asceticism in the forests of 'Mathtna. 2. Brahma* 
puri BratishriiAna, now called PaithAn or Battana or Mangda*Battana or iBfoAgi*Battana' 
(Matgi-BaithAn), the capital of Alvaka or MahArAshtra, in the di8tri<rt of Autasgabad, on 
the north bank of the Godavari, twenty ei^t miles to the south of Aurangabad. Bai0iAn 
is a corruprion ^ Batitt^Ana, the BAli form of BrarishthAna. It was the biith*plaoe and 
capital of Baja SAlivAhana who is swd to have founded the Saka era in 78 a.i>., (see, how* 
ever, Baflcha-nsdA). It is the BaithAna of the Periphts of ihe BryQvnan Bea (p. 195) and 
Potali of the Buddhists {Jdkihaa, Cam. Ed., iu, p. 2) arid was a great emporium of oom- 
ineroe in the Andhra country and a capital of Andhra {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; EofAd* 
tariUadgam, (Tawney’s trans*) I, oh. VI, p. 32 ; Aniijiatietf of Bidar and Aimngabadi. Sse 
HahArAshtFa. It was the capital of ancient AAmaka, called also Al a ka or Mu l a k a {8u^ 
Nipdta, Pdrdffanavagga, 1 ", History of Bdbari in Spence Hardy’s Marvudl of Buddhism). 
3. JhuH, opposite to Allahabad, across the Ganges ; it is still called Bratish^iAputa 
{KUsma P., ch. 37 : Agni P., oh. m ; Vikramorvalf, Act n ; Mbh., Vana, oh. 86). It was 
the capital of BAj A BurfiravA and other kings {Linga P ., Pt. I, oh. 65 ; Bhavishya P., Brati- 
sar^ Porva, Bt. 2, oh. 2). See FrayAga. It was founded by BAjA Ila (Bdmdya^, Uttara, 
oh. 90). It contains the places of pilgrimage called HaipsaprapatauA oA its nOTthem side, 
and on the bank of the Ganges Urvasl-rirtha and othms. 4. Bariwhkot, the capital of 
Audumvara, the present GurudAspur district (see AndAXhvara). 
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Tttiity8gnliBn-Sian.o as Ahloheliliatra {Hemahosha ; Mbh., Adi, ch. 63). 

TiavaAga—It has been identified with Ahga (Pargiter’s MdrJcand. P., p. 325). 
ri»varapiira--TSrfnagar in Kashmir named after its foimdor Pravarasona H ; the city \vag v . 
on the site of the village called Sharitaka ; Pravarasona reigned for sixty years (Dr Ste- » 
Sdjakmngini, Vol. I,, p. 20 note). Bilhana, who gives a description of the town iu^ 
Vikim^hc^va-ckar&am (C. 18), says it was situated on the confluence of the B'ta*”* 
(Jhelnm) and the Sindhu. Bilhana flourished in the eleventh century a.d., he is i 
said to be the author of the PanchdSikd, the authorship of which is generally asctiLd t! 
poet Chauia (see Bflhler’s Introduction to the Vilmmdnkadevai^rila, p. 7). ” 

Fravljaya— Same as FrSgvlJaya (Mdrkanieya P., oh. 57). 

ftayiga— Allahabad. It formed a part of the kingdom of Kosala at the time of the Mni 
ya^a and Ea Hian in 414 a.d. Ihe celebrated Ahahaya Bata or the undeoaying banyan 
tree, which is still an object of worship and which is now situated witliin a dark sul^ 
lannan chamber called P4t41apura in the fort of Allahabad built by jjj 1681, is th 
. deflwibed by Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the seventh century : “ In the city then 
is a Deva temple beautifally ornamented and celebrated for its numerous miracles Z 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one for aU living beings to acquire metif 
He further says “ Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with spreading bough* 
and branches, and casting a deep shadow. There was a body-eating demon her© vho 
depending on.thfe custom (««., of committing suicide), made his abode here ; aecordinglv 
on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. Hence when a person comes to this tempb 
to is everything to persuade him to despise his life and give it up ; he is encouraged 
thereto both by promptings of the heretics and also by the seduction of the (evil) spirit. 
From very early days till now this very falso custom has been practised.” (See also Eiim 
P., ciii 87 ; md also the story of king Eaijftditya in Bdjataranmt, Bk. HI ; Avarghcui- 
Vn, 129). Purfliava, the hero of the Fi*r£Mnom«f is said to have been the 
ki^of^e country of Prayfiga (Allahabad), the capital of which was PratishthAna, now 
oaltod Nahusa, YayAti, Puru, Dushmanta and Bharata are said to have reigned 

m tha.c^ ohs. 10, 11. 12 ; Unga P., Pt. I, ch. 63). The fort of Allaha. 

by Ahbar on tlMfe^an ancient Hindoo fort and within it is one of the 

. of Atoka, set up there in the third century B.O., promulgating the necessity 

i wpitals and other charitable institutions and interdicting cruelty to 

in^* ^ Kbasru Bfigh contains the mausoleum of Khaaru, the 

nf M*. (^ 1 . “ situated between the mausolenm of his mother, the sister 

wfanm ^ ^ brother Purviz. The temple of Alopi is. one of the Ffthas, 

of the OaniL a <1 V of BenimAdhava on the confluence 

Yamu^w mentioned in the MAdhavAohftrya’s Sankaravijaya (oh. VH). 

^ ^ ^ MahAnacK at Raju (AsiaHe Be- 

SeeDevapm. 

ihar (Mrs. Sinoto Stevenson’s Heart of Jaimam, p. 41). 

(JftA Vatu P ^ fourteen miles to the west of ThAnesvara 

■*. 77 : aeograth,4 

T ^ According to the Bawwno Purdna (ch.68, 

^ the (^bavati; Pot the PrithAdaka inscription, sea 
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pjlalia-4Mama---^«ie as ilSlagr&ma (SardM P., oh. 143). 

PnlindJ^desa— 1. It inoluded the western portion of Bundelkhand and the district of 
gftgar {Bdrmm P„ oh. 76). The KaM-sarU-adgam confounds the Savaras with the PuKn 
and Savar is the same as SAgar {Arch. 8. R&p., Vol. XYII, pp. 113, 189). Acoarding' 
to Ptolemy the town of the Phullitoe (Pulindas) was Agaara (Sftgara). A branch of this 
tribe called the Podas lived in Bengal. According to the Tdrd Tantm, Pidinda lies to the 
cast of SUahatta (Sylhet) and to the north of EAmardpa. 2. A country to the north* 
west of Hardwar {Mbh., Vana, oh. 139). 

Punahpun8r-The river Punpun, a tributary of the Ganges in the district of Patna (Fb^ P. 
ch. 108 ; Padma P., Srishti, oh. 11). ’* 

Funaka—Poona. In the copper plate inscriptions of the 8th century a.d. found at Teli* 
gfton, the name of Poona is mentioned as Punaka or Puna ; it was then also the headquar* 
teiB of a district. Same as Paunika. 

Pa 9 dsrika*kshetra — Same as P8hdupara. It is called Pui^darikapiira in the BHhal- 
Ndradtya P, (Uttara, oh. 73) where a liuga of Mah&deva was established by Jainiini, 
piindariya— The Satruftjaya mountain in Guzerat ; it is one of the five hills sacred to the 
Jainas, see Samet-slkhara {Aniagad^Daado, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 68). 

Pai^ra-desa— Same a.<> Pauqidia and Pundia-vardhana. Same as Gauds (Borooah’s 
Didiomry, Vol. HI, pp. 109, 110). The name of Piiadra first appears in the Attarcffa 
Brdhmana. According to Sfo. Pargiter Pupdra and Paupd^a were two different countries, 
and the former comprised the district of Malda, portion of iPumea to the east of the river 
Eosi and part of Dinajpur and Bajshahi : see Paundra {Ancient Ocmtriea in Badem InAHa 
in JA5B., 1877, p. 86). 

Paildia-vardhana— 1. P&pdud, called Piruzabad in later times, six miles north of Wald s 
and twenty miles north-east of Gatd (Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. HI, p. 298 ) 
Qaruda Pvrd^, I, oh. 81). It was formerly situated on the river ]!dAh&nand& which has 
. now receded four mileB to the west. It was the capital of Pupt^a-deiia, or Patugidia (see 
Pauudra). It contained the temple of Petals Dev! (Pm^P., Uttara, oh. 51). According 
to Prof. Wilson {Yishnn P„ H, pp. 134, 170), the ancient kingdom of Popdrii-deiia included 
. the districts of Bajshahi, Dinajpur, Bangpur, Halda, Bogra and Tirhut. Aooordihg to 
other authorities the country of Pup<jha or Pimidi^a*vardhai]a was situated between the 
rivers Mah&nandft and the Earatoyft. Mr. Pergusson has shown that the region of Dinaj* 
pur, Bungpur and Bogra formed the smeient Pu 3 (^dra-vardhana j in short, it was North 
Bengal. Mr. Westmaoott idenrifies it with Pafijara and Barddhankuti (or Ehetttd) in 
Diiiajpur {JA8B., 1876, p. 188; see also “ Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal ” in 
JASB., 1908, p. 267). Cunningham has identified the capital with MaMsthtaiagad bn 
‘the Ewatoy& river in the district of Bogra, twelve miles south of Barddhankuti and seven 
Bodies to the north of Bogra, and also with Pabna (see Barendra). In the Swmdga&Sf 
vaddm in the Am. Kalp. (ch. 93) Papdra-varddhana is said to be 160 yojanas or 64H? mfies 
to the east of Srdvastf. Whatever may have been the extent of the kingdom of Paijdra’ 
varddhana, there can be no doubt that the district of IMalda was included .in it. James 
Taylor in his BemarJes on the Seqad to fhe P&yplm of the Ery^vrean Sea {JA8B ., , Vol. XV) 
says that in Ke^va Sena Plate, found at Edilpur in the district of .Earidpm, ^krampor 
is said to have been a part of Paupd^aka (see a transcription of the . platie in JA8B., 1838, 
pp. 46, 60). In the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 18), the Poijdias aie menrioned. According 
to the Bdfalamhgini (Book IV) Pu^dbravarddhana was the capital of (ilaud in the eighth 


century a.d., wheait was visited by Jayapl^a. king of Kaemir, during the reign of Jayaat*. 
Hyas Shah after a long straggle united Extern Bengal, the capital of which was SonAj. 
gAon (near Dacca) and Western Bengal, the capital of which was SAtg&on, in 1362, ana 
the provincial capital was fixed at PAijdu& to which Firoz gave his own name and Peroza 
bad remained the capital till 1446 (Lane Poole’s Mediaeval India under MaTmnedan, Svik, 
p. 164). 2. Same as 

PoHUl-olkavanooire } the Paralia of Ptolemy and the Periplus of the STythrean Sea (ses 
Schoff’s Peri^, p. 234). It is a corruption of Paraloka, celebrated for its pearl fishery 
(Bhoja’s TuMi-Kalpaiaru, published in lam\GalmUa Oriental Seriee, pp. Ill, 112). 

MMalith Ana^ I^ndritan. about foui miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It was 
ancient capital of Kasmir (BdjataraAgint, Bk. V, v. 266). The capital was removed 
to SHttftgaT ft wbich was bifilt by Pravarasena who reigned from 432 to 464 a.d. 

Fait^agannftth in Orissa. It was visited by VajrasvAmin, the Jaina patiwoh after 
It was then governed by a Buddhist king {SthavModi, XII, 334). 

Pnilklr— 1. Perhaps Paura, the capital of Oedrosia {Mbh., SAnti, 111 ; cf. MoGrindle’s In> 
ixuton of India by Alexander, p. 172). 2. A country on the Nerbuda {Brihai Samhitd, ch, 

• 14 ; Jfdrib. P., oh. 67). 

1. A branch of the Tapti (Padma P., Utiara, ch. 41) : but see Payoslml. 2. The 
river Paira, a branch of the Godavari {Brahma P., oh. 106). 

PonAadarbft— Kalifijar {Vdyu P., oh. 45). 

PiinislU 9 iira--Peshawar, the capital of G&ndhAra {Devi Pwd^, oh. 46). See GAndhAra and 
Kava-6AndhArs. It was the capital of Eanishka who built here a relio tower oontainiiig 
a superstructure of carved wood of thirteen storeys, the ruins of v^ch still exist in the 
mound called Shahji-ki-Dheri outside the Lahore gate of Peshawar {JEA8., 1912, p. 113). 
A magnificent monastery built by Eanishka stood by its side ; it was destroyed duriiig 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors (Vincent A. Smith’s Early History 
of India, p. 227). For Eanishka’s contemporaries see TAmasavana. It was called 
Pornshawar in the eleventh century a.d. (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 206). The 
Buddhist monk Asauga lived here in the 6th century a.d. It was also the birth-place 
of Vasubhandu, Asanga’s youngest brother {JBA8., 1905, p. 37). 

Ponuluol— Same as Panislmt. 

Panuhottanuhkshetra— Pur! In Orissa (see dilkshetra and Purl). ladradyumna, 
king of Malwa, is said to have caused the image of JagannAth to be made out of a log (f 
wood wbich he found floating at BAiikimohana, and set it up in a temple built by him.' 
{Skanda P., Vishnu Eh., Purnshottamakshetra-MAhAt., oh. 1 ; Brahma P,, oh. 51), The 
image was removed and kept concealed at Sonepur-GopAli, on the western border of Orissa, 
when it was attacked by a Yavana named EakbavAhu at the time of BAjA Siva Deva otiier- . 
wise called Snbhan Deo. The tem^e was destroyed by an extraordinary flood at ihe 
time of BaktavAhu’s invasion. The image was recovered several centuries after by BAjA 
YayAti Eesari in the sixth century of the Christian era. But the present temp^*^ was built 
by the minister Paramahaipsa BAjpai At a cost of one crore of rupees by the order of 
Anaoga (Anianka) Bhima Deva. The image was afterwards burnt by a Bindu convert 
4 BAju, who was called EAlApAhAd, the general of Suleman Shah, on© of the Pathan;; 
^ ®®ogol (Kailaa Chandra Sen’s Ddru Brahona ; Stirling’s Orisea). Cunninghaitt. 

^ 0^ JagannAth was made according to the figoto 

of l^ fcidaito Tri-nOna. in fact, the image of JagannAtha, BAlarAma and SnbhadtA: 



represent JJnddha, ])hariiia and Sanglui respectively, and also the Vija of the letters Y, 
B, V, L and S of the ancient Asoka alphabet as signifying the four elemenia air, fire, TOter 
and earth and the Somerti with the lotus and crescent above it (Cunningham’s BM t a a 
Top^, p- 366 and Pujd-Kdnda quoted in Hodgson’s Literature and of ffte Sud> 

gfdsts, p. 106). Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang speak of the drawing of the oars of Buddha, 
Dharma and Saiigha. It has, however, not yet been investigated whether the of 

Jagann&tha, Balarama and Subhatlxft correspond to the images of Kpsh^a, Baladeva and 
the goddess Ekftnamite. respectively, mentioned by Varaha-nuliira in bis Brihat-aonA&d 
(oh. 68, V. 37) ; for the origin and name of Ekftnamiia or Savitri, see Vdyu P., oh. 26. Jfr. 
I^tterson says that the images are the representation of Oip (^) (Asia. Bes., viii, Jagan- 
nd&a). It is now a settled question that Puri is the ancient Bantapiura where Buddha’s 
left canine tooth was kept enshrined (see Dantapnra and drlkSheta). SdksbI-Qop&la, 
which contains a beautiful image of Krishaua, is ten miles by rail from Port, and 
which contains the image of Khlrchora-Gopin&tha, is five miles to the west of Balasore. 
POTva-gangi— The river Nerbuda. 
pcunra*KobaIa— Same as Ko&ala (Mbh., Vana, oh. 19). 

ParrapSarasvatl— A branch of the Gomati (Gumti) which flows through Naimishirapya 
(DexA-BMgavcdat IV, oh. 8 ; Matsya P., ch. 1, 162). 
parra^indlra— Same as Dakshlua-Sindhu. 
pomsthall — See Parihalls. 

PCinra*DldBlia — See Apara-Videha (Dr. B. L. Mitra’s LaUtit-mtara, ch. 3 and his note at 

p. 62). 

PoAkal&vatt — PushkaUvati or Pushkard>vati, the old capital of Gftndh&ra, is said to have 
been founded by Bharata, brother of BAmachandra, after the name of his son Pushkala 
who was placed hero as king (RdmAyana, Uttara, ohs. 101, 114 ; Lassen in JASB,, 1840, 
p. 476). Alexander the Great besi^ed and took it from Astes (Hast!) and placed Sangoeus 
(Safijaya) as his successor. It was probably Ashtanagara or Haditam^ra (Oharsaddah), 
eighte3n miles north of Peshawar, on the Landi (formed by tlie united streams of Swat 
and Panjkora) near its junction with the Kabul river in the district of ^eshawar. li waa 
the Penkelaotes of the Greeks, situated on the Indus, fifteen miles north-eastward beyond 
the Kabul river. See G&ndh&ra. The ancient name of Pushkal&vati or PushkarAvati 
is said to have been Utpalavatt (in the Uttar Apatha) where Budd^ in a former birth 
, as BrahmaptabhA, a hermit, gave his body to a famished tigress 'who was about to eat 
h«r two new-born cubs (IHvydoadd/na-in^ in Dr. B. Hitter’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal, p. 316). 

Pushkaia — The Pushkar Lake, six miles from Ajmir. It is called also PokhrA. At the time 
of the JlfaAdbAdmto the seven tribes of Mleohohhas called Utsabasahketa lived near or 
about Pushkara (SabhA Parva, ohs. 27, 32), and also 4n the Himalaya (Baghumma, oh. 
IV, 78). 

Poshkaia-dvlpar-A portion of Central Asia commencing from the north of the Oriis, in- 
cluding Western Tartary. Perhaps it has derived its name from Bhushkara or Bokhara. 
. It was comprised in Scythia of the Greeks. 

Pashkaia'saiasrati— See Sarasvail (1), (ATb^., Salya, ch. 39). 

Ftt^karAvati — Same as PashkalAvatf. 

^^QShlGuiATall-iiagara— Bangoon. It is said to be situated ' in Tapusa 

. ahd Bhallulte, two brothers who gave honey and other, artioieh of food to Buddha just after 



he attained Buddhahood, came from Puskarftvati-nagara, which is also called Okalla 
by other Buddhist writera. They built a dagoba called the Shaidagon Pagoda upon the 
hails given to them by Buddha after their return to their native country (Uphain’s Bvd- 
dhist Tracts in the Sacred Books of Ceylon, Vol. Ill, p. 110 ; JASB., 1869, p. 473 ). 

Pushpa-giri— A part of the Malaya range, in which the river Kritamftia (Vaiga) has got its 
source (Mdrkai^eya P., oh. 57 ; of. Vishnu P., Pt. II, oh. 3). 

Pushpapma ^Patna. It appears that it was originally the name of a quarter of anedent 
PAteliputra and inhabited by the rich and the nobles (MudrdrdksJuisa, Act I) • from the 
name of this qua^r the whole town was called Pushpapura or Kusuinapura (or KumrAr) 
where the royal palace was situated. Same as P&taUpntra and Knsumapura. 

Pttshpavatl— The river Pftmbai in Travanoore {Bar&ha P., oh. 86 ). 


R^ha— That pact of Bengal which lies to the west of the Ganges (Ananda Bhatta’s PuBdia- 
charitam, pt. n,ch. 1 ), including Tamluk, Midnapur (Wilson’s InirodiKttion to Machemie 
OotkcHcm, chaps. 138, 139) and the districts of HughH and Buidwan. A portion of the 
district of Murshidabad was included in its northern boundary. It was the native country 
of Vijaya, who conquered Ceylon with seven hundred followers (Upha/rrVs RdjdvoH, 
pt. 1 ; B&jaimangini, eh. 2 ; MaMvaihsa, chaps. 6 , 47) ; see Simhala. It is the Lftlaof 
the Buddhists and lAda of the Jainas. According to the latter, Bajjrabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi are the two divisions of Lfida where Mah&vSra or VarddhamAna, the 
24th Tirthankara, wandered for more than 12 years before he attained Jinahood (Buhler’s 
Indian Bed of the Jinas) at Jrimbhikagrama on the river RijupftlikA near the PArasnAth 
hills (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Hewrt of Jainism, p. 38). Prof. Jacobi supposes that Subbha- 
bhuini is probably the country of the Suhmas, who are also identified with the EAdhas 
(Jacobi’s AcMrdiiga Sutra, bk. 1 , ch. 8 , sec. 3 in SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 84) The ancient 
name of EAdha was Sumha (ffilakaniha. see Snmha) and its name in the medieval period 
was LAta or LAla. The PurApas call the country by the name of Sumha, excepting tlie 
Deid-Purd^ (oh. 39) in which BAdha is mentioned. KAlfdAsa mentions Sumha in his 
IV, V. 36 ^ha is perhaps the GAiiga of the inscriptions {Epigmphia 
II, 198 ; IV, 288). It is the country of the (3angrid» Calingae of Pliny and Ganga- 
rid^ <rf^M^thenes apd Ptolemy. Its capital according to Ptolemy, was GAnge which 
18 identlned with SaptagrAma or SAtgAon. To account for the names of GAfjga GAnge 
and Ganges Begia, either we must suppose that at the beginiiing of the Christian era the 
7® eithOT conquered by some monarch of the GAiiga dynasty of tho south (see 
Pal^a for the GAuga dynasty of Mysore), or that it derived its name from its capital 
^pt^Ama, called GangA on account of its situation on the Ganges. See GAfiga. 

Acc^mgtoIhodi^stheGangesflowedbytheeasternside of the country of the Oangaridai. 

It should be stet^ that fording to Prof. Wilson, Ananta Varma, the first of the line 

t “KolAhala, sovereign of GangA-RAdhi” 

{Ma^mz,e GoUechons J^too., cxxxviii). RAjatokhara who flourished in the tenth 

the rf B^jha instead of Su^ Art I>. The S 

(Act n) which ™ ele«nth oentery d C-' 

du^^.«*^tmgttrtbefc*eth»tpericdM4h.w«dieid«Jtotomt»»LdDl^ 

o' ♦>“ river Ajaya (hwtading a portion of the dhi^V 
of Itoahidaha* is Umm SddU and that on the Booth la JOaMina lUdha. In the JfaM. : 
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jAnaeSvara Tanira in the Hmired-mmea of §im the names of Tteakeivara and Siddhi- 
nfttha are mentioned and their temples are said to be situated in KAdha. Hence the 
celebihted temple of TArakefivara must have been existing before that book was composed. 

For the history of BAdha before the Mahomedan period see my Notea on Oie Eistorp of the 
DiatruA of HngUy in JJL8B., 1910, p. 699. It should be stated that IMdAais a corruption 
of MMra, and an abbreviation of GangA-BAshtra or GangA-BAda (the kingdom of GaogA 
“ district of the Ganges ” of the Periphta and Ganga-ride, of M^asthenes. Ganga. 
RAdawas contracted into QAhga mentioned intho KanHtaU JJpaniMi and in the Karhad 
Plate Inaetiption of Krishna III, and also into Mda which is further corrupted into LAda 

at a short distance to the north of Hardwar; itr^ the 
hermitage of Bishi Raibhya. 

Hslvata— Mount Gimar near Junagar in Guzerat. It was the birth-place of NeminAtha, 
hence it is one of the five great Tirthas of the Jainas (Tod’s BAfaaSidm, Vol. I, oh. 19 ; 
Mbh SabhA, ch. U) 5 see Samet-Slkhara. Ibt the names of the 24 Tirthankaxas of the 
Jainas see grivastt. It is the Bevayae hill of the Jainas near BAxavai or DvArabatl 
{ATOagada-Daado, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 84). 

Brivataka— Raivata {Mbh., Adi, ch. 220). 

BAistfrihar-l IWtjgir {Agni P., ch. 10), the ancient capital of Magadha (see Glrlvrajapwa). 
l^new town of RAjagriha was buUt by BimbisAra. father of AjAtaiatru, at a distance of 
about a mile to the north of the old town of BAjagpha or Girivrajapura of the MomUrata 

■ (A6vaghosha’sBucWAa.(Aarito.inSBS.,XIIX). 2. RAjgiri on thenorthba^ of^e Bias 

in the Panjab, the captial of AAvapati, king of Kekaya and material grandfather of Bharata 

{MmApana, AyodhyA k., oh. 70). v 4 n 

HAjamahendra-The capital of KaUnga, said to have been founded by Mahendra Deva, 

pM^l^ ^i^ ^^edabad in Qujerat (Ep. Ittd., Vol. n> P- Soe KarnAvatl. 
Sjal^The capital of Kalihga {Mbh., SAnti, ch. 4). Perhaps it was the ancient name of 

»f Kasmir «d Pomoh oiled Pukl. the 

iled ti. i.nk of s-feer-domleor). It «. 1» 

t™.t. 

™ tto pfeo. wher e • 8Sdn^ 

Xt^’J^eL^^’for Which reel he 

L he Ueetified with fte &ib1^giti (memtem) <d ^ 

It eootlo. e temple of E».o«l«nar. «ld ^ o _^pte j ed ^M^ ^ 

Kudus* pUoet the ooene of hie story m ep ^ jfegpor. There 

ideotided with Bhmgad in Sttgnjdi ° ® in the rOoke fdrty-flvefeet deep and *i* 

is ft large eavero eHed SMA Bangira cave hig op _ eg Atold.- There is Iso 

fert UA at the entonce, eontidntog tasenptwn* o' a» ‘"“O « 




» natural fissure in the mountain called HA-tiphor tunnel (cave), through which a small . 
rivulet has worn out a passage. The tunnel is 450 feet long with a diameter ranpng f 
66 to 16 feet, and height 108 feet. The cave is said to have been noticed in the 
and in the Saghuvatifia {Arc^uxologiccA Survty Beporta, Vol. XIH, p. 41 ; lAata o/ .dnciou 
Uwmmmls in (he (Mota Nagpur Divisim). But the identification of RAinagiri with 
BAmgad does not appear to be correct. There can be no doubt therefore that the SWA 
Bafigira Cave at EAmgad in the Sirgujft State is the Biksha-vila of the Bdmdgana (Kkhk. 
k., chs. 51, 62), but there is another Bindhyfwshala : see BlndhTfithala (2). 

Ramagrftnw -Bjttnput Deoriya in the district of Basti in Oudh, which once contained a ; 
stOpa over a portion of the remains of Buddha’s body, now washed away by the river ':l 
(iltdi. S. JSeport, Vol. XVin, p. 4 ; XXn, pp. 2, 111 ; Upham’s oh. 81). It 

was visited by Fa BHan and Hiuen Tshing. 

sacred tank or lake situated on the northern side of Thaneswar ; it is 8546 

feet in length from east to west and 1906 feet in breadth from north to south. Itwascalled 

Dvaiplyanabzada on account of an island in the middle, of it, which contained a well coiled 
Ohandra-kfipa. It was also called Saryaijavant or SaryanAvatainthe (1, 84, 14), 

a situated on the north-eastern cade of this tankis still called Snnetsar which ii 

evidently a corruption of Saryan&vata the two tanks being formerly one. It was sin , 
called Brahmasara on account of BrahmA having performed austerities on the bank of tfaii 
It was likewise called BAmahxada as ParadurAma gave oblations with the water d 
this to the manes of his ancectors after destroying the Eshattriyas. It was also 
called Ghakra-tlrtha as on the bank of this tank Erisinia attempted to MU Bhisma uith 
his discus {ckahn) in violation of his promise not to use any arms in the Kurukshetra mt. 

It was on the bank of this tank that Kuiu perf omed austerities on account of which % 
surrounding country was called Eurukshetra (but see Oghavati). On the bank of thii 
tmk PnrfiravA recovered Urvaii, and Indra killed VpitrAsura by a thunderbolt made 
of the bone of Dadhichi Huni {Ma^hdrata, Vana, chs, 83, lOO, 101; Cunningham’s Aw, 
Glee., pp. 331*338). 

RSmaksli— village about 18 miles to the south-east of Malda in the distiiot of Bajshahi 
in Bengal. It contains two tanks called BfipasAgara and SanAtanasAgara, said to have 
been excavated by the two brothers Bfipa and SanAtana, the celebrated followers of Ghai 
tanya who were formerly ministers of Hossain Shah, king of Gau^a. It was visited 
by Ghaitanya {Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Antya Eh., ch. IV). A fair is held he(re every 
year in the month of Jyaish^ to commemorate the conversion of the two brothers into 
VaishEtavism. 

RAmaoiyaka— A pleonastic form of BAmaniya, that is Armenia {Mahdbhdrata, Adi, ch, 26; 
see my Basdtala or the Under-world). 

Ramai iya—Pegu and the delta of the brawadi. It was also called Aramana (Phayre’s Eist, 
of Burma, p. 20). 

RAnU^tirfha— Three miles north of HAngal in Dharwar distiiot, Bombay Presidency (Padme 
P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 19 ; AnHqmrian Bmains in (he Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 137). 
l^meSvAram— Same as Setabandha (Bdmdyana, LankA k., ch. 25), The iMand of BAmedvaza 
is separated from the mainland of India by the Pumben Passage. It contoihs the cele< 
biiated temple of BAmedvara said to have been established by BAmachandra himself. 

: , BiAm^haiakA, containing the impression of BAmaohandra’s feet, is one mile and a half 
. V . BAmedvara temple, from this place BAmachandra is said to have supervised the 

of the Adam’s Bridge. 
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confluence of the river Banas with the Chanibal 
Baitehu— The Rangit, a tributary of the TistA in the Darjeeling district {Mdrka^. P., ch. 67). 
B ant^ nra— Bintambur or Rintipur on the Qomati, a branch of the Chambal. It was the 
abode of Eanti Deva alluded to by KAHdSsa in his Meghadiiia (pt. I, il. 47). The story of 
Banti Deva’s sacrifice of cows is related in the Mahdhhdrata (Droija P., oh. 67). 
jjjsft— The river Jaxartes, the Ranha' of the Avesta (Macdonnel and Keith’s Vedk Index 
oj Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 209 ; Veda, X, 76). 

BasAtaUlr— Western Tartary, including Turkestan and the northern side of the Ca^ian Sea, 
the country of the Huns who were also called Te^le, the Sanskrit form of which is Tala. 
or PAtAla was the general name of the country as well as the specific name of 


one of its provinces. The seven “ spheres ” or provinces of RasAtala derived their names 
from the different tribes of Huns and Scythians (Sakas) who dwelt there and belonged to 
the Turanian stock. (1) Atala derived its name from riie A-telites ; (2) Bitala from the 
Ab-telites ; (3) Nitala from the Neph-thalites ; (4) TalAtala from the To-charis (or thfe 
Takshakas of the MahdbhdraUi and the Pnrd'^as, see Todd’s MjasQian, vol. I, oh. VI, p. 61 


note). The Vish^ P. (ii, ch. 8) has Gabhastimat instead of TalAtala ; Gabhasti appears 
to be the same as the Jaxartes {ibid., ch. 4), especially the upper portion of it ; (5) MahAtala 
from the Hal-talites ; (6) Sutala from the Oi-darites or 8u tribes who lived in the Upper 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. They were the Surabhisorcows (Ohcorosmi of the classical writers) 
and Supanjas or Garudas or bfcds of the MahdbhdraUt (Udyoga, ohs. 100 and 101), who 
lived in the Trans-Caspian District. The names of the several tribes of Suparpas commence 
wUh Bu {ilM., oh. 100). The Garudas were Sakas, but they foIlow;ed the Zoroastrian 
religion ; (7) RasAtala is the valley of the Rasa {q.v.) or the Jaxartes. It derived its name 
from the river Rasa, on the banks of which the Huns and the Scythians (Sakas) redded. 
They were called NAgas or serpents. The word Ndga is evidently a corruption of Hiung-nu, 
the ancient name of the Huns, and according to some authority they believed that the 
Serpent (HAga) was the symbol of the earth (Ragozin’s Vedie India, p. 308). Each name of 
the serpents of PAtAla as naentioned in the Mdhdbhdrata (Adi, ch. 35) represents a tribe of 
NAgas, as Sesha^the Ssos of Sogdiana. VAsuki—the Usuivis, Takshakas— the Tooh^, 
AAvatara— the Asia, Tittiri— the Tatars afterwards called Tartars, etc. For the different 
names of the Huns, or rather of their tribes, see Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in 
JBBBA8., vol. XXIV (1916—17), pp. 666, 648. Some U the Scythians also were 
Hunnic tribes [ibid., p. 663). Pdtdla, though a general name, is evidently derived from the 
Eph-thalitas or the White Huns ; they were called white in contradistinction to the black 
or sun-burnt Huns of the North [ibid., p. 666). RasAtala or PAtAla was also the abddA of 
the DAnavas (demons) who wore also Turanians. [Dr. J. J. Modi’s Andent Pdtahpvira ^ 
iJi JBBBA8., vol. XXIV (1916-17), pp. 519, 621]. The classical name of the Caspian; 
Sea was Mare Caspium or Hyreanum, which shows that the name was derived from the 

twopartsofthenameof Hirajjyakatipu(a<ia%a), the eon of Katyapa,and the^oient 

town of Hyrcania near the modern town of Asterabad to the eouth-ewt id the 
Sea must have been his capital, the ancient Hiranyapura [Padma P„ Srishti, oh. 6) oug 
tradition places it [q.v.) in India. BaU’s palace was situated in SuteJa or & the Trans- 
•Cai^ian District [Harivaima, ch. 262). KaAyapa was the progeiiitOTrOf ■: dr 

tribes. The idea of PAthia being below the surface of the earth; can be entered 
Ibhrotigh a subterranean passage and the conception that it sp eiw one 

abdvethe other, have arisen out of a hazy memofy, of apritauT^ eassooia ion 




of the region mth the Nfigas or serpents living undei^oiind has naturally led to the idea 
that it could be entered ly subterranean passages through holes on the surface of the earth 
Its association also tdth the demons, cow and Garu^a birds that cannot live Tnth 
the serpents has resulted in its division into several distinct si)heres. (I*or a fuller 
description, see my Bae^ala or the Under- World.) 

Ristilo— See L&ta. 

Ratbasihft — ^The river Bapti in Oudh {Mbh., Adi., ch. 172 ; R. K. Roy’s Mbh., p. 206 note). 

Ratnadvipa— Ceylon. 

Ratudharapnadt—The lOma-nadt on which is situated KhSndhml-Kpshqianagara, a tom 
in the district of Hughli in Bengal, which contains the temple of Mahftdeva Qhanf^vata 
{McMUhgesmra TatOra). 

Ratnapuia— Ratanpura, 16 miles north of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, was the 
capital of Dakshujia Kofiala or Gondwana. It was perhaps the capital of Mayuradhvajs 
and his son T&mxadhvaja who fought with Arjuna and Krishna for the sacrificial horee 
{Jaimini-Bhdmta, oh. 41). Ratanpura became th.e capital of the Haihaya kings of Chhatie. 
ga4, where they ruled for fifty generations. 


Rftvanahrada— It is supposed to be the Anava-taptaorAno-tatta lake of the Buddhist works. 
It is called by the Tibetans Lanigak-tso and Rakhas-tal. The lake is fifty in length 
and twenty.five miles in breadth. There is a hill in the middle of the lake. On the bank 
of t^ lake in the Gyantang monastery, there is a gigantic image of Rftvana, king of 
He is said to have bathed every day in this lake, and then worshipped Mahfideva in the 
Kaildsa mountain at a place called Homa-knijida. The Sutlej is said to have its source in 
this lake. (Por a description of the lake, see Sven Hedin’s Trana- Himalaya, Vol. n, ch. 47). 

Remunar-Six iniles to the west of Balasore in Orissa, containing the temple of KshStachotl- 
Gopin&tha, visited by Chaitanya. 

H^«l*.tlrU»—AJ»utriite6ninaes north of Nahtm in the Punjab (PadmaP Swaiga M 
ot 11). BeonU wae the mother of Parate^. The Padma Pwd^ mentions nine helT 
^ (aaWM) in Northern tea | EenuM, Stkara (Boron on the Ganges), K*« (Benate.) 
K«I (Karra on the Oangee), Kwata, Ktbftjara and MahtkUa (Ujjain). 

R^Thertv« Nerta^ (Htghaddta, Pt. I. v. 20 ; Padmc P., Svaiga, oh, 10), bnt asoordim 

Natmadh are diflerent rirem (Bdmono P., oh. 13 « 
25, 30; BhdgavaUi P., Bk. V, ch. 19). ’ ’ ' 

*"'*5'^ Ghnarineta Mahtdera is aaid to be in BevApma (Padm, P, 
Uttara, ch. 62) ; hence Revftpura is identical with SivAIaya. 

Revavanfl — ^Revadapd^ (®®® Champftvati). 

Rflnpl^me rirer Barhimr near Giridih in the district of Hhearibagh, Chntia Nhenn 
^taoi^r*»,rt apjeaisthst the name of the riser, on whiohit was orMnsllTrttaatoi 

mnS? h^ W 

-.if •! S™*”" Sterenson’s Hmri df Jaind«,,. n .tm 

from tte Bay of Bengd to 

south of tbs ^ (Bmhmthtda P., oh. 48). including the meunhda. 

«. h ef the Bone, namely those of Chntia Nagpur, Ramgar, ,to., as weU as the mountaim 
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of Gktodwana in which the nvor Mahanadl haa got its source {Mbh., ganti., ch. 62) and also 

■ the mountains where the rivers Nerbuda, Sone, Sukbimati, etc., take their rise (Bardha P 

ch. 86; /8ibaw?aP.,RevaKh.,ch. 4). v 

jjitoliarvila— The Sita-Baftgira cave at Ramga4 in the Sirguja State of the ChutiarNagpur 
division Kishk. k., chs. 61, 62 ; itsf of Ancient Monuments in ike Ckota 

Nagpw Division). The latter work wrongly indentifies Ramgad including the Sita-Bangira 
cave and the Hatiphor tunnel with Rainagiri of the MeghaMta. See RamagM. But 
this RikshaviJa appears to have been situated in the Vindhyachala of North Mysore 
(lUMyai}a, Kishk., ohs. 48, 60) and not of Northern India. 

^ishabharparvafa— The Palni hills in Madura, which form the northern portion of the Malaya 
mountain (Mbh., Vana P., oh. 86; ChaiUmya-charUdmrita, II; Gavmsandara, p. 214). 
(The Mahdi)Mraia, Vana P., ch. 85) says it is situated in PA^dya. The hills are locally 
called Baraha Paiwata. 

gilshikiilya--l. The Rishikuilia river on which Ganjam is situated ; it rises in the Mahendra 
’'hills {Brahmdnda P., POrva, ch. 48), It is also called Rasikoila (Thornton’s QazOteer, 
Ganjam). 2. The Kiyul, which rises on the Suktimat mountain in Bihar sub-division 
not far from Rajgir (Arch. 8. Bep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). 

9isl^attana-—Sfi,rn6,th near Benares— Isipatana of the Buddhists {Lalitavistara, oh. 26). 
iUshyainhka— A mountain situated eight miles from Anagondi on the bank of the Tuuga- 
bhadrA The river Pampft rises in this mountain and falls into the Tttugabhadrfi, after 
flowing westward. It was at this mountain that lUmohandra met EtstoumBn and Sugriva 
for the first time {BdmAyana, Kishk., oh. IV). Matauga-vana, where the female ascetio 
Savail resided, was near this mountain on the western side of the river Pampfl. 
^ishyatpiaga-^trania — The hermitage of Rishi BishyaSriiiga of the Pdmdyana was situated 
at Riribi-kuuda, twenty-eight miles to the west of Bha^alpur, and four miles to the south- 
west of Bariarpur, one of the stations of the East India Railway {Bdm&ya^a, Adi k., oh. 9). 
The hermitage was situated in a circular valley formed by the Madra hill which is evidently 
the Maruk hill of Captain Thuillicr (see the Kharakpur Hills in JA8B., 1862, p. 204). The 
valley is open only on the northern side. It contains seven springs issuing from the foot 
of the western hills, five being of hot water and two of cold at their extremities. The 
combined water of those springs is collected in a tank or pool called Rishi- kunda, the 
superfluous water of which issues out of the northern side of the valley jn the shape of a 
small stream called the Abhi-nach and falls into the Ganges at a distance of five miles ; 
but it is evident that the Ganges formerly flowed very close tb the north of the valley. 
A space enclosed with bifoken stones on the north bank of the tank is pointed out as 
the place where the Rishi and his father' Bibhflpdaka used to sit in meditation, and a 
stone slab near its northern bank is shown as the place where they used to perform ablu- 
tions. A fair is held hero every third year in honour of the Rishi Rishyaifiuga. Other 
places as the Singarika or Rishyaspuga Parvata, 8 miles to the south of the Kajra station 
{Ind. Ant., vol. n, p. 140) also claim the honour of being the hermitage of the Ri^ (see 
Rohinnfllft), but from the proximity of Rishi-kupd® to the Ganges, which offered fadh^ 
to the public women sent by Romap&da, king of Auga to entice a-^y the young hermit 
. from his seclusion, preference should be given to it as the likely 'whd® R^yafipiuge 
and his father Bibhftpd^'hu performed austerities. The Rishi’s heamita^, is ..said in the 

■ MahAbhdmia to have been situated not far from the river (aori^t Kauriki) and 
thrw yojanas or twenty-four milfta from Champft, where the hoU|BoB.<)f the pnbliQ women, 

> V^^tuated. (AfhA.t Vana, ohaps. 110, 111). , - i 




HoileSvara— Boaisaoc, a celebrated lake and famous place of pilgrimage within the territory 
of the Rljft of Mundi, a hill-state stretching along the middle course of the Bias in the 
Panjab, about 64 miles to the north-west, of Jv&ldmukhi.' The lake contains seven moving 
hills, one of which called Gauri De^d possesses special sanctity. Padinasambhava, the 
founder of Buddhism in Tibet, . is worshipped here not otoly by the Latnas, but by the 
Br&hmins as Eishi Lomasa {JASB., 1903, p. 39). His temple is situated on the side of the 
lake and is visited by Buddhist pilgrims from China, Japan and Tibet. 

Rohana— Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ; it is also called Sumaua-kdta (Murilri's AmrghaHqkm, 

Act vii, 99 ; SdjatamAgi^i, iii, v, 72 ; TJpham’s SdjdvaU). 

Bohl — Afghanistan ; it was also called Boha. Same as hoha* 

Rohini— 'The rivulet Rohin in the Nepalese Terai which sepoi’ated Kapilavastu from Koli(P C. 
Mukherjee’s AntiqaUi^ in the Terai, Nepal, p. 48). An impending fight for the exclusive 
ri^ht of drawing water for the purposes of irrigation from the river Rohi^i between ihe ,j 
Koliyas and the Sakiyas was averted by Buddha {Jdtaka, Camb. od., vol. V, pp. 219-221). 
Rohlnn&Ul — ^Lo-in-hi-lobf Hiuen Tsiang. Vivien St. Martin has identified it with Rohiniitl& 
and General Cunningham with Rajaonia which is two miles to the north-west of the 
Lakhisarai station of the^, I. Railway. General Cunningham also surmises that by 
Lo-in-ni-lo Hiuen Tsiang meant Bdyul {Arch. S, Bep., vol. III). Rohinnd.l& of St. lAartin 
is not fictitious as supposed by Cunningham. There is actually a village called RehudBUii 
situated on the Ganges ; perhaps it also existed at the time when it was visited by Ihe 
Chinese traveller. BehufLnM&, which is evidently a corruption of Rohit-nfil6> or Rohin- 
n&lS, is five miles to the north-west of Urain in the district of Monghyr. There are many 
Buddhist and other ancient ruins at Uraiu (which was fromerly called Ujjaln) and also at 
RehuhnSildr. RehudtnfJd. must have been a celebi'ated place, otherwise there would have 
been no foundation for the local tradition that “ oiie RehuftnUld, was in the dominion of 
Indradumnya, the last king of Jayanagar, who is supposed by Genei’al Cunningham and 
Buohannan {Eastern India, II, p. 26) to have been the last of the PAIa B4ifi,s of Magadha 
(Bihar) who was defeated by Mukhdum Maulana Bux, one of the chiefs under Bakhtiar 
Khiliji. Seven miles to the south of Rehud/nS14 there is a spur of the Vindhyfi. Range called : . 
Singhol hill, where according to the local tradition, Eisliyasriuga’s d4rama was situated f 
it contains several springs and some temples (see Bishya^plaga-fibrama). 

RoWta-“Rohtas, in the district of Shahabad in Bengal, celebrated for its fort, which is said ■ 
to have been built {HarivamM, oh. 13) by BohiUdva, son of Rajd. Harisohandra of the." 
Bdmdpana and Mdrka^deya Purdna and ancestor of Ramachandra of Oudh. It was allo 
called -Rohitasva {JASB., viii, p. 698). The buildings in the foil; were repaired aid,; 
renovated by Man Sing in 1397 A.D. after he was appointed Subeclar of Bengal and Bihar. 
The Rhotas hill is a spur of the Kymore range a branch of the Vindhya mountain. Tor . 

Man Sing’s inscription and the genealogy of the kings of Rohtas, see JA8B., 1839, pp- 
364 693. • . 

Rohifaka— Rohtak, forty two miles north-west of Delhi in the Panjab. It was conquered 
^N^ula, one of the Pftpdavas {Mbh., Sabha P., ch. 32). The ancient town called - 
Khokta-kot is at a small distance to the north of the modern town. 

RoWtlsva— Same as Bohlta {JA8B., vol. Vin, p. 696). 

Rnni^The capital of Sauvtra {Aditta Jdtaka in Jdtaka (Cam. Ed.), Ill, p. 280j ^ 

^vinda^mDtghamkdya,XlX,96). 
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Radra-Gayft— la Kolhapnva {Padma P., Uttara, ch. 03). 

Bnflrakofi—l- In Kurukshctra {Padrm P., Svarga, ch. 11). 2. On the Nerbada near its 
Bowce [Padma P., Swarga, A<li, ch. 6). 

Bttdrapada— In Mahalaya or Omkai-anatlia, where Mah&dova (Rudra) left his foot-mark 
[K'Orm P., Pt. II, oh. 36). 

Baramn^da Parvata-Samo as Urumuij4'a Parvata [Dhydvaddna, Cowell’s ed., chs.XXVI, 
p. 349; XXVII). 

S 

{aibhramati— The river SAbarmati hi Guzerat [Padma P., Uttara kh„ ch. 62). It rises from 
Nandiku^da (oh. 63) or tho modern Dhanbar. Lake near Mirpnra, twenty miles north of 
Doongapura, and faM.s into tho Gulf of Kambay. 

gad&air& — 1 • The river KaratoyA which floivs through the districts of Rungpur and Dinajpur, 
the ancient Pundira [Aniarakoslia, PAtAla, V ; TidtiUUm, p. 796). The river is said to have 
been formed by the perspiration which flowed from tho hand of Siva at the time of his 
marriage with BnrgA. 2. A river mentioned in tho ^atapatha-Brdhmana as being 
situated between Videha (Tirhut) and Kokla (Oiidh) ; the liver was the limit of the Aryan 
colonisation and conquest on tho oast at the time when the ^atapafha-Brdhmafia, was 
composed by YAjAavalki'a (see §atapaiIta-SrMma‘ria, IX, 4). It has been identified with 
the liver Gandak (Bggoling's Inlrodwtion to die Satapa^Brdhmana in the jSfocred Boohs 
of dis East, Vol. XII, p. 104), but in tho Mahdhhdrata (SabhA P., oh. 20), it has been placed 
. , between the Gaiji<.laki and tho Sarayu, and in the list of riveis SadAnirA is mentioned as a . 

> distinct river from tho KaratoyA or tho Gandak (see Mbh., Bhishma P., oh. 9). Mr. 
Pargiter identifies it with the Rapti, a tributary of the Sarayu (see his Mdrhanieya P., 

0. 67, p. 294). 

llAgala— Same as SAkala, tho capital of Milinda or Menander, king of the Yonakas or Bafi fadatf — 
-Greeks [Milindd Pa%ha, Vol. XXXV of 8BE.. n. !). The aankheyya monastery was 
near SAgala. It was the oaptial of Madra-dosa [Jdtaha, Vol. IV, p. 144). 

Sftgara>saAgama — A celebrated place of pilgrimage still called by that name or GaiigA-sAgara 
near the mouth of the Ganges, said to have been the hermitage of Bishi Kapila, same, as 
KapOAknuna. [Brihat-Dhamia Purdi^, PArva khajjda* ^ J Mbh., Vana, ch. 114). The 
temple in honour of Kapiia Muni in SAgar Island was erected in 430 A.p., but it was washed 
away by the sea in 1842. It onco contained a population of 200,000 [JA8B,, 1860, p. 538, 
note). 

Sftbafijana — Same as SanJAn [Harivathia, ch. 33). 

SahasarAma—SAsiram in tho district of Shahabad. AAoka’s inscription is on Chandan 
Pir’s hill situated on the east of tho modern town. It is nineiy miles to the south-west 
of Patna. Within the town is situated the tomb of Sher Shah in an artificial tank. Fot 
P ratApa Dhavala’s inscription of 1173 A n. and AAoka’s inscription on Ohtodan SAhid 
hill, see JASB., 1839, p. 364. 

SahyAdri — ^Ihe northern parts of the Western Ghats north of the river KAver! i the poition 
south of the river KAver! was called Malaya-giri (see Mcdidioi/ra-chafita, ,Aot V, v, 3). 

. .. SahyAdrijA — ^Theriver KAveri P., FidyeiranMowiAifd, ch, X). 

■ Same as 6ivAIaya (JBrtAaf-/S'»m P., 11, ch. -4). , / 

^^dbala-giri— RAmagiri or mountain, 24 miles to the norih of Nagpitt m the Central 

Provinces. At tho foot of this mountain a gfidra, pierforniea .ageism, on account 
of which he was killed by RAmaohandra [Sdmdyasta, Uttara k., 6h, 88). See BAmaglri 

' ■ ^ainlWlka-Abraina. It was situated ou the'southenx^tide of the VindhyA range (Iota.). 
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Rivera, 


Sita 

Chatfitouvarddhana 

Kumftr! . . 


. . The SyT'daria or the Jaxartes (daria meaiui 
river). 

. . The Oxos or the Oxus. 

. . "Hie Rha or the Volga. 

Momtaim. 


Meid 

Malaja • • 
gyftina-giri 


. . Mt. Imaus. 

. . Alaaa mountain. 

.. Kaukasos Mount (including the Bdoort^ and 
the Mustag mountain which means the Black 
mountain. It is identical with Mount 
SyAmaka of the Avesta (Vast. XIX, 6 ; 8BE., 
Vol. XXm, p. 288). 


FMnw Pnt&iia, pt. II, ch. 4 ;-Btolemy (McOrindle’s translation, pp. 283-297). 

Countries. 


Kusumoda 

MaudftdS 


Inhabited by the Khorasmai (p. 282). 
Inhabited by the Mardyenoi (p. 281). 


River. 


Ikshu 


Asta-giii 
Durga ^ila 


. . The Oxos. 

Mountain. 

Aska-tangka {tangha means mountain, p. 286). 
The El Burz mountain, as both the words Durga 
and Burz mean a fort (see my RasdtaJa or 
ifte Under-World). 


Mftrkonda 


Tcum. 

.. Samarkand (p. 274), the capital of Sogdo at 

Sogdiana, called Mai?acanda (Bretschneider s 

Medioml Researdiea, II, p. 68 ; MoCnndle s 
Invaaim of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 40), 

ItAo,ddben<*eathatin (the 

tinned in the Mamhdrata (VI, oh. 8), forming the b^ndary o 

Supers 0 * Oaru^aa, ia evidently Zalafel^, ™ the Fan.ton moantaine 

ffilt.U-NadiotBa8«.t»Iso«theBh«g.vnta(V,eh.24). It naee » the Fan-tan me 

and falls into Kara>kul lake. . ’ , x.-e j 

#*<• V 1. A 1% T+' HflA 1)0011 lQ.OlltlM©Cl 

capital of MadradeSa (MaMbhd/rata, Sabh , . ^ L +ii e Ravi in the district 

by Cunningham with Sanglawala-Tiba on the ApagA ^ ^ erroneous, it has 

of Jhang in the PanJab. But this identification has identified 

hem identified with Chuniot or Shabkot in the Jhang dxstoot. 
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g&kala with Sialkote in the Lahore division, Panjab (Smith’s Early History of India, ^ 
ed., p. 7S : Rapson’s Ancient hidia, p, 130), and this identification is confirmed by the local 
tradition that the town wAs founded by RAja SAl {i.e., Salya), unde of the PAndavas. 

It became the oapitalof the Greek king Demetrius after his expulsion from Bactiia and of big 
successors down to Dionysius who ascended the throne after Mennnder,— Milinda of tie 
Buddhists (140—110 B.O.), (see BAlUka and gAkadvipa). The VdyuPurdna (ch. 99) also : 
mentions that eight Yavana kings reigned at this place for 82 years. ^Akala was called 
Euthydemia by the Greeks (see MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 121) and SAgala by the Buddhists 
{Ktdinga-Bodhi Jdlaka in Jdtaha, Cam. ed., IV, 144). It is the birth-place of SAvitri, the ■ 
wife of SatyavAna {Maisya Pv/rAna, oh. 206). . Salya, the brother of MAdri, was kut^ of , ; 
Madra at the time of the MahdbhArata. Mihirakula made SAkala his capital in 610 a,d, i:; 
after the death of his father ToramAna who had established himself at Malwa with the 
white Huns, but according to some authmities Mihirakula’s grandfather Lakhana DdayA. 
ditya established his capital at ^Akala (see Magadha). 
dAkambhari— 1. SambhAra in Western Rajputana {Mbh,, AdiP., oh. 78; Ind..Ant., VIII, 
169 ; X, 161 ; JBA8., Vol. XVII, p. 29), where a well called DeodAni is pointed out as the 
identical well in which DevayAnl, who afterwards became the queen of RAjA YayAti, was 
thrown by the princess ^armishthA. ^kambhari was the capital of SapAdalaksha 
country {Ep. Ind., Vol. H, p. 422). See SapAdalaksha. 2 The celebrated temple of 
SAkambhari is situated in Eumaun on the road from Hardwar to EedArnAth. The temple 
of SAkambhari Devi is situated on Mount Sur-Kot on the north-western part of the Sewalika 
{Cakntta Bmew, Vol. LVIII (1874), pp. 201 f . ; Devd-Bhdgavata, VII, eh. 28). 

Sakasptica — Same as SafdEAtiyA (Hard 3 ^s M.R.,. p. 310), 

frairsmthAim. — Sistan, where the Sakas first settled themselves, though they afterwards spread 
to other parts of Central Asia (Mathura lion Pillar Inscription ; Cunningham’s BMsa 
Topes, p. 128). It was called Drangiana before it bore name of ^kasthAna, afterwardB 
it was called Sijistan and its modern name is Sistan (Bapson’s iinc. /nd., p. 137). 

AyodhyA or Oudh {Hemakosha). Its capital was Sujanakot or Sanchankot, theSha- 
ohi of Fa Hian, thirty-four miles north-west of Unao-in Oudh (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Bnddhisi 
India, p. 39) on the river Sai in the Unao district. It appears from the Mahdvagga (VH, 

1. 1, in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVII) that the town of SAketa was six leagues from 
SrAvasti. MoCrindle identifies it with AyodhyA, the Sageda of Ptolemy. 
dakra-komfirlhA — ^Near BenukA-ththa, about sixteen miles to the north of .Mahan in the 
district of Sirmur in the Panjab. The name of €akra-kumArikA was used by way of 
contradistinction to ElanyA-kum^ikA [Mdhdbhdmla, Vana, oh. 82, v. 81). 
l^flagiAma— A place situated near the source of the Gandak, where Bharata and Rishi Pulaha 
performed asceticism (Padma P., PAtalakh,,oh. 78 ; BMgavata, Sk. V, ch. 7). It was the 
biith-plaice of MArka^da (Brihat-Ndradtya P., ch. 6). Jada-Bharata’s hermitage was 
situated on the KAkaveni river on the north of RedigrAma, and that of Ihilaha in .the 
latter village (.An^dvafti7tz-a[(^2a(.tm&Aava-darpan0m). For description of SllagrAma , .. 
and the holy ston^ called ^AlagrAma. (see Oppeit’s On ffte Original hihaUlante of Bhdrata- 
varsha or India, pp. 337-359; Wilford’s Aneieni . Geography of Indict in Asia. JUs., XI7, 
p. 414 ; Brahma-vaivartta P., ii, oh. 13). See MoktinAtha. 

SAbgrAmi— The river Qandak, especially that portion of it which is within half a mile of ' 
MuktinAtha, the bed of which abounds with sacred stones called {§AlagrAma : see Maktt- . 
nAtha (RsrdAa P., oh. 144). It is also called KAlf, 
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MALABAR MISCELLANY. 

By T. K, JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

(Oonlinued fi'om 7d. LII, jj, 357.) 

III. Calamina. 

In a Syriac MS. in, the British Museum {Add. Cod. 17193, folio 80, of the year 874) an 
nonvmous Syrian vmter says; “The Apostle Thomas preached .... in India interior, and 
taught and baptized and conferred the imposition of hands for the priesthood. He also 
bantized the daughter of the king of the Indians. But the Brahmins killed him at 
Calamina. His body was brou^t to Edessa and there it rests.“i This is the earliest 
elated record yet discovered, in which Calamina in India is mentioned as the place of 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas. But it appears earlier in a group of undated, mostly 
anonymous, writings in Greek, which may be assigned to a . d . 669-760.8 KaXanivij 
(Calamina), Oalamene and Calamite are the several forms of this word as found in these 

latter writings.8 

Several interpretations have been put upon this word by modern writers. 

(1) Cedamina means ‘the portoj Kdldh.* 

“ The word ‘ Calamina ’ ”, says Biriiop Medlyoott,^ “ is a composite term, consistn^ 
of the words kdMh, the name of a place, and eJmim, which in Syriac denotes a port. The 
two words joined together with a necessary elisdon gives the product Calamina, or Calamine, 
signifying originally the ‘ port of K4iah ’ And Kalah, according to him is “ a pl^ in the 

Malay Peninsula ” (Op. cif., p. 166). 

(2) Galamma means ‘ upon a stone’ 

{a) “ Father Kiroher,” says Renaudot, “pretends we must read Calurmina, instead of 
Calamina, and that the word signifies upon a stone ; because in that country they still diow 
a stone figured with some crosses, and other ensigns of Christianiiy, and upon this stone 
the Malahars tell you, he was pierced by a Brahmin.”* 

(6) Baldceus agrees with the above author (Kiroher) in his interpretation of Calamina, 
that it is not the name of a place, but merely descriptive of the spot where the apostle is said 
tio ba ye been martyred upon a fock, or stone.* , , 

(c) Father Paulinus also interprets it in almost the same way, OaUa Mahhariee et 
Tamdioe lapis, saxum rapes, md supra, nina ex, CdHamdmna ex rupe, ex saxo .... 
Tune ergo corpus ^us ex Oaldamdnma in Edessam trmslatnm fuit, id ed, ex rvpe, e^mmte, 
ex mo svblalvm, et trandaium est ... . Mglmina ex monte, eu^stitue Utt&rae M, Utterasn 0., 
*mt Gadaninct, parum absowm a dielione Calamina.'^ 

The true forms of the compound words suggested above must.have been, in old Tamil 

: and old Malayalam, or KalUnmiUar Kdlirmm^ all meaifing ‘ upon a ston^ 

and Madayilninnu, from a mountain or hxU.. 

1 India and the Apostle Thomas, by A. E. Modlycott, London, 1005, pp. 152 wd 160. 

3 Ibid pp 160, 160 and 181. 8 Ilnd., pp. 161 and 152. 4 Ibid., p. 163. 

8 EoBoS Henaudot’s Inquiry hvto the Origin of the OhHstian BeUgion in Ohms, p. 80 (London 
• ed. 1733), a3 quoted on p. 38 of The History of Ohristiemity in India, by James Hough; VoL L (London, 


e Baldmua’ Description, etc., oh. XX. CShurchiU’s Voyages, vol IIL p.676. . (So in Hough’s 

CWwfaS' 0/JLiono, by Paulino A. S. Bartholomaeo, Romae, lTO4t PP- 134, 135. 

8 See the form Calamite, omfe. 
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UMAji NAIK. 

( A H Episode in the History of Western India . ) 

Hv S. AI. EDWAEDRS, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

(Oonfinmdfrom page 10(5.) 

At l«ng(Ii hi« piUlonvo ivwimlwl. Tho Bombay Govoi'nment, though much dis- 
inclined to linvo any ncgotialuais v lth the Ramwi Naiks, decided at length, in May 1828 
to grant a pardon to Uinajt and hi.s fr.lltnvorH for all thoir past offences, excepting the bnitai 
murder of the sepoys in llui provions Booember. This crime was to bo fully investigated 
and those who might he proved guilty of it were to be punished. Accordingly tho Officer 
Commanding Toona Horse was tliivc;t<*d to arrange for an intoiwicw with UmajJ and mate 
known to him the opd<u*s ri-sjweliug his xiardon. Tlie interview toek place on May 21st 
below the lulls, two miles south of Saswnd. Um4ji, accompanied by ISO men belonging 
to the Ramosi, Kunbi ami alll«*d ca.steg, and preceded by the dftdhgirs, horns, and other in- 
aignia of Khaudoba's temple at Jt‘jnri, descended from the hill, and having heard the sub- 
stance of the Governmeni*^ pKxdamatiou, re-ascetided the hill and made known the terms 
to his followers. Ho was by no inoaits satisfit^ with the conditions of his pardon and, like 
the other Ramosi Naiks, was apprehensive of some treacherous act on the part of the Govern- 
ment. For the time bfuug, liowever, ho had no excuse for failing to conduct himself in ac- 
cordance with the orders ; and accordingly, in the course of the next few days, he betook him- 
self quietly to Sjikurdi, in company with BhojAji Naik and seventy of his followers. Inci- 
dentally it may l>o mentionw.l that in the course of the negotiations with the authorities 
at Poona, the Riimosi Nailis had made alksgations against one Dhondo Pant, the principal 
member of tho cku’icnl staff of the Golletftor of Poona, declaring that he had incited them 
to persevere in their marauding excursions ami luid shared with them the contributions 
which they levied from the villages and the general pu>>Uc. Thou^ there wore many who 
believed the Brahman to Is* lumxjeut, he was brought to trial on these cliarges before the 
Sessions Judge of Poona, was found guilty and was sentenced to death. The sentence was 
subsequently cominub’d to impriKonmcnt for life, and Bhondo Pant died in prison in 1831, 
Considering that barely eicvc'n years htwl passed since the theocratic government of the 
Peshwa had hekl sway over flu* hills anti valleys of the Beocan, and that with his overthrow 
the sect oi the Konkanastha Bruhtnans, to which the Peshwa himself belonged, had lost 
their dominant pt>Hit.it)ri, it is not by any means unlikely that a representative of this sect 
should have lent am-ef ciu^ourngcmmtt and support to a movement thtit was overtly hostile 
to the Pesliwa's politi<;ai hucwmsoih. The resentment felt by that sect at the loss of their 
supremacy has btwtn om.*, if not the principal, factor in tho i>oUtical movements which have 
from time to time arisen sinec that date iu Western India. 

The second phasic of UniAji’s career thus opens with his formal restoration to the favour 
of the Bombay Goverrunent, whmh, in pursuance of the system of police administration 
then in vogue, employed him to assist in keeping tho peace in the Poona district and guard- 
ing the lives and proj[M.*rty of th<‘ inhabitants. In accordance with his duty, Umftj! shortly 
afterwards dispatched his brother and other Ramosis to arrest certain persons who had 
perpetratwl robberies in tht*. M&wals ; and his successful action on this occasion induced the 
Government to bestrw upon Iiim 120 bigaha at land aud a regular salary as part of the police 
establishment, Some of tho other Naiks shared his good fortune, namely Bhojdjf who 
received Rs. 25 a month, five other Ramosi Naiks at Rs. 12 each per mont^ and 72 men at 
Bs. 6 each per month. Umftj! himself was to draw Rs, 30 monthly, and the party was given 

X 
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thT^vices of a Karkua ou Us. 10. Government aaauinecl perhaps too readily that Uni^l i 
had turned over a new leaf and would now settle down us one of their agents for tho prevea- 
tion and detection of crime. But he was too deeply imbued with the spirit of advea 
turous marauding, and had never relinquished tho hojui of securing an iurl.-j,eudcut posi. 
tion. Therefore, while completely satoaed us to the gocsl faith of tlm IJumbiiy Govern, 
ment towards himself, he determined, under a cloak of pi-eteiided xeal in then- iuterosts, to 
resort secretly to his former unla^vful practices. Qtm emtodiet ipm emu,U.>^ i 

In April 1829, therefore, we find him arresting certain KaikAdis who ha<l looted a house 
at Shikrapur and confining them in his own village, instead of handing tlsom over to the 
magistrate at Poona. During their confinement ho extorted Its, 400 from them, ssnd then 
persuaded them to remain in his employ, with promises of further t>j)poi tunitii‘« for loot, 

In June he actually sent these men to loot the houses of two Brsthmans at a. villvgsi south 
of Sakurdi, and when ordered by the authorities to seize the. culprits, ho foived Uu> Brahman 
plaintiffs by threats to give him a written receipt for all their losses, exonerating both him. 
se^ and the villagers of Sakurdi from blame. In the following month a (.‘...savi was robbed 
of Rs. 8,000 neat Lonad by a body of fifteen Hetkaris and twenty Rainoais, acting unde 
his orders : in July and Airgust his Kaik&dis were out again, plundering houses at Moreah- 
war and Belsur. In all these cases the major share of tho loot waa handisi to tinaji. Ths 
Bombay Government, however, still believed him to l)o acting honestly, for towards the 
end of August he was summoned to Poona by the Collector, C»ap.tain Rolrertson, and iirfoniied 
that his own pay, and the pay of his party, had been increased. His illicit gains continued 
unchecked. In October he received Ra. 2,000 out of the amount stolen fr<»in a bunker of 
Kalyan ; in November he sent a body of Hetkaris and Ramosis to a spot near (.’hauk on the 
Panwel road, where they looted the property of a wealthy Poona shroff. Tin? gang even- 
tually, handed Rs. 0,000 to UmOjl at Sakurdi. Another banker wu,«* robbed in January 
1830, hear the several highway robberies took place near Jejuri and lltultanin 

April : in May the house of the Kulkwmi of Ekatpur was attacked on tho very nay that his 
daughter’s marriage was takii^ place ; and as reports of UmAji's personal compUeity were 
rife, he decided to pacify the Collector by sending a couple of men, u'hoin In- picked up, to 
stand their trial at Poona for the robbery. Two other dacoities took place in May at Nai- 
gaon and Wadgaon, in the latter of which a Brahman householder w'sh kilh il : tu Juno 
Um,flji’s.EAik&di8 robbed the house of the Kulliarni of Pargaon, and in Augu.st they plan* 
^ed houses ueasrBaramati : at the end of the latter month UmAjt employed some of 
b^ ^randJ^ R^osis to break into the house of the Deshpflnde of Alamli near Kikvi; 

.At. t^ jtutetqie Dhaftjrs career ^ suilercd a temporary elutik. (!oiupiaints 

h^d beeh mside 9^ him to the authorities at Poona by various |>cophs anitwg them 
a R^osi, whom Um&jl in revenge maltreated in an outrageous uuumer. This 
behaviour was responsible for a Governmont order removing Um&Ji from his post m the 
Purandhar District police and obliging him to reside jKirmanontl}' in Poona. He was 
allowed to retain his pay, however, and tlie Patois of five villages in Pnrandhai' .stood surety 
for his not absoondi^ from tho Deccan capital. Accordingly, in NovemW 1830, UmAji 
came to Poona with his personal belongings and received an advance of Us, 200 towards 
the cost of building himself a permanent residenoe in the city. Government and the coun- 
tryside breathed more freely, in the hope that he would now settle down as ,u. js^acs^ful urban 
honseholdor. But they forgot “ tho call of the wild.” Five weeks later, havinj? itseertained 
that Sir John Malcolm had loft Bombay on retirement from the office of Governor, Umfijt 
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. from JPooiia aiifl lny witli some of his followers until the midclie of January, 

1^1 Tho Collector of t’oona, Mr. Cihornc, called at once on the Ramosi Naiks in Govem- 
' aieat employ and on the PiitolH who had stood surety for Um&ji’s behaviour, to arrest the 
fcbBconder and bring him l>iw'k to Poona. The Naiks, however, reported that they could 
not tiaco his whereabouts, although the movement of his Rainosis and sihbaTidia from Sak- 
■: ^adito the hills, which occurred ntthis date, made it plain that Uma-jl was in the neighbonr- 

hood and was prei>aring to defy Government, Two or three highway robberies before the 
cad of January 1831, pui«h«l to the mnw conclusion. 

The Bombay Government at last deckled that active steps must bo taken to arrest 
' Umflsl “P ***'’ S'liig outlaws. A detachment of the 17th Regiment under Cap. 

tain Ijayk^n* and a detachment of Grenadiers from Satara were ordered to proceed against 
jhe gang ; the Ahmatlnugar police corps was also called up to co-operate with the troops, 
jleanwhilo UmUji summonwl all his followers to Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and made 
ihem swear a solemn onlh of allegiance to him. His force consisted of 90 of the men, still 
in the pay of tho Government, of whom IW were Hetkaris ; 860 men of various castes, in- 
cluding sevei’al dosi»ratc and proscribed criminals from Satara, Bhor and other places j 
200 Kolis, whoin he employwl to act with him in the Junnar and Nasik districts, and 200 
Mimgs, whft wore posted in Sholapur District and on the Nizam’s frontier. He had also 
reo^vod an offer of Pind&ris front a Patel in one of the Nizam's villages, but this offer was 
ultimately not ac<rcptcd. TbnftjI’s first Intention was to march into the Pant S^hiv’s coun- 
try and demand his alleged rights : and when CJaptain Luyken arrived at Jejuri bn JanuaSry 
17th, 1831, UmAJi and his men stok* .away, crassed tho Nira, and after looting a village and 
taking prifioncr.s two Bralunans. conewvled t-homsclves in tho hilly country south-east of 
Bhor. On the following day they were atta<jkcd by the Grenadiers under Captain Boy ( 
and though they suliered nu lt»s.s they decided in some alarm to break up their forces. Ito 
consctinencf Umftji nnd fifty men maih‘ for the Purandhar hills vid Papdwgaxh ; Bhoj&ji 
and fifty men de|«tr<ed in a .south-easterly <Urcotion ; while the rest sought the county 
'adjoining Purandhar Ut eolleet fnwh kfvica. Meanwhile the Government forces disposed 
themselves jwt toll..w.s -IJeutenant F<mlerton with the first Grenadier detachment from 
Poona was postwl on the smith side of Purandhar hill ; Lieutenant Shaw with the p 

mentfrom Sholapnr was at tho .Maluulov Iwnplc south-east of Phaltan ; Lieutenant Forbes 
of tho l.“>lh Regiment and lieutenant Christopher of the 11th Regiment held the pa^ 
betwoen the Deccan uml the Konkan ; and Lieutenant Lloyd with a detachment of toe llto 
matched Into tho lulls wivst- of 8ingarh. Towards the end of January 1881, 

Government i.s«ued a prociamHtion to tlm effect that a reward of Bs. * 

of laud in inam would Iks granted for tho appreJjcnsion of each of tho four c ie mosi ai , 

Uraaji, Kistndjl, Bhojfiji, and Yesu Nlkdi. v + nmintrv 

Dining the early i»wt of Febnmry 1831, tho Ramosia kept moving about the coun Y, 

watching their opponents, eirculating false information of their own mov^ents and pW 

and seizing supplies from tho villages. After narrowly escaping f 

Abmadnagar Police corps on February 2nd, ■UniAj! and his men fle -HuAked 

of Salpi, ami thence moved slowly towards Purandhar. On the way ey 

near Walla by a Jemadar of the I7th Regiment ; and a sharp slo^h ens^, 

ditoeortonod tho gang that many of thorn relinquished tho struggle a a ® , 

these was Ram C. u KoU Naik, who departed with all his 

with all his following lu Marcli by Captain Boyd and his gpe^iws. _ i^^^ent from 
toe troops operating against Umiji were augmented by too arrival of the 8th Regiment from 
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Ahmadnagar under Captain Livingstone. Umdji now moved towards tlio Bhima, aa^Toa 
February 16th at the village of Babulsar issued, with the help of his colleagues and a Brah 
man scribe, a lengthy “ proclamation,'' addressed to the inhabitants of Hindustan, ureina 
them to desti’oy all Europeans and European troops, promisuig in return all manner of 
rewards, and calling down curses on those Hindus and Muhaiuinadans who failed to act in 
the spirit of this vain-glorious announcement. XJm&jl's (umrage was rat l»er dashed bv 
authentic news, received immediately afterwards, that. Ye.su Nikdi had l)<'(>n raptured at 
Baramati, and his own brother, Amrita, near Parenda, both of tvhom wore hanged subscquetitlv 
at Jejuri. This melancholy information set the gang moving furthei’ aliehl. They dived 
into the hills south-east of Phaltan, thence moved to Bhimashankar in Juiumr and ovontu- 
ally reached the Mahadev hills abotit the end of the month. Their jicregrinalious had told 
heavily on them : food was very scarce : the fear of capture was constantly before < Jieui, The 
Hetkaris, in particular, desired to break aw'ay and take their chance, and it reipurotl all 
Umfi-ji’s persuasive power to retain them in his employ. Towards the end of March certain 
villagers discovered the gang in the hills between Pingodi and Sakurdi and warned the 
detachments at Dhond and Pangaon, who made an unsuccessful attempt to uveu power it 
A^ teking a very brutal revenge on the villagers who had betrayed them, Umiiji rctirecl 
with his adherents to the ravines south of the Salpi ghdl. • During Juno many of foUowem 
\vere captured by the troops and police, and many more during July .anri .Migust, Others 
who were not seized and hanged, decided to break away from Uraaji, wliost; following was 
in this manner rapidly dminishing. So hard pmsswl, indeed, was the gang during these 
months that on ono occasion they were forced to murder a sick comrade, a llamoHi whom 
they found it difSoult to carry along in tlreir rajiid flight through the juiude. 

*1 Mmself seemed to bear a charmed life and contrived to escape iu 0«ftol»or into 

tlie Konkan with a few Mowers. There he rested until November 27tli, mi when ho 
Buddbnly reappeared in A^s village, 6 miles from Mulshi, and thence diKpateho«l a crude 

CoUector, stating that ho could never be captured and calling 
foja truce. The only reply was an attack by the police, who forced him to ilcc to the soS 

December 14th, occurred the transaction which indii-ectly 
nt nftTf 7 punishment. His Hetka.-is. now thoroughly worn out and dospai^ 

g f safety, broke into practical mutiny and demanded their iwy. Money hud to bo 

sSf A ^^o^^ofluently UmUji, together wUh one Bapu 

J^whUethmr movements had become known to two Ramosis, NAnA and Kaiu who had 

to T6ni« ^ *•><> oxorofae of gnat dupUoitT, 

pmoners in the village above., nentioned. an<I having l>on5 

f ™ ^ 

to Saswad on December 16th and thence^ '*** *^*‘*'*” comrades 

vioted. Ho was wi v 7 . f eventually tried and con- 

of his gang numbering onbr Februwy 3rd, 1832. Tim remainder 

killed L a ight withThetoopf »ftorwarcls bri.keii uj>, Bhojaj! being 

and sentenced to transportation So ehd«A violent character, being seized 

Un>&» Wo,i &o ended the Ramosi revolt of 1826.32. 

as sUghtly buUt, “IbrnitTa Tin 7777 afedontosh describes him 

ayes, a large nose deeply set under tiiP 1 % B«arohing and expressive 

,r s nose aeepiy set under the brow: his^ features, on the whole, wen» mild and rather 
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pleasing ; he hud v. liut* tliruut, uiid his .ikiu wus of an unbumished copijer colour.” He was 
; : . of die stuff of which i«»i»ilnr li’iulciss arc made, for his pewsonaiity and his conduct favour- 

f ably impressed the men of his own tribe as well as the low'or classes in general ; and while 

hoconld inspire IxKh rcsjm't and tcm»r, his liberality to all needy and indigent ijeopio 
; aroused genera! admiration. Though a. iwofcssionnl robber, he found no pleasure in 
aocuinulating m(»ric\ . and was often blamed by his wife for his jirodigality ; though enjoying 
ample op^mri unities for scMial licenHi*, his marital conduct was uuimijeachable, and his 

strict objection to all bn'inn cd' liecutious conduct was on ono occasion the cause of a bitter 

quarrel with his brotlmr. As a youth he iadiilged freely in drinking, but gave up all excess 

after an aocidont. sustained while in a state of mtoxicatum, and in later years he fulfilled a 
vow of rigul abstinence. His o)N‘U>humiedne.ss and hw power of ingratiating himself with 
all sorts and conditions of ids eountrymen enabled him, after his early jiardoh and appoiut- 
mottt to the fiolicc. to usurp the inuglsteriul duties of the country round Jejnri and the Inda- 
pur parpanu. He iinpiiretl into <rom plaints of all kinds, from those of theft to domestic 
quarrels, his •'coui t ” iKdng \i-iiled daily by Alaratlill Kunbis, Mhftrs, Mangs, Ramosis and 
other low-cttsto pcr.-.<«is. sunn? of whom <iiiin<* volimtarlly or were summoned from long dis- 
tances. His Mystem of justice was priudtiM*. (,*oniplairiants always paid him or his imme- 
, diste followers u suiall brilx*. to st;cur« a sjimly and favt>urublc dooision, and the defendants 
at the close of the bearing avrt; mude to pay a fine of ono to a hundred rupees, according to 
j ; their means, which unujutils were r'xacted in kind, usually in the form of gi'aiu. A decree 
was then drawn itp ; but as u preeautitm, a written statomont was always obtained from the 
defendant, who doelurwl that he was satisfied with the decision and that he would make no 
appeal to the Oovenunont aulhoriiluH, Umdji always reminded the defendants that, if 
: they failed to observe those written undertakings, severe jmnishmont would be meted out • 
i to them by his foUowoi's. In the event of a party showing any disinclination to abide by 
Um&jt's decision, ho wa.s sciaotl and kopt in couliueuuMil in the Ramosi camp until he promised 
acquiescence. 

His influeu'’e upon tin' |owor-eli>.,s juiblie !.•« further indicated by the case with which 
ho secured M'lt I lOdSi'.s in Ids favttnr. whcinaer ho had to defend himself against charges of 
complicity in dacoity Jtnd roblu'iy. .tud by the t*.\lreine disinclination of the villagers of the 
Deccan to bear wUno-ss ugain-'t him. t,)v<'r the inhabitants of hLs own Purandhar district 
ho onjoyctl such eompli'to control tlnit, during the whole time that he was being hunted by 
the British authorities, Ihe^y kiqit liim fidly and truthfully informed of the movements of 
troops and police. 'Pld.s wais one rouson wliy the o|>erations against him wore so protracted. 
Moreover, apart fi'»an ti»> kiwi'r oitlers whom Uinaji had conciliated by liberal treatment, 
the country was full of clisbandi'd Hoidiers and other discontented persons, who had lost 
their livolihowl on tins downfall of the Peshwa and were therefowi ready to help anyone, 
like Umaji and Ifn* other Kamosi Xuiks, who was in active opposition to the British autho- 
ritics. K\cu in the matter id Icvving coulribulioub from the viUnges under British control 
or in the torritf»ry of In<lian rulers Ulas the R&ja of Katara, UmAji could count, thou^ for 
a differcfJit rcawjii. oil the guodaili of tlai village ofiiciuts. The Patel and the Kulkajmi soon 
discovered that they eouhl eornforiaidy falsify the village accounts, by entering larger sums 
than they actmilly 'piid to the Rumosi freebooter, and the latter assisted their fraud and 
ensured u coutiuuauco of the i^ontribution by giving receipts for larger sums than e aotua y 
received. As regards his iiometliate followers, be proved himself posMSsed o * ® ° 

securing their devoted attuchment to himself and his cause. They willingly to era 9»a 
hardships during the last two or three yisirs of Umfijl’s career, and wou iiossx y ave 
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succumbed to their diffioultios, ha<l they beiougcd to a less harily trilw or lucc. Umftji’g 
example acted doubtless as an inspiration to thorn ; for ho know by instinct when and how , 
to chock their impetuosity or cheer their flagging spirits, ami through all the perils and mis- ; 
fortunes which confronted them, he himself “ displaj'od great patience, n steady iwrscverance 
and unshaken fortitude.” 


Although his expulsion from Purandhar Fort by the orders of Baji llao was the primary 
cause of Umfiji’s resort to a life of outlawry, and although ho appears to have Ix'lic.v’cd in tlw 
justice of his pretensions to certain ancient rights in Purandhar and otlu'!’ jdaoes, it is very 
doubirful whether his claims had any solid foundation. Early in 18110 ho obtained an inter- 
■ view with the Bflja of Satara and. stated his claims against the Pant Sachiv, and tho Rftja 
gave definite instructions to the Pant Sachiv to inquire into ln« cose. A little hi tor TJmfiji 
interviewed the CoEeotor of Poona, at Purandhar arid produced twenty. four old <Ujcuinouts, 
purporting to establish his right to the ownership of Purandhar Fort. These papers com. 
prised grants, orders and letters to the Kolis, Mhars and Ramosis of Purandhar from for. 
mer native governments ; but the grants were in most oases addressed to tho Kolis, whp 
probably represent in the Dccoan an even more arohaio' social stratum than tho T^^^tne sia. 
Similarly the mohasa dues of an important village in the Pant Sachiv’s territory (the Bhor 
State), to which Um&ji laid claim, were granted originally to a Koli, and not to ii .Ramosi, 
It is probable therefore tliat, ■while the Ramosis may have had a prescriptive right to oet. 
tain hakhs and perquisites in Purandhar, UmAji*s claims eoidd jiot Iiave sustained at 
law, though he himself, being almost illiterate, may have cliorishcrl the fullest belief in their 
authenticity. There was probably in his mind a definite oonnoxion between tlwise claim 
and his private aspirations to tho position and title of a local chief, IHul h<^ boon able to 
seoure recognition of his ownership of Purandhar Fort, for example', hn wtuild have had 
greater justification for assuming the title of Raja, which, as mcntiimcd in an ourlicr para- 
graph, he toogated to himself in 1827. The inhabitants of tho Poona dist.riol. and other 
tracts of the Deccan were firmly persuaded—and they wore pw^abl.v <'(*rrc'< t ibut from the 
outset of his career Umaj! aspired to emulate the great Bivaji, and. so far a.s was possible, 
based his plans and actions upon the mo<lel imoscnted by the foinulri' t»f (iic .Maratha State! 
The devotion which ho inspired in his own men, the influence whit h h»* {Uipnn'd over the 
populaa- imagination, his liberality to all sorts and conditions of nn ii. his n-vcrc'iicc for his 
tribal deity, his abstemious habits in later years, his objection to li.-ent ioHN c-onduel on the 
part of his militant foUowers, and his personal fortitude— these traits are reminiscent of 
tho character of the Maratha ruler. But there the possibility of emuiKiri.- rai t*nds. Sivajl 
was an individual of much more distinguished calibre tlwin tho Raniod Xaij,- unrl im-wssed 
a far more dominant personality. Had the former Ijceu in the iH»'-iiion and I'iroumstanccs 
of the Ramosi Naik in 1826, ho would instinctively have renliml that he was opposed to a 
far more powerful political entity than the decadent and corrupt .Mughal Empire*, and, if 
ho had decided that tho gome was worth the candle, would have laid in'.s pJaiw f<'>r revidt 
with far more subtlety and circumspection. In brief, Um&ji Naik lucketl ^i»ion and could 
not let well alone. He paid the full penalty for llioso 8hoi*tcoi«ings o» tf«* scaffold and the 
only satisfaction he can have had was that it hml cost tho British tlo^crnmonl nearly 
year’s effort to terminate his career of outlaw'ry. ^ 
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A xoTK rnn i’rathamasakha bu^uimans 


APAHLAVI INWKlPTiON ItOVNJJ A 


AT KATAMAI1R.A.M. 


TUAVANCORE. 

Bv T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

Ijr vol. LII of this Joumat, i)i>. I mcntiouotl a Pahlavi Inscription round tho 

cross in KatamasTAtn Church in Travancoro, and stated that the renderings by scholars 
Tsiied greatly. 1 gave three versioiiii of tin* r»?jn!ings of previous inscriptions. 

1 , “ In punishment (?) by the cross (was) the suffering to this (one) : (He) who is the 
true Christ and Cod above, and ( JuMe for em pure,”— Dr. Burnell. 

2, Whoever believes in the .Messiah, and iu Cod above, and also in the Holy Chost, 
feintUe grace of Him, who b<,tre tin* pain nf the Cross.”— Dr, Haug. 

3, What freer.) the trim .Me.s.siuh, the fr»rgiving, the upraising, from hardship ? The 
orncifixion from the tree and the anguish rd this,"— Dr. West. 

I also pointed out that the riales suggested for tlicni varied from the seventh to the 


ninth century A. i>. 

The plate attached i.s from an estumpage retfcnlly taken and the whole, question can, 
therefore, now once again lio gone into by srriiolars.* 

; The inscription does nr^i apjiear to be, as before thought, a replica of any of the other 
j^lavi Inscriptions at KofitAyoin and Mnilnpore. 


A NOTK ON THK FRATHAMASAKHA BRAHMANS. 

»Y P«r>». JAKb CHARPENTIEB ; UPSALA. 

Mr. H. M. a. has, nnlc, vol. LI (1022), p. 158 if., a very intwesting notice 

oonceming the " Prathama^tlikhA Brahmans ” or “ Midday Paraiyans.” The tradition 
referred to by Mr. Cotton w.‘oms to be attaehei] to a certain sub>casto of Yajurvedin Brahman# 
in Mannargudi, Tanjwo District, in Southern India. Without being in the least able to 
s(dve the ruidlos connected with this tradition, 1 may ho allowed to point to its existence 
^0 in another part of India. 

While going through, for cataloguing purposes in the India Office Library, port of the 
Mackeimi VoUictim, I came upon the following notice in the Manuscript TranahUons, 
Saporta, ate., vol. XIII, p. 24f!.* 

. : *‘KamUae* Brahmins. Tlicso Brahmins are natives of the Sammuntvaddy* Oopnean, 
which is one of tho twelve Dash urns ♦ of Cooncan. Their tribes are Valmeeka Ctofehm 
and Vanum fhifruin (wr*PTdWr1. They follow tho Pratama Shaka 
Vadom [ nxpnrrerrWT ] whow* hiht<»ry i.s a.H follows : 

“FOTmerly, when the Kooshaswar [ wpsfpwr] lirst l)cgttn to deliver tho Vodum to the 
Pratama Bhaka jicoplo, they Ixroume very insolent, w'hieli offended tho Rooshee [ ], 

who declared, as they had Is’ccme .hc* ]»i’oud, they must return, tho Vadum and whatever they 
learned from him ; on whUdt they vomitwl Ix’fm'c him, liclioviug thc^ were thus disburthened 
of udiatevor they learned, for which the itoosheeswar instantly laid this curse upon them 
‘ that they should bo Cluiudul or Farias for three and three quarter hours, whence their caste 
and Vadum i« Pratama Hhaka aiul no Brahmins go into their Jiouscs for 3J hoiws after noon 
daily. They wor.ship the .Saktxsi ( xn% 1 Ooihless. 

* Hr. Mudi of Bgintiny husKiveit flat foHowitig rouJeriiig to tlw Suiwrintcndout of Atobsoology, Tra* 
Vimoote Lo iSibah vui mill NiiutX’ val tii-iiitinu j] Nupist Mar Shapuc || X/> (town) alirob Mashiali 
svaJdishAhi az khftr buiebt— I, a iionutiful bint from Xinvveh (buve como) to this (coautry). Wiitton 
Vm Shahpur. J, ubom holy Mt^niab, the foodvor, freeil from tliota (afSliotion).”— T.K.J. 

^ Cf. VVilsoii, Cubdoyuo i/afiesjiV Co(/cc<io», Itncled., p. 609. 

Thte apparently statMh for Mw*. aRUTST! r/. Moleiiwortb, MdrutM-JanglUh Dkiionary, t.v., 

*(pfer. 

* TW# is appartitttly a misroailing for .^wunhadUt, * W* 
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“Previoas to the festival of the Navaiatra* (or ninodays) Ihoynwd toseekontfomj 
learned Brahmin, who may have come to these countries, and eutertain him in their Kougi 

in a respectable manner, feed him with the best food, present him with betel, mace, ,kn, 

nutmeg and the rarest spices, and making presents of jewels, ete., and (-jieouraging bin to 
reside in their house for some time, under hopi.'s of refiiimiiig to his own iMrtintryriu 
presents and money. They also enticed them by snpidying them with handsome women 
thus encouraging them with riches and hope of riehes to stay in their dwellings. Ontj^ 
feast of the Navaratra (when they perform the Booja [vwr ! <'» tbeir household Goddeaf 
they cause these Brahmins towasli their heads with oil, and after a sumptuous ontet. 
tainment in the evening (when they worrfiip the (l(id<less) they earried I lie intotlu 
ohapel or room where the Goddess is placed, anddwire.1 him to prostrate. luniHclf liefew 
her ; and while the Brahmin was prostrated, suddenly put' him t') death I)y the sword. In 

thismannertheykilled Brahmins intheirhousesasan offering iolheir (loiMoss. TheGaratke 

Brahmins at Poona were in the habit of killing tlm eountr\ ISrahmins on the foaitd 
Navaratra, in hopes of obtaining the eight kinds of riclit'h« for |.\v<lve years by propitistinj 
the Goddess; but Shreemunt Nanna Saib» having not ha* of this praefioe s»wd upon the 
whole of Caradoe Brahmins that were at Poona and destroyed ihem togciher with theh 
houses. Since that period the Caradee Brahmins have In-on t-heiiiie<I in the practiced 
murdering Brahmins on the feast of Navaratra ; but still it is .s;(id that when the-y worship 
the Goddess on the days of the Navaratra, they are wont to invite the mmiilry Biahminsto 
entertainments and mix poison in their food, which destroy. s tlicni within a month; sni 
that this practice still proceeds." 

The first part of this relation is not very clear. P»y the namo of " I he chief llldii ” is 
apparently to be understood Yfijfiavalkya, and thewelbknowutriiditiuri ' nwrclwl infiie 
and elsewhere—is, of course, that when the great sage vomile<l the Veda 
(i.e., the §iMa Yajnrveda), the pupils of Vai6amiw‘i,yan.a nmtnmorjdioxed themHclvca into 
partridges [ ]* and picked up the sacred text, whk-h wjw iin-si-nted to them in this 

somewhat unsavoury form. Thence arose the Ttdttiriya vePfdon of iln- YitJuH, being a 
derivative of the text proclaimed by Y&jfiavalkyn, whieh whm the sr’iswwr. Ib<' *' first’’ 
or “ foremost ’’ version of the sacrificial Veda, 

Here, however, it is the very discipkw to wliom Vajuavidkyo hiin.«iflf rocitd the 
Mantras, Who are growing so proud that they come under tin- injunct ion (o return tlio Veds, 
and having done this in a very insulting way, they an- cursed by the great .saint and, as a 
result of the curse, become " Midday- Pamlyans," Tlie p('ri<«l of limt; during which thdr 
state of uncleanness lasts is given by Thurston OasU;H ami Trihes of Soiiihrm Imlia, VF, p. 223, 
as ah hour and a half, while our account fixes it at tlirec arnl thrc<--i|unrters,!' 

Moreover, this tradition is here connected with the KarhiVliXitr Karfnli llrahmans, who 
are ss^ to be found in the Kohkan and also in South Kanara, whitlKU- they have at some 
uncertain date migrated from the Nortih. ParaAurama, the- r<sil creator of the Konkon, is 
said to have fashioned the first Karldi Brahmans out <if camel is.nes,*® just a« in other 
t raditions he is represe nted as having turned fiahermen into Brahma ii.s. As f<ir the story 
Of. Molesworth, 

« I do not quite retOize what this means. Eighth th<‘ usual oumlMr of whffc the are 
ttine. (There is the expression the eight niivaxgat. These t.'ighl nn- chihlnut, rolations, gold, 

gems, paddy (or grain generally), ■rehioles and servants or sluvc-i. TliiK i ^ viven in Tamil liooka; hot 
r am not able to trace Sanskrit authority at piesent— R.^ .I 

1 This aKiarently refers to Ninh FMnawte (d. IWb). 

8 ^th this legend a tradition preserved is the Pali JiUtAu coiicoruitig tiat learned partridge that 
recited the Veda seems to bo somewhat intimately eoaneoted. 

» This is the Hindu unit of 1/00 of a day, SJ of which equals J4 h«ttt»-.S.K. 

19 Thorston, le,, vol I, p, 393. 
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of their atrocious (lealinRs with ( >t her Brnli mans, whom thoy are said to have sacrificed to their 
Goddess during tho ffslival, no source available to me at the present moment 

rives that tradition.'* A.s «)ur disMiment (Uto-s, however, mention tho suppression of these 


orudties by Ndnit Farnawis - nn f«‘currence that apparently actually happened during 
theiif®*^®'® of the writer ■ • t|ior<‘ must prol>ai)Iy bo some sort of foot underlying this narrative. 

Another problem is : Itow u <* a tv t o connect the tradition concerniT^ “ Midday-Paraiyans**, 
recorded by Thurston and Mr. t'ottun from the Tanjore District, wth that mentioned by 
the writCT in the Maokenzh' t.‘olh*etiou from Poona and tho Konkani The denomination 
*‘Mldd»y Paraiyans is so vnutpie, and the traditions so special and oharacteristio, that there 
must needs bo some sort of connaaion ; thmrgh a solution of tho riddle, of course, scarcely 
presents itself to n scholar in Kuropc living very far away from the places to which these 
tea®ions are attaohwl . 

If, as seems most prolsiido, these “ Mid<lay Paraiyaus ” originally belonged to the 
E[onkan, tho tradition may pffssibly have IxMm carried to tho South in two ways. That 
several families of Brahmans fle<l towards the South from South Konkan and the Goa districts 
ahderthe pressure of religious piU'-secution by tho Portuguese during tho middle and later 
half of the sixteenth century wtems to Ix! a fact, hut it seems very doubtful whether any of 
them ever proceeded as far asTaujoro. On the other hand one might feelindinodto suggest 
that Konkan Brahmans may have ostivijUaiied thomsolves in Tanjore during the esfiablidi- 
mfttit of Mar&thd rule in that country in tlio seventeenth century. But this is, of course, 
mere guess* work on niy part, and I should bo very thanldul if any reader of this little article 
would take the trouble either to refute or to corroborate this hypothesis. I have ventured 
to pubM this short notice only as a wntribution to the question raised by Mr. Cotton and 
t])fl.nifa to the kind onoouragoincnt of Sir Richard Temple . The solution of tho riddle oonneoted 
with iiie “ Midday Paraiyans " must bo left to far more competent observers than mysrif . 

CROSS-COUSIN RELATION BETWEfiN^BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 


Bv KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 

Thk attrihut ion of rivalry Is'lwwii Bufldha and .Devadatta to the cross-cousin system 
thown in an artitdt* <‘ulitl<’d ’ Uuddha and Devjulatta* (ante., vd. UI, p. 267), written by 


Mr. A. M. Hocart is i«tb'«‘d \'t*ry attnujtivc. I d<* not feel competent at the moment to say 
anything for or against llic tlirory, hut (h-Hirulo otfttr a few observations in regard to the article. 

Mr. Hocart writes (aafc., vol, LH, App. A. p. 271) : ** I should like to draw the reader’s 
attention to I'imt/fi, vol. II, i». iss, whorv Devadatta approaches Buddha most respeotfuUy 
and offers to reUawj his ago of tho htmlcii of udiniuiHt«M‘jng tho Order. Tho Buddha replies 
with abuse, calling him ‘ etirpsi', U« k-spUlU‘ ’ (C'/umMm, Ar/tejdfca^xweo).* This seem scarcely 
in keeping with the. cfuxmi'U r oj the fluHHfut, hut it is with that of a eross-consin.^^ 

But in CitBamggft (V^ H. 2), wc read that, when the Buddha heard that Brndolo* 
dvfija had shown his magic |s>vv<*r hy ilyitig throuf^i tl»e lur thrice round Rftjagato ^ ® 

sandsl-bowl, which was set high on a ]«>lc hy a Rfijagaha setfhi (atha kho Ayasma a, e 
dvdjo vehdsam nbbham^dm Uim iUitUnn yahelvA UkkIuUtm Mjagaha,^ 
reprimanded the thertt for ha ving liisplaycd his Uldhi (mftgio pow'or) for so trifling an o j 
as a sandal bowl. Tlnw lui uses the wurtl rMvasm, and a simile not ^ 
and becoming (KalfmM hi witna imm Bhdrtulvdja chavassa ddrupattassa ? if 
«OTO uUariimnwtHttdftammatu iddhijuitiluifiyam d assessasi, seyyaih^i BhAraao^ UQ — 

Ti' Biirof.'i3rdnrD^U'r//A^^^ («**• L PP" 

t T)MWitvalvottUimdmvhaCvnaiMgga,\)O'etw,B»ehttWUsaWieldpaka0m. 


a Italics mine. 
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ehavam mdsakarUpassa kdmiid hopinotn dasseti evam em kh tayd BMradvdja c]|({% 
ddnt^Uam hd/ra^ gihimm tittarimnusm dhammm MdUpdiiMriptu damiof^), 
eziplamtion, iheirefore, that Buddha’s use of unbecoming language toxvardn Dovada^ 
scarcely in keeping with his character, but with that of a crosa-comm, iM'coines, to my 
considerably weakened, for that was not the only occasion on which he used langnago unwe^; 
of his character. In fact the word eJiava seems to have been used frequently, e.j.|j|, 
Maj 3 UmNiMya{Updlmtiam,'ilL.lS.,l,ZllS,)'. ehavomanadaijAo .... 
eko-ehano piHao, eM ehava Nttlandd. 

Then again we get a passage, “ Devadatta is hurt and one day when Buddha Is walte' 
up and down on Grc^kdta hill throws a stone at him (op. cit., p. 1 98).” 

Mr. Hocart says that “it is remarkable that in Fiji this kind of legend is often tddili 
account for the cross-oousinship ; ” and he tells a legend of the island of Nayau and | 
Vanuavatu bearing likeness to the Gfdhrakdta legend. In South Africa the uterine nepiitr 
for stealing the offering “gets pelted by the others ” (ante, vol. LII, p. 208), and $ 
pelting of Ihe uterine nephew is part of a religious ceremonial ” (a?i/e, vol. LII, p. 271). B; ?i 
appears that all this was “ a playful antagonism ” (ante, vol. LII, p. 269), and not inteadiil '? 
to bring about death. Devadatta however hurM down a rock, intending to kill the Buddli i i 
(adia kho Devadatta OyjhaMtor^ pahbatam abUrUhitvA mahantaa^ sikin pavijjkl 
Ootama^jUtd voropeesMM)^ He is said to have hurled the immense stono “ by thelk^ J 
of a machine.”* “HiuenTsang saw the stone which was fourkenor fift-cn feet high.’* 
CM coizrse it may be that “ the playful antagonism ” (such as is preserved in pelting as “t 
religious ceremonial ”), expressive of the liberty of the cross-cousin system, originally existed,' 
hut was subsequently mis-represented as a deadly feud, when the memory of the oustopo. 
was lost, the idea of fighting having been somehow or other regarded as essentia^ tg 
Mr. Hocart explains. 

I shall notice only another passage in the article : " If the hostility of Devadatta is merely 
the record of ordinary hatred, it is difficult to understand why Devadatta possesses the powa; 
of flying through the air and of performing miracles (ante, vol. LII, p. 206).”» 

Whatever power Devadatta possessed of “ flying through the air and performing miradee^' 

he seems to have lost it, and that for ever, after his miraculous appearance before Ajimt ) 
for we learn that Devadatta “ at this time lost the power of dhyflna.”^ I do not find anywheii* 
in the subsequent part of the Manual that Devadatta ever recovered his magic power. 

The possession of the power of flying through the air by Devadatta does not present any 
difficulty to me. This power was entirely due to the Buddha, and vanished from him oven at 
the very tixoi^t ofrevolt against ihe Great Teacher. Ixst me pursue this view a Uttlo furflier. 
It IS related in GuJkmgga (VH. 1. 4) that when ho was ordained by the Bwddliii (jiabljajji) 
along with. Bhadffiya, i^ Bhagu and Kimbilo-the Sllkyag, Dcvu.lutta attained 

only fodie/^kam iddJm (the lower grade of Magic Power). Ho exhibite d hi.s power by 
Msummg the form of a child (or a Brahmin ?), wearing a girdle of snakes and sudd(>nly appear- 

m Ajai^tttt’s lap (erffe* Bo De^tto eahavaif^om patieof^ritvA btntdmlnvanm 

AjdkmUum Kumdram vwhabge pMvrahoei). But ai 
soon as the evil thou^t of administering the Order possessed him, his Magic Power diminished 

— ^ ^ J, 

: ; l ' 

TM. M. u Sisrflh 

■ "Sr 

7 Hardy's Manual, p. 316. 
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bahct luml uldhii/d jmHhdyi), His magic power, smaillas it was 

l,eoanie smaller. Even hoforv this ov<‘nt ho does not seem to bo much in request • and feels 
the anguish of it. “ Wh<-n the 'roaoher uiul the monks wont into residence at Kosftmbi, 
great numbers of people floifkod thither and said, “ Where is tlio Teacher ? Where is S&riputta* 
. Moggalltoa ? Kus-sapti i Bhaddivfi i Auuruddha ? Ananda ? Bhagu ? Kimbila ? » But 
hobody said, “ where is Devtulatt ii 'i ' ' Thereupon Bevadatta said to himsolf , “ I retired from 
> the world with these monks ; I, like them, iMslong to the warrior caste ; but i»^nirA them I am 
: , the object of nobody’s solicitude. And then with the help of Ajatasattu ho tried to kill 
Buddha. When all his attempts fftilwl, he went to the Buddha, and with a view to cause a 
in tho Older (Htt^nshahJitdatit) made (('A l'„ VII, 3. 14) a request of five things, which the 
Buddha flatly refused. He ptfrsmwlcil 50D monks to follow him to Gayfislsa. Then “ Stoiputta 
and Moggaliaim convinced them of the error of their ways by preaching and performing 
Biirwles before them, and returiM«l with them through tho air.”o The Magic Power, therefore, 
of Devadatta was voiy meagre by eomparison with that of Sftriputta and Moggallfina. It has 
; already been related that this ho athiinod after his ordination by the Buddha, and waa there- 
foie in a way owing to him, and even that was only pothujjaniM. Other disciples of the 
Buddha such n.s .\yu.';»i;t !>a,e;i*i;» {.I/.}"., \\ and Ayasma Pilindavacoha {M.V., VI, 

16. 8-9) slu»w<?«l VtUjfhimH idflkiidf Utdriyatn. On the occasion of the exhibition 

of tho Great Minuic by Ihe litidilh.i,, evin his lay disciples, such as Gyhapati Lflhasudatto, 
■ BAlo B&jabhr&tu, Uambbakii Araiiiika. liiddluIamfttA Gp&sikA, and Bhikshu^! Utpalavanrift, 
ofiered to exhibit their yWd/u' fappan utly tSarmfrdmkasddhdrajfA).^^ Ghai’oni, Sulu-andpidu 
and others offcml to «h«»w u-slounding miracles, bi fore which Devadatta’s pale.i^ 

Evffli tho titihiifin or heretics, imu h h;»U‘d by tho Ihuldhists, seem to have exercised iddhi. In 
tho OdUavaggn {V. S. 1) juul ihe fdrydmdiim (p. 143, d mp) the heretic loaders Pur&?^o 
Eassapa, Makkliali Gosdlu, und oibeiv^ claimed to bo amliats endowed with Magical Power 
{ohm araM e’em vUlkiim m; t’ntfijm ww rlMkiumUo , . . .yady deam ffmwiano Cfaviamo* 
mtiare vnawMhyadkumc riddhiimUihdnjttm ridurguyiskyati myotjt due)'*. Though no- 
where in tho Butldhist books are. the latter made to show their iddhi, abundant relmronces to 
this ace found elst'whtTe. In fh«« Uhnynrntt Hutra., a Jaina book, it is related thatMakkhali 
Gosila, destroyed by ins Magic IVnvei* two disciples of Malidvira (Higanjha N&taputta), and 
tried to kill hfrhavirn himself, but was for his jsiins killed by the Magic Power of the latter. 
The heretics uudouhtedly were '* utterly wickwl ” ; stiU they seem to have exercised Magic 
Power. I therefore do not see anything very iieculiar in the attribution of magical power to 
Devadatta. 

Befercnces to tho «rross-<:ou.sin ay.Hlcin arc to bo found in the Brdhma^ and Stlfro 
literature. Westitnuarck in Ids IlhUiry nj Uumnn. Marriagti (p. 304) says, “ yet in the older 
lit^ture mairiuge with the {laughters of tho inrAhcr’s brotiior and sons of tho father’s sister 
is permitted ” and quotes pHs.sf , utv in supptirt of this in tho footnote. Weber : * Die Kastenver- 
hSltnisBoin dem Brahman tind Htltra ' in Tfuliache Studien, vol. X, pp. 76 et seq. Pradyumna 
married tho {laughter of Itukiai, his niotiur itukminis brothcr.^^ Arjuua marriod his mother’s 

• Burliugtttts^, IMithat//, OhumimqHvlM Vif/timutary (Prec. o£ tho Anioricau Academy i 46— -20), 
p.504. 

• Ibid,, p. 606. AJ.U» a. r„ Vil, 1, *J. 10 Cowell and Noil, Dhydveddm, pp. 160, 161. 

££ Hardy’s Manual, p. gi*?, is Sco also BanSduaMga JdUtka, (483), 

SiiMudldd^avaia, Jtkaadlw, X, t>l. 22, 23, UttarArtUia, 01. 

Vrjfdhmtyatmuft; uAk^lMdanajuga'tttrgajfvMtatuita, 

^^i^xdmmiuMnnitjiiyaJahdfaikafatha ymlhi \[3’I\\ 
yadyapy aautfimran mintiit Hutnia ' 

Oyoftiraf OAdyt/u-ydya 4i{/d4p iturras pr»yaw il 23 )j 
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brother’s daughter, SubhadrA (Ki'shi.ia’s sister). Wo need uot exaniino here 

Kpsh^a and Aquna were Aryans or Non-Aryans, to deteraiino w liothcr the custom was Ihyaa 
or Non-Aryan. Anyhow it shows tliat the custom prevailed in Northern India. Arjmia manied' 
her in the Eftkshasa form by abducting her, which involvwl him in a fight with the YftdaTai, 
his cross-cousin relations. This may point to the rivalry adverted to by Mr. Hocart, but ftaa i 
it militates against the great friendship which existed l>otwfi(?n Ki-shpa and the Pd^Mjavas. 
TTing Avimlraka in Bhasa’s drama Avimraka marries Kuraiigi, the dauglitt^r of his mother’i 
brother, Euntibhoja. MAdhavackya in his commentary on Pardmni finnthiul says that 
though marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is against tho practice of wise men in 
Northern India (Udfej/ajiwfea garUlatn) yet being a good practiro in tlio DcUhan, this system 
is not indecorous {avmUa) in Northern India. The QrnlUi support it (wUitI<iisut(ioivdhasg&. 
wugr&haMh grutyddayah), and he quotes By Veih (7. 4. 3. 22. O - ttpf/oH Jnlwni/UuliMyeM 
etc.), as being tho mantamr^ used in that marriagtJ, Kcfcrcnccs to this 
dso contained in Kumarila Bhatta’s Taniraifdrtika (pp. 127'-129, Ihuiaros edition) 


are also — , «»«««, 

and Yirmitrodaya-8ati^Mra-pm (pp. 139—141, 172, 2()3)‘‘*. But as 1. have not snffi. 
oiently investigated this lino of evidence, I am unable to say if it strengthens Mr, Hocart’* 
theory of oross-oousin rivalry. Mysterious are tho ways in which tho seeds and pollen rt! a : 
myth or custom are carried and propagated and Mr, lloeart’s theory demands seriomt 
investigation. 

CULTURAL, LINaUlSTIC AND iLTPERARY HlhTOiUC'AL GLEANINGS 

PROM THE KAUTILIYA. J 

By HEEMANN JACOBI. 

(Prom the Sitoitw^sJencAfe der KHiglith Preuaeinchen Akdemlc der Wiemsohaften, ; 

XLIV, 1911 — der phil.-hiit. Clastie vom 2 November, imgcs 91H— 073). 

Ta/uweiaraiD sbou ihb asaMan, by NARAYAN BAI'UJI UTOIICAR, M.A, 

(954) Till recently, the oldest work of Sanskrit liloraturo, that could be dated : 
reasonable probability, was Patafijali’s Maldhhdfya, belonging approximuti-ly to tho second 
part of the second century b.o. Through tlio disoovery and publitalion oi’ ihc Kau^iiiya, 
the Book of Polity by Kautilya, tho chronologically ccrlilied basis for cultural ami literary, 
historical investigations is further pushed back to the juiu turo of the fourtli and tho Uuid 
century B.o. The date of tho composition of this work becomes well-nigh certain llirough 
the pei^Mlity of its author, Kautilya, also known <w Vlsyugupta and ('at,ittkya. This 
ptt^n is indeed, as he himself says at the end of his work, in a verse hnaithing proud self- 
donsciousness, the same as the fanious minister of Uandragupta, who overthivw tho dynasty 
of the Nandas. Now, as Caudragi^tk, the 21 an V l>.4KO'tTOS of the Gna-k wrlterH, ascended 
^ throne l)ot^u 32M15 B.o., the <mm Ibo must be placed about 

800 B.avqt 6 few years earlier, 

..r Uk- *,«(;««„ u,.* aokalt. 
oncasouTMo o ‘8^<‘i'‘Iw;t6Ui»i8t(>iwalsi>a<i(l«liirt(‘eo«(limiiortiiUtconjiidomtion, 
nam% tot ite aattor long ocoupioil to ftat placo iu to nwnag<™i aial dUoctioa of . 
^at state, m to foa^tion and organisation of wldcb ho had to m«t hnportant psil. 
— mt ve rsatiie ieamiag write s.t after liaring mastered tho tvnrbs 
J^Petohdonasteoa omWari in to and to 
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jjjjjjjmy predecessors, rt typhiul artki'uhtrn, then he gives us, not any learned compilation* 
tatapio^’^ ol national afluirs agwiiig with the iwitual state of things, intimately known to 
iiiia from personal experitnict? . 1 nikcd , it. is hard to believe that, in his exposition, for instance, 
of the (966) political organisation. f»f (In: e<nitrol of economic lifo (in the AdhyaJeeaprac&ra), 
and of the administration rtf jnslie*' (in the DlvirniaatMya)^ and elsewhere, ho had not 
in view the object of transmitting to tin* prlnce.s im«l their advisers tho principles of Govern 
jneut testetl by him, It is for tins reas<m that the KmHUya, is a mneh more trustworthy 
source for our knowhslgeof tfie |K>lit ie)ii and .scaual conditions of Ancient India than Mami 
and similar works, where wu are rdien in doubt us to how far tho statements and rules contained 
in them are tho thcorcticai injuindions of their Bruhnianic authors, and how far they had had 
originally a practical signilicaiutc. This dubious character of so many Brahmanic works, 
combined with tho uncertainty of f ludr tlale, has given rise, in their case, to a justified mistrust, 
and in certain quiirters, e\ en to their liejirociHiion us against other sources, independent 
of them. Prof. T. W. Kliys Duvids ha.s in his highly valuable work, Buddhist India, London, 
1903, Preftujc, p. iii f., entmeiutnd the diffm*nce between the two historical oonoeptions, 
the one hosed on the Hruhntunie, and the othrr on nun- Brahmanic works, in a manner scarcely 
agreeing with tho (‘ircuiu-stunces. a.s thougti (lu; fornuu' alone olalmcd to he in possession of 
: the truth. *' Whimcvcr tlicy {i.c., studi s(>ntituent») exist, tho inevitable tendency is to dispute 
the evidotwe, and t»irn a deaf ear to the eonidn.sU>ns. And there is perhaps, after all, but one 
course open, aiul that i.-* (o deelao- war, always with the deepest respect for those who hold 
them, against such vievv.s. Tin* \it. ws art* wrung. They arc not oompatiblo with historical 
methods, and the next gt'ni'ratioii will sec them, au<l the writings that are, unconsciously, 
perhaps, animavliHl hy them, furgutU ti.” fn this cunniet (supposing it exists) we would call 
Eautilya as the ino.si iiiiportant wilm ss, Iweause In* wruU: half a century before the period 
in which Buddlusin af taineri tu pn liumitutnt pulilical itdlucncc. From what he lias stated, 
lie Gouclusiou inevitably fultuus, tiia( tin* kiiigdutn whieii he directed, and others before 
his time, wciv nnsh'lled uu Ihahmani** ••lejucnt.s, which Afuau, tho Mahdbhdrata, and 

generally the Inter Braliniana al w<aU?, piK-tulale, sdtluaigh with some excesses of priestly 
partisamhi]). For (lii.^ purjar. <■ w»- hav** priii''ij»:illy t<» take into consideration Uie thiiri 
A.lhyuya of tin; liijU AiibiK.u.iiia, ol which I give below h.h dose a translation as possible. 
After Kautilyu l«i.s enunit'iatcd ih*,- Vedn-s, iudiidhig the Ili/idaaveda and tho six Vod&ugas, 


be coniinu(;s ; — 


‘‘This welbkitown i.ouw ledge of theology is lU'Cc.'^Siiry (for the Arlha^sira), inasmuch as 
itiaysdown the duties of the ca sics^ amt tiie .Wuuia.s, (966) The duty of a BrAbmapa is to 
learn,4 to tench, to pcrft*nn j» srtcri;i«,*c, to maUc others pt;rft>nn a sacrifice, to give aw-ay gifts 
and to receive them . Tlu'duly ufa Ksatriyaisto Ivurn,'* to iwrfonn a stvcrifice, give away gifts, 
to live by arms, and to protect men ; that of a Vaisyii is to learn,"* to perform a sacrifice, 
giveaway gifts, to engage in agihmlturo and «s4ttle-hrcctiing, and trmlo; that of a Sildrais 
to servo the Ary.*i, lt» engage in agricnlture* and catilc-brecding and trade, to follow the 
profession of an artilieer, uiid that of a baid (Kusilava). 

y “The duty of .a huu-seliohlcr (.s«;eoud A wain a) is to earn hie livelihood by his proper 

duties, to marry a girl of (><pial position, but liclonging to a diflerent Gotra, to have inter- 
course wdth her at the jiroper tinn.s b> give gift-s to g^als, tuawis, gu ests and servants, and 

■8 CuUfi{)uiX) tilt; com ver.-e ; 

Compate Maim, 1, hS-'UI ; aho Ma/MMtuta, XU, <10. Sh. s Ci. 

* That is, to study lite Veda. 

• FdrMd, which boubistain ugriutdlurouiiUcaittUehrcediug, and tnule, 1. 4, p. 8. Jkfonw* I, enjo*n» 
..m Mm only tho duty of Mfri tug diligoutly tiio rouatitung castes. 
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to enjoy the remainder. The duty of a Vedio student (first A^rama) consists in studying 
the Veda, serving the fire, taking baths at the proper time, and (staying) to the end of 
his life®, with his teacher, or in his absence, with his son, or with a fellow-student. For a 
Vtoaprostha (third J^rama) it is necessary to observe continence, to sleep on earth, to grow 
hair and weal' deer-sldn, to keep fire, to bathe, to worship gods, manes, and guests, and 
to live on forest produce. For a Pafwrdjaha (fourth Airama) the following are necessary : 
control of senses, not to undertake any work, not to possess anythiiig, to avoid all attach- 
ment, begging at different places, to live in a forest, external and internal purity, to abstain 
from injury to any being whatsoever, truthfulness, freedom from envy or anger, non- wicked- 
ness and forgiveness. 

“ The observance of one’s own duties leads to heaven and final beatitude ; by their non- 
performance, the world would be ruined by universal confusion {Samhara). 

“ Therefore a should not allow men to leave their proper duties ; since one who 
observes bia proper work is happy in this and the next world, 

“ Verily, the society that remains within the limits of Aryan behaviour, and is established 
on the basis of castes and Ah'amas, and is guided by the three-fold Veda, prospers ; it never 
decays.” 

We should observe that in the whole of this chapter, Kautilya does not mention any 
contending views ; we may therefore suppose that what he says was also true for his pre- 
decessors and was an nnccmtroverted basic principle. Now as regards the caste system, 
the theory of mixed castes has also validity for Kautilya ; he gives the origin of the Awabrms 
and Pratilomas, and further admixtures (967) between them, in all, of seventeen mixed castes. 
Still is his enumeration not exhaustive, since he concludes it with the words ity eie ’nye cd 
^ntardldh. In this respect also, the takes the same point of view as the Broh- 

inahio law-books, though indeed the theory of the mixed castes is given in the Kav^iltya only 
in its broad outhnes, and is widely separated fr'om the complicated system of Manu. 
Fi'om this it follows with certainty that in the fourth century b.o. and earlier, the Indian 
state was based on the Brahmanio foundation, as the European state of the Middle Ages was on 
the Christian, The social arrangement was regarded as continued from the Veda, (and) 
the superiority of the Brfthmans and their privileged position was a fi rmly established fact. 
A practical statesman must accept the historically developed conditions as a given fact ; 
the Kay^i^ya does not lay down any interference with it, nor does it seek to bring the Vedio 
theoiy to greater prominence. To change arbitrarily the existing conditions, which rightly 
or wrongly, but in any case as a matter of fact, were regarded as based on the Veda, was as 
far away from (the thoughts of) Indian statesmen as to upset the structure of the society , 
was from (the thoughts of) European princes of the Middle Ages. And then, too, if many 
events in Brahmanical India might agree very little with the Brahmanio theory— which gene- 
rally has been partly conceded by the Indians themselves, aond has been placed under Apaddhar- 
ma— still that does hot therefore cease to be a principal factor in the historical development ; 
it was just like the ecclesiastical doctrine in our Middle Ages, which very often in practice 
was very unchristian. For bur knowledge of the State in Ancient India, the KtmtiUya remains 
our most reliable souroe; in utilising the Buddhistic and the Jain sources, we must 
alu-ays make allowance for their sectarian point of view, Umited as it is by the social position 
of Ihcir authors. The non-Uterary ahoient wor^, such as sculpture, coins and so forth, have 
value in the first instance for their own ti mA only. 

® so long M he does not pass into the houBehoIdcr’s stage. 
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Here is then the point from which wo could attain to an objective valuation of the theory 
of Prof. Rhys Davids regarding the falsidcation of history by the Brahmans. The non- 
literary works begi n with Asoka. It was incumbent on this great Emperor to rule according 
to principles, for which the Brahmans wore not the authority ; he was a Buddhist, and finally 
also entered the (Buddhistio) order. The result was that with his death, his kingdom, 
comprehending approximately the whole of India, broke into pieces. However, in his reign 
of thirty-seven years, it is possible that the old basic conceptions of the state might have been 
shaken in some unknown manner ; there occurred the dreaded Sathkara (968) against which 
the politicians had always warned, and which ever turns up as a spectre in the later literature ; 
diis (i.e., the Smhkara) then prevailed for a long period in those parts of the country, the 
mastery of which had been .soiKtsd by non- Aryan princes. When, therefore, the reaction set 
in, the Brfthmans had to regain mnch lost ground ; the Kautiliya and other ArthaSdsk-as 
where such had been preserved, showed them what the Brahmanie state once was, to remote 
which they laboured. That in this enthusiasm they went too far, is what is to be expected 
from the nature of the thing ; hence the intolerance and the presumption, the extravagance 
of the Br41mmnic arrogance, which displays itself very often in the later law-books and similar 
works,— We camxot therefore regard the eoixditions as they ijrevailod under ASoka, and also 
partially continued for a long time thereafter, as nornml. Asoka’s period was only One 
episode, which indeed loft behind far-reaching oonseqnonoos. However, the Brahmanie 
riew-point of life fought against the non- Brahmanie spirit, and at last socurod all but complete 
victory, mainly under tho aegis of Kura&rila and iSamkara. The presumed falsification of 
history by tho Br&hm ms, so far as their ideal of tho State is concerned, d^ends on their 
knowledge of tho anciont rules of State-craft, which preserved the acquaintance with the 
KautiUiya and probably also other older AHhMditraa ; the falsifying, if it can he designated as 
such, consists in only this, that they (i.c., the BrAhmans) have expounded the contents of 
the old ArtAo- and Dharma-sdalras in such works as Manu, YAjfiavalkya and others, in 
accordance with tlioir point of view and tho characteristics of their times. 

Now, though from tho Kmtiliyu wo only got to know primarily the conditions of 
the Brahmanie state in tho fourth century b.o., wo oan also draw, on the basis of his state- 
mmxts, oonolusions about tho conditions prevailing in the preceding period. This is so, 
because this u’ork is indotxl based, as its author tells us in his opening words quoted 
above, on tho work of his predecessors, whom ho mentions when ho does not agree with thdr 
views or rules, in order to rofuto them in tho point at issue, and to improve upon them. 

If he differs from all of his predoeossors or perhaps from a majority of them, he mentions 
their view with the words Uy dedry/Ot^ and his own, with tho words iU Kautilyah ; vesry often, 
however, ho sets himself in opposition to tho views of individual writers, mentioned by name. 
In this way ws come to know the names of a number of schools and individual writers on the 
Arthaddstra (959) — or perhaps only on single topics of the same. The schools are the follow- 
ing Tho MftnavA!;, BArhaspatyAh,« AiiAanasAI^, AmhhiyAh, PArA^arA^ ; the (individual) 
authors are: — ParAsara, PArA.4ara,BhAradvAja, Pi4una, Kaunapadanta.VAtavyAdhi, BAhudant!- 
putra, Vi^AlAkea, KAtyAyana, Ka^iuka BhAradvAja, Dirgha CArAya^a, Ghotamukha,1^jalkai 
PiAunaputra ;* the last six beginning with KAtyAyana are only mentioned, once (V. 6, p. 25i)a> ^ 

?' In. Ill, 7, there follows after this, ity apate. ; in VlII, 1, after having mentioned ■ the view , of the 
Ao&ryas, there are mentioned those of a number of authors, which are each of them refuted individually 

by KautUya. The viewa of tho AcAryas aro discusaed more than fifty tines. 

8 ^cording to VAtsy&yana (Kdmaedfra. 1, 1, p. 4) the original Dbam^dttiu composed by Mantl 
fivayaxnbhavA, and tl» original ArtheMttra, by Brba*P®t"T 
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263 of the edition of 1919) along with Pisiina, who is however mentioned many time^^ 
that too with regard to a subject scarcely belonging essentially to the matter of the AtOut 
4aatra, viz., striking and therefore significant changes in things.** However, oven aftet 
ezolnding the last named six authors there still remain over twelve aiithoritie.s, who, before 
EUbutilya, have treated of the.^f#i- and the Artha-s&stra. (960) He himself is evidently the last 
independent author of a NitUdsim ; his successors, like KAinaiuIaki, have only expounded the 
already finished and firmly-fixed subject-matter of that science in a now form, suited to 
the times, in doing which they left out what had become antiquated — for instance, the 
Adhyakect^oGAra., or had been treated of systematically elsewhere, like for in.stiinoe, the 
DTtarmasiMya in the DharmaSdstraa. The development of the Kdmai&alra presents an 
interesting parallel to this development of the .drfha-and Ntti-mstra. If wo exclude Nandin, 


« A Carayana mentioned by Vatsyayona (KAmasOtra, I, 1, p. (S) oa the uutltor of the SAdMmum 
adMkaranam, and Ohotakamukha as that of the KanydprayuMaJium, If tho of (ho poraons mentioned 

above be a little more closely scrutinised, it would strike us os to how many of 1 horn nrn aicknauM's : VStavyi 
dhi =s one who suffers from gout : Glhotakamulclia s= one who has the face of n home ; Kaui.iaixvlantasone 
who has the teeth of a goblin (Kuoapa = corpse, Kaunai>a, therefore = goblin) ; Piisunn ss a m)y ; Kifijalko 
t=sthe filament, os thin or yellow as a filament; BAhndantiputra one whowi motln'r’a tooth were aa 
loi^ig as an arm. In tho following three names, there is added on to the names a pliysir'iU characteristic, 
which indeed mig^t not be intended to be exactly complimentary r=: Dfrglia CQrAyana =ss t lio 1 all < 1 . ; Kaoinka 
Bharadvaja sssthe tiny B. (KauinkassKauika); ViSaiAksass tho long-oycd ouo. 1 might, also mention 
Oonikaputra from the K&masiUra, which means the son of a cow, {gont, aoeortlitig to I*utuni»*li on 1, 1.1 
V. 6, is an Apabhraiiito for gauh). Bi this name, as in Baixiulantfputra, it is the mother that is insult^ 
aroording to the Indian fashion. This mode of bestowing names tlirow'S a peculiar light on tho litatm 
etiquette of that time, the traces of which arc to be moreover discovcrc<i already in tho Upnnisads. These 
names however appear at the same time as individual names. It is thoroforo ditncult i a believe that Oovika. 
putra, mentioned by Vatsyayana as the author of tho pdraddrikam, is a differeni person froj!* tho grammarian 
of the Mme name, mentioned by Patafijali (on I. 4. 61), all tho more so as fJonardtya is also an authority 
« r*^. ^^'^‘m^dhikdrikam), and a writer of Kdrihda of tho sutno uamt* is mentioned bv 

Fatafijalx (see Kx^hom, JA„ 1886, pp. 218 ft.). If this supposition is correct, xve socun.' n chroiiologioal 
clue with re^d to those gramxnarians, since those authorities in t he Kdtnetiaelru am hit« r than Pattaka, 
who x^te the Fo^ia at the desire of the coui-tesans of Pataliputru. At tho carlitsst. tlmrofow. lie lived in 
tto lattM half of the flf^ century b.o., since Pafaliputra xvas first made tlio capital tmvards tlm middle of 
t^t oentuxy. Pi^y the fact that grammarians hoppon to b« authorities in tho Kam,iiia«ra too, is not 
to be much wondered at, inasmuch as a thousand years lator, many philosaplu'rs Itavo mmlo for themselves 

Kaucaixadttixtn. it. has also to be ia.*ntion«l that acoordbg 
ArthaMatra fUhnrnrVrft'in v\sa^al ** w a bye -name of Bhi^ma. A lihi^ima is mentioned os tho author of an 
Tirhioh fu.a nn Bhf^ma, ond PAratSara) and as a predocessor of Visuugupta In ilohaa 

of note th^ ^ »n haanmimt ^kd {XJp&dhy&yanirapaM) on Kdnianduki, p. i:»7, Uihl. lad. It is worthy 
p 136 (978) *To wlLt is VAtsyAyana, tho author of tho Ktl/navAtra os “ atnnad guru,’* 

something mom to add. Tho form of the name BAhn- 

la MahdbhOntd Xn 69 * 1 ’ the commentator has (p, 242) Valgudantlsuta. 

topics in 100,000 adJmdyaa. Siva mdfiJakp \ comj»o^*d a Mmru on tlio trivatpa and similar 

Vaiddldhiam I theu Indra furfchAr aK this Sdslra ixi 10,000 iii»d it wa» called 

Byhaspati, in 3,000 adhyAyas called it Ixiing called fidhudanta&am ; then 

oaUyext^avaga;tpaSt^thfJS^l^T”‘^J“^^^ *** J ,««) This isafantasti- 

manner ; Nandin, Siva’s attendant 1 000 adh '^(5***^ the number of tho ndhydyaa in given in the following 
yana. 36 AdhyAyas. WhetSr the 'se^raeno^ i AuddiUaki, 500, Bftbhmvya PaflcAla, 1 60, VAtsyA- 
worthy zs very doubtful. In the MahdhKA^,^* von in th<» Mafidhhdrata can clniia any hietorioel 

trace in the Kcmfiltya ; there ViAAlAkaa^-. with Indra. Of this, however, there is no 

authors, as VAtavyAdhi, PiSuna and witb «H«'h undoubtodiy “himaah” 

unknown reasons, has stamped these authors /*’ Pi<u)xably soma legend, for 

this, primarily, tJio texiecigraplicrs (Comnars fiPWtorotions have at times been mindful of 

.(V in, 21)lhdraasnn authority in the and ViAAIAkfa). JSVfmwuZaiW mentions 

y “ “■^“‘**^'^**^^®*herhomeans thereby this BMiudantlmita Is unoerti>m.; 
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jiahadeva’s attendant, and 8vetaketu, Uddtilaka’s son, as being the first two, probably my. 
thioal liters of the K<hm/idsf,ra, wo (thereafter) find B&bhravya P&floaia asthe author of a 
yay extensive Rdmasdstra,^^ then seven writers on individual topics thereof, and last 
of aU, Vat^ftyana, who brought this " science ” to a close, whfie later authors are simply 
the revisers of the transmitted material. 

The numerous predecessors mentioned by Kautilya enable us to conclude that there 
existed a lively interest in the XViMutra in the fourth and the fifth centuries before Christ, 
and probably earlier still. The necessary presumption of this interest in political theories— an 
interest attested by documents -is that it was a period of brisk political development, which 
gate rise to a theoretical and sj stcmatic treatment of the problems and questions that arose. 
In this connection, the fact that Kautilya treats in II. 1 (Jampadanivesa) of the 
out of colonists and the organisation of colonics,’ i deserves special consideration, and in 

• this connection, divisions of the country consisting of eight to two hundred villages are men- 
tioned, which are again divided into districts of ton villages. The laying-out of colonies 
was therefore an actual problem in the fourth and fifth centuries b.c., with which the teachers 
of the ArthaMatra were bound to concern themselves. Herein I believe I can find a con* 
flrmation of the conclusion to which considerations of a different kind have led me regarding 
file “ expansion of the Indian culture.”’ s At the time of Kautilya, the Brahmanising of the 
Deooan must probably have long been accomplished ; presumably the East and the South- 
East, that is further India, was at that time the object of colonising efforts. (961) It is 
therefOTe probable that the major portion of Purthor India was once brought under 

rule, and subjugated to Indian civilization, the traces of which have been however ohlitera. 
ted by the immigrations of the Burmese and fcho Siamese. The Indian kingdoms of CSampa 
andCiambodia, tho existence of which wo can, on the strength of inscriptions and monumental 
works, ^aco back to the first century of our (Christian) era, must indeed be regarded as 
standing remnants, which appear isolated tlirough tho disappearance of the conneotiug link. 

As an addition to this, it may be mentioned that among extra-Indian countries, I 
have found mentiou of China only. That is, in II. 11, (p. 81) are mentioned the silk 
fabrics of China which are producc'cl in the country of China.i* TSiis makes it certain that 
China boro tho name Cina in 300 b.c., which therefore finally disposes of the derivation of 
the word China from the dynasty of Thain (247 B.o.). On the other hand, this notice is also 

of interest, inasmuch as it proves the export of Chines© silk to India in the fourth 
oentury before Christ . 

With the question regarding the worth of Brahmanic sources for our knowledge of the 
state of things in Anoiont India, thci© stands another question in fundamental relationriiip, 
et*., how far the uso of classical Sanskrit prevailed in the early centuries before 
the Christian era. As is well-known, the oldest inscriptions of ASoka, and those of many 
esutttries following, arc written only in Prakrit. From this it has been concluded that 
Sanskrit origina ted much later in tho Brahmanic schools, and remained for a long time only 

10 V&tsyayaiui relies on him often in the course of his work, and also expressly says in one of the 
ooaqluding versos i— 

wftafNi eftriiw i 

On the other hand, an opinion ofthoAuddaiakasisonceoontrastedwiththatof theBfthhravyas (VI. 6, 
p. 388 f.). Presomably, Vatsyfiyano has found this notice in the Babhravfye (work). According to the 
toiamentary (p, 7) the earlier works were indeed lost— utsaannw eve— that however of Bftbhravshi was 
erfiiable in fragments. 

• " ^ i pat mto 

brsekets that portion which does not seem to bear on colonisation proper. 

** lmsmatf0fto{| Woehsntthri/^, V, pp. $88 ff. I 
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as a learned language ; it only gradually attained to a more extensive use, till from the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. onward, it bocaino the literary language of the whole of 
India.** 

Though this theory is, in my opinion, untenable because of the fact that the lan- 
guage of the ancient epic was Sanskrit (962), still it would bo of interest to put together Tihat 
we can gather from the Zet-ufiKya regarding the use and ^read of classical Sanskrit. Erst 
of all, the foot that the ArHiaidatra itself is written in Sanskrit is certain enough : thousands 
of things, ideas, conditions, etc., of common, political and economic life find their expression 
in that work in Sanskrit, not in Prakrit. The subjects treated there, witli quite a few exo^. 
tions, lie completely outside the sphere of priestly schools ; if however these latter still treaM 
of such things, they would cease to be “ priestly ’’ schools, and would become wdiat we must 
designate the soientifio and literary circles of India. This conclusion holds good not only 
for ^e time of Eautilya, but also for the preceding period, during which came into existence 
those works of his predecessors, which he has quoted and utilised. 

Paradoxioal as the statement may sound, the Kdmctadslra stands in internal relationship 
with iiie AsrihaMsim, since each of the three objects of the Tnvarga — Dhartna, ArlJia and 
Edmo— was capable of being treated scientifically or systematically, and as soon as two of 
these objects were partially dealt with, the treatment of the third followed with a certain 
necessity. The close rdationship between the ArtIhasAstra and the KdtmUsIm is disclosed 
externally by the fact that, among works which have eonie down to us, both have followed 
the same arrangement, method of treatment, and style of diction, and are therefore to be 
regarded as belonging to a distinct category, distinguished from other works. To 
mention only a few instances : both works contain in their beginning the identical words ! *» 
taayd'yamprakaranddMkaraifasamvddeSah: the table of contents consisting in t he enumera. 
tion of the chapters ; and the last section in both is called the secret loro, Aujyani^ikam. 
Two moire verbal resemblances, besides those above pointed out, are to bo found : Km^. 

l. 6, p. 11 ; tdmas. 1. 2, p. 24; w fFYfsfl STR 

I and Kant. IX. 7, p. 369 ; KAmas, VI. 6, p. 363 sfrnr | : 

^ dvefa however stands for Mea hi the KAm^filra. 

In this case, the borrowing party is undoubtedly Vatsyaj'ona;i« he might well 
be later than Eautilya by some centuries, for his mention of Grahalagnabala in 

m. 1, p. 192, appears to display an acquaintance with Greek Astrology of which (968) there 
is nob to be found any trace in the EaupiUyaAf Though however our Kdmasiiifa is later 

M M. E. Seoart fonnulates hia view thus: — As for tlte classical tSaaskrit, based iu a Brahiuatdo environ* 
msnt materially on the Vedie laagaage,aad caused, as a matter of fact by the first application of writing to 
popular dialects, it must be placed between the third emtnry B.O., and the first century a.d. ItspnUio 
■ or official use began to spread only at the end of the first century or the beginning of tlio second century a.d. 
No work of the olasrioal literature can be anterior to this epoch. JA„ VIII, t. 8, p. 404. Compare *«., 
pp, 834, 889. Prof. Rhys Davids propounds similar views, principally in tho eighth and chapters of his 
work, op. o«.} on p. 168, he enunciates the linguistic development of India in thirteen stages, of which the 
da^oal Baaskrit is the eleventh. " For long, the literary language only of the priestly eohoote, it was first 
used m inscriptions and coins from the second century a.». onwards; and from the fourth and fifth 
centuries onwards, became the litngua Jrama for all India.*' 

16 EaufSiifa, p. 1 : Kdmaststra, p. 7. 

1 , 1 . the by which very probably is meant 

the second aaMharofa of the KaufUtya, r v 

17 his definirion of Kima (p. 1?), Vtoyftyana proceeds on the ideas of the VaHttiba, a ayBt<«* 

Hfnf* I Oomparo Fa{^«« Detfia/na, V# 2* 15s Tha idea undcrlyi&g thJ« Btat^uent to 
dear byj die following explanation of the TarkatathgralMdipm i WWff ir»Wr ifSW# W 
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thanKautiJya, still the i^cUtm as such is cortamly very much older than he. Mention has 
above been made o£ tho development of the KchmJitctra heioce Vtltsy&yana, and in the 

second note on p. 950 (p. 132,noto,ofthistranslati6n),referenoehaBalreadybe6nmadetothe 

point thatCfl-rftya^a, the ^vriteron SdilMmi^am Adhikairanam {Edmaa. 1. 1, p. 6) i e the wav 
in which a lover should conduct himself, and Ghotakamukha, the author of ie Kanya. 
prayuktam (ibid.) i.e,, tho way in which one should have to wife a maiden, are probably identi* 
cal with the authors, Dirgha Ctixayaija and Ghotamukha, cited by Kautilya ; i8 accidental 
dmilarity of names is indeed improbable, since the same accident must be supposed to have 
happened in two cases. If therefore the existence of two parts or lectures of the EdmaSdaka 
(AdMkaranaa 1 and 3) is likely for the time of Kautilya, it is certain for the sixth lecture 
(the VaUika )>■*', bt'cause on the occasion of treating of the instruction of the coiirtMans, 
Kautilya nientions (11. 27, p. 125) |%«K5(?Hn?rnTri% ^ irifsi# 

I That, however, the predecessors of V&tsyS-yana wrote in Sanskrit 
cannot indeed rcinoin a matter of doubt_; otherwise V2l.tsy4yana would certainly have 
preferred the claim of being tim first to teach his science in Sanskrit .20 None would 
however assert that, i he KdmnMfiffrt W’as cultivated only within the limits of the priestly 
schools. This appears to mo to be excluded in the case of tho DJummAdatra too. That 
such a one (/.e., a Dharnmitlalm) e.xisted at tho time of Kautilya is certain, because he 
mentions it in a passage (0 ho referred to once more. The contents of it, in so far as things 
spiritual did not belong to it, wo como to know in details from the third Adhilmmiia of the 
KauiUiya, vis., the DktrmaaUtiya (pp. 147-200)i which we (004) must regard as a piece of 
legislation for the kingdom of tho Mauryas. Therein occurs the consideration of the most 
diverse facts of the praotieal life, the knowledge and understanding of which would 
be found least of all in the priestly schools. If> in spite of this, the DharTnaSdatra was 
composed in Sanskrit— and of this there cannot be any doubt— then Sanskrit was no more 
an exclusively school dialect, but a literary language understood by all classes. Dharma, 
Ar&a and Kdma, whoso systematic treatment has berni laid down in the Sanskrit works, 
referred to all men, and not to the i earned only, much less to the priestly schools alone. 

And more than this : Sanskrit was also the official language which the prmce used 
in his letters and decrees. The proof of this statement is to be found in the ^aaanddM' 
Urn, II. 28, pp. 70-75. This chiiptor treats of the letters and orders proceeding directly from 
the king, wWch his private secretary, tho HeibAafca, has to prepare, f.c., to compose, and copy 
fear, according to what the king may have said. A leJcliaJsa should possess the^ <9[uaIi&ations 
of a king’s minister amdtyaaampadopetah i what these consist in, is mentioned in I. 9, 
p. 15, para. I .« Ho should bo, among other things, KvMpah and Cahmmdn, i.e., he should 
know the arts and should possess BdalracakiiuvnaUd ; in other words, he should thoroughly 
understand the Sdstraa, Tho knowledge of diiSerent local languagesis not ordained, as would 
necessarily have been tho oaso,hafl diplomatic correspondence been carried on in Prakrit. 
Now, in a great political action of one king against his neighbours and rivals, there^sin^lyed 
the consideration, besides these; of the four princes (Wngdoms) situated in front of. him, 

-- - - - - - '■ 

W That is, in that part oi V. fi, which treats of tho aaarks of royal disfavour, part is 
with the words, bhUyai ea vak^dmaft, and could therefore bo a completion, otigiaa^'ng Eauj ,y 
himself of what his predecessors had taught. . .. 

It Aooor<Mng to Kdmatdtra, I. 1, p. 7, among the seven parts of the SdmaSdttra, the FowWo was the 

first to be ever independently treated, and that was done by Dattaka. ' ■ ... 

*• Reference is made, in a different oomieotion, t o IhajUf teteace between S anskrit an P a? . 
Where it is said of a ndgaraha (I. 4, p. 60) WdiHW I 

Compare, VZ, I, p. 265 f. (as 287 f. of the 1919 edn.). .. 
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and the four, in rear of him, as also of the neighbouring x)i*inoos on both sides and of tha 
neutrals (VT. 2, p. 258=260 of the edition of 1919).sa In the time of Kaufilya therefore 
the political area bound by sympathy was the whole province of Hindustan and mcae 
where were spoken even at that time at least three or four different Prakrits. (965) Ith 
however, evident that in diplomatic transactions we employ that language which combinsj 
the possibility of great precision and susceptibility of fine distinction. A language acquires 
these peculiarities only through long literary use, and they wore present in tho classical Sa-n s- 
krit, mth regard to which it has now beai proved that it was in common literary use at the 
time of jKlautilya. A direct indication that at least certain letters were written in Sanskrit, 
is to be gathered from the fact that the solemn concluding formula for those letters is in 
Sanskrit. The rule is : leJdmnapariaamhara'tt^rlha Hi sabdo vdeiham o^yaiti “Hg 

letter should conclude with the word it% or with the words ill vacih<m (wya, ” the latter 
being used when the actual words of the king make up tho contents of the letter. We can 
however, also see from the instructions which Kautilya gives in the abovenamed section 
regarding matters linguistic and stylistic, that he had in mind a secretary whose main function 
was to compose letters in Sanskrit. However, I ^all not dispute the view that other writings 
proceeding from the same Secretary, (and directed) to inferior persons might have boon written 
in Prakrit, in aooordanoe with the rule laid down in such cases (p. 71) j&tim. kulamstMnor 
vayaaSrutdni . . . eamtksya hdrye leJeham wdadhydl pvruxdrmrdxmn. However in 
the theoretioal injunctions which Kauthya regards it necessary to give in this section,* he 
appears to hold it an essential qualification for a leMaka to possess a correct knowledge 
of the literary and learned language, i.e., the classical Sanskrit, inasmuch as he then says 
about himself, thathewrotehisrules about theSifsaMa for the benefit of the kings after having 
thoroughly investigated all the Sdstraa and having borne In mind tho practice in tho matter.M 

{To be continued). 
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A POBTIOAL PRAaMBNT IN PRAISE 
OP THE PEN. 



QUa r — 

Qalam goyad Id man shdlio jahdnam» 

Qalnm kash ba daulat mo ; 

Agar bad bjeht bAyluid man clio cldnam^ 

Vale» okbdf bd daulut roadnam, 

Tra^islaiion s — 

Tho Pen aay«, I am king of tho universe ; 

To him who holda me I bring wealth ; 

If ho bo unforf nnato, yet through mo 
Ho attains onco to tho shore of richee.** 

[ This vorso was found among mIeoellaaeouB 
papers loft by 1 iio lato Dr, W. Crooko. Its author- 
ship is unknown.] 


^ bemg^re to proceed oa this idea of the KcatfUtya than to rely (in my tvgammt 

of tUs Tw-wo endragupt*. Even if, at tho time when tho Kattfilfya was coznposod 

ext^ded from Bongal to the Paajab and etill fiwthor, thm ov« 
be Tnnnnin rrln nn and a regarding the Vi jigi^u (king) and hie maifdcJa, would noi 

®«»*“vient to him. there were here 
^ custom, might have continued to exercise authority. A great 

Xin 14, 16) The^<teD^^t annexations of smaller provinces (oompart 

wars, the r;des of *• 

• as Page 72, The edition reads lekha&a and 

« Vv . n . .4i(iiwi»ii«.hi ■. | ,1 
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C ff t w gfl or Ikou, 1021. The Anda&xait and 
NtcoBAB Islands, by R. E. Lowis, Qovenunent 

of India R»sb, Ooloutta. 

This Report,, which shows much careful investi* 
gstion into the life and conditions of the people, 
is by the late Deputy Superintendent of the Ib> 
lands, who, it is understood, was specially asked 
by the Gowerxunent to postpone taking bis pension 
that he might conduct the Census and write the 
Report. The work falls mainly into three sections, 
dealing respeetivoly with the Andamanese, the 
Nioobtrose, and the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair. 

The Census could not possibly be taken syn- 
ohxonously throughout tiie islands, and indeed 
nothing better than approximate guesses could 
be made as to the numbers of the wild tribes, ic., 
the Jarawas of South Andaman and North Sentinel 
Island, the Onges of Littlo Andaman and Rutland 
Island, and the Shompon of the interior of CIteat 
Nicobar. 

It would seem probable that within a very few 
decades the Andamanese race will have vanished, 
at least from off the face of Great Andaman. Even 
dnoe the taking of the last Census one of the tribes 
has vanished, and five other tribes unitedly now 
number only 2ff souls, while the population of the 
remaining four friendly tribes has diminidied over 
47 per cent, dwing the last decade. The wild 
tribes, too, the Onges and Jarawas ore probably 
also defining in numbers. This primitive Negrito 
people, who in the remote islands aro still in the 
stone age, and who do neb know how to generate 
fire, but must carry it carefully with them in their 
freqpent migrations, do not take kindly to oivili- 
satioa, and the tribes which have been brought 
into close contact with civilization are fast vanish* 
ing. ^ But the tribes that began by being hostile, 
remain so srill. The Jarawas not only shoot at 
sight any stranger (Andamanese or foieignor) whom 
they find in the jungle, but also make raids on man 
peacefully at work in the Penal Sottlomont. In 
one raid in 1920 no less than five convicts were 
MUed whilst ensued in oooking their food. 

The Andaman Islands possess most valuable 
forests and excellent harbours. The soil and ell- 
*0^ is well suited for growing eoeoa*nuts, rubber, 
coffee ; whilst the ea^ments with Sisal hemp, 
“^ula bemp, and sugar>oane have been very 
satiifaotory. Should all the oonvicts be with* 
*awn eventually from Port Blair. It is to be hoped 
«B4t the islands will not really become derelict, 

^t rattor that oulldvation may be widely extended 

vjr fxi00 IftbouTe 

The Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar 
“ ^ »o full that the later Reports 

«re by eomporisou meagre ; but our knowledge I 


i i o' pepfe, « .t i«« 

rf utfoniiMlMi. It muu aee,„ lowww, 

WALT'S* ‘■•“‘''“““oAoobto.d 

om MX. E. Hart la erroneous, as they are not 
new ^d are not his. With one exeepriortC 

hold published by Mr. 0. W. WdZ 

^c^ in this Journal. See onto, vol. L, pp. 284, 

Despite the necessary administrative report of 
the work of the Census, and the Tables wSh or* 

statisticians, there is 

0 ^ ^ SST* paerally, and in this work 

Of Mr. Lewis in particular, so much that is of in- 
torest to aU who take the study of human nature 
province, that it is much to be regretted 
that the Indian Census Reports are not more gene* 
[niWic***^ studied by the reading and thtnh^g 

R. 0. Tbmpls. 

IIazum’s Tales, by Sir Aorbl Stbin and others t 
London, John Murray: pp. Ixxxvi, 625. 

fa the stpry of intemarional and inteneligtous ». 
lationships there can hardly be a more striking ins* 
tanoe of ooHaboratiem than this. A Hungarian, an 
Inshman, and En gl ishman and two Eaabmitu ; a 
Jew, two Christians, a Musalmaa and a 
have worked harmoniously in the production of this 
momoiahle volume. The Hindu, a fine old Kashmiri 
Pandit, is alas ! no longer with us, and Sir Aurel 
Stein pays a touching tribute to his mmnory. Ha* 
tim is a professional K as hmi ri story idler, as nearly 
as possiUe a human gramophone, able to repeat a 
story after the lapse of many years widiout alteoring 
or omitting a syllable. He told the stories. Sir Aurel 
Stein and the Pandit wrote them down, and the 
latter furnished a word for word Sanskrit transla* 
tiou. All the MSS. were sent to Sir George Grierson 
who undertook the preparation for the pcess. The 
kernel of the book is contained in about 60 pp. of 
large print, recording some of Hatim's tales. Oppo* 
site each page is an English translation by Sir George 
Grierson, fa the next 166 pages is a tr«asoripti<m 
of the same tales as written down by Pandit Oovihd 
Kaul witb an interiinear translation., Sir George 
Grierson has added a grammatical vocabulary (149 
pages) in which each word is eiplained. . I!lni^ 
there are two indexes. Dr. Qrooke coniri an 
introduction on the folklore of the tabs, and Sir 
George Grierson one on the language. 

Sir Aurel Stein laments the Umitatii^ of fab ear 
and {dumetio training., liuleed he tells us that he 
might hot have attMnpted .riw ,task at aQ, if he had 
not been assured bf the Poudit’s competent assis* 
tftpc e . One do^ hat know whether to admire more 
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the author’s modesty in recognising the distibililies 
under which he labour’s, not peculiar to him, bub 
common to other Europeans who have gone to the 
country after their organs of speech and hoai’ing 
have become fixed, or the oouiuge with which, in 
spite of these difiSeifities, ho undertook the work 
and brought it to a successful conclusion. He is 
heartily to be* congratulated on both. The limitations 
to which he alludes are seen in his treatment of le- 
trofiex consonants and of aspiration ; instances will 
be found of retrofiex sounds recorded as dental 
(sometimes as rolled), and a much smaller number of 
the reverse process, together with a. number of cases 
■of mistaken insertion or omission of asphatos. But 
those are oomparatively small matters, for correc- 
tion can be made by reference to Govind Haul’s 
tranditeration, except in the case of retroflex r, 
which though common among Muhammadan Hash* 
miris is nevor. heard from a Pandit. On the other 
hand we have an unxisiially accurate record of the 
vowels to which evidently much thought has been 
given. 

It is truly an idyllic picture which this eminent 
scholar and explorer draws for x:ts,.his little camp in 
the mountains, the genial pandit, the grey-headed 
story teller, the everlasting hills and valleys all 
round — ^who that knows Kashmir cannot imagine 
the scene ? And the book is worthy of the setting. 
It is a treasurehouse of information on the language. 
Sir George Grierson’s thorough work on Kashmhi 
. grammar is c^ady well known, he has once a^in 
brought his powers to bear on the elucidation of 
grammatical minutiae, and the missionary or other 
student who consults this work will frequently have 
cause to express gratitude to him. 

As one reads through the Kashmiri of those tales 
one is carried back to many journeys amid the hills 
of a beautiful country, among a people who speak a 
beautiful language— and they are after all a lovable 
people. The words bring back to memory many 
faces seen for an hour or a day or a month and never 
seen again. But for those who live in the country 
and daily feast on its beauty this book is a lasting 
treasure, or to change the metaphor, a key which 
will help, them to open at least one of the doors to the 
heart of those among whom they work, The speech 
is not exactly that of every day life, for professional 
story tellers use words and expressions which are 
obsolete or bo^™; :- j dialects, yet it 

must not.be ■■■ .<• I i. alien to present 

day. villagers : it is quite modem and is veiy close tp 
what they now speak. 

To conclude. We have here to do with a notable 
work, toely conceived and carried out with a tho- 
roughness and care which reflect great credit on 
contributed to its success. The 
piihtii^, paper and* binding are worthy of its con- 
tents. 

T. Gbabamb BaiziBy. 


Tub Konkax a*vd Komkani Language, by 
Saueb Dll. V. 1\ CuAVAN, L.M. & S. A Paper 
read before the Anthropological Society, Bombay 
on August let, 1023. * 

Dr. Y. P. Chavan, a woU-known member, of the 
Bombay i\nthroi)ological Society, who combinee 
his professional work as a doctor with the study 
of Sanslcrit and other literary subjects, has published 
in pomphlet-form tho result of a close and diligent 
inquiry into the origin and cliaiaotor of the curiona 
dialect or language, w-hicli servos os the mothe^ 
tongue of the Christians of Goa and Mangalore, the 
“Navayats** or Muhammadans of Kanara, end 
the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans of Kanara, Malabar, 
Cocliiu and tlm Karnatak. Tlio author prefaces 
his linguistic study witli a discussion of the deriva- 
tion of tho name ‘ Konkaii.,’ and while ultimately 
ho Umla himself obliged to leave its truo sigmficaacs 
uuexpltunod, ho suggests a derivation from the 
Sausla’it words Kim Havean (U,, what is this 
intoxicating drug ?) which ho assumos may have 
boon used by the Aryans, when they fust became 
acquainted with tho toddy an.tl toddy-troe of 
Wostorn India. This meaning-making strikes me 
os wholly unconvincing and unacceptable. It is 
impossiblo to dogmati 2 o on a matter so obscure, 
but I should bo inclined to draiv an analogy between 
the Kanarcso words TcfiJsa, meaning 

‘the south,* * southern,’ and iSTonlWa. Kofikain 
Kanarese is oquivolont to kofifja, axid tlie primary 
meaning of Icofiya or koiiyu Is the country of Kerala» 
espociolly tho part around Coimbatoix^. Is it impos- 
sible that tho name Koiik Kohya^ with the suffix 
as in Tenka^ncLf wltich originally signiflod a tract 
.on tlio western sea -board of tho modem 
Prosideucy, was subsequently extended in oommon^ 
parlance to embrace tho coastal tract to the north 
of that area ? Tho history of the word Karnataka 
or tlio Carnatic shows how a gcogrcphical term 
can corn© erroneously to signify a district other 
than that to whicli it was originally applied. 

Tho real origin and nature of Konkani has been 
obscured to somo extent by the fact that it was 
Called Linyua Canarim or Canarina by the early 
Portuguese and has therefore boon assumed to have 
close affinities with tho Kannada or Kanarese 
language, Actually, m Dr. Chavan* points but, 
it has no connexion with any Dravidian language, 
though it may have adopted Kanarese words into 
its modern vocabulary and may occasionally in 
modem days be written in tho Kanarese character. 
Ab the date of the Portuguese invasion of Qoe» 
Konkani was written in Marathi or Devanagari 
characters, and it shows a far closer relatiottsibip 
with Marathi and Sanskrit than with the non- 
Sanskritio languages of Southern India. Dn 
Qhavan’s inquiry leads him similarly tp reject Sir 
George Grierson’s opinion that Konkani is simply 
a dialect of Marathi, which branched offi from the 
common parent Prakrit at a relatively early date^ 
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and ho oncleavoui’S to nhow in t lir* Kcrtoud pari, of 
his pop©r Koakani is an than 

Marathi and was fonnol indrju*u<,N.‘iil!y tif iho 
latter. He gives various (‘xauiplew iuilieatin," tiuil. 
while the original basis of both Marutlii luul 
Konkaai is Sanskrit, the (ransfonnatirju of Konkani 
h% <i progressed on difforout thou^tli i«andk*l liur;^, 
the difforonco being pariitniliirly jif^tiecoblo in Komo 
of the grammatical forms, in iho nominntiw ]>lurn.l 
of certain feminine nouas*, o,a<l ia tin* mat tor of 
geaders, in which Konkani wlnnvs a fiir Cfluscr 
affinity with Sanskrit thou with IMaralhi, IMnny 
ofthe words used by the old Mirnilii poet »TrtiuMdova 
are much noarov modem lumknni tbuu modem 
Marathi, atid speaking .Dr, Che,\ an*^ i^sarn- 

pies ore meant to indicate that KouhanI ^n*ow 
independently out of a Stuu^krit ori^pu and is tu>(:, 
therefore, a more dialed of ALn atlii uh h*u^‘ hil herlo 


IX'CJI Ulismftwi. Oii the olhor hand there ie no 
fiuefstion as to which ia the moxo vigorous language 
of tljo two, tiud Marathi has the additioned ad« 
vrtutaso of iwssosaing a fine literature of its own 
und two woll-rocognizod scripts. Konkani has no 
litoratiii'p, oxcopt of tlie modem type, and no 
vcoognized script of its own. Despite this, KnTilrftT ii 
low shown considerable \'itality and is still the 
inodipr-ionguo of on cppreoiable population in 
Soulh-WoRtem India. But we entirely agree with 
Dr. Chavan that its ultimate survival is problematioa]> 
If the idealists’ dream of on Indian nation 
over comes true— tvhlch I am inclined to doubt— 
uucionb 8ur\dva]8 like tlio Konkani language ore 
almost eertaiu to disappear. Dr. Chavan has 
IH’odueod a snggostivo paper which bears evidence 
of study of this soraowliat technical subject. 

8. M. EnWABDBS. 


SOTliH AXD QUKRIES. 


DEVAKS IN THE DECC.VN* .VND KONK.VN. 

fil. 

Ojrul e • , , ^ 

t t 

(?) Coral tree No. 80. 

Ia Vole III of Tribes aadCttsh s ttf [SombfVj u Um 

,>*> 

Davanfi. 

» a 

Arie7?iesia phaUeris, 

of dmks, commonly fuum 

anmug tli« and 


Dovnul 

* • 

PhragirtUia comnAmia 

castes of tho Marathi 8j[)oaking parts of the PrcNi- 


Dliumak , « 

.* * 

See Babul. 

denoy, ia given in iho article dealing with Murutlms. 

24, 

Dive (tm-ahe-sath) 

• f 

360 lights. 

Since tins list was compiled, additions iwul «'«irrcc- 

2J* 

Diilmr . . 

• • 

Pig. 

tiond have been mado* PuIJicution of the rewiaed 


Durva. . 

* • 

See Haryali* 

list may stimulate further 

enquiries; X tluuvforo 

SG. 

Ciangudli 

a a 

A bird. 

subjoin the list in its latost fonit for tliu iuforma* 

27. 

(iiiruda 

a a 

The eagle. 

tion of readers of the Indinn AtUifitutrri, 

28. 

Carudvcl (gulvol) 

• ft 

Tinoapom oordijolia. 

List ov Common 

Duvaks. 

29. 

Ghona. . 

a a 

The oibnill. 

No* Kamo* 

Uotauiocil ov othrr 

31), 

Qhoda . • • * 

• a 

Horse* 


equivuienl. 

.11. 

Chondon 

• » 

Cordia rothii 

1, Adad (Udid) , . , , 

Phtiiivolt^s mu it 1^0, 

32. 

Ilalad . • 


Turmeric. 

2. Agada (Agh^a) 

ArhyranthcH 

33. 

liarlitii 

• ft 

Mouse deer. 

3. Ahir 

A fish, 

31. 

Hola , . 

ft ft 

Ringed turtle dove* 

4. Amba 

MungH, 

3.5. 

Haryali {Arkho) 

« ft 

Oynodon daefylon. 

S. Anjana 

Uardwin1<ia bimtu. 

3G. 

Hustidont . . 

■ a 

Ivory. 

6. Apta 

Bnuhitiin ramnnsa^ 

37. 

Had . . 

ft • 

Elephant. 

7> Aral 

Mimoan rubrteauUe. 

3ft. 

Hh'ar . . 

* « 

Aeaoia huaophlaa. 

8, Arati 

hamaia. 

30. 

Ingli . . 


Cfymnoaporia emairgi- 

^ Asoka (oHopaluvaj . . 

Polyalthia Imftjdltt. 




nata. 

10. Avala 

PbijUanthus onbliett. 

40. 

■Tombhul 

. . 

Ettgen4a jambdaiia. 

11. Babul (Dhamak) 

AcacUt arabiw. 

41. 

Jmvavi 

• « 

Sorghum vulgara. 

U. Balde 

A ijlrd. 

42. 

Eabuta 

. .« 

Pigeon. 

Banyan 

.S«.-o Vad. 

•13. 

Kadamli (Kulonib) 

. , 

Antitoeephedua eadam- 

13. Bebeda 

Tcrminalta belt fiat. 




ba. 

W- Bel 

wetmtlm. 

44. 

Kanial 


Lotus. 

IS. Bhoradvaj 

Concal or Crow plioa* 

45. 

Kandyanchi Mai 

. * 

A garland of onions. 


sant {CantnpuB 

46. 

Koranj 

e 1 

Pongtmia giabm. 


rufiftvmia). 

47. 

Kasav 

* * ■ 

Tortoise. . 

18* Biju .. .. .. 

Polecat. 

4S. 

Kosod . . 

• « 

Oaaaia atmearemo. 

17. Bor (Borati) , . . . 

Zityi^ua Jujuba, 

40. 

Ketak (Kegod) 

* *■ 

Screw pine (Pandomiu 

18. OhasCBas) .* 

Blue jay (Ooraeias 




odcfratiaa(mia\ 


indtea). 

50. 

Khair (IChadica) 

■t * 

Aaffpia oa/eefm 

t ?•; 'Chat . . , , ^ ^ 

SpimUng Wheel whir* 


.Khijodo 

1 1 

^ Shaimi. • • ; 


lor* 

61, 

Knife.. 




A sliult of peculiar 

52. 

Koeiha ... 


Tnimeriohulb 


shaiw. 

53. 

ICohala ..... - 

* « 

Pumpkin. 

Chiaoha « , , , , 

Tamarind. 

64. 

Konbada 

< * 

Cook. 
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65. Koya 

66. Evidal . . ' 

Kumbbar Kukde . . 

67. Euuda 

68. Ewhad 

69. Magar 

00. Maodaraolie phul 

Idango 

61. Maryadvol .. 

02. Mhas 

63. Mor (Moracbe pie) . . 

64. Musal 

66. Nag 

66. Nagohampa . . 

67. Nagvel 

68. Nandruk 

69. Nasel 

70. Narvel. . 

71. Nim 

72. Niignadi 

78. Paoh (Paohna) 

74. Padwal 

75. Pahar 

76. Pair .. ‘ .. 

77. Pala 

78. Palaa 

79. PaachPalvi 

80. Paogara 

81. Paokaais 

82. Paratisioha paakh . , 


A hoe. 

See Bharadvaj. 
Andropogon inUrme- 
diuB. 

An axe. 

Croco(^. 

Ploweis of the Bui 

(g. tt.) 

See Amba. 

Jpdmoea h^Aba, 
Bufialo. 

Peacock. 

Bice povinder. 

Cobra. 

Meam ferrea. 

Piper betel. 

PioM retusa. 
Coooanut. 

Premna integrifoUa. 
Melia caadiraoUct. 
'l^texnegundo. 
Pogoatmon patehuli. 
Trieoaanthes miguina. 
Iron bar. 

Fietis rmiphii. 


84. Phal . 
86. Phanaa 


88. Pbankani 

87. Pipal .. .. 

88. Pipri .. 

89. Pithidte Bavle 

90. Portak. (Perkut 7 ) 

91. Baiabanaa 

92. Bndbkin . . 

93. BudEakaha mal 

94. Bnl (Maodar) 

95. Bupen 

96. Sag .. 

97. Salnnkhe 


Butea frondoaa. 
Leaves of five trees. 
BryOuina indica. 

Beed Mace {Typlm 
angwtata). 

Pied vagtail’a wing 
(MotaoUla madaraapa- 
tana). 

Potter’s patter. 

Jack tree (Arlecarpua 
fntegr^oHa). 

Blowpipe. 

Pious religioea. 
Pieuatsieih. 

A doll made of Hour. 
Euphorbia tortUia. 
Qoose or swan. 

(7) Bui {OciMmpia gU 
ganka), 

Bloeoearpua gandtrua. 


Silver. 

Teak ITaOomgrandia). 
A bird (ooimorant 7) 


98. Sandas 
Saundad 

99. Sayar 

100. Shaml 

101. ShftTilflt 

102. Shell .. 

103. Shiade 


Piooen. 
See Sbami. 


apioigara. 
Oonbh shell. 

Goat, 

Palm (Phoanka agbraa. 
tria). 


104. 

106. 

106. 

107. 

108. 


109. 

no. 

111 . 

112 . 


Shisliechi gol. . 
Sone . . 
Sonkavolo 
Survad 

Surya plml 
Tad .. 

Tamatiud 
Tamba 
Tambul 
Tatvad 
Tarvorichi dluir 
Thapatno 
Tulsi .. 


113. 

114. 

116. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

no. 


Vdid .. 
Umbar 
Unta Kontari 

Vnd .. 

Vagh . . 
Varul . . 
Vasanvel 
Vel .. 

Vot .. , 


120. Wagb 


A leaden ball. 

Gold. 

See Bharadvaj. 
Bosha grass (Arxb. 

pogon aehenanthua). 

Sunflower. 

Palm {Boraamafidhd. 
War). 

See Chinch. 

Copper. 

See Nagvol. 

Cassia auriouiata. 
Sword blade. 

Sco Phal. 

Sweet Basil (Oeiffnum 
aanetum). 

See Adad. 


Camel thorn (AbAing 


Pious indica. 

See Wagli. 
White'ant’s nest. 
Coeoulus vUloaua, 
Bamboo. 

Batan cane {Oedamu 
rotang). 

Tigor. 


Equity may fruitfully bo directed to the followii 
points arising from this list. 

No. 3. AAtr.».Tbis is alleged to be a totem amoi 
the Bhils, and to bo tbenameof a certab kindof fls 
I have not boon' able to discover what fish 
SO' called. 

No. 13. Balie—This ig a bird totem, also four 
among the Bhils. I cannot identify the bird i 
named. 

No. 21. Cofcd—Thls is found as a totem amoi 
the Sangameshwari Yanis. I am not certain wheth 
the reference is to real Cwal or to tlie Indian Co» 
tree (Pangara—Erythrina indka). 

No. 90. Purtoh-i^This is the immo of a totoi 
^ 01 ^ ^ Parito. It may bo a sUp for Perh 
IBuph^ tortiUs). I have bssn uubls to fln 
any other equivalent for it. 

Nm92. This is a totem among Bho 

and Mahars. I cannot And a tree of this "am* i 
wrte of ref^oe. Possibly it is connected wit 
^ Afon«iar, i.e., edtotrapis gigemka. a con 

No. 97. «altt»tes_This is a very Imporeai 
Outrakalihis, Malis and Vaajarie. Aoottd 

“;*?o Mbleswnrth, it is the 

»n% one pt ^ oomowals « but b view of the te 
(few* it ia aesiiaWo to seoum mor 

B. z. UNSBoram 
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Arakancsc and Portugaese. 

810. 1*1 l^^l Arukftnc.sc pirates seized the treasure.^ of iShah Shuja, son of Shah 
jahahand Governor of Bengal, who having rebelled against his father and taken refuge with 
the y*" g of Araknn, had bco)i forced by t ho latter to flee from his kingdom and had been killed 
in his flight, •• whether by the K ing’s troops or the pirates is uncertain {Stmirt, p. 281). Ac- 
oordingto Hamilton (IT. 5), certahi Port ugnese banditti, who were among his followers, formed 
a k&id of settlement at the month of Itogiie.*!’ River, 12 miles above Saugor, and committed 
piracies on the trade of the Mugli. 

811. Gautier SohoHten (II, 03—7) tells ua that when he was at Pipli with the Dutch 
fleet in January 1663, twelve well-anned Arakanese vessels put in there. They were full of 
slaves whom they had taken, on their way through the passage of the Sunderbunds, in the 
towns and villages of which they had inudo a great booty of gold, silver and precious storms. 
These and the slaves they offered for sahs to the Dutch, saying that the latter might visit 
them freely at Thieves' Island f ? Rognc.H’ River] if they wished to make purchases. “ The 
Arakanese ” says Schouton “ arc ho cracl that they keep their prisoners tied hand and foot 
iathdr galleys, and even put a rope rovind their necks so that they cannot turn round or move. 
They keep them thtia, half choked, lying on their backs under the rowers’ benches, in a con- 
dition which is quite tinbcarnblc, nn»l they Huffer an inexi^ressible martyrdom.” The Ara- 
kanese took only the vo\mg niul Htrong, ns the old people and children were unsaleable. They 
sold their prisoners to Moors, ChriHtians and Hiwlus » to a cruel slavery, which however is 
raeferable to lying in their gaIU\v« *nntdst their own ordure.” Their galleys were long and 
narrow, built chiefly for swlftnesH, had no sails but as many as 38 or 40 oars. They were 
gritterallyconiDftatud<i.H,l by Portuj^uoHo captiiins who had handsome cabins. They paid tn ute 
to the King of Arakan (see /«m. 180 ahoim) in return for his protection, and from this li® 

a large revenue. The GovcrJior of Pipli was terriiied of them, and as none of his people dar^ 
gonea*theirship8. ho was forccsl to how! a PortugucHc priest as his ambassador. He had good 
reason to be frightened, for though thin visit of the pirates had been long ®*P®®* » * ^ 
nothing to oppose them but a nm<l fort with ridiculously thin walls and a miserable airnmnOTt. 

To avert an attack he was compelled to allow them to trade freely for their slavw booty. 

they, in return for this privilege, giving hhn one tenth of the money they rweived. Sohou^ 

(H, 14X-3) saw these pirates again at Jcllaaoro in January 1664, but m this year i^al ^ 

lost received a Governor sensible and enpubie of his duty. Shaista Khan immedmtely 

about preparations to deal with the pirates. Ho porsuadwl the Dutoh Goveraor of 

to co-operate with him and. informing the iilratcs that the Dutch were a^ut t® 

ottered his protection if they would submit without fighting. Some, un^r a certo topto 

Moor joined him« (Mukhorji, Campos, pp. 164-166). Dilawar Khan (? 

psrisZ Qaeetteer ; or DUal Kha»„ CamiKW, p. 167) of Sandwip was defeated and n^e ptis , 

Sandwip taken in December 1666, and the Arakanese fleet destroyed {Cahum ' 

71-.78). Having gotthePortttguosointo his power, Shaista Khan, says B^er, ^ _ 

“notM he should but as they deserved ” (Pinkerton, VIII, 126). 

cmitA inland and settled in the interior of the Dacca Distno , w 

wmmwnitlae of their descendants are still to be found. 

account rf thcM matte. (H. 117 - 8 ) i. tey nteouratc. 

' ; *1 1, ua. ate .rid tha. Shah Sbaia «ie.ped from A»te, ^ 

whew bit tomb was to bo wen over a hundrotl years iater (Orme, 

; : M IaupiKwothatthiaianotanamol«ttbei:ortuguoaeoqmvalontforCairta.nMaJor. 
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812. Of Dilawar Khan, the Editor of the 8tatutioal Account of Noakhalit (p. 240) 

“ The last pirate of note was one Bilal, Baja of Saudwip, who kept a small army in his pay 
It is related of him that he used to pay great attention to the intermarriage of his subjects 
with a view to producing a high physical type. He considered that the Hindu n uhmlfAn 
descent within the same individual caste was as deleterious to the race as intermsirying ia 
the same family ; and it is said to be from the measures he adopted that the castes of Sand^rip 
have become confused and mixed.” He was eventually captured by the Nawab of Bengal 
(Shaista Khan) and ended his days in an iron cage at Murshidabad. 

818. Though the power of these pirates was now broken, they did not cease to he very 
troublesome. An entry in the Diarff of Streynsham MaOer (I. 322) shows that in 1676 there 
was a fort at Great Thana in the Hugli Biver for defence against the river pirates, ^ 
Arakanese. No one dared live below this fort for fear of being carried off and sold as slaves 
at Pipli. Nor did these wretches limit their outrages to the rivers. Fryer {Hah. Soc.t II. 
152—^) writes No part of these seas are without these vermin [t.c., ijiratos], the Bay of 
Bengal being infested [in 1676] as much as the coast of Coromandel by outlawed Portugal 
and a mixture of that race, the most accursedly base of all mankind, wdio are known for their 
bastard brood, lurking in the mouths of the Ganges by the name of Bacanners [i.c., Arakaners].” 

814. A letter from Dacca, dated 24th December 1678, says that the Maghs had U 
boats near Chittagong, and another letter from Hugli, dated 11 May 1679, says that tb 
English Council objected to lend the Company’s sloops “ on all occasions to fight the 

Arakanners till they are conquered, which according to all likelihood will never be.” On the 
other hand, the Company, in a letter to Bengal, dated 28th September 1687, expUssed the 
opinion that t^e threat of letting loose these pirates upon the Moors in all parts of the Ganges 
was a protection for the English against the Mughal Government (Bowrey, IJak. 8oe, 8 2 
Xn. p. 212, n. 2). . 


815. In the year 1787 it is said that a very large number of the inhabitants of the 
SandMbans (Sunderbunds) deserted their.homes out of fear of the Magh raids. In the time 
of AHv^ Khan (1740-66) the Naib Subah of Southern Bengal, Sadakat Muhammad 
planned an espedition against Arakan in reinisal for the piratical attacks of Magh or Arakan 
fleets, ^e of these, consisting of 60 or 60 boats, apparently en route for Luckipore, he had 

w^edandde^oy^ The expedition was however recaUed before it crossed the frontier. 

{Aa. Aim. Beg., 1799, Mtao. Tracta, p. 166). 

^ 816. On the 27th Sqrtember 1760 the District was ceded by Mir Kasim to the British 

u of 1772 shows a large tract marked as desolated by 

the Maghs. Mr. Beveridge and many other authorities doubt the statement that the Sand- 
arbans wwe ever largely peopled (Campos, p. 26). 

1777*ibiofB*E^Str^! did not ^ediately put an end to this nuisance, for in June 
1777 Major B. E.^berts wrote from Chittagong that, in the |teoceding February Mnshs or 

ofBenMl,-riioIiadbea>oteiedaTOv«na*^^ “***^ 

I constantly prayed for the arrival of theJBkig^ 

hsh to free them from their slavery (A«to«oA«n«olB£wis«ef, 1799 - »f£«5 t> imrA 

ka™g ««a TO to a.ak. « to tt. ,o«e, ot th. BajaTS^S 
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had been airestccl at ■' Akkeeafi ” Akyab) on the borders o£ the Chittagong District and 
had MBTOwly escaped being put to death for net having brou^t tuny presents with them. 
These men reported that the Kaja kept up a standing force of only 300 men, of whom a few 
had matchlocks. The revenue of the country was only about Rs. 80,000. There Were four 
treak kiUaa (forts) containing 700 or 800 guns which had been taken when Chittagong was 
‘under the Mughal Government, but w ere of little use. There were also many ships* guns, 
aaahorB and grapnels taken out of ships which they had captured (Cotton, OhiOagong, p. 226). 

818. Other traces of the Portuguese seamen, who were once the terror of Bengal, may he 
found in the lists of tho crows of tho East India Company's diips, for it was not uncommon 
for these to fill xip deficiencies in their crews by natives of Eastern ports. A very unoompli* 
mentary reference is found in the Log of the Stringer OaUey^ Xsaao Pike Commander, tinder 
date 29th September 17 U “ This alteration proceeds from the severity of the weather 
.... the Sea is not altogether so short as before but very high, violent and dangerous, 
breaking often on the ship, must nccnl bo a great strain to her and we ship much water. 
Our China sailors and some of t he Portuguese are ready to give up the ghost and proffer to take 
no wages for their voyage »t» t hey be excused comeing on deck, but so bad Mcample to the rest 
must not be allowed, tho' they do noegood when th^ be here." So far they retained 
thename of Purttiguese. but .soon they were to be lumped with Asiatic seamen under the 
common title ot Lascfirs. Thus, in the J.x)g of the £ritan,?iia (JohnSomner, Commander) to 
Fort Saint David, Bontiiay, Surnt , Bengal and Madras, 1748*62, there is entered after the list 
of seamen another list of Lawars, tdl of whom, except two, have Portuguese names. The 
other two names are English (Ind. Oil., Marine Records). 

819. Portuguese sailors in Calcutta seem to have acquired a reputation for lawlessness, 
if we are to believe such Htatements as tho following : — “ Tho cool, deliberate and frequent 
assassinations of our countiymcu by that aocumod, despicable, revengeful race, the Portu* 
guese sailora, calls alou<i for thoir extermination from this country " (India QaeeReer or 
CedeuRa Public Advertiser, 17ih iTanuary 1786). 

Chinese. 

820. Koxinga ha<i Jong eherishctl the hope of driving his old masters the Dntoh from 
Formosa, and tho hatred he always felt towards them had been further infiamed by their 
readiness to assist bis Tartar enemies against him. They on the other hand were now in a 
poor state to resist an attack, for, owing to a quaxrel between Governor Cojet and Van der 
Lahn, the Commander of a small fleet sent to suj^rt him in July 1660, Van der La hn had 
withdrawn his ships {Chin, and Jap. Repos.t 3rd April l8Mt, p. 2IM). At last, in May 1661, 
with a fleet of 600 junks Koxinga attacked the island, committing the greatest cruelties, not 
only upon the Dutch, both men and women, who fell into his hands, but also upon the Chinese 
peasanixy. The small Butch fleet that was present was overpowered and all attempts to 
introduce reiuforcementa proved unavailing, At last, after a vigorous defence, seeing that 
there was no hope of succour and fearing to expose the women and children who were with 
him to the horrible tortures which E^xinga infiioted upon any prisoners whom he captured, 
the Governor, Frederick Cojet, on tho let Febroary 1662, surrendered the Fort of Zeelandia 
upon terms of capitulation (which were honourably ob^ved by Koxinga), and the Dutch 
retired from Formosa.** Cojet, in spite of his gallant defence, was diegtaeed and imprisoned 
until the year 1674 (Dubois, 213). The Butch aooounts of this disaster mention various prodi* 
sies which foretold it. A Chinese aooount (H. B. Hobson, R.AJ3, North Ohina Joum., 1876, 

•4 Cojot’N capitulation apparently did not secure the roleaee of tho pnaoners olteady in the faoude 
of Hoxinga, for ia 1663 Koxiaga’s son ofleiod Sort to deUvet up about 100 Dutolmioa and .wMaen and 
®f«t freedom of trade ia Poimosa to the Dutch in return for sUiMWe agsiuMi the Tartars. (Valentyn, 

tooted In OMn. ITapoa. XX, M4>. 
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N.S., XI, p. 37), instead of the meiman seen by the Dutch, tells us of a whale which appeared 
before the f(^ bearing on its back a human figure with dishevelled looks and dressed in 
garments. This account says that Koxinga’s attack was much facilitated by some plane 
brought to him by Cojet’s Linguist or Interpreter, Hopin (Burney, III, 244, calls the traitor 
Pincqua) who had run away after embezzling some thousands from the Treasury. Kmc- 
inga fixed his residence at Zeelandia, which he renamed Qan-ping ching or the Oi^ of PeaoeJ' 
and flushed with success, threatened the Philippines and demanded tribute from the Spaoi* 
ards. The latter agreed to withdraw from Zamboangam in hlindanao although it was thdr 
only defence against the pirates of that island and of Sulu (de Morga, 360 ; Careri in Ghutohill, 
IV, 389 ; Duhalde, I, 91-2 ; Zuniga, I, 302). Fortunately for the Europeans, Koxinga died 
in 1663 (2nd July 1662. Chin, and Jap. Repoe. 1, 428; Imbault-Huart, p. 70), it is said of 
vexaiuon on hearing of the conclusion of an alliance between the Dutch and the Tartars, the 
discovery by the Spanish of a conspiracy of his partisans in the Philippines (for complicity in 
which several thousand Chinese had been put to death), and finally the seduction of one of hie 
wives by his own son (Careri, Churchill, IV, 390).*^ He was succeeded by his son Ching-Ohing 
or Ching-kmg-may (Maogowan, p. 627 ; Duhalde, 1, 92) or as Dubois (p. 214) calls him, Simp^ 
or Sepoan. Though the Dutch lost Formosa, a fleet of thirteen ships from Batavia onfised 
this year against the Chinese pirates on the coast of China and Formosa (Schouten, 1, 441). 

Dutch. 


821. In 1660 the Dutch took Macassar in the Celebes, and in 1 661 Coehin and Cannanore 
in India from the Portuguese (Schouten, II. 53). In 1662 their Admiral Keizerzoon attempted 
to follow the example of Weddell at Canton and force a trade, but was repulsed by the Chinese 
with Portuguese assistance {Ana. amd Mod. Hist, of Chim, p. 72). 

822. In 1663 the Spaniards abandoned the Moluccas (Dubois, ]>. 164). 

English. 


On the 9th July 1662 the Vierge de Bon Port, one of the four vessels which formed 
the first expedition of the French East India Company, on its return voyage to France, was 
taken by E n g lish corsairs off Guernsey. The Captain, Truohot de la Chesnaie, is varionfly 
stated to have died in captivity in the Isle of Wight and to have returned to France in 1667 
(Jules Sottas, p. 19). 

824. The first permanent English Factory at Surat was founded in 1612. From a very 
early date the Factors issued passes. For these they charged a regular fee of ten rupees 
{Leiter from Swat to Calieut, 24th May 1660; Foster. En^m Factories, 1666-60, p. 342). 
But when Bombay was ceded to England, the question arose as to the relations lietween the 
Company’s Agents in India and the King’s officers at Bombay. The Governor of Bombay, 
Sir Hump^y Cooke, encroaching upon the rights, including the power to grant passes, pre- 
viously enjqyed by the Company, the latter obtained an order from Charles II that his officers 
should not interfere with the Company's servants {Court to tiural, 7th March 1665). In 1668 
the^wh made over Bombay to the Company, and in 1687, Mi-. Henry Gary, then Governor 
of Bombay, wbeh now became the seat of the Presidency, forbade the Factors at Surat to 
issue passes. Apparently these passes were merely certificates of honesty and did not entitle 
the ships oairymg tl^^ to auy^ more than immunity from attack by English vessels, 
formaletto of the 16th October 1696, Sm John Gayer mentions that Delhlrilowed to En^. 

B s. 10,000 for small and Bs. 16,000 for great ships, togeth er with the right to carry what 

«T, 01 connection with Koxinga, who was then threatenmg an 

L h Wy ■»*. vUta,. . „,h to.*,*.* 
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freight they could get. These terms were not remunerative. The Dutch oomputctl that they 
had lost Rs. 10,000,000 and the French refused to furnish convoys. On the 4th November 
1710 the Court of Directors wrote to Bombay, pointing out that Angria was charging a pass 
duty of one rupee a kbandi [«560 lbs.] whilst the British charged the Suraters one rupee a ton 
[22^ lbs.] and suggesting that the suppression of Angria would be good business (Bomb. Qaz . 
XXVI, I, 24.28, 269). 


Malays. 

326. In December 1603 Schouteu was at the islands of Seier and was that the 
inhabitants used to raid the coast of Queda (in the Malay Peninsula) for booty and for slaves, 
some of whom they ate (Sohouten, II, 141). 

Barbary Rovers. 

826. I have already mentioned that homeward.bound Indiamen were exposed to attack 
from the Barbary pirates. The Sieur Dubois says (p. 8) that on the 18th April 1669 he saw 
two of them between Capes Finisterre and St. Vincent, the usual haunt of Turkish corsairs 
They approached under Dutch coloura, but hauled off as soon as they saw the French flag 
“ which they feared more than any other.” 

827. On the 24th December 1676 the Court of Directors ordered the Captains of the 
EagUt Ealcm and Johanna to keep a course thirty leagues west of the Madeiras in ordm? to 
avoid Turkish and other pirates who lay in wait about those islands and in 1674 had nearly 
surprised one of the Company’s ships (Streymham Master, I., 217). On the 17th February 
1681—2 they instructed Captain Wildoy of the Wdfim to keep company with the DorriU 
and other Company’s ships until out of danger from Algerine pirates (Hedges, HI, x). 

Arabians. 

828. In 1670 a fleet of Muscat Arabs raided and plundered Diu, but were finally driven 
out with great slaughter by the Portuguese (Hamilton, I, 187.9), 

829. About this time an Arabian trader, who had killed a Portuguese gentleman at 
Mozambique, made his escape in a boat, which chance conducted to the island of Johanna. 
There, by his ability and the assistance of a few of his countrymen, he made himself Prince 
of the island (Raynal, I, 332). Apparently the Arabs now established themselves as a ruling 
race in Johanna. (Bee pira. 766 below). 

Malabarese and Sanganians. 

880. Of the Malabar pirates in 1670, the Sieur Dubois writes (p. 31) : — *! There are some 
of the Maiabars along this coast who, with numbem of dhows will attack the vessels they see, 
of whatever nation they may he ; and when they can take a vessel there’s no quarter tac those 
who are therein ; otherwise for the most part they cut the nerves of their hams and then keep 
them as slaves to water their beasts ; they cut the sinews of their legs in order that they cannot 
run away and save themselves. The vessels of Europe do not feaa* these Malabar pirates 
because they are fine vessels well armed. They have several times attacked our French 
vessels, who have given them such a warm reception that they have not dared to attack others.” 
Monsieur Dellon (p. 116) speaks more specially of the Muhammadans of the Mhlabar coast, 
where he found himself in 1670, denouncing them for their cruelty towards their slaves.** 
Aocprding to him, they respected no passes, by whomsoever they might be given, ho reli||ion, 
no nation, nor did they spare their own friends or neighbours if they met them at sea. In 
taking out a new vessel, their first object was to initiate it with the blood of the first Ohristiain 
they took prisoner. They would ransom other’s, but not Christians. Unlike other Malabaar 

6® M. Dellon, iu descTlbing the miseriee of the pneon at Datnaun, where he wae detained in 1678, 
eaye that some years earlier certain Malabar pirates were incarcerated there and the horrible famiM whidfa 
they sofiered induced forty, out of about fifty, to strangle themselves with their turhans. (/ngmsMea <*i 
S8). 
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pirates, they wore beards, turbans and vests. In theii’ paws (galley shaped vessels carrying 
from five to six hundred men) they infested the Indian coast as far as the Bed Sea, but rarely 
attacked European vessels, of which if they took any, it was generally by surprise. In June 
1670, he tells us (p. lS2) of Ootta or Cognali {i,e. Padepatam or Kunhale ; see para. 168 above), 
which gave its name to “ the most famous pirate in those seas ” and of one Conleas Haroal 
of Bargara, “ a rich Mahometan merchant and famous pirate in these parts ”, whom he 
visited on business. DellOn was himself, when travelling by boat, taken and pretty roughly 
treated by the followers of Oognali, but was set free after a few days, the French having made 
a treaty with the Zamorin who was Oognali’s overlord. On page 169 Monsieur Dellon says 
that the Mhlabar corsairs had recently taken a Hoy belonging to the French Company (and 
worth £2000), which they had sold to the TCing of Aohara, a little north of Goa. 

881. Among certain xrroposals made to the Company by the President and Council of 
Surat, relating to the Island of Bombay (Forrest, BomA. Records, 1, 52) is one, vk., No. 5, 
dated Surat, 6 Feb. 1671 : — “ That for the greater security of the port against Malabars, 
Sangonas and Arab pirates certain seadaws be established for encouragement of privateers 
to go out in search of said pirates, to whom the Company may lend a fngate or other vessels, 
which they would build, on certain conditions, viz., the said vessel or frigate to have so ipany 
shares of what prizes shall be takdn and the rest to be divided among the adventurers according 
to their respective proportion. It will be seen that 24 years later (see para. 446 behio), it was on 
this very principle that Captain Kidd was sent out to catch pirates. The “ Sangonas ’’just 
mentioned were, of course, the Sanganians. So notorious were these at this time, that in 
Ogilvy’s Adas (1670) Cutch is described (p. 203) as Sanga (Bom. Qaz., XIII, ii, 713 n). Fryer 
(n, 162) writing in 1676, says : — ” We braced our sails close, in expectation of the southern 
gales, which met us about the 19th degree of North Latitude. Hero in this large field of 
water, tiie S i n g ani an pirates wreak their malice on the unarmed merchants, who, not long 
able to redst their unbounded lust, become tame slaves to their lawless rage and fall foom the 
highest hopes to the humblest degree of servitude. These are dike cruel and equally savage 
as the Malabars, but not so bold as to adventure longer in those seas than the winter’s blasts 
have dismissed them, retiring with their ill-got booty to the coasts of Sinda, where they begin 
to rove nearer their dens of thievery, not daring to adventure combat vdth the Malabars, or 
stir from thence till the season makes the Malabars retire.” 

Chinese. 

882. In 1670 the English obtained permission to establish a Factory at Amoy. This 
proving to be a loss, owing to the extortions of the local authorities, the ruinous system of 
barter adopted, and the interference with trade by the Chinese pirates, after ninetemi years 
it was abandoned. (Anc. and Mod. Hist, of China, p. 73). 

888. After Koxinga had taken Formosa, the Dutch attacked and disabled a large junk 
of his with 300 men on board. It however escaped into Nagasaki but with only nine men alive. 
Koxinga complained to the Japanese, who made the Dutch then in port pay compensation. 
On the other hand, when in 1672 the Dutch ship Kuylenberg was stranded on the coast of 
Formosa, the crew murdered and the cargo plundered, the complaints of the Dutch at Nagasaki 
were completely ignored (Kaempfer, II, 67 — 68). 

884. In 1673 Ohingrking-may, son of Koxinga, defeated the King of Fokien and in 1674, 
took the Pescadores. In 1678 he again invaded China and died in 1681 (Chin, and Jap. 
Bepos., I, 428), being succeeded by his son Ching-ke-fan or Ching-k’i-shwang (Dubois, 1, 92). 
Maegowan (p. 632) says by his brother Ko-shwang. 

885. In 1682 the Tartars having reduced Fokien, the Manohu Governor Yau offered a 
free pardon to the Chinese who had followed Koxinga to Formosa, and when many of them 
had desert^ Obfog-ke-fan, Yau’s fleet took the Pe^adores and forced Ching-ke-fon (in July 
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1838) to surrender Formosa and to retire into honouralile oaptivily at Pekin udth the title of 
Prince (Duhalde, I, 92). In the Factory Secorda {China and Japan, vol. 2) it is stated 
that Simponoan, King of Ty wan, was defeated by the Tartar Admiral Sego, (or Shih Sang, see 
Le Ung Bing, p. 372) , and so compelled to give np Formosa. A lettw from Messrs. Mbse and 
Dubois to the Madras Council dated 30th December 1686 {LeUere to Fort 8t. George) says that 
Formosa was conquered by the then Governor of Amoy called “Jonkon ToDoyaw.” 
Haogowau (p. 633) says that the Chinese commanders were Shi*lang and Tau K’bshang and 
that they were assisted by the Dutch. 

836 . FourorflveDutchmen, with their families, “prisoners for many years to Coxsing” 
were released by the Tartar's, when they took Formosa, and sent in the English ship Delight 
to giftm {8armd Baron to Madras, date Siam, 15tli Nov. 1684). 

887. Before they took Foi'inosa, the Chinese heard that there were gold mines in the 
esfltem part, so, on its reduction, they sent an expedition for their discovery. The commander 
failing to find the mines, but seeing some ingots in the huts of the peasants, invited the latter 
to a feast, made them drunk , and cut their tluoats. In reprisal, the natives raided the Chinese 
portion of Formosa and did much damage {Lettrea Edijiantes et Ourieuses, XVm, 426). 

In 1687 Captains Williams and Howol, Englishmen in the service of the King of, Siam, 
were ordered to expel a number of Chinese who, driven from their country by the Tartars, 
had taken refuge in Cam1>udia and maintained themselves by piracy. The two captains 
carried their prisoners to Macao and handed them over to the Tartar authorities {Collection 
of Voyages, hy Oapt. William Dampier, printed by James and John Knapton, 1729, Vol. IT, 

pp. 106~~106). 

Duteh. 

888. In 1672 the East India Company sent out the Experment (Captain Ldmbrey) and 
the Bctom (Captain Dclboo) to open a trade at Taiwan in Formosa and in Japan. The ifo- 
p&iment was captured by the Dutch on the 9th December. The Betrnn arrived at Nagasaki 
on the 29th June 1673, but was refused permission to trade on the grounds (cleverly suggested 
by the Dutch) that the King of England had married a Portuguese Princess (see para. 268 
oiove), and that the cross on St. George’s ensign argued a similarity of rel:^n with the 
Fottiiguese (Bruce II, 347-8). As war had been declared before the capture of the Eaperimeni, 
this was not technically piracy, but as it ignored the usual allowance of time for warning, it 
was a piece of sharp practice, very mutfh like piracy, 

Arabians. 

839. In February 1674 Muscat Arabs attacked Bassein and plundered the houses and 
churches (Orme, Hist. Fragments, p. 46 ; Anderson, p. 180). 

840. On the 16th January 1677-8, Henry Gary wrote to the Company that a drip 
under English colours (Captain William May) and belonging to Callian, in Sivaji’s territory, 
had been seized by Arabs in the Boad of Cong. These Arabs hod four ships cruising off 
Babelmandeb to intweept the Portuguese ships bound for Mecca {Hedges, 11, 327). 

Malays. 

841. In 1676 a small English vessel (Captain Samuel Wore) was taken off Queda by some 
pirates known as Saleeters. Ware and two of his men were killed. These Saleetera were, 
apparently, natives of the coast islands of Malacca {see para. 406 bdow), and were aioonstomed 
to cruise off Junkoeylcm and Pulo Sambila (Bowrey, pp. 237, 262). 

842. In April 1677 the Agent, Mr. Samuel White, and a number of othw Englishmen 
were murdered at Bantam by Javanese pirates (Bruce, II. 404), 

Ualabarese. 

848. In 1674 Dr. John Fryer was present at the rescue of a Dutch slnp from MaJal^ 
pirates between Vlngurla and Goa. l«ater on, in 1676, his ship was attacked near Goa by a 
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iMge Malabar pirate, from which they had rescued a grab. The pirate carried about 60 
fighting men besides the rowers “ who threw stink pots and plied chambers and small shot, 
flung stones and darted long lances and were with difficulty driven ofT,” The pirate captain 
and three or four chief men were killed in the fight (II, 16, 29). 

844. Fryer (1. 144) tells us that a rooky island near Mangalore was known as Sacrifice 
Island because of the butchery on it of some Englishmen by pirates, whose chief lived at Dhtw. 
mapatam in the Malabar District. Hamilton (I, SOS) says that the rock took its name from 
the massacre of a number of Portuguese by the people of Kottika when the* Portuguese first 
came to India. Forbes (I, 203) ascribes the name to the massacre of an English orew early 
in the 17th century. John Pike in his Journal (f . 179 b) says that Sacrifice Rook was an faiand 
off Caliout, and Cornwall {(^sermtions, p. 26) places it three leagues off shore from CaUout. 
{See para. IS above). 

846. In 1676 a large Malabar vessel, after a hot engagement off Diu with a Portuguese 
took refuge in Bombay harbour. The Portuguese Captain-General of Bassein threaten^ to 
attack Bombay if she was not given up, but meekly accepted the Deputy Governor’s refusal 
{Bom. Qaz.f XXVI, 61, 64). 

846. Between 1676 and 1707 Khem Saw'unt, namesake and descendant of the founder 
of the Savantvadi dyhasty (see para. 260 above), established his independence of the Mughal 
Government (Bomb. Sel.t N.S., X, 1). 

847. In 1677 Ali Raja, a chief of Kota®i, having taken an Englishman in a Daman vessel, 
put him to a cruel death when Mr. Bourohier refused to ransom hun. In June an expedition 
was sent to punish him, Another Englishman, Isaac Watts was, murdered by the Cota pirates 
because he refused to turn Muhammadan (Row. Otas., XXVI, i, 66, 76, 80 ; Anderson, p, 178). 
Ali Raja was a title meaning, in Tamil-, Lord of the Sea, and taken from the f&ot 
that though only a subject of Colaatry the Chief so named w*as Lord of the 
Laccadive Islands. The Dynasty came into existence about the tenth century when 
Muhammadanism was introduced into Malabar and according to one account a Colastry Prince 
was converted to that religion, or according to another account, a Colastri Princess married 
one of the Muhammadan immigrants. At any rate the line of descent was through the sister 
according to the Malabar Hindu custom,, and each succession needed ratification from Colastry. 
The family name of these Princes appears to have been Mainale or Mamarke. Chanter Vissoher 
gives it in Turkish or Moorish as Mahomet Ali Caamo (Logan’s Malabar, 1, 193, 238, 862a. 
Van Bheede’s Memorandmn on ibe State ofMahlm in India office, Home Miscellaneovet 456 B, 
p. 271. Adrian Moens’ Memorandim, p. 147). VanRheede, says (p. 141) that Cotta was <»ie 
of the places of refuse, which were to be found in every Malabar Rajaship or Kingdom, to 
which no criminal, however great his crime, could be pursued. 

848. Inl679, inreprisal for the English allowing tlm Mughal fleets to shelter near Bombay, 
Sivaji occupied the island of Kenery (IGianderi) whilst the Sidi occupied that of Heaer; 
(Underi), thus presenting a constant menace to that port. In October the English nnsuocess- 
fully ai^iempted with a small contingent to drive Sivaji’s force out of Khanderi. Sivaji’s 
men easily put to flight the native boats hicluded in the English sc[uadron, but were repulsed 
withgreatslaughter when they attempted to take the Itevmge commanded by Captain 
Minohin (Andersom p< 174). 

8^. During the course of this year the Bombay Government armed three shUxtrs, or 
native trading boats, with 40 men of the garrison as a protection against pirates (Orme, fliaf. 
Frag,, p. 79). . • V ^ 

•7, 1 piesTune this was Ali Raja of Caonaaoie, the Baja of Kadattanad (between the liabe and 
Ij^tta Rivers, originally part of Kolattiri, lanes, Malfib. Ok,, pp. 431, 433). 
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The Arihahroem is one of the six requisites of a writing (lekhcmmjMd) : arthahramah 
(di^osition), mthbaniha^ (subsequent connection of the same), parip&rnaUl (correct and 
conscious completion), {9S!) m&dhuryam (unartifioial, happy ideas and expression), auidrym 
(choice language), and epasta^m (eaSy intelligibility). With these merits, we must enumerate 
the faults to be avoided {Ukhadogdh, p. 75), viz., ahdntlh (clumsiness, see bdlow), vydghd. 
tah (opposite of aathbandha), pwnmtkkm (repetition), apaSabdah (grammatical 
see above), and mihplamh^<> The ideas which find expression here, are further developed 
at great length in the AhnkJcdraSdstra : rnMhurya and avMrya under identical names 
epa^icUva as prasdda (cl. BMmctha, II. 3), vydghdiah = apahramam {ibid., IV. 20), 
pmarukktm {ibid., IV. 12), apasabdah = ^oMaUm {ibid., IV. 22). The definition of pag^, 

first part, the vdkyadosa {Kdvyapmk^a, VTI. 63), and by its second part 

{hetaO), opens up a question which Bh&maha treats at great length in his fifth Pariocheda 
but which Dai^diQ (HI. 127) would rather leave undiscussecl, as being irrelevant to the 
Alaihk&ra. Prom the parallels quoted above, it follows that there existed a stylistic method 
at the time of Kautfiya, which has later probably merged in the correspon ding portions of 
the and which, in so far, can be regarded as precursor of the latter. Be 

this as it may, the stylistic requirements as th^ are specified in the l^deanddhikdra can, 
in any case, belaid down, only with reference to a language, which by long literary use, has 
been brought up to no small perfection ; and this was indeed the classical Sanskrit ; it would 
be absurd to expect a stylistic fineness of that sort in a popular dialect, as it is to be had 
in the inscriptions ai Atoka.^i 


The conclusion at which we have arrived on the strength of the foregoing considerations 
viz,, that the classical Sanskrit was the official, if not perhaps the only language in the Idng’s 
office, seems to stand at variance with the fact mentioned above, (968) that the olassieiq 
Sanskrit is first used in inscriptions from the second century a.d. onward. In order to remove 
this conflict, we cannot urge that there might have been two entirely different categories 

of royal decrees, since KautUyamentionsamongthe eight kindsw of also the parihdm, 

documents of royal favour, I however think that the difficulty can be carried nearer to 


80 The meaning is not quite clear. The definition is STVfif SFifaiCBf ^ 

I Av(wvoisosplaiaed(p.72)a8 qfri 1 liobablyth 

ftmdatt^talideaiBsinulartothatm Winano; qff^ •*r qqiPlVn’ I on IT 2 2 ii 

conns^ with the property belonging to o/ae. VSinana undentands by vikyo here connected word 

■? something eimilaiw-thfl expression of an idea by word 

rwG^g betw^ one tmd tluee. The samiplam is a fault in the true mode of writing, but if wit 

art, is a quality of pathetic poetry (compare also ehdrtham, Vdmana, II. 2. U). 

ii laying down avdOrym (ss <vramy<^ os a requisite c 

i Fd«Kmo, (II, hngrOmyamislckcmdknpraygazam; tmdor tM, woul 

fall in all likelihood all words of the popular dialect I ,«««**«• wvw 

8* They are t 


qifriiSRVf qv I 

virawfi^ll 

The de^tlon of a patihAra nina th w t-r* 

TO* irtr II (Page 73^ 
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gdntioQ itt the following way : The firwfc of tlio h,khado^as is akdnti, olntwHiriAffB of 
document; it mcatw having a black leaf {kdkpatraMm), and bad, uneven, and faded letters 
(t^i^m^virdgd'Icfaralvam). Therefore what is intended here is only letters or documents 
M we written on loaves" in ink ; there is no mention cither here or anywhere else in the 
of inscriptions on slono or copper>pIateu. Theso appear to have been introduced 
or at least to have attained to common use, first under Adoka. The employment of the 
popular dialect on such documents, to bo available to the commonalty, foUowed as a matter of 
course, and at least did not stand in conflict with ancient custom. It is possible to suppose 
that this use survived long, till the official language hero also pervaded the King’s private 
ficnhes and suppressed tho Prakrit. 


In what procwlfs, many litcrury-historical questions have already been referred to j 
ve shall now try to cxhil>it in a coimcclod mannor, what can be gleaned from the KcMtiUya,, 
regarding tho condition and extent of tho Sanskrit Literature in the fourth century before 
Christ. Tho enumeration of what constitutes^^ tho fro^, i.c., thethcolc^y, proves that the 
Vedio literature had come to a close : the four Voflas, and the .six Ved&ngas. The liMmeSa, 
was regarded as the fifth Voda, as it is already so called in the CUndogya Up., VH. 1 . 4 ; 
2 , 1 } 7, 1 : itihdaapurd^ah pafimma vcMndm vedetk (while in BthadAr. Up., II. 4 . 10 j 
IV. L 2 J 6. 11, Itihdta and (083) Purd^a are sometimes mentioned as two words, and some, 
times, as a compound). One cannot now unreservedly regard Itihdaa and liihdsaveda as 
idantioal, as I had formerly done through inadvertenccB^ since what KautUya understands 
by ItiMM, ismenikmed by him in !. &, p. lO:purdn 0 m iHvrUam dl^pdyiko’ddktm^am 
iamaidotmn arthndd^tram w'ttiikdMh. Tho inclusion of tho Arihaidstm, which does hot 
bdoQg to the Traifi, but forms a vidyd by itstif, proves, that not all that is Itihdm, is also 
therefore Itikdtaveia, Wo can have a clear idea of the Itihdsaveda, if wo bring before our 
mind the JSSe^tdiMraia, siiico tve find in' it, the oxprnssions veddh .... dkfvydmpa%- 
emd^, III. 2247 ; V. 1861 ; and wddh .... MakdbMraiapiaficanid^, I. 2418 ; KII. 
13027 ; these expressions evidently stand on tho same lino as the ojqiression iHMsa- 
purttfoljr pallcama oeddndm veiah of the Chand, Up. If we however regard, that all 
the constituent parts of tho UihAm, including the Dharm- and Ar^iditraa are 
iaoluded in the MaMbMroki, then wo see no possibility of sharply differentiating the 
Jfilkba and the liihdMmia. liihftsa seems to denote all thatwhiohrestson oral tradition, ox* 
oepting tho Bevelation proper, and which is not tho subject of logical demonstration. If such 
things bore a religious chsracter, then thoy may bo assigned to the IlMmeda. Now, as 
itgards tho individual corajiouont parts of the Itih&sa, the difference between pwdijfd and 
«Wf«o might have consisted i!i this, that the first was legendary, while the latter was more 
or less historical, A minister was to avail himsdif of these in bringing to the right path a 


W Fatrdcam, a Iwf, wprwM'iUv Ot* pAywr. In II. 17, p. IW, it is ssid i WfafiHiaSjprrWT I TM is 

O>i0ha fAin. awordinR to /*IV. is ISoroMta /aWI(/'ormisj however, Hoerolehaspointed 

out in his srtiete i -‘^Vn opi«r»phic*l Note un Pelm-leef, I’apcr and Biroh-bark." JASB., LXIX, pp. p3 ft. 
that the wln».palm Sumanun fl. iws i»en inicducecl i» India only late from Africa s as a matter of fact, 
uo^ldttd of palm is mentioned in the chapter of the KuufiBi/a treating of spirituous drinks (II. 25, p. l2ef0* 
WhWt kind of palm is to be undenlnnd hy /dfo. Is unceriaijn, since, we do not know any palm- except those 
■•htloBaa, whose leaves were used as yniper. A BhOrjapatra naturally signifies bark of the birch, 
which even BOW is called bhdff-ptttr, 

“ I w r^ Wft tr t ftfifr "tr bv* 1 fwr 

I. 3, p. 7. 

** In the SUtungtMehit <Isr k&nt PtM, AM. tter Ifssssflsem'iWt* 1911, p. 789. 
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• and Adm, appear to oeiong to tne pnra^jia-type } tnose oi 
p. 41, for showing the eril ways practised by women* b< 

may well therefore be iUvrUas. An AWiydyikd should have been a narrative in prose, and 
should correspond to the later ^ikhydyihA and JeatM. Finally the vddJmanm were protoblv 
moral lessons and narratives such as those that aa-e often introduced in the Mah^bUmla with 
the verse; aMi/jgyvMhwim^ 

Weoouldregard the MahAb^ata&s a redaction of the ItiliAsaveda, as a sothhUd thereof 
That however such a mhMtd existed at the time of Kautilya, is very doubtful, or at least 
cannot be proved. In any case the Mahdbhdrata did not still exist in its present or any an- 
proximately similar form, as J. Hertel seems to consider in WZKM., XXIV, p. 420. Inde^' 
the mention of the names Duryodhana, Vudhifthira and RAvaija, proves that the story of the 
(970) MahMhdriOa and the Bdmdyana was known ; probably epic poems too, of their contents 
alrea^ f *^0* liowever imply that the stories and legends of the pwnfnotype’ 

existed in (the form of) a collection which should have been mm’god in the JMaMbMraia 
Two reasons go against such a theory. In the first place, only some of the legendary stories 
mentioned by ^utflya, are to be found in a corresponding manner, in the Mahdbhdrata 
w»., those of Atla I. 76, Duryodhana, DaAbhodbhava, Haihaya Arjuna ( = KdrttavSS' 
Vmpx and Ag^ya, and^barisa N 4bh%a ; other stories however are wanting in the M 
bMrata, m., those of DAi;idakya,3® TAlajaijgha and Ajabindu Sauvira. In the second 

Kautilya is different from that as standing in the MaMr 

bWala however /Mjf-lJ*’ H? Kopdj Jammejayo brShrmtietu vikrdntahi the MtM- 

haf IV.’ b^rmJuaydm, XII. ICO. Further, Kautflya 

the however says’ (1^107 «<»m^ co/oW Hi bruvOnab; 

t>d. More important is the w u t .. j wcamm rdjam abravH em’vaaddku 

Kaut^f -n “ s «^ording to 

the original form of the storv 8t tbis being in agreement with 

Vi8v&Stoa.^Tva;ndNS XVI. 1, they only jeered at 

to above, it is L'd ; ’ ^ ^ ^ chapter from the Kau^iliya, referred 

wnytssfr ftrtfSs»ar; I 

that J«madagn^*!^^tverr^^^Fi^lt nothing to the effect 

VUI. 3, p. 327,4ere^ is following foot. In the KaMa, 

Dn^yndiinna. “No," 

parties has to lose,”S8 < « if o*- ffain« • ^*9thira show that in gambling one of the two 
^ntraste what Yadhi^thia lose ^rtth KautUya 

lost with what Jayatse^gkin^ therefore also what 

who deprives him at gambling of his MnlV^ however, the brother of Nala 

he is oahed ^ts^.^M^' P«6ikara, while according to PWuna 
MaMlh&rata ; it is however by itself not i occur in similar relation in toe 

xuxproUUetbet the, brother of Nala might origi^y . 

• I “"i -«• *’• 

•• ?«t«p,wTOnrtrs^ 
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Itave been so called, because his father was called Viraseua, and his two children were called 
ladrasena and Indrasenft, i.e., they had names connected with (the word) sena. If, therefore, 
of (971) the legends contained in the Kaut^iya, six occur in a corresponding form in the 
five in a divergent form, and three are wanting there, we must therefrom con- 
olTide,that the stock of legends had passed through a change during the period intervening 
between the time of Kautilya and its redaction in the MahdbMrata ; the older form of the 
story preserved by Kautilya regarding the destniotion of the Yrsnis, proves in particular 
that there did not still exist a redaction of the MaJtMJtArata ascribed, to Vyftsa Erspa 
Dmipdyctna, or that it had not still attained to any canonical recognition in the 
Bcahmanio oiroles. 

However from another point of view, it can bo proved from the Ktm^i^ya that the art of 
epic poetry itself had reached a high degree of poifeotion in tiie fourth century s.o. The 
metre of the Kautiltya generally agrees exactly enough with that of the Bdmdyaifa.*^ In the 
tiiree hundred ilokas in the Kaiitiliya, there are to be found the following numbers of Vipulfts ; 

1, 36 ; II, 27 ; III, 53 ; IV, 3. In the second VipulA, the final syllable is always long, in ihe 
first, only one short, p. 2 17 ; in tho third, twelve times, in the fourth, twice. The caesura in 
the third VipulA falls six times on a aafhdJii vowel, onoe, on the fourth. For comparison, 

I may mention the same phenomena in tho Bdm&yai^a (the first hundred pages of SoUegel, 
part II) and those in Naikt, the numbers in tho brackets giving the vanishing oases of the 
short finalsyllable. Itdfndya^a, I, 60 (1) ; II, 50 (0) j HI, 40 (12) | IV, 2 (1) } NcUa, 1, 136 (8)j 
n, 69 (2) ; III, 60 (27); IV, 17 (3); V, 1 ( - - - - ). The reoed^ of the fourth 
Vipuld, and tho marked continuance of the long vowel at tihe end of the second and fourth 
Vipulfl. in the Kauiiliya, place that work in closer relation to the metrical practice of the 
Bdm&ya^a than to that of the Mahdbhdrata. In this direction too, point the seven Triftubh 
ilohM to be found in the Kaitiiliya : they are correct IndravajrSi and Upendravajrfii tiokw ; 
and none of thorn of a free construction. Probably the Adikdvyem, the BAmdya^tt was 
already existing, under the influence of which, the decisive employment of the tloka metxe in 
poetry seems to have been brought about. It can however be supposed that there also 
existed Ihen other K&vyas. Though indeed we do not come across anything regarding 
E&vyas and literary dramas in the KaiaiiHya, stiil (972) the dramas and the Buddhacarita of 
Ailvaghoi^ make it plausible that these classes of literature had behind them a long develop- 
ment before the second century b.o., and that therefore they may reach back to the foui^ 
century. 

Finally I may bring together what we can gather from the KauliUya regarding the 
ooutemporaueous literature. Besides the Vedio literature and what belonged to it, the 
Trivarga was treated of in systematic works : DharmaSAstra (mentioned I. 6, p. 10 1 m, 1, 
p. 160), Arihaidstra and A!d}na^<!s<ra (see above, p. 963£.=*p. 184£.ofthistrandetion). Of 
thephiloBophioal systems there were existing, S&mkhya, Yoga and Xiok4yata, though we know 

•• There is » pAda of seven syllaWea on p. 413, which is probably on error of the MS. or of the edition. 
Two nine-syllable pdetae ooeur on pp. 418 and 420 in magic fortnulsB. These I naturally leave but of con- 
sideration. Verse 4 on p. 240 ( sss 251) is prasented In its second pAda in a garUed fotm. . 

40 There is of coarse no question here of profesftional bards, story tellers, mimic-aotoro, who a** menfam^ 
ottwienough {compare Hertei,l.o.,p. 422, but only ofautliors <tonientionwhom,Rau^7® 

As nitards the Sdtas and Mfigadhos, I might mention that there were two {Oaesesbf th^ to bcdiatiogm^ 
frbih each other j (1) the usual, who aoeording to the theory are ptoWloww bawes (namely, Vs^a ^d r 
mans, Kiatciya andfT), and (2) thosaoallad PaurOiilcih arising frwA *bs ia^.ma«io|os cl the .first two oastet. 
' CtB. 7, p. IW), 
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not how far these systems had received a literary Ireutment.'** The (.{rammar Vy&hmn 
as the VedAiiga) was represented by PAijini’s work. JVsides this, there was Method or 
Rhetorio which treated of questions of syntax aivl stylo. The JyiAina is mentioned a » 
Vedftfiga ; the statements in 11. 20 appear to have been taken therefrom. The oft-mentioned 
Mauhdrtika (pp. 38, 246) proves the pre-existence of primitive astrtdogy ; the tithig and the 
nahatras (p. 349) play an important part in it ; and the planets \v(*re already known, of which 
Venus and Jupiter are expressly mentioned (p. 110), Other hraiieho.s of Divination are 
to be deduced from the names of their represesntatives, Ivartant iUa and Naimittika, who aint ig 
with the Mauhdrtika were employed at the court on a fixed sularyt V. 3. j» 246 « 247 of the 1919 
Edition). Among other Sdairaa, there is also expressly jnentioned tlie Dlidtu4d3lra,(lt. 12, 
p. 81). This particular thing, in itself appearing petty enough , i.s however of general importance 
inasmuch as it shows, how much all conceivable Kubjects found at that tinu^ exposition in the 
form of d&stras ; all things worth know'iug could be the sjibjeet of a sMra. VVe have seen 
that KautUya himself put into use all (pertinent) sustras eoueerning his rules about tlie writs 
(J^dsana) of the king, and that, he insists on the King*.>} adviser (aiuatyu) Itavlng a thorough 
knowledgeof the Sistras. He says (1. 9, p. 10) : SamdmvidycOhfiah Hlpam Msiraoaktu^meMn 
(omMyd^nAm i.e., the king should satisfy himself, with the lielp of specialists, 

whether the royal advisers know the aiiis, and pos.se.ss the mastery of the sastras. For those 
who are here implied by the word eamdrutoidyoi (the same expression retiurs at p. 240, 1. 10 » 
p. 248, 1. 11) and are called vidydvantah on p. 240, 1. 7 ( « 248, 1 . 7), the epithets pa^ditaand 
^trin were usual in later times. (973) As is well-known, the classical period falls under 
^e purview of the 4&stra, and the PaixUt ischaraetcrislie of that period. Fixun the jratfr 
we see that at its time, the idelra had already attained a position dominating the 
ii^llectual life of India. Thus wo arrive at the couvieiiun (hat the fourth century B.o. 
diould belong to the olassical period, maturing to full development . Tlic Vedio period was 
howevw at that time long oonoluded, and bcloitgcd to an antiquity lying very far behind. 

THE ECONOMIC IDEAfi FROM THE KAMA-SUTKA. 

By Poor. J. N. SAMADDAR, B.A., P.U.E.S., F.R.Hist.S., M.U.A.S, 

VItsyayana’s Rdma^SUtra has generally Ixjen viewejl with aversion as bcung a book 
which deals irtth erotics only—a Fade-meoum for a gay iothario ; but here and there we do 
get sufficient indications in the work giving prominence to economic topics and ideas, so that 
we may review many of the actions described from the ceonomio point , It may be said, 
indeed, that, even in this book which deals prineijiaily with Kdrna^ theiviure questions treat- 
ing of weal* and. that suffloient importance is attached to the necessity for wealth, proving 
that the prinoiplw underlying production, distribution and eonsuuiption of wealth received 
dno attention from the ixi aneient India, who arc generaliy considered to have' 

oriented all their studies towards philosophy exolusivoly. 

ISie very beginning of the Kdma-Sdim supports our contention. The author oojn* 
menoes his book by saluting the three mryaa^^kamut, artha and kdma. Though the last 
was the main theme of bis discourse, he does not forget that there are three main purposes in 

*1 t have referred to the faot (these SUaungiSkHiihtft 1911, p. 741) that the later write*# dfeimed 
ter the that it was an AtmamidsA, Kautilya does not theoretkoHy piit forward tldS'^hkhs^ 

But praetiesUy; w so far as the education of the princes is concerned, he too is of the same view » hi*' 
suo^e^ ; since, wcording to I. », p. lo, the jnrlnce, after bis Vptinayma, should learn the (Mffi shd 
from tile Siffaa. The iitfa must have been careful to see that the prince ieamt no bet«»do* 

ptUJOIopnJs 
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one’s life dharma, artJM and kdma are really inter-dependent to bring about success 
jjj lifo—all these throe have to be studied, after the manner of the great teachers who have 
prepounded the principles of these three principal objeots which a man should strive to attain 
in life. Evidently with this object in view, Vatsayana recommends that a man’s lifetime 
ia to be divided it»to three periods and each period is to bo devoted to the pursuit of one of 
the Trivargas in such a manner as they may conduce to their harmonious combination with 
one another, so that the pursuit of any one of them is not detrimental to the interests of 
the other two. Although the AcMrya suggested that of the three vargaa—dharma is pre- 
toable to auy other coming next i.e., dliarma to ariTia, or Mma, or to both, and ar(ha to 

he has opined that this order of preforenc© is not to be strictly adhered to. He men- 
tions, in . support of this suggestion,* the case of a king, to whom ariAa is more important than 
the other two, inasmuch as the very existence of the state — ^itEf social order and the adminis-r 
tration of the country, deiwnd solely on wealth. And ho, therefore, recommended that suit- 
able means of eaniiug wealth have to be studied, not only by depending on the ^datraa? 
but one should also loani from the Superintendents of Departments and from merchants 
and others well- versed in the art of commerce and trade and from persons experienced in 
agriculture and other vocations of life.^ 

Vatsyayana, tries to treat of kdtna, but he does not forget that artka is 
more important. Ho discusses the arguments which are put forward against pur- 
suing arihit. People are of opinion, he states, that “ even if one exerts himself with all his 
strength, one somcliines does not succeed in getting wealth. On the other hand, one some- 
times gets wealth with no effort w'hatover, even by mere chance. All this is due to Fate.” 
Vatsyayana strongly opposes such cloi'>eudonce on Fate or Time. He says, '* It is not so. 
AH the gaining of all objects in this world chiefly doi)end8 on human enterprise ; a knowledge 
of the various means of seeuring tho.so objects is as much the cause as Time.. Even in the 
case of things that arc predestined to hapi)on, they can be realised only throng manly 
efforts. No goofl comes to such as are inactive.”* 

Indeed ho goes further. He practically forbids recourse to kdmt, for it is detr^ental 
to the progress of the ot her two objeots, viz., dlmmui md aHha, which should not be neglected;* 
and he goes on to suggest that a man may learn Kdma-Siitra and the arts, but he should dd-- 
it in such a manner that the time spent on them may not conflict with that devoted to the 
study of dhanna ami a rihn Matrna and the other branch of learning related i^erctOj a know- 
ledge of which he is bound to gain primarily .'f As we have already observed, he ^vises 
that the following verse jnay lx» studied with advantage : — “ Man pursuing the Trivargas 
will secure an abundance of unmixed happiness in this as well as in the other world ;* 
one should iwt attach undue importance to only one of the vitrgaa, but there should be the 
harmonious development of all of them.” 

Vatsyayana’s deflnition of wealth is also very interesting. ‘ Education, l and; gold, 
domestio a ntm a is (cow'S, etc.) grain, domestic vessels and utensils ; friends,, and so fort h, a>e 
ori/fo, as also the means of securing and increasing the above.® He hw evidenri y imjH sywsI 
upon the. explanation of the term, and as we have said elsewhere® it is indesdiataresto^to 
nqte what wealth (aHha) included then, and what a close tesemWaace thaw. fo fo^ daflW 
tion to what wo mcnan by wealth now, being anything which has an exehaj^W'iwiaB:. ^ 


1 1. 1. 8-4. 

* 1. 2. 10. 


S 2. 1. 2, 15-17. 
B 1. 2. 88'89. 


8 1. 2. 18-21. 
• U 2. 40-42. 
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, That the author was particularly keen about the means to acquire wealth is manifest 
■throughout his book. Let us, for example, consider what he recommends regarding the 
seleotion of a bride. One of the main considerations was that the bride was to be one bom 
in a rich family. That wealth was practically the mmmwm h<m%m in life is evident whea 
wo find him giving definite instructions to the ideal wife who was to be, what wo may term, 
an “economist.” “ If the husband spent too much or made an improper expenditure, she 
was to advise him.”“ The wife was to consider tlie annual income, and incur 
expenditure accordingly and, during her husband’s absence, she was not only to be 
attentive to the proper eqoenditnrc over items of daily and occasional occurrence, but she 
was also to increase the wealth of the family by purchases and sales economically carried 
on by employing honest and obedient servants and by reducing expenditure through her 
own intelligent efl!orts.t* 

Definite instructions are given in the Kdim-S'&lra how expenditure could be reduced 
by the wife, by the timely securing of utensils for domostio use— os earthenware and metallio 
vessels, baskets, wooden and leather articles at proper places ; and by the timely deposit 
of salt, oil and scents. This care for economy is carried to the minutest details, “ from 
the curd that remains after their daily consumption, she should extract its essence ; as 
also oil from oil-seeds, sugar and jaggery from sugarcane ; spinning of the thread from cotton 
and weaving cloth with them, the securing of ‘ Si/iya ’ of ropes or strings or barks, looking 
after pounding and grinding of paddy, etc.” In all these she was to bo expert.^* Further, 
“ knowledge of the wages of servants and their disbursenronts, tlie care of cultivation and 
welfare of cattle ; knowledge of constructing conveyances, looking after sheep, etc., the 
reckoning of daily income and expendituj.’e and making up a total of thorn ” — all these 
constituted the duties of on ideal wife and show that the author was not at nli unmindful of 
the economies of life. 

Yatsyayana has also laid down instruotions as to the ways of earning money. > > 

These are — 

(1) Receiving gifts in the cose of Brfdimans. 

(2) Clonquest iu the case of K^atriyos. 

(3) Baying and selling in the case of VaiSyas. 

(4) Wages for w'ork done in the case of SMras. 

A list of professional men has also been given, viz. washermen, bar]>cr, flowerman, 
dealers in scents, vendor of wine, mendicant, eowhei’d, supplier of betei-lcavos, goldsmith, 
Btory-tellm*, priest and bufioon.i* Just as king Aj Atasatrn gave to Buddha a list of persons 
ministering to the needs of the king, evidently we have here also a list of men whom the 
gay lotharib needed, and as such this list does not contain the names of all professional men 
tvho constituted the society of the time. But even then, the list, incomplete as it is, gives us 
a i^pse of the society of that age. 

Th<^ side-Ughts wMoh these quotations give us, are indeed incomplete, but they prove 
at least that ancient Imdians and their Ac^tyas specially, d id not devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of philosophy only, neglecting all mundane things. The eooiio^ 
mio ideas of the ancient Indian teachers may be crude and mixed up with the treatment 
othm: subjeoter— their delineation may be unsoientifio, but they furnish us with oleaf 
germs of much serious eoohoinio thought which can be disintegrated and analysed as more 
or less pure economic ideas. 
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jubthbb note on bitual mubdeb as a means oe pbooubing ohildben. 

By KALTPADA Mn'RA, M.A., B.L. 

I read with much interest the article written by Sir B. 0. Temple entitled “ Bitual Murder 
as a Means of Procuring Children,” ante, vol. LII, p. 113. Such belief does not seem to be 
confined to Northern India only, but prevails in Bengal also. I was at once reminded of 
two instances, one of which is reported in CalmUa Weekly Notes, vol. XXV, pp. 076-677 ; 
King Emperor vs. Bharat Bapari and another, and the other was related to me by a friend as 
having been heard before the Sessions Judge of Hoo^y about ten years ago. 

1, The facts of the case are : — ^Bharat Bapari and his wife had had a certain number 
of children, all of whom died in their infancy. They were thus led to believe that there 
was an evil influence brooding over them and their children and in order to exorcise this 
evil influence, they oflored their new bom son (about one month old) to the crocodiles in 
a known as Khan Jahan Ali Tank, otherwise known as Thakordi^, in the Sub-Division 
of Bagerhat. The child was placed near the water’s edge, and the crocodiles were called. 
Two crocodiles appeared, and one immediately seized the child in its mouth and 
disappeared into the water. They never appeared again, and doubtless the child was 
devoured. The explanation of their action by the accused during their trial before the . 
Sessions Judge of Khulna, was that they had been led to believe that if th^ made the 
ftfPATing of this child to the crocodile or crocodiles in the Khan Jahan Ali Tank “ with a 
pure heart ” and “ fortified by faith ”, the crocodile, though it would doubUess take the 

away, woxild return it unharmed, and thalt thereafter the child would lead a charmed 
life and attain to a good old age. 

Though the accused were chaiged under section 802, 1.P.O. (murder), the Jury accepted 
the statement of the accused that they were possessed by this superstitiouB belief :'!•.<! ns led 
them both. But the Sessions Judge, disagreeing, referred the case to the Hi^ I'v’i'.i i . Th:.ir 
lordships held that, although the accused had no intention of causing death, what they did 
they did with knowledge that their act would result in the death of the child, and therefore 
convicted the accused under section 304, 1.P.O. (culpable homicide not amounting to murder) 
and sentehoed them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

2. I have forgotten the details of the second case but the inain facts are as follows ■ 
A certain couple had no children bom to them f or la loi^ tune. They offered 

to many deities and performed religious rites for procuring ohildren,: but in v^. Then 
the biisbatM^ was told by a Sannydsi that his wife would bear ohildren to him if he could 
perform a tdntrio rite known as iaba-aldhanli (».e., practising meditation sitting on a corpse), 
on a particular now moon day {amdvasyA) at the Smaidna (erematorium), on the bank of a 
neighbouring river. Both wore to bo pmo in body and mind and should fast on the day 
appointed. They were to bo clad in rod apparel and worship the goddero K&li with r^ 
flowers. The husband should out off the head of his wife and sit on her body, reputing 
certain incantations which would make her fertile, and issue would never fail her. 
assured that a charm which the imparted to him would, when repeated, 

back to life and no apprdxensions need be entertained. The unfortunate husband ^U'^ 
his wife to come to the crematorium where, he said, he wee gohJS to perform cer^Sn ^ 
procuring ohildren, without disclosing to her their exact nature. T^e hapless ^ 
in meditation at the was beheaded ; and the husband, sitting on- 

the formula taught to him. Meanwhile the dawn arose, and the man rej^tw the ton^g 
charm frantically, but of course without tmy effect; Se became m^ ^ v 

he had done ; and his frantic efforts to resuscitate his i^e were observed b^ pedants -rr a 

had come at early dawn to ploh^ the land on the bend of tiie river. He was su equeix y 

tried by the Sessions Judge of Heoghly, but u^th what wsult, I do not now remember. 
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THE REUGIOUS SITUATION OF THE ANDAMANESE. 

Bt P. W. SCHMIDT, S.V.D.1 

Argument 

I, opposition in the staitomonts of E. H, M?in Juul A. R. Brown mid an ostunation 

of the subject gwad personae and gtioad res. 

II.— The chief differences in Religion and Myths liotwcon the North and South Aoda. 
manese. 

III. — The establishment of the ethnological age of tlio Northern and Southern groups. 

IV. — The Austronesian influences in the (Northern) Andamanese rnylhology. 

V. — The moraLoharaoter of Puluga, the Supremo Being of the Southern Andamanese, 

VI. — The demaroation of the seasons on the Andaman IkUvikIs and tho signification 
of the Monsoons in myths and religion. • 

Vll.— The mortd oharocter of the commands of Piiingo, the Suproiuo Being of the South 
Andamanese. 

VIIL— Richness and complexity of the religious situation of t he Audaniancpo. 

I. 

A Comparison of the Statements of E. H. Man and A. R. Brown and an Estimation of tlie 

subject Quoad Personas and Quoad Jics. 

Following the description made by E. H. Mau of the inhabitants of tho Andaman 
Islands, hitherto looked on os classic, and which he firat published in vols. XI and XII (1882 
and 1883) of the Journal of the ArShropohgical ImtiliUe of Great Jirilain and Ireland, and thm 
as a separate work On ffte Ahorigiml Inhahitanis of the Andaman Islands (London, 1883), 
it was oustomewey to credit the Andamanese with tho knowledgo and worship of one really 
Supreme Being called Puluga, more ospooially as two other good authorities on these tribes, 

M. V. Portman and Sir Richard Temple, wore not known to have substantially contradicted 
these statements.^ It was therefore a little exciting when A. R. Brown, who had in the years 
1908-1909 undertaken a research expedition in tho Andamans, after pmi.sing, il is true, in tho 
periodical Folk Lore (XX, 1909, pp. 268-271) Man’s other discoveries, took up a position 
against his representation of tho religion and especially again.st the eharnclerizo-tjon of Pulugo 
as a Supreme Being. Ho prefaced his opposition witli tho following remark : 

" Mr. Man’s researches were in many ways oxocllout, I have tested as far as possible 
every sentence in his book, ■ and can speak with ungrudging praise of it, But 
there are certain matters on which I am compelled to dissent from Mir. Man’s 
opinions, and one of the most important of these is his interpretation of certain , 
reUgious beliefs of the Andamanese.’’ 

Of the oontroversy between i^own and myself, with which at that time this position 

was mixed up, I l^ve spoken in another place.^ 

Since then Brown’s complete work on the Andamanoso has appeared,'* in which Brown 
stands by his opinion and strives still further to elaborate it. It is theroforo necessary to , 
go again into Brown’s representation. The groat interest of tho point sufificiontly justifies 
if® being done here in a detailed manner.. It is not enough only to make sure of vtduable 
old discoveries ; we might gain important now knowledgo and learn much in all directions, 

^ 1 Translated from the Cterman in Anthropoe (vol. XVI-XVll, 1921-22, pp. 078-1006) Die rdiigiSten 
Vefhsltm$$6 der 

iur ^ ^ " St^nti de Pffgtnienv&her in der FntVfkhlundsOt^iAitsier 

AfenreWiwfc”.* Stuttgart 1910, p, 103 ft. 

? See An^hropoa, XVI-XVII, 1921-22, pp, 1079 ff. 

^ A. K DtvrrntTha Andaman lehndera, Cambridge, 1922, UmvCrsity Pmes. 
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In this case wo have two investigators whoso observations have led to quite ODuosed 
views, and wo cannot help first glancing at the quaUfioations that each sets forth^ the 
realization of their propositions. l.AJt us thou oxamino firstly the question of the time of their 
stay among tho Andamaneso, and wc shall Icoru the following. 

The whole of Brown’s expedithm lusted from tho end of 1906 till the beginning of 1908. 
Of that time 3 months wore spout in the Little Andaman Island, and owing to insufficient 
knowledge of tho language, Brown left it. Ho thus spent only a year in Great 
On tho other hand, 15. H'. Mini's stay there la,ste(l 11 years,* wlUoh ho spent in constant inter-* 
course with tho lulialjitantH. During that time ho spent 4 years as Director of the Andamanese 
Home. Just for tliia reason K. 11. *M«m gained aconsiderable advantage. This was increas ed by 
the fact that he partie ulu rly concent j-ated his i-oacarehes on the Southern Branch of the tribes, 
more especially the Aka- Bea, whilst Brown w'orked os well at the Middle and Northern tribes, 
but could obtain less infonnulion about tho Southern tribes, especially that of the Aka-Bea 
with whom Man bad In'on working. MfirtHJvcr, Man during tliis long time, gained a detailed 
knowledge of the lauguago ami coiikl aissociato directly with tho inhabitants, an indispensable 
condition to real Hoarching i n vc.sl i gat ions of the naUves. Brown, on tho other hand, was most of 
the time only able to cwntnuiiioatc with tlic inhabitants through an intermediate language— 
HinduBtani, which hu was not niasUu’ of himself, and which only tho young Andamanese spoke, 
end those only as ho Itimself said " more or less porfeotly.” Only in the last weeks did he 
meet an inhabitant who spoke English and with whoso help ho could get better information.* 
To all that it must bo added tlmt, whilst in Man’s timo the individual tribes lived entirely 
sepacatod one front iiio ollu^r, so that really exact research of an individual tribe was stiU 
possible, tho tribes, according to Brown’s own statomont had, on the contrary [at the time «f 
Ms visit], in many eaaos intermingled, and consoquontly their speech and customs had 
naturally lost confiidcrably in purity, disUnctness and certainty. So that in every way Man 
was, so to speak, in an incomitarabiy Itotter position than Brown. Therefore, for this reason, 
from tho first, Man’s information deserves, at least, tho same confidence as Brown’s, Sir 
KohardO. Temple, who is acknowledged also by Browii as one of tho best judges of the 
Andamanese, expreswes luiuseU on Browm’s book in tho following terms ; 

“The first i>ari of tho book is harmed because the author lays too much weight 
on his own obsorvatioiw and too little on those of his predecessors, eqieoiaily on 
those of such a very Hcnipulous desoribor os Mr. B. H. Man, who had extraordinary 
opportunities for observation, wliich lasted for many years.” (Man, m2, p. 121.) 

So if Brown doolares that Man, through his Christian convictions, let himself he betrayed 
into colouring his obsorvatioiw with Ciwristianity, then one must oppose to it that suoh a thing 
never occurred ; for Man brings forward in all sincerity also a number of rare and even grotesque 
particulars about Puluga, tho Supreme Being, that are truly not to be found in any profe^on 
of faith of any of the ChrisUan denominations. Moreover, one could retort that Brown could 
be equally roproachetl with the fact that h'w own uniirejudiced mind was obscured by the 
opinions of tho school of evolutionists for tho tiaio being dominant. 

According to tho statements of E. H. Man, the Andamanese pygmies, who oertaMy 
belong to tho oldest people of South Asia, now worship a real Suprwe Being, ^^^Puluga, 
who created the world and men, omniscient moral judge o& their doings, but w o is g 

and helpful and to whom tlio good people wUl go after death. ttot &ovm 

he had dleeovered that not one, but two, high gods exist, Bfiiku (Pidnfi^) and Te^ (D^ 
NMthffif axe supposed to represent anyt hing other than the two pMy 

# Over 30 yews— ; x *».-** -« 1 7ft ivs 

® Comparo Brown's own statoiOMit# referring to '.^heiu* pp* • . 
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the former the North-east Monsoon, the latter the South-wost Monsoon. Puluga-Bilikn 
who represents the chief person is, however, supposed to be feminine and only later in pw^y. 
oular tribes became masculine. She is not supposed to possess any sort of moral quaJitieg 
and was originally considered as inimical to humanity ; for from her came the devastatuur 
storms, whilst the rain came from Teria, ^ 

If Brown’s assertions as to these facts are true, then tho character of a Supreme Beinit 
could no longer be ascribed to Biliku-Puluga, But with regard to Brown one must different 
between the facts that he adduces and the interpretation that ho gives them. 

Now the truth is that Brown, besides being intcresbod in tho tribes of the South the 
Akar-Bale, and especially the Aka-Bea, which Man investigated, was also intorostod in the 
Middle and NorthOTn^tribes, and he prides himsolf on showing how [in the Andamans] on a 
comparatively small space, among such an insignificant number of human beings, who are 
among the most primitive peoples, widely diffei-ing views of religion o.\ist in mdividual 
tribes. The hi^y instructive fact of this characteristic difference ought, however, to have 
been demonstrated as clearly as possible and in no way obscured or effaced, ns often occurs 
in the interpretations which Brown gives ; since ho does not sufficiently regard the great 
difference of religion between the Southern and Northern tribas. Tho result of all this 
is that his representation of the religion of the Noi’thern tribes may be iwrfoctly just, while it 
is not so as regards the Middle tribes ; and that of tho Southern tiibos in ])oints of capital im. 
portanoe must be considered as not in aooordanco with the facts. Since his first inter- 
pretation in Folk lore, this charaotoristic has become more pronounced, for whilst formerly 
he was still led by the fresh impression of tho facts ho had obscrvotl, ho has sinoo become 
more influenced by theories that he has formed, which in tho end unfavourably affect his 
statement of faots, as we shall see further on. 

I will now give a few of these obscurities of which Brovrn has been guilty. Ho dosoribos 
Bilik as essentially inimioal to man (p. 369 f.) and soon afterwards lie writes ; 

“ Yet there is no doubt that at times, and more particularly in the Southern tribes, the 
natives do regard Puluga as the benefactor and even tho creator of the human race ” 
(p.370). 

But it is inexact to say “more pmiicvlwly in the Southern tribes,” If wo uphold the 
sources of the myths esp^ially, then Puluga is a benefactor and creator of men orUy among the 
Southern tribes. The same remark holds good of Brown’s uttoraiioo ; tho idea is that Puluga- 
Biliku gave man fire, and by its help the source of life “ has boon dovelopod more in the South 
than in the North ” (p. 372). According to the myths, it was only among tho Southern tribes 
that Puluga gave man fire willingly ; among tho Northern tribes Biliku guarded it jealously, 
and it had first to be filched from her by cunning and force. 

We will now set to work to show in a short classification tho most important differences 
b^ween the Southern (md Northern tribes. 

n. 

The Chief Blfleienees in Religion between the Northern and Southern Andamanese. 

1 ) Letwfifstobs&twihesexof Pulviga-BiUku and of h&rjiartn&f Daria-Tafai ani cowwsc- 
Uonon citAcf m’de mih (he two memoom (pp. 147 ff.). 


Aka-Ohari 

Akar-Eora 

Aksr-Bo 

AlOrJeim 


Nobthxbn Tbibes, 

North-east monsoon {Miht boto). 

Southrwest monsoon {Tarai boto). 

Biliku is feminine and wife of Tarai ; her son is Perjido. This is 
the customary hypothesis; dsewhere Perjido is considered as the 
husband of Biliku, or Biliku is unmarried, her son is Perjido and 
soon. 
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Akft-kodo 

Akft-Kol 

A-Pucliikwar 


North-cost monsoon {Bilih to), 

Sotith-wcst monsoon {Teriya). 

In till) Northern area : Biliku foininino, Tarai masouliii© ; in the 
South : Biliku masuuihio. 

GcncniUy Bilik is mnacuUno and Teriya as weU : more seldom, 
Bilik is femliiiuc, Tarai is her husband ; or there is a masoiLline 
and a feunnine Bilik, who are husband and wife ; or Bjlik is 
moHculino with a wfe In-Oharia. In A-Puohikwar, there is a 
Bilik for eneli of the winds except the South-west, for which 
last in Teriya. 

SOUTIIKBN TrIBKS. 


Akar-Beiu 

Aha-Bea 


Nurth-(;aHi monsoon {Paluga to [a]). 

Suutli-wcHt iintnsoou (Daria). 

I’ltluga is niaHcnlino and Daria is liis Brother : 

*• an<l this was apparently also the common belief of the Aka-Bea >» 

(p. 101.) 


From this table it follows that : fl) BiUku foalways feminine in Ihe Northern tribes ^d 
mmeurno in Ibo S..mther« tribes. In the Mddle tribes 
7ZL, somoihm^ feminine, so this is really atypical regmn 

north are both tho Monaooim mure strongly porsmdficd. as only toe 
Sta-wind and a Tarai- whul. whilst in tho Middle and the South only ^ 

soon bears tho personifying tlcscription, the North-east monsoon and 

(Daria). (3) Everywhere Biaku-I^duga is oidy comi^ P,Johikwar are there mmy Biliku. 
Tatai-Doria only with tho South-west. Only among tho A-d?uomkwac are 

to which aU tho winds cxw^pt the South-wt«t, are ^ ^ B^ief. He 

On this last point Brown builds his 

suggests that not oidy the North-east monsoon, “ ^ Puluga’s dominion. But his 

preceded and followed this monsoon. forward, 

hypothesis is weakened by the other opinion w “ ^ ^ l^ly innovation 

theocoeptanoo of several Biliku among the A- Puohikw belongs to that tranri- 

(pp. 167 and 374). To this it must bo down’s promise 

tioual group, which in atoo to be found in the rest of the tribes » 

tc show that an approximation to tuis viow » »«»v» 

(p.366)iBnotfuiaUcdinanyway. thoroughly. In his earUer publication in 

But tbfi situation can bo cleared up still more thoroug y ^jy^.Bale ; 

FcH! Dcre (p. 200), » Brown brought forwa^ the alf Kuaoho Puluga (Bast 

“Palag.(BigPalu*») l.» two .«a th. oltor 

Paii«. »na Wc.t Puluga). Iho <>™ 

sends all tho Wostorly winds.'* mw nublioation. But they are 

these myths are no longer to bo found m B Alm-Kol and A-Buohikwar : 

oompated with a version given thoro of the Bui my^_ «.t,a wife Iheir children are 

“ib«, i» a uurfo Bilik »,«> .. too.ic 

cfttioaBin the worts ITAa AiKtomoti /rttoiMf**'# as 11. 
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Koioor-ton Bilik, Koioo Bilik, Jila Bilik, Metopur Bilik, Tflitear liilik, nnd Toriya ” (p. isij 
Oae can see that the Wo brothers of Akai’-Balo aro identical with tlus two children of Aka-Kol 
and A-Puohikwar. So these myths of both gcotips have in ooit.mon tho impewtant 
oironmstance that a (big) Puluga-Bilik stands above the IS^’orth-oast as well as cOove the 
South-west winds, and is not identified with cither one of them, and so this higher Pulnga 
also stands opposed to no other being. 

This position of things is also shown in yet another of tho Akar-Bulo myths, whioh 
Brown gives in II, p. 161 : 

“ Once upon a time Puluga and Daria wore groat filends, hut they f|iiaiToIlod. Puluga 
said that he was the bigger (more iiuiwrtant), Daria sahl t hat Ije was. So now they 
are always quarrelling. Puluga sends tho wind for one period, tlu n Daiia sends h& 
wind.” 

There was then a time when there was no oppo-sitiou hctwcfii the (N'orth) East and 
South-west. But the thought that now Daria laid ohiini to bo tho great or is without doubt 
HingnlftrS iu the whole of the Audamanoso literature an<l for lltfii reason cannot ho primitive. 
This much Brown himself acknowledges when ho says : “ I ventnro lu think, however, that 
the southem mylih is not quite so satisfactory, as the northern one ” (j». ;-}07). If only we 
had the same state of affairs among the Akar-Balo of the Southern tribes as aiuoug the Aka- 
Kol and A-Puohikwar of the middle tribes, viz., that a great Bilik- Ibt Inga e.vistcd, who was 
not bound up with the opposition of the tw'o monsoons bocanso be sloud above them, then what 
Brown wrote himself in I, p. 267 ^ would perhaps l>o valid for these two .groups ; certainly 
at any rate for the Aka- Boa tribe : 

” There seem to be no legends whatever about Tarai, and in tho South be is generally 
ignored, all storms being attributed to Puluga whether they come ironx the North-east 
or the South-west.” 

The ease, where Daria no longer exists, anyhow not os a mythical person, we already 
came across in the above version of the Aka-Boa myth, where wc found a pair of brothers, 
East and West Puluga, who were equal to, but not under, the great Puluga. A version of the 
Aka-Kol and A-Puohikwar legend also exists, whore Bilik is masculine and his wile-is called 
In-Charia, but where there is no mention of Teria (I, p. 260 i II, p. 151), It, howovfflc, comes 
out most distinctly among the most Southern of tho Southern tribes, the Aka-Boa. For in 
the report whibh E. H. Man gives of thorn, there is no mention of such a personality, and 
Browninfwstheiresdstenoeonly indirectly and without any sort of proof, in these words: 
” and this (that Puli^ and Daria are masculine) was apparently also tho common belief, 
of the Aka-Bea ” (11, p. 161), a decision at whioh he had not arrlvofl in his fiirst publication. 

H, however, in addition, we consider that* in general, in all the South and Middle tribes 
only the North-east monsoon bears the personifying name of Puluga-wind, and that the South- 
west monsoon does not, it is easy to understand that originally, in this ease also, only one 
personal bemg existed to whom all storms wore attributed, but after whom the North-east 
wind was especially named ; not because it brings tho most storms, but just on tho contrary 
because at the iame of the Norih monsoons, and only at that time, do tho finest and brightest 
days set in.'® 

Fonnerly Brown himself acknowledged this. It is true thftt oven then he had begun to 
foim the theory that Biliku and Tarai were no other than personifications of t he two monsoons : 

. Bilik^ of the North-ea^, Xarad of the South-west. And he had already written the sentence,: 

: 8 it ooawB up here we sheU see farther on ; comp. 11, p. ISO s Mtm, 1810, p. 36, note. 

. » do not find this passage in ZZ. 10 geo further on about this. 
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“There is complote unanimiby through all the groups, on this point, that bad weather is the 
‘ yggoHi of Bilikn’s angor ” (I, i». 2Cl). But he acknowledged quite honestly at that time 
thftt “ What is particularly ptiKzling is that the South-west monsoon is the rainy monsoon, and 
jjuring the North-cast monsoon tho weather is goneraJly fine ” (I, p. 267). Since then, how- 
ever, relying on the Biliku of tlic A-l*uchikwar tribe, ho has formed the idea of an extension of 
the North-east monsoon scasoji, so tliat it is increased at tho begiiming and end by a stormy 
period, and on this extension In? has in his new l>ook built up an extremely artifioial and com- 
plioated theory. That the relianee on tlio A-Puchikwar is frail we have already seen above. 
That the theory also has gaps aimI flaws and that it has to have recourse to a considerable 
derangement of facts, wc slmll see below. 

For the present wc will only emphasise tho important fact, that among the Southern tribes, 
not two higher but only oye Suprerne Being exists ; who is said to be masculine ; who stands 
above tho oiqiosition of the two Monsoons ; after whom tho Monsoon of the fine bright weather 
is called ; btit who also brings stortns, thtmder and cyclones. 

( 2 ) Let its mu' examine as (o hate the creation, especidUy of man, is explmned ffie 

imliviflml tribes (XT, p. 192 ff.). 

NonTUiSRK Tbibss. 

AKA -BO- Tho first man Jiitpii {« Alone) was born os a small child in the knee of a 
big bamboo. He grew up and made himself a wife out of a neat of white ants j she was 
called Kot. Out of clay lie made other ancostors, to whom he and his wife taught 
aooomplislnucntH. 

AKA-JERU -l. i '^'irst version ; same as tho Aka- Bo. 

2. Second version : Poiehotubut, tho first man, was bom in a buttress of a StercuUa 
tree. He had no wife, Init eoliabitod with an ants’ nest {Kot) and liad many children 
from this union, wlio Ijoeainc tho ancestors of tho Andamanese. 

3. Third version : Tarai was the first man and his wife vras Kot. Their children wore 
Tau (sky), Boio (wind), Piribi (storm), Air (foam on the sea). 

4. Fourth version i Maia-chara was the first bdng. He created the earth and peopled it. 
Ho also created tho Sun and Moon. His wife was Nimi. Thpir children were Oho 
(knifo), liOlo Luk. 

MidOTiB Tbibbs. 



AKA-KEDE -Biliku made tho world and tho first human beings. _ 

AKA-KOL— The first human being was Ta-Peti (Monitor-lizard). His wife was tbe 
civet cat, and their children wore tho Tomo-la (ancestors). ^ w v 

A-PUOHIKWAR— 1. Ta Potio was tho first ancestor. He obtained a wife from a black 
piece of wood that ho brought home. They had a son, Poi. Later Ta Petie was drown 


and turned into Karaduku (shark), 

2. At first thoro wore only men. Ta Potio cut off the man Kolotots gem • ^ . • 

his wife and thoir chUdron wore the Tomo-la. ^ i, - .1 •♦i.. 

3. Tho first man was Tomo(-la). He made the world . ^ T .r^ 

ancostors. Ho made the moon (Puki), who became his wife. ^ ail the 

arts and aocompUshmonts. After Ids death he went to Tiw How 

«™i. rf mm go « Thmottl. »l»y» 

Tondo originated is unknown : first there was TomOyJ^^ ^ 
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tr. .!» made note and baekete and disoovorod rod paint and rihito olay. Hiw 

OdrXLOW 9 SA*v iJA 

itoth oririnated is unkaown. 

rTamo^ made by BiUk. His wife was Mita and tbo childi^n Tomola. 
e! Koi was the first man and son of Tomo. His wife was Mita. 

7. Ta Petie was the first man. His wife was Mita. 

8. Ta Mita was the progenitor of the Andamanese. 


1- Puluga made the first pair of human beings, Nyali and Irap, He 
cave them fire and taught them aU the accomplishments.^ 

I The first man was DaDuku (monitordizard) and the first woman wasIuBak ■ 

aS!^BEA.- 1. Puluga made the first man, Tomo. His wife, Ghana Elowodi (crab), 
was created by Puluga, who taught Tomo how to propagate his race. 

2. Ghana Elewadi swam in from the sea. 

3. ritmTtft Elewadi landed pregnant at Kydd Maud and became the dcrai-goddeas 
(i cultivation. Later Tomo was drowned and changed into Karadaku and his children 


into Duku. 

Here again we find much the same grouping as before : 

(i) In the Northern group no sign of any idea of creation ; in one version Tarai is 
the first human heing. 

{%%) In the Middle group the idea of creation only comes up occasionally and 
Indistinotly. 

{in) In the Southern group it is clearly expressed every where. 

Hat wherever there is a mention of creation, it is traced back to BiItk*Puluga, never to 
anyone dse. Only onoe in the third version of the A-Puohikwar story docs Tomo transcend 
piiib . |)ut this is quite an exceptional ooourronco, arwl oven here the creation man 
is not traced back to Tomo. Altogether the A-Puohikwar legend shows here also 
great unsteadiness. 

Ta Petie appears, in the Middle as well as in the Southern group, as the name of the 
first being ; so does the name Tomo. Also the name of the first woman, Civet-oat, 

appears in both groups ; whilst Mita (dove) is confined to the Middle group. On the whole 
the Middle group is more intimately connected with the Southern than with the Northern 
group. We can oonqlude that in the Middle tribe the idea of creation is indcoisivo, hut in 
! the Southern group it is oomplotely established. 

PinaJly we camconolude also that theidea of creation is most clearly and strongly enun- 
ciated where, as among the true Southern tribes, not two Supremo Beings but one Supreme 
Being exists, i.e., Puluga, who stands above all natural phenomena, to whom the celestial 
p]iozioin6jidr BiSB atteibutedt 

(Z) now consider vdmee Fire cam to &e partie^r tribes and in what retationsUp 
hanmity stood wiSt (U, p. 201 ff.). 

Nobxexbk Tbibs$. 

ABiA-OHABI--Bi]iku produced fiw by the striking togefchw of a red stone and a 
pqatl shell. She lighted wood with It, Whilst she slept Mite (bronze-^ringod dove) 
: ; stole the fij» and gave it to the peopl^^ 
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i^TTA— TF.H. TT — 1. Whilst Biliku slept lirohitmo (KiugMier} stole the fire from her. 
She threw the pearl shell at him and out ofi his head, whereupon &e came out of his 
jieck. From that time mankind had fire. 

2. In other versions, other beings discovered fire, but it only reaches mankind throng 
force and cunning. 

8. Biliku lived in enmity with mankind, ate up their food and killed them in a variety 
of ways. 

ABLA-KEDE — 1. Ijirtit (Eingfish^) steals the fire from the sleeping Biliku. She 
throws a pearl shell after him and cuts o£ his tail and wings. Mite (dove) throws a 
firebrand into the sky and there it becomes the sun. 

2. Ttiiiirii (masculine) looks at the people to see if they have eaten his food, which 
consisted of certain plants, and kills them when they have. The people then get together 
and kill him and his wife, and drive Mite, his child, towards the North-east. 

ATT A- JTQWQI-— The imperial pigeon stole a firebrand from the slewing Bilik and gave 

it to mankind. 

AKAr-KOL— Luratut (Kingfisher) steals the fire from the sleeping Bilik. 
A-PUOHIKWAB — ^Luratut steals the fire from sleeping Bilik. She took up a “ lifted 
brand ” and threw it at Luratut. She was enraged and went away.to live in the sky. 

SOUTHEBN TbIBBS. 


AKAB-BALE. 1. Puluga (according to another version: the Skink) gave the ^ 

to t b«^ first human boh^s Da Duku and In Baia. 

2. The fish Dim-Dora stole the fire from Puluga’s platform (another vermon : from 
the land of departed spirits). He threw it at the people who were bhmt ; they rushed 
away and became fishes of a red colour. 

3. In the old times Puluga lived in Jila (East) and the Andamanese m Pdugu-l odbaraij. 
Muga was always angry with the people and used to destroy their huts and property. 
So the people sent him out of the world saying ; “ We do not want you here any longer.’ 

wont to tho North-oflbst. -r ^ 

AKA-BEA— 1. Luratut stole the flro from the sleeping Puluga, but let itf^ and burnt 
Puluga with it. He took tho firebrand and burnt Luratut with it. The ancestors 

r°Ptito\ave tho fire to the first human being Tomo, after he had created him and 
him how to use it. He himself obtained fire by bidding the sun to come and 

set fire to a stacked up pile of wood. it nn 

3. Puluga let the first human beings themselves prepare a p^e 

whichX fire was kindled. The sprit Inch! Puna Abolola. who aeoompamed Puluga. 

then instructed Tomo how to cook food. ^ ^ 

4. The fourth version is substantially like the first, only its taking place is p tp 

afterthegreatdeluge which erlangui^ed all fires. ' , 

found as well ; i.e., that Puluga gave mankind the fire willingly 

thezh how to use it. * 
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3, In the Northern tribes and in the most Northerly of the Middle tribes, Bilik throws 
a pearl sheU at the robber, and in the remainder of the Middle tribes and in both the 
Southern tribes he throws a firebrand. 

4 In the Northern tribes Bilik is essentially inimical to man. In the Middle tribes 
and the Akar-Bale tribe in one version, he is at first perhaps friendly, but 
afterwards an end was made of Poluga's rule, and he himself was either chased away 
or killed Among the Akar-Bale in another version, and also among the Aka-Bea, 
the people had no reason at all to depose the kindly generous Puluga and had 
sufficient veneration to keep them from doing so. 

Here then it, is shown that once in the Middle tribes a religious (and oultured) revolution 
must have taken place, when the people got weary of the severity and autocratic rule of the 
bid Supreme Being and did away with it. What motives contributed towards this we shall see 
further on The movement emanated probably from the middle tribes, whose belief is the 
myth of the fire theft. Its home is said both by the Aka Kol and the A-Puohikwar, and also 
in one version of the Aka Bea, to be ToMoko-tima, while mankind in those days lived in 
Wota-emi to the south-west on the other bank of a Sea-route. Both places however Uo in the 
A-Puohikwar region (II, p. 200 ; compare also the myth of .Aka Bale, II, p. 201). 

If we have to fix a more definite time, we notice that among the Aka-Bea, according to 
B. H. Man, the fire theft only took place after the great deluge. In those times the people 
wwe also enraged with Puluga on account of the destruction of all thoic fdlow creatures, 
and made up their minds to kill him. Puluga frightened them away. He was as hard as 
wood, their arrows could not pierce him. He exidaiued to them that the reason of the fate 
of those who had perished was that the race of that time disobeyed his commands which the 
primitive people had always observed. If they now became as ungodly, the same punishment 
Would infallibly overwhelm them. This was the last time that Puluga was visible to mankind, 
but his warning was regarded and his commands were kept from that time. 

All these myths I believe shorild be interpreted as follows : After a great fiood, in which 
many Andamanese perished and much was destroyed, the belief in Puluga began to wane, 
starting n Tu»"g the A-Puchikwar, carrying with it the whole of the Middle tribes, and penetrat- 
ing even to the Southern tribes as far as the Aka Bea itself. But here the revolt was brought 
to a st^. The cataclysm was recognized as the punishment of Puluga, and in consequence 
the old obedience and the earlier reverence towards Puluga, which here also had been shaken, 
were re-established, perhaps in even greater strength. 

4. Th^earialeo aimiii^of inyika ab&ui&iiegrec^dekigeinw 

iKversity U evident, 

■ , , Ncwehbbm TaiBBS. 

AKA-JEBTl^l. The first man Miihi Ohara made a noise one evening when the 
cicada was singing. Tbierenpon a great storm arose, which killed many people and 
' . tutned others into fishes and birds. MiiYii Qhara a-u d his wife Kota dimbed up 
a hill to a cave, and hid the fire under a cooking pot till the storm had passed. 

The people made a noise at night whilst tbs dcada was staging. She went to her 
motl^. Biliku, udio threw her pearl sbdl and sent a heavy r^n storm, and destroyed 
the wiiole world. Maia Taolu saved the fire on this oooasioh. 
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Middle Teibes. 

AKA-KEDE — A bird who had had no honey given it, made a noise at ni^t whilst the 
cicadcB were singing, and disturbed their song. A great storm arose; it rained 
heavily, and the sea rose over tho land. The people took refuge in the t<^ of a 
D^t&rocarpm treo (tho highest tree in tho Andaman Islands). Mitwa. Mite (dove) 
saved the fire under a cooking ];>ot. 

AKA-KOL— The ancestors wore playing ono evening and making a noise while the 
cicada was singing. Then Bilik got angry and sent a great cyclone. All the people 
were turned into animals. 

A-PUOHIKWAB — ^AKA-BALE — Da Kolwot (tree-lizard) got furious whilst 

and drove tho people violently away, so that they were turned into all sorts of fttiityiAia , 

Ber^ (a small crab) in the end held him ti^tly by the arm. 

SotrxHBitK Tbibes. 

AKAB-BEDE — Da Kwokol becomes furious whilst dancing and drives the people . 
into the sea and bushes, so tliat they turned into animals there. Da Berag bit hard 
into his arm, so that ho died. At that his mother was furious and out down the 
plant tohd, at which Poluga Iieoamo so angry that he sent a great storm wbioh killed 
the mother and all tho people in that place. 

AKAB-BALE — AKA- BE A — Kolwot gets furious at a dance and drives i^e people in 
all directions, so that they turnod into animals. B^bi comes and bites de^ into 
his arm ; ho dies. At that his mother becomes so furious that in her pain she asks 
the ppoplo to do things that would enrage Fuluga : ‘‘ Bum the wax, grind tiie seed 
of tho Entad'ttt destroy tho Caryoia; dig up tho various 3 rams ; destroy everything.” 
At that Pulugu booamo extremely angry and sent the flood which killed all living 
things with tho exception of two men and two women. 

AKAB-BALE— In a great storm and mighty d^uge Da Duku (monitor-lizard), 
the first man, tried to save tho fire by climbing a tree, but he could not climb with it. 
Then In Baia (tho civet-cat) took tho fire up a hill and saved it. 

AKA-BEA— After the death of Kolwot, who was the firet to spear and oatoh turtles, 
the people grow more disobedient, and as Poluga ceased to visit them, they became 
more remiss in tho observance of his oommands. Then Pnlnga’s wrath burst forth, 
and without wariuug ho suddenly sent a great flood that covered the whole land jand 
destroyed all living, (hily two men and two women, who happened to be in a boat, 
saved themselves and landed in Wota*emi. When the flood subsided, Poluga recreated 
everything. 

The characteristio diflerencos between the Andamanese m 3 dhs of the deluge can be- 
siimmadzed as follows : 

1. Everywhere tho violation of Bilifc-Puluga’s commands is the cause of the great 
flood. 

2. In the North, taking in the Aka-Kedo as well, it is the dfetutbing rf the Oicada 
song. 

3* la the South, beginning with the A-Puohikvrar, It is . an incident connected 
with Kolwot, at whose death his mother destroyed the plants protected by Pnluga, 
and incited others to do so as well. 






6. The saving of the fire through the woman and her cooking pot is oharacteristio 
of the Northern and Middle tiibes, whilst in the South there is no mention of the 
oooMng pot. 

In one of the Middle and two of the Southern tribes there is a myth which tells how the 
Hiiing of the Cicada and a species of caterpillar brought about the fimt darkness of night, In 
the A-Puchilcwar and Aka-Bale tribes it is the first man who discovered the yams and the 
resin, and found a Cicada which he crushed in his hand, and at whose cry night came;— through 
the song of the ant the day came back, and since then day and night come alternately. WhM 
here the people could evidently help themselves again, and there is no mention at all of 
Bihk'Fuluga, yet Fuluga decidedly reappears in the Aka-Bca myth. Here it is two women 
who get so enraged by the smnmcr heat that one of them kills a calorpillar and the other 
destroys the iMra plant. This displeased Pnluga and as a punishment he sent the ni^. 
Thereupon the Chief Kolwot invented dances and songs in order to make Fuluga believe ^t 
the people did not mind. So Fuluga created the alternate periods of day and night and later 
on created the moon to make the night yet lighter. 

Taking together all the facts established into tliese four important points by our researches, 
it will he clear beyond doubt that in (keSoufftmi tribes, especially among thoAkar-Bale 
and the Aka-Bea, there is quite a specifically different religion from that of the Northern 
tribes. In the South there ai-e not two beings, but only one great bcung, who stands above 
all other beings and there is no reason to doubt that it is always masculine. This Supreme 
Being is not ill disposed towards humanity, but is essentially benevolent, so that the wind of 
the bright beauriful season is called after him. Fuluga is the creator of all things and also of 
humanity, on whom he has bestowed benefits and to whom he has taught all that is necessary 
for them. He also gave them fire of his own feeo will and taught thorn how to use it. But 
Fuluga was enraged by acts which caused a devastation and waste of things created by him, 
and then, besides storms, he sent as punishments thunder and cyclones. Once he desfafoyad 
the whole world in this way. 

m 

In contradistinction to this, ^ NorUhem tribes have a religion in wWch there are two 
figures personifying the two monsoons. Of these the feminine North-east monsoon is ths 
higher, as here generally the feminine comes to the fore, Hero Bilik is no creator and is 
inimloal to humanity, and the fire has to be stolen from her. She shows no moral featotes. 

In ^MiddfeiribestlwreiB a wavering between the two views, but also a clear remem* 
branoe of Polnga’s former preponderance, until a sharp falling off from him arose, evoked 
perhaps by even more progressive influences from the North. 

(To be wntinued.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXIOOGRArHY. 

SERIES IV. 

Bif Hit A* BOSBf 

{Continued from page 112.) 

Fabato : a kiad o£ ckukd, ‘ rhubarb ’ ; Ch., 222. 

PaeUiftn : to-uigUt ; as in ‘ Jiuoiurdt Man * ? ‘ POchMn' 

PaehSftra : a weight o£ 3 sets used for buying, but of 4 sere when used for adling : SS., 
Baahahr, 60. 

plida ; the 2nd rite of the ist chdr at a wedding. It resembles the paJoA biahlar or 
IstcWf, bat in this repetition of it blades of grass, saffron, sarv&n ahadhe and flowers are 

oast into the water, and while the priest recites twanlms the father of the bride sprinkles 

water on the feet of the pair : Oli., 143. . . « x , u u* i. 

P&doka : a foot-print pillar, oousiating oi a pile of stones, covered by a flat slab on which 

is carved a trident with a foot-print on each side, in front of a temple or hy the road-side ; 

CUli) 40* ^ _ rvvtf 

Pdg-bllSt \ brother uidide by Pagwaj : Gloss., I, p, 905. 

Pasran : * to bold,’ sco Nali, DandA pagran, a game in which each player holds a 
dub {dmdd) between his feet and endeavours to wrest tlie other’s dmd& from him with his 

: exchange of turbans, offcoting a tie like kinship : Gloss., I, p. 905. 

PabraU : a macMn or platform oi-ectcd for watching crops 5 Oh., 226. 

Paett : a sort of gown : SB., Bashahr, 41 . . ' i **4 . . 

pabit : a guardian of the I'ocords in a State office, also of revenue m oas o* 

temple attendant : Oh. 2(54 and 131. 

Paltahan : a gown for everyday use ; Oh., 206. 

Pai : in Tank 4 topda 
2 pdfs 
30 jidU 
2 monAi 
2 andds 

inHazAra: — 1 pdi 
1 ampdi 


1 

1 mood. 
l chatti in Kuiachi). 

1 andds ' ^ 

1 chalii, or os-load of 2 saoks ; also used as a land' 
measure : D. I. K 
16 cho/tds or odta, f 


Measures of capacity only in 1 
or oitsA among the Dhnnds of the Wh 


.1 

paiyai^ tt’syJtem 'bTwkich the cultivator was compeUed to sell his grain to the 

Itate at reduced prices 5 SS., KuthAr : Of., PAyA. 

PAIa padam : a tree : Sicmftt, 26 ; P. D., p. 839, s.e., Paddam. 

Pain ? a piece of muslin tied round the bridegrooms’ caps : SS.. Bashahr, 17, 

PaUuc : sofeens i also a tree ; Simla, S. R. *Ii*ii. j., ». 

.Psl«:f^p4to,‘frost*}laadfrequentlyvi8itedhyfrost^ ,App. . 

PAiak ; a boy brought up but not adopted ; oomp. 88. ?-oai . 

•Ml.* !« os2l. : Oh, a** : 

Palaia ; a tax on oil-presses j Suket, 42. a? one’s shawl,’ to invoke 

Ml. 8 th. hort« o« . *.wl i-p.!.™, • to 
' blessingi to break off a feud i Gloss;, I, p. 900. 
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PallopalU ithe observance in whioli the bride’s skirt is kept fastened to the brideffroAr* 
rttheTOHtag:B.,lIl, 

Paloft : to sharpen : Oh., 138. 

PAn ; a climbing plant : SirmOir, 76, 

Pftn-mohia : lit. * dye and mortar an observance at which the clothes are dyed for a 
wedding ; B., 108 ; Add to P. D., p. 856 : Of. p. 757. 

Paneh-bala : an offering of 4 male animals with a pumi)kin : Of., Sat-bala ; Ktogfa* 


Gloss., I, p. 

Pi^nd : see under Topa. 

Pandran : a kind of tree : SS., Balsan, 4. 

Pandre ; Pirn WMiam : Simla, S. R., xliii. 

Panglot ; a fee levied from a stranger taking a bride out of the State : Suket, 42. 

. Paoih&r ; a stone fountain, built of slabs of stone ; smaller than the Nahun • Ch itia 
(Correct PftnihAr in in). • 188. 

Panlyliu ; the day of the Hria kam : Ch., 165. 

Panjobal : moist land : SirmOr, App. 1. 

Pwijseil ; a weight, ^ 5 sers t Ferosepur. 

Pip ; BOol } V, Newa, 

Pftpra ! lit. * sin ’ } also an imp ; SirmOr, 53. 

Pdpl! ; stony soil with a layer of earth over it : Sirmfir, App. I. 

Itoataa : the 6th form of marriage, * Gftdar j a pwnhU wemployed, but Ganeah is not 
worshipped, the bride doing reverence to the bridegroom’s door and hearth, and obeisance 
to m parents t SS., Kumhirsain and Bashahr, 13, 

Pawla : sunny open land, opposed to Shila : SS., Jubbal, 16. 

PMft-phutdJ ; the true dawn : B., 191 ; Syns, Bhabhftk ami Poh-phutd!. 

Parara j a small tree ; Shida, S. R, iUv. 

Parot : a oiroula® wooden vessel of cajiaoity ; also called Asa : Haaftra ; 

Paratha : not defined ; used in B., (180) os an offering at a shrine, 

Parbat ; land on a hiU-top ; SS., Jubbal, 16. 

Panhdva ; evil influence : Ch., 196, 

! a of meOOTring (land) by capaoit, ; SS., K»mlia«ain, I). 

“‘'Cf'.NilnMoirfaadhoto 

FAropl , one-fourth of a Topa : Ferozepur. 

Parana ; DAj, in Peshftwar ; Comp., 63. 

Pai^nevesli : iQ 

1. > ““ krtJegtoom iamoasand aiili U.e «n« wliU> 

* ‘“5' « Wo ™a » protector B.. 110. 1 . 

Cb., 20S. ' 9*l*’>t*l“)diooaadiiomeronofoldo,di«oottoucliing tli*poaiid: 

9anglrtcr.i;.l.w(«aoag IM ‘ 

muMH . a set of bangles and a ring J B., 104. . 
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FfttI : a long narrow field ; Sirmflr, App. I. ■ . 

Pfttls ; (1 Patls), a kind of herb, (? gentian) ; of. Tila : Ch., 222. 

Patrlfin : square pieces of silver worn round the neck, -» Dawfttin ; B., 105 : for Patri 
i>. P. D., p. 888. ■ ■ 

Patrorfi : a kind of bread made of flour with salt and siwces, and spread on hhajji or 
JtnohM leaves. It is eaten on the Patroru kl sankrant or 1st. Bhftdon in honour of fore- 
fathers ; Oh., 166 and 216. 

Pattar : a bowl : Sirmfir, 60. 

PatfhaJB : ‘ squatting on the ground cross-legged ’ : Attock Gr., p. 113. 

PattOftrt : an office-bearer who had pcUl{t, ‘ woollen blankets,' made for the Bftja : 0h„ 
266. 

Pauiao : a rite of condolence ; Sirmfir, 61. 

PauUa : a gate-keeper ; Of., Pauli in III ; Sirmfir, 63. 

P&yft : a oess imposed in lieu of the old custom of buying the cultivator’s grain at reduced 
rates : SS., Bilftspur, 23. 

Peehtf, palehKt : a basket, narrowing towards the top, used for storing ; like a Part&ra: 
Simla, S. R. advi. 

Pedl : a very poor soil with a thin layer of earth over the stones, generally found on 
the banks of streams : Sirmfir, App. I. 

Peka ; used by a woman for her own father’s house or. vlUa^ : Syn. Pfiiar. 

Peshwft : murshid or ptr among Q&dir! fdgtra, in LudhiAiia. - ' 

Pepa : a dish of Pi^hf, mdak or pulse finely ground ; Gloss., I, p. 79?, ^ 

Petft rathn : a glutton. Oh., 124. 

Petar t Jwiipertis eommmiia ; Oh., 240. ' ■ ' ' ' 

Petha ; pumpkin, Kftngra ; Gloss., I, p. 366. ' ; ~ ' 

Phag : a oess, levied for the expenses of the Holi : SS., Bashahr^ 74. 

Phagura : a wild fig, J'icus jpalmato : Ch., 240.' 

Phftglf : (1) a fair held in Ph&gan, (2) a place of origin of a decfa j Kulu j Gloss., I, 
pp. 326 and 433. . 

Phak : bran, husks : Oh., 139, . < : 

Phakht : ‘ assent ’ ; ^ditt, ‘ has given absent ’ ; tused of a bride’s pwents’ qoment to her 
betrothal : Oh 167« 

Phall! ; a plot left fallow hi the autumn in Brahmaur, ; = Paiiidh ; Oh., 224. 

Phalst ; (1 or) dhaman ; Cfr^wkt aaiaticd : .Sirm6r, App. IV, iii, 

Phand : stew : Bashahr, 41. 

Phangat ; a cow or bullock iron-grey in colour with biaofc spqte on whole body, and 
uifiucky, like the Megat : JuUundur, S, R., 66. . 

Phfbitt-Ualllan : a benevolenoe levied to meet the cost oLmarrying the RkjA’s oldl^n 
Sinnfir.' 

Phant : a special levy to defray the cost of a fertival ; SS., j^hhhr, 28, an.ppcal^iial 
levy for State purposes, 72. V .i: - .r ' 

PhRp I a kind of yeast imported from I>ad&kb, used in making lugri ; 32. 

Phftplirft t sah'vus : Slxmfir, 66. : , , '■ 

Phar : the middle storey : SS., Bashahr, 43. . ; * . ^ i 

Phair&Iu : an earring : Ch., 208. 

Phaiti ; a thong, which attaches.fhe yoke to the'plough ; ■» Bolcha : Simla, S. R. xlv. 
iPharbUa ; a small basket, holding about B i Ohatra r Simia, S. R, xlv, xlvi. 
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PhMTto : Orwkt oppotUifoUa: Sinnfiri App. IV, iii. , 

Fhatfng : porridge, in I^ftwar j ssXaphi ; SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Phew : a onatom of levying revenue, apparently a levy of grain and cash over and above 
the land revenue for the mztr's benefit, on his triennial visit ; in Lahul : Oh., 274. 

Pherofi gblma mmMdwd (?) : Sirmfir, 29. 

Phetf : fern , a past part., *reversed, as in pheti qalam'WM, one who writes fitojn 
ri§dit to left, f.e., the Persian script : Mandi, 26. 

Phingola : cripple : Oh,, 189. 

Phoa : a drop : Gloss., 1, p. 366. 

Phlraont : the ceremonial visit paid by a bride and her husband to her paroits within a 

month of the wedding : Oh., 168. 

Phial : the first distillation of barley spirit ; SS., Bashahr, 77. 

Fholan : phullan, Fagopyrum emrgimUwn : Oh,, 8 and 222. 

Pholeeb : a fair held at various places in BhMon ; it is in honour of the souls of deeeased 
ancestors, but is olosdy associated with flowers (phul) : SS., jBashahr, 39 and 44. 

PhoUan : a crop grown on the hi^er uplands : Ch,, 202. 

PhdUa : an ornament for the toes : Ch., 20. 

Phamb : wool : Ch., 138. 

Phangnl : also called Tikar-jag, Paret-pfijan and Jogni, a feast offered to the jopi to 
cause rain ; Kulu : Gloss., 1, p. 436. 

Plfik I alder, Jhus n^knsu and niiida : Ch,, 1236. 

Plaman t Ettgmla, opmulata : Sirmfir, App. IV, v. 

Plohalk ) apparently onSoi, q.v, 

nehak : a brooch, worn by women in Kanftwar : SS., Bashahr, 42. 

Pfhar { aPeka, q, v, 

Plkhll 1 a pure spirit : Sirmfir, 69, 

Pikl! : red pepper i Simla, S. B., rii. 

Pindlil : a flour cake, eaten at tiie Basua festival ; Ch., 151. 

Plndli : an idol having no special shape : SS., Keonthal, zi. 

Plngh t a swii^; : Oh., 196. j^Ata. 

Piagyat S hawthorn (Pdngi), Crataegus oxyaemt ^ : Ch., 238, 

PloJoU jaMehar, the hea^an of a garh : Mandi, 69. 

Plaid t a rite performed 10 days after death ; Mandi, 34. 

Hatl t a cess in hind, of gU : SS., Bashahr, 70. 

Plr bahln .* a sister in religion, by affecting the same pir : Gloss., 8, p. 907. 

PlrMl * a pnblic drummer j SS., NAlAgarh, 18. 

Pbt s a large basket iBQsnorl ; Simla, S. B., sdv. 

Pirinda * a silk cord for tying a woman’s hair j a charm for long life s Gloss., I, p. Ml. 
l^ktn « an open basket, «*Ohatrl, q,v, 

PItar : a round basket, -»Tong : B., 196. Of., P. D., p. 927. 

Pithl t mM finely ground : Gloss., 1, p. 797. 

Fob t a conical stack : SirmfiTi 68. 

Poh-phutdl t a Bhabhak, g.v. 

Poksha iaJShadu, a graeing-tas taken in sheep or goats : SS. Bashahr, 764. 
Perestang :*aSaaskr. piuHsMut, * dedicarion, ’ pe^ormed when a new roof is put on a 
temide in Eanlwar ; SS., Bashahr, 37. 


FOLK-TALES FROM NORTHERN INDU. 


[The following folk-tales and fables were oolleoted by the late Dr. William Crooke, C.I.E., 
and ffere probably intended to bo published in book-form. After his death, they were 
forwarded to Mr. S. M. Edwardes, on the chance that he might be able to make use of them. 
As the tales are numerous and possess a value for students of folk-lore, it has been decided 
to publish a selection of them in this J ourml. In nearly ever j case Dr. Crooke had entered 
above each story the names of the persons who told it and recorded it. These names have 
accordingly been reproduced, as well as a few notes by Dr, Crooke appended to some of the 
8tories.-ED.] 

1. The ^ve disoovered. 

( Tdd by Ldh Sankar Ml of SaMrmpur and reeordtd by Pandit Mn Ghoiib Chavbi . ) 

A nobleman once had a slave who absconded with a large sum of money. Some time 
later his master found him by chance in a distant city. When he took him before the K&zi, 
the slave said I am not this man’s slave, but he is my slave.” The master was con- 
founded at his insolence. So tho KAsi sent his servant outside, Then he made the master 
and man put their heads through a slit in the wall, and he called to his servant ” Cut 
od the slave’s head with your sword, ’ ’ The .slave blenched at the order and drew in his head, 
while his master remained unmoved. Thus the KM decided which of them was the slave. 

2. The man and the loaves. 

( Told by Mia M Pfoodd of Aligarh and recorded by Pandit Bdm Ghatib Ckavbe. ) 

A certain man used to buy six loaves daily at the baker’s shop. To a friend who 
enquired how he consumed all this bread, ho replied:—" One loaf I keep ; one I throw, away; 
two I give in discharge of a debt ; and two I lend.” The friend asked him to explain, and 
he answered “ The loaf which I keep, I eat myself ; the loaf I throw away I give to my 
wife ; the two for the discharge of debt I give to my parents ; and the two which I lend I 
give to my chUclren.” 

8. The eaekoo mid the owl. 


( T<M by Gan^ Mi, Schoolmasttr, Digh, PaUhpwr Dietriet.) 

A cuckoo and an owl once dwelt in the same tree. One day the cuckoo flew to the court 
of Indra and sang so sweetly that he and all his fairies were delighted and gave him many 
presents. " Who are the other sweet singers in the land of men 1 ” asked Indra RA|a, 
and the cuckoo replied ” The peacock, the bumble bee, the maina and the nightingale, 
the parrot and myself arc the six great singers.” 

When the cuckoo returned and showed his presents to the owl, the latter was envious 
aud flew himself to Indra’s court, and alighting on a tree began to hoot. Indra, hearing 
him, thought some Rftkahasa had come to trouble him. So he called him and said Who 
are the great singers in the land of men ? ” The owl replied " The owl, the ass, the dog, 
the jackal, the crow and the cat— these are the best singers in the world.” So Indra drove 
him forth with blows, saying, ” You with your hooting would alone destroy the land o 
friries. The earth must be made of iron to stand you and your five friends.” 

" 4. The two Fakirs., , , 

{Toldby Mim Gomali Praeddof Rrfflsi, RwN ^ 

One day a Hindu fakir came to the court of Akbar and 

Then came a Musalman fakir' who presented some swe^ basU (cabz, sahja). The 
Muhammadan courtiere rema-ked " How muoh batter is the gift of the Maialmsa He 
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brought a green plant, but tlu* Hiivlu ill-omoiiPfi nslieis. A Hinrbi answered them:— 

** Bdhh is a lucky gift, for it signifies ‘ Keep all things safe * ; but. mhja means ‘let every, 
thing go (eabjd).’ ” 

5. The defeated Pandit. 

( Tc^d by DiiUtae Ml Brahman and recorded by Jagat BaMdar TM oj 
Basitpur, Hardoi District , ) 

Two Pandits once had a dispute about capping one nnothcr’s versos, and ono of them, 
having defeated the other, took all hia goods. The rlefeated Pandit, then fctiihcd his brother, 
who managed to defeat tlie other. Then in view of the whole village he pirlleti a hair ont 
of the moustache of his defeated rival, and when they asked why he did this, he said :~ 

" The hair of the moustaohe of tliis Pandit is excellent for keejiliig demons (jtit of the house.” 
Hearing this, everyone in the village w'anled a hair ; and therefore, they fell upon the 
urdortunate Pandit and pulled out every bail- of his beard and inoiist nolle, 

6. Life as an Inn. 

( Tdd by Mia Sankar Ml o/ SaMranpurani eecnrd&i by Pandit Mm Oharib Chaube , ) 
The King of Balkh and Bukhara was sitting at the gateway of his palaec, when an old 
Palur appeared and insisted upon forcing his way in. When the ntteudnnts prevented him, 
he said ” Why should I not enter an inn, if 1 please if ” “ TIum is not an inn,’‘ said the 
king. Then the Fakir asked him to w'hom the palace belonged before he was l»om, find be 
replied, “To my grandfather and to my father.” “ And to whom will it liclong after you 
depart from the world ? ” “To ray son and grandson,” quoth the king. “Then,” said 
the Fakir, “ a house which has so many owners is naught hut an inn,” 

7. The honest man and the rogue. 

( T(M by Qauri Sanhar and recorded by Oopdl Sahai of Marddabad. ) 

A good man and a rogue were friends, and the former recked not of the roguery of his 
friend, who was planning how he could injure him. The honest man was about to marry 
his son, and asked his friend to join the procession to fetcli the bride. But the latter made 
an excuse, intending to rob the house while every one was alisent. Ojily the wife of his 
friend was at home, and in the night she heard someone breaking tltrougli the wall. She 
rose, and when the thief came in, Ieg.s foremost, through the hole, slie cut off his legs with a 
sword. 

The thid crawled to his house and gave ont that he had had to out off his logs, because 
a snake had bitten him. WTren the husband returned from the wedding, his wife saw him 
mourning the misfortune which had overtaken his friend. 8o tdie took out the legs, which 
she had kept in a jar, told him the whole story and said : - 

KapdH mit m hoya, bala adncho shatra bfialti ; 

rut goya, sab lahate nij karm phalit." 

t,c., ^ hfoy you never have a treacherous friend— An open enemy in Iwticr than he— ^er* 
tain it is that everyone reaps the reward of his actions.” 

8. The two brothers. 

( Told by M. Abded Wdhid Khdn, Sadr Qdnmgo, Stthdianpur , ) 

■ ^ There were once two girls who said they would not marry anyone w'itli money, but that 
their husbands should agree to submit to a daily shoc>beating from them. No one would 
coxisent to this, till two youths, who were very poor and could not net anyone else to marry 
them, a^eed to tl^e oonditions, 
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So they wore marriwl and startod for home with thoir brides. They halted at an inn, 
and during the night the eldor brother beard an ass bray, go he arose, drew his sword and 
out ofl its head, goon afterw-aivlH he hcaid a cat mew under his bed ; so he arose and iriiioii 
it too. When his wife saw this, she realised that he had a hot temper, and made no attempt 
to beat him with shoes. 

Meanwhile the younger brother usc<l to be thrashed daily by his wife, and at last, find- 
ing his brother so much belter off, he asked his advice. When his brother told him how he 
bad managed, ho ran home and forthwith killed the oat with his sword. 

His wife laughed and said : — 

“ Cfarbah kuahtan roz awal ” 

i;e., “ If you go to kill the cat, it is better to do it the first day.” After that she neve* 
troubled him. 

[This story appears in Fallon’s Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs. — Ed.] 

9. The Brahman and the money-hags. 

( Tdd by Rdtndhan Misra, Khodmaster, Qonda . ) 

A Brahman, walking through a Jungle one day, saw four bags of money. “These are 
four witches,” ho said and went his way. Soon after ho met four sepoys who asked him 
if the road was safe. “ There are four witches ahead, ” said he : “ you had better be cau- 
tious.” When the sepoys saw the bags of money, they oxolaimcd, “ What a fool that Pan- 
dit was. He calls those money-bags witches.” Two of thorn stayed with the treasure, 
and the other two wont to tho bazar to buy fo<xl. The two latter planned to put poison 
in the sweets, so that their companions should die and all the treasure be theirs. The other 
two made a similar plan, and when their comrades arrive<l with the sweets, they attacked 
them with their swords and slew them. Then they ate tho sweets and died also. 

After a while tho Brahman returnc<l to see how the sepoys had sped with the treasure, 
and found all four lying dead beside it. Ho took pity on them, and, outting his little finger, 
porired some nectar into their mouths, and they came to life. They oast themselTes at his 
feet and said, ” Verily, those arc witches Indeed.” So they gave up the world and became 
diaeiples of the Brahman. 

10. Hie death of Sbelkb (Siiill. 

( Tdd by Mukund Ldl, elerki of Mirzaywr. ) 

Once upon a time Sheikh Chilli asked a Pandit when he was likely to die. The Pandit 
replied, “You will die when a reil thread comes out of your back.” One day it happened 
that Sheikh ChiUi entered the shop of a Pafhem or silk thread maker, and a thread stuck to 
his back. Seeing it, he thought to himself, “ I am now certainly dead.” So he went to a 
grave-yard and dug himself a grave ; then sat beside it end put a black pot on his head. A 
traveller who passed by asked Sheikh ChiUi the way to the city. Replied the Shmkh, “ I 
would gladly have told you, but don't you see that I reeUy oenttot, because I am d^.” 
The traveUer Went his way, laughing at bis foUy. . 

[“In the Turkish Jest book which purports to relate the witless sayings the fChoJa 
Nasr-ed-din, he is persuaded to be dead and allows ‘himself to be stretched on a Wot and 
to the cemetery. Ontheway the bearers, comingto a miry place, ^d, “ we rest 
here,” and began to converse; whereupon the Khoja, raising his he^ romarted, “ If I 
were alive, I would get out of this place aa soon as possible,”'^” an incident which is also 
found in a Hindu story-book*” Clouston, Popular TaUe at^ JFibttoiief JI, 83.— W. Cbcoks.] 
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11. The Rani and the snake. 

( Told by Oajddhar Misra of Bhm Kcdan and recorded by Ohheda 
KhapraJM school, Jaunpur . ) 

There was once a R&ja who had two wives ; the elder he used to neglect, and loved the 
younger. One day the neglected Rani was sitting weeping in the courtyard, when a snake 
appeared before her. She took a jar and shut up the snake in it. She put the jar avay 
and thought nothing of it, till one day she was looking for something in the house, and by 
chance she jmt her hand into the jar, and the snake bit her, so that she became inaB naible. 
When they went to the R&ja and told him, he was much distressed and sent a message to 
say that he was coming at onoe to see her. ETeai'ing this sho recovered and said, “Oae 
never knows what may help one in trouble. The snake that I imprisoned has been the 
meaxts of reconciling me to my husband." 

12. The woman and her child. 

{ Tcdd by Pandit Bdmndth of Sahdranpvr. ) 

A woman with her child was once passing through a village notorious for the wicked* 
ness of its inhabitants. She was afraid, and putting the (dxiltl on her shoulder walked aloig 
with her eyes downcast. A man saw her and quietly foilowed her. Sho did nut hear him 
walking behind her, and as she wont along he kept giving sweets to the child. After a time 
he shouted out, " Help, brethren ! This woman is carrying off my child.” Sho protested 
that the child was her own. So the elders of the village colIccttKl and said, Make the man 
and woman sit down, and give the child to a third person ; towards whichever of the two 
claimants the child stretches out its hands, to that one the child properly belongs.” When 
the child saw the man who had given it sweets, it stretched out its hands to him, and all 
the people said, " Surely the child belongs to him." Soon after ho gave the child back to 
the woman and said, " I merely wished to show you that the {Ksople hero arc both fools and 
knaves. It went to me because I gave it sweets — sweets are dearer to a child than its 
mother." Hence they say, Khdi mAih ; mdi naktn nith (Foofl is sweeter than a mother). 

18. How the dancing-girl was oatwltted. 

( Told by Pandit Ohandrae^khara, ZiUa School, Cawnpore . ) 

There was once a danolng-girl, who lived in a Brahman village ; and one morning when 
she looked outside her door, she saw all the Brahmans engaged in offering oblations to their 
dead ancestors. When she enquired what they wore doing, they said " This is Pilri- 
pdksha or the fortni^t sacred to the sainted dead, and wo pour w'ater in their honotir.” 
Thinking it would be a good thing if she did the same for her own ancestors, she sent for one . 
of the &ahmanB and asked, him to officiate as her priest. He refused to act lor so 
improper a person, and she could find no Brahman in the whole village who would perfonn 
the rites for her. 

At last a Bhdnr or buffoon thought he would take a rise out of her. So he dressed 
himself up as a learned Pandit, put on a big turban and a sacred thread, and with a buniUe 
id boohs under his arm walked past her door. He fell into conversation with her and said, 
“ I am a very l^rned Brahman just come from Benares— I am looking about for a wealthy 
client, So she induced him to stay ih her house, and fed him well and gave bfna a handsome 
present. And daily he made her x>eifonn the oblations to her ancestors, while he mum* 
bled some gibberish which she thought were the appropriate texts. At last when the 
ceremony was over and he had got as much as he could out of her, he departed, 
; awircssing her as he went in the following verse >— 
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“ Kudr bad* pandravin bkai, kMb nrdi Jckdw ; 

AakilcJi de gharjiU kain, turn Veaya, ham Bh&nr** 

».«. “ Up to the fifteenth of the month Kmr I enjoyed myself and was fed on sugar — now 
leave you with my blessing. You are a danoing-wenoh and I a bufioon.” 

14. Iron and gold. 


( Told by Kd»i 8hamau'd(Bn of Bdbuqarh, Maerat Diatrict. ) 

Iron and gold once diepiited which of them was the greater, and as they could not settle 
the matter themselves, they aBke^;! Rttja Bhoj to arbitrate. Said Iron : — “ What qualities 
dost thou possess, that thou dost not fall down and worship me ? ” Said Gold “ Why 
should I fall down and worship thee, seeing that I am much superior to thee. I am 
measured by the rati and thou by the aer. I am the ruler and thou the slave.” Said Iron • 
” The reverse is the case. My siioos are on thy head. Of me the anvil and hammer are 
made, and between them thou art hammered and fashioned. When thou art made into 
coins,* the moulds are formed of mo. When thou art shut up, it is under my look and hey. 
How oanst thou call me one of menial caste I ” Said Gold : — ” How canst thou pretend 
to rival me, since it is of me jewels are made 1 ” Said Iron : — ” True, but these are the 
ornaments of women. Of me arc made armour and the weapons of war. It is I and not 
thou, who conquer the world.” Said Gold ” Thou art a rogue, while I am a gentleman. 
Everyone curses thoe, while all love me.” Said Iron j— * At the first shower of rain in 
Asarh all thy votaries have to mortgage thee to buy cattle and seed-grain. I help my 
votaries to earn their bread by honest labour, and all respect me. If anyone take me wi^ 
him, he has no cause for fear. He may be sure of returning home in safety, while he who 
carries thee is in constant fear of the thief and the robber.” 

When the arguments were cnde<l, RAJa Bhoj said ; — “Iron has proved his case.” 

Said Gold ” This is only what might be expected from a Rftja, but no Rfi-jput shall 

ever possess mo.” . t. j 

And this is the reason why RAjputs are usually thriftless and impoverished. 


15. 13ie tale of the eae&oo. 

( Told by Akbar 8Mh Mdnjhi of Mirzapur District, and recorded by Samid ) 

A certain Rija had a beautiful garden, in which lived a koil or cuckoo, w^oh used to 
sing morning and evening, and keep silence aU day while she sought food. T^ imnoyed 
the R&ja, and ho sent for some fowlers and ordered them to catch the cuckoo. When ey 
went in search of her, she was absent, and tliey caught a kjcAfctchfya bird (the red-head^ 
Trogon) and brouglit it to the RAja, who shut it up in a cage. The bird ^ ’ 

“ Kaeh / JSCaeft / which it kept repotting. Thereupon the RAja struck at it with , 

whereupon the bird said !—- 

Kvh hvh bole koUiya mnda 

Bin aparadh paryon main phanda 

U, “ The cuckoo sings sweetly ; but I have been snared for no fault.’ _ 

On this the BAja released the bird and punished the fowlers for their mistake. 

16, The Kell's aflemina. 

( Told by JRdmnM Titodri of Sarhandi, FaUApw District . ) 

There ^ who was! great fool. 

him and said, “ You are suoh a laay fdlow : You fn a net 

away, saying “ Offhaxid ’* to every one he met. Seoasnei^pss a fiwleroe hing 
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When he saw him the Kori shouted out “ Olfliand ” and all the birds flew away. Then the 
fowler fell upon him and said, “ When you meet anyone, you should say — ‘ May two fall into 
one ’—that is to say, may two birds fall into tho snare at once.” 


He went on and saw two men carrying a corpse, and when ho saw thorn, he spoke as the 
fowler told him ; but they boat him and said, “ You should always say ‘ If a thing has happened 
who can cure it ; but may it never occur again.’ ” * 

He came to a place where the BAja had just had u .son, and when ho said what had been 
told him, they beat him and said, “ You should always way, ‘ May such a thing never oooar 
again.’ ” 

He came to a village where an Ahir was milking Jus cow, which recently hod not given 
any miUk ; but that day she was a little bettor and was giving a little. When ho said, " May 
such a thing never occur again,” the Ahir gave hfan a beating. 

So he said to himself, ” Whatever I say brings mo into trouble, so 1 had bettor go home ” j 
and go home he did and stayed there. 

[This noodle story is told all tho world over— See OJonston, Bonk nf Noodles, 128.— W. 
Obookb. The Koris of tho U.P. aro supposed to bo an oflshoot of the Kols. In customs 
they approximate to the Ohamars and others of like sotial grade — Bi).] 

17. The Baja and the sharpers. 


( Told by RdnMl KayasOh oj Mirzapur and recorded, by PmvlU Mm Okarib Ohatibe . ) 

A BAja was once on a journey and oamo to a tank, whero a Dhobi was washing clothes. 
The R&ja shot a paddy-bird on the tank, and tho Dhobi ahouted out ” Whut do you mean 
by killing my mother ? You must come to tho king and I will got redress.” 

So they went on, and on the way they met a ono-oyed man. He said to the RAja, “ My 
father once pledged my eye with you for a rupee. Here is the money, give me back my eye, 
or come to the king and I will get redress,” 

They went further and met a barber. Shave me,” said tho RAja, “ and I will satisfy 
you for your trouble.” When he had done shaving him, the barbtw said, “ Nothing but your 
kingdom will satisfy me. If you will not give it, come to tho king, end I will got redress.” 

When they came to the king, the RAja sent a letter to the queen, asking her to help him 
out of his trouble. She wrote book, ” When tho Dhobi says you killed his mother, just say, 
‘ And what about my father the fish, that your mother was eating when I killed her ! ’ When 
the qne-e^ man asks for his eye, say, ‘ I have a heap of eyes and I cannot match yotos, 
unless you take out your remaining eye and let me measure it.’ And when the barber 
asks you for your kingdom, say, * You can have it when my son is married.’ ” Now the RAja 
had no son. In this way he escaped the wiles of tho three sharpers. 

18. The potter and his friends. 


( Told by JBdmdaydl, schoolmaster, Hhnda. ) 

t_ potter had three brothers. One of them was a very powerful man, and his 

brot^erswereontheloofcouttokillhim. Thewifeofone of the brothers was one day oookin& 
and her husband told her to put poison in the dish for his brother. When the latter came 
m to eat, the wo^ repented and began to weep. When asked the reason, she told him 
tothrowsome of the food to a dog. When the dog immediately died, heknewthathis borothers 
had a ;^ot against him. So he thought he had best go abroad to earn his living. 
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When he had gone some distanee, he saw a carpenter who was digging earth, and as he 
dag it, he threw it over a hill close by. 

The potter said — “ Von arc a very powerful man.*' 

He answered — “ I hear that there is a potter who is even stronger than I am.!’ 

So they started off iogether. When they had gone some distance, they saw a cowherd 
t-a-Hng one of his bufTaloea on his hack to a tank to»bathe her. Firw also they made join 
their company. When they wont a Jittle further, they came upon a goldsmith who, when 
his anvil got out of shape, hammered it straight with his hand. He also joined them. Then 
they came to a well and they told the oarpontor to go and draw some waterl When he put in 
his loUt, tho fairies who were in the well caught hold of it. So he jumped in ; and when he 
did not come out, they sent in the cowherd ; and after him went in the goldsmith also. So 
the potter was left alone otitsirle. Then np came a RAksliasa,. who was lord of the well, and 
challenged tho potter to fight' him. The pott<fr after a fierce fight killed him, and then he too 
went down into the well. Thc*re they fouiid tho palace of tho fairies, who were of heavenly 
beauty ; and they hn<l a store of all manner of wealth. Here the heroes and the fairies lived 
aver after. 

19. The Ahir and his Guru. 

( ToM In/ Pandit Chandra nikhnra., ZiUa school, Cawnpore^ } 

There was once an Ahir, who was the servant of a ThAkur, and one day his master’s Guru 
came to see him. This was in the month of Baimkh, when the weather was very hot. So 
die ThAkar gave the Guru a scot, hathwl and fanned him, and gave him sherbet to drink. 
Just at that time the ThAknr was in iroubio because his wife was barren, and he had a dispute 
with his relations : but soon aft.er the Guru arrived, his wife conceived and the qua.rrel 
was settled. 

When tho Ahir saw wl»at had happened, he thought it would be much to his advantage 
to get initiated himself. So he went about looking for a Guru. 

One day his younger brother came running to him in terror and said — 

“I was just passing the river, when I saw a terrible animal chewing an encnmious bone 
in its mouth and making an awful noise. Perchance he may injure our flocks, and we h^ 
better slay him.” Now it wo* the month of Mtigh and very cold weather; and this was a 
poor SanyAsi who was sitting by the river, making his Sandhya oblation and blowing his 
oonch-shell. The Ahirs stole up behind him and struck him a blow with a club. But when 
they saw that it was a SanyAsi, they wore grieved, and making their excuses to him, carried 
him to their house. They wished to treat him with the utmost respect, and the Ahir, remem- 
bering how his master had treated his Guru, seated him on a chair, poured a lot of water over 
him, though it was freezing, and made him drink a lot of sherbet. 

In consequence the unfortunate Guru died, and the Ahir whs never able to find another, 

20. The Ahir and his. Guru. 

{ Told by Hanumdn Praodd, tmeher, Iiai Barm . ) 

There was once an Ahir who thought that ho was n^lecting his rellgibn; so he got 
; 'hinoiBell initiated by a Qum. Soon after, the Guru came to see hiiu, Aiiih gave him 

i the milk and butter there was in the house. The Guru thought the . Ahk , a very liberal 
'3^^ ; so he used to come every ten days or so ; and whatovfflp he foupd in the houae^ the Ahh 
would give him. The Ah!r*s wife did not Uke this and saW to hwa^f/'* Skice this Babaji 
taken to oomli^ to the house, I might as well hate no btcfolq at all ; for my husband gives 
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him all the milk and butter.” Soon after the Guru appeared and asked the woman where 
her husband was. She said— “ Poor man, he has lost his wits and he cannot bear the sight 
of a beggar about the place. Just now a poor man came to the door, and my husband has 
gone hunting him through the village with the ohafE-ohopper.” When ho heard this, the 
Babaii was sore afraid and he ran away. Just then the Ahir came bock from his field and 
asked his wife if the Babaji had been to see him. “ Yes,” she said, “ he was hero just now 
and wanted our rioe-pounder . But I did not dare to give it to him as you w-cre not at home.” 
The ATitr seized the rice-pounder and ran after the Guru. “Babaji,” he shouted, “ stop ! here 
is the rioe-pounder.” But the more he called to the Babaji to stop, the fastT he rah; and 
that was the last the Ahir and his wife ever saw' of him. 

21. How the AMrln was outwitted 

{ ToU by Qanga 8ahai, schoolmaster, Haihras, Aligarh District . ) 

There was once an Ahir, who had a very deceitful wife. When she was cooking, 
she used to all the good flour into cakes and eat them herself, while those she made for 
her husband were only of chaff and refuse. Her husband, being an easy-going man, stood 
this for some time ; hut one day, as he found himself growing weaker*, he said “How is 
it that when I give you plenty of good food, my cakes are made only of chuff and rubbish," 
She replied in verse : 

Qangofar Uri bahin basen, 

Jake jamhen hank uren, 

Pisen getm kvhas hhayan 
Is se balam latte pen. 

i.s., " Your sister lives beyond the Ganges. When she yawns, all the gtwwl flour is blown 
away. 1 grind wheat and eat rubbish. Hence my husband is pining away.” 

When her husband heard this, he thought he would go and give his sister a beating. 
His wife tried to dissuade him ; but he went. When ho came to his sister’s house, she received 
him hospitably and gave him a good dinner. Said she — “Alas! brother. 1 see that you 
are very weak. Why is this so ^ ” “ How can I be strong,” ho answered, “ when every 
time you ^wn, you Ww away all the good flour and my poor wife is left with only the husks 
to cook She asked— “ How did you find that this was so ? ” He said " My wife told 

me.” w 

His sii^ knew that this was some roguery on the part of his wife, So she went to a 
carpentm^, who was a neighbour of hers and a great wizard, and she got from him four magic 
pegs, which she gave to the husband and said, “When you reach home, plant one of these at 
each corner of your house,” 

The Ahir did as she told him, and planted one of the pegs at each om'ner of his house. 
Next day, when the woman was cooking, and as usual taking all the good flour for hex own 
cakes, one peg said — “ What ore you doing ? ” The second said — *’ This is what she does 
every day.” The third said— “ Has she no fear of N&rayan ? ” The fourth replied— “H 
she feared him, she would not act in this way.” 

When the Ahirin heard these, words, she did not know who was talking, and thought 
that some of her neighbours had seen her. So she cooked the bread in an honest way that 
^y, and when her husband came home, she set it before him. Said he— “1 am pleased to 
see that my sister did not yawn to-day.” 

AftOT this the pegs used, to speak whenever she tried to do any ropery, and. though she 
searched everywhere, she could never find put who was watching her, and she beoameso 
siriok^ with fear that she was forced to amend her ways and give her husband his fair share 
ofthefopd,. 
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■ "the REUGIOUS SITOATION of the ANDAMANESE, 

By P. W. SOHMIDT, S.V.D.* 

(Continued from page 160.) 

in. 

' The BstaWishment of the Ethnological Age of the Northern and Southern Groups. 

Thus here in the larger Andaman islands, we have two clearly differing forms of religion, 
as weU as a third, which hovers between the two. Now the question arises as to which of 
forms is the oldest. 

Although Brown often denies that he can solve questions of historical priority, he never- 
rtniAas felt strongly that, in the above question, the decision lay in the judgment as to ^ 
florreotness or incorrectness of his whole conception, and he sought even in his first publication 
(op. cit., p. 266) for a proof that it is the Northern tribes, who exhibit ethnologica]ly the 

reason ho next alleged tliat Biliku-Oluga was feminine in the two furthest e^s 
of the-islands : in the furthest North among the Northern tribes of Great ^daman aM m the 
Llu South among the tribes of Little Andaman, whilst the 

forms towards the conception of Bilik as masculine, which appear ope^y m the Pduga of ^ 
trim Xs of Great Andaman. This is in no way a proof. I have alreadyii a^ered 

L that the Southern tribes of Groat Andaman might just ao weH ^ 

which a later further development could as easUy have taken Plaj^ ?w2or 

the South Now I am able to put it better by saying that these two furthest repons 
1 f the rono of influence of the culture of mother-rights, which may possibly have 

the «b« me And«n» to the 

e^thenhe »l^^hew" 

wMeh f tL w»ee-. 

Ihilg : ” but the BingiiW ol peMl-ebeU rf a>e Nertbem iiihee 

BO, as a symbol of the lightning which Bdilm ngs, y mason- 

with their feminine Bniku to mmUoned ; w « cen be no donbt ae to ■■lioh of a* 

line Pninge. only «» fire-brand eppeem » ^ ^ 

two is the older and more widely spread ^ jj.g„jQent ; he must therefore 

In his new pubUcation Brown does not w^en he writes 

have seen its worthlessness. He goes even furt e ediately from the natural phene- 

‘‘The simplest of the <Hfferent behofB, the one^o^^^ 

mena would be, therefore, that which makes g _^jadaman " (I, p- 368). If 

the one that is most usually expressed, at any ra aim-oler and more natural ag^bol of 

fire-brand compared to the mother-of-pwl-s o older symbol is not to be found mong 

h^tning, then it is without doubt the older, u briagihg of the fee. So that 

ZZ^em tribes, at any rate not among then myths of the brmgix^^ 

here is almad y a pmof of their 

TranMated from the German in AK(ftr<9»» .(Vol8. 


xacwausacwiwva nfcw"— — — 

rtidigigstn FerWft»i*« dw Andanume»en-Py^*^, 
W Man, Vol, X (1910), p. 4, SiOtung d«r 
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Of Buch arguments there are still (jUh’i- instances ; 

1 . The sole pimitive weapon of chase (and war) of the Andamanese, tho how and arrow, 
appears in three forms 

(») Non-reflex among tho little Andamanese and the closely related Jarawa. 

(ii) Half-reflex in tho Great Andaman. Of tho latter tliero <u'o again two forms, a 
Southern and a Northern Andamanese, of which t he lii.st named is shorter, lighter 
and finer and also has a curve produced by t ho preparations of tho bow-staff over 
the fir© ; whereas the former acquires a curve only from the growth of the living 
tree. 


(fti) Brown decidedly stands up for tho idea that the X«>rtliern Andamanese how 
is only to be esplained as a variant of the South Andamanese (TI. p, 432). Therefore 
in comparison with this latter ho pivseuts a lat(>r form. Ho further acknowledges, 
that it is not so certain, but very probable, that the Soutii Andamanese bow is a 
variant of the little Andamanese 1k»w, In reality, bcliween the two there is no 
derivation shown of any kind, as they are two essentially dllTercnt sorts of bows, 
between wbioh there is no derivation. The Soulh Andamanese bow needs no 
derivation ; it grows there, so to speak, nattirally, for tho half rotiox bowstafi is 
produced from a naturally curved In’anch of a trese, through the continued foster- 
ing of this curve in tho living growth. On tho contrary, by its string, a hit of 
twisted** bark, which differs from the bow-string of evt^ry other Asiatic race of 
lygmies, the bow of tho Little An<lamancso rtsialls tfio Uotang bow-string of the 
free mother-right culture, with which its outward ap}>eaj'anoo ent irely corresponds. 


2. Also in basket-making Brown himself acknowUMlges that : “ Tho North Andamm 
basket seems to have been derived from one similor to that of ( he South Andaman by the 
introduction of two changes ; (i) the use of different materials ; (ft) tho change rf 
shape ” (n, p. 469)J 

3. In the making of pots the Northern Andamanese produco forms which aro thinacr 
than those of the South Andamanese. This indicates tluit tho technique of tho funner 
is the better. If one must accept without any doubt that the pot-making can be traced 
back to the influence of the froe-raothor-right culture in which it first occturs,** here as 
there, the spiralwiikt (spiral roll) technique is used without a jmtter’s lathe, —then this 
influence is even more stron^y marked in North Andaman in that, just as in the free 
mother-rij^t rei^ons, only the women make pots, while in South Andaman they are 
made by men and women, and the best fay men (II, p. 473). 

4. It is the same with the women’s clothing. In tho Little Andaman the women, to cover 
theirnakedness, wearonly a number of fibre bunches hangiirg down from a belt; these 
clearly remind one of the shirt-apron, of tho women in tho froo-mother-right culture.^ 
In the South Andaman, on the contrary, tho women only wear a few leaves of 
Mimtsops UttoraUa, which hang down from the belt in front. The women of North 
Andaman (who in late ye^ hfve adopted the fashion of these of South I^daman) 
used to wear leaves of anothar pl^t in tho same way, over which, however, they wore 
the fibre bush from the same plant, like the womon of tho Little Andaman (H, p. 479). 
The case is not, as Brown would infer, that in tho bushes of fibre we have 


II 


^ Muaoum in Vienna this twist is iacking, 

U 106 BO Bno xfiotftnor unmnDr FkAftAwiAa 
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ressmblainoe to the Botang siring becomes even greater. 

W Citaebaer, Die mlaneaisoher Sogenkvltttr, Anthnpof, Vol. IV (1909), p, 759, 
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to do with an element of the oldest universal culture of the Anila.mon«»He , but 
that the women of Northern Andaman wore a double dress ; (f) the leaves like 
those of the South Andamanese women (which is the oldest form not only of the 
Andamanese but of the Asiatic Negrito generally), and (ti) over them the fibre bunch 
influenced by the free-mother-right culture, which later penetrated here as well as to the 
little Andaman, 

6. The materialistic culture of South Andaman is thus shown in '^several important 
cases to be the older. Moreover it follows that the younger foams in the Ldttte 
Andaman point to an influence of mother-ri^t culture, as belonging to which nei^- 
booring Austronesian (and Austro-Asiatic) regions are to be regarded. As to such 
influences, which were also exerted over the whole territory of the the 

following can be traced with all certainty : — 

(i) The outrigger canoe, with the typical south Polynesian attachment. 

(n) The shape of the oar. 

(Hi) The adze with knee-formed handle : all three forms of which appertain to the 
younger Polynesian culture, but are here bound up with the mother-right.i^4 

6. Furthermore, 1 would point out, that in the myth of the Northern 

Aka-Bo tribe, as to the origin of the first human beings, according to Brown’s own 
account (U, p. 192) the giant bamboo in the joint of which the first man lay as if bedded 
in an egg, does not grow in the Andaman Islands, but comes occasionally as drift* 
wood from the coast of Bmma. Here can be seen plainly enou^ e^tressed in 
mythological language that the origin of these (new) North Andamanese kind of peojde 
came from outride the Andamans. 

7. Further, it is in the myths of the deluge of the Northern tribes that the woman 
saves the fire in the cooking pot, which article is entirely made by women there. 

8. Finally, we also notice that Brown states that in North Andamui there is a 
ceremonial celebration of the first menstruation of a as typical of mother-rig^t 
oustoms.^'^ He asserts : “ I believe that the ceremony of the Southern tribes is very 
Kimilar ” (H, p. 02) ; but it is a foot to be recorded that E. H. Man gives no informa- 
tion of such a ceremony among his Southern Andamanese tribes. 

IV. • 

The Austronesian Influences In (Northern) Andamanese Mythology. 

Supported by all these facts, I find I can now uphold with sufficient certainty a doctrine 
which formerly,^* I only put forward as more or less probable : i.e., the theory that the partica- 
lar forms of mythology of the North (imd Little) Andaman are to be explained by the Muence 
of mothw-ri^t Austronesian mythology. I proceeded, from the facts, which Brown firri 
known, but still leaves totally unexplained, namely, that in the North Anda m an where 
•RiUini is feminine, she is identified with the spider, whilst in the Litlle Andaman where Oluga 
is likewise feminine, she is connected with the monitpr-lizard (Varan/iu ialvaiar}. I pointed 
out the close ccxmoction into which the s|ader, lizard and the spinning-weaving women in the 


U Oomp. Sohmidts J^tcUunff dcr p, 273# 

w SeeSehnUdtand Koppens, Kelterew, Vol. I, pp* 278A : ; . . 

l* XamyatUelePuluffatht ^ AtuicBnonM^rAfon^ Vol. X (lW0),'Pp, 5 fl..»nd 

der Pptrffldtnrdifter, pp. 208 £E. 
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Aiistronesian mythology are brought with the moon.'^ On the other hand, the first maoi 
To-Petie (Da Duka) is called Monitor-lizard in the myths of the Middle Andamanese and of 
fire Akar-Bale, whilst in those places Tomo, the first man, ci’eates Puki, the moon, and 
makes her his wife. In one myth of the Northern Andamanese of the Aka-Jeru, Tarai 
(ssDeria, Daria in the Middle and South Andaman, II, pp. 193 ff.) was the first man. To this 
we must add the fact that the new moon in the Andamanese language is called the “ Little 
{diri-hUt ddrS’ka, tirS-ha and so on) Moon,” and then the close connection of the male partners 
of and Taria-Daria to the moon, is, I suppose, sufficiently substantiated. Then it also 

becomes clear why Daria-Teria, who does not appear at all in the Aka-Bea legends, stands in 
even stronger relationship to the South-west Monsoon : — ^the new moon always rises in the 
South-south-west. 

Another important fact arises also out of the last. In the Austronesian mythology the 
waxing moon is always male and the waning moon male os well as female. In the latter case 
it represents, where mother-right prevails, the older female moon- primitive mother, or where 
the father-right continued to prevail or has lately come mto force, the wife of the dark moon, 
and the two toother formed the first human pair. The latter case wo now have before us in 
Middle Andaman. In the North Andaman we have the connection of the male represents* 
tive of the waxing moon, Teriya, with the female representative of the waning moon, Bilika. 
Here the female element stands in the foreground. The reason of tlxat is probably that in 
the North (one of Ihe regions invaded by the mother-right immigration) the female element 
retained a greater importance. Still another cause came into play. If Taria-Daria, the waxing 
moon, is related to the South-west monsoon because the new moon rises in the South-west, 
then the representative of the waning moon, Biliku, is related to the North-east monsoon, 
because the waning moon always rises further to the North-east. Now hei’o tho female repre- 
sentative of the waning moon met the Supreme Being, Puluga-Biliku, who already on other 
grounds stood as a heavenly Being in relation to the North-east monsoon, because there the 
rainbow was supposed to be the bridge which joined earth to heaven and also because the North- 
east monsoon always brings prevailingly bright weather and plenty of food.** The good 
however is generally ascribed to Puluga.*^ 

It happened too, that, whilst in genei-al a fusion of the Supremo Being takes place only 
with the r^resentativo of the waxing or clear moon, hei'o in North Airdaman, on tho contrary, 
on account of the greater sooiological and economical weight of tho position of the female 
representative of the waning or dark moon, a connection of tho Supreme Being with the 
latter takes place, and so the highest Being became feminine. 

If the Supreme Being, who remained as such longer in South Andaman, did not himself 
become feminine tbece, quite another quality can be proved to belong to him as a later influence, 
thj»u^ the moon-mythology. He is, it is true, not feminine, but became feminized and had 
children. The one name which Puluga’s vrife bears, Chana Aulola, Mrs. ISel, boars decidedly 
the character of mooUrmythology. If furthermore the daughters of both are often black, 
they resemble their mother the dark moon. If the son is the eldest of all the children and is 
fair, ^en he calls , to mind Ogar Ddrdka, the moon-child, the little crescent of the new moon. 
And if it is said that he is alone with his father in order to make the commands known to his 
sisters, then is called up to our minds the connection between the Supremo and the 

waxing moon. But this oozmieotion b^Omes perfectly clear the A— Puohikwar, when 

.1^ .. Solimidt, Qrundl/inien einer Verglei^ung der Melif/ionen tmd MyOioJogieti dea auatrantaiMken V/tlier, 
pp. 122^ 830, etoi 

W Mr. E.. H. Mao, JAI., p. 420, oalla tlustimo rilp-U'abt '*Time of Plenty.” 

18 Compare Schmidt, Pygm&unvdlkart p. 208. 
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Puluga is described as white (or red) skiimed, “ like a European,” the worldwide oompari* 
eon to the moon, and wears a beard, although the Andamanese wear no beards or only 

very small ones# ^ 

Thus, through the disclosure of the mythological influences of the moon, a deterioration 

of the ancient primitive Supreme Being can be traced, so that the last shadows fall away from 
^ Supreme Being, and he turns out to be one of those old gods of heaven who are clearly 
connected with lig htning and thunder, storm and rain, and who are so oharaoteristio of the 
whole primitive period of mankind. 

V. 


The Moral Character of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the Andamanese. 

An important asjieot of Puluga’s nature still remains to be established. E. H. Man 
has maintained positively the moral oharaotOT of Puluga, ” He is regarded as omniscient 
while it is day, knowing even the thought of their hearts. He is angered by the oommission 
of certain sins, whUe to those in pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deigns to afford 
relief. He is Judge from whom each soul receives its sentence after death.” “ That they 
are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness may, I think, in some measure, be demonstrated 
by the fact of their possessing a word yv3c.da signifying sin or wrong doing, which is used in 
with falsehood, theft, grave assault, murder, adultery and burning wax.” « 

To that Brown has taken strong exception. In spite of very carefid and repeated 
researches, he could nowhere establish, he says, the facts that the things mentioned had called 
forth Puluga’s anger. This was only brought about by the transgression of certain purely 

ritual commands to which we will return later on. , . * 

To that I formerly replied to Brown,” saying that also in this case he did not take mto 
consideration the difforonco between northern and southern tribes, and further, that he assigned 
to the latter that which only appUod to the former. Even more emphatically I must rep^t 
tihis now that this difference has been brought more strongly and widely to Ught. In tno 
northern tribes, where BiUku is inimical to mankind, it has certainly no moral sigiufloanoe ; 
in the Middle tribes, where the beUef iu Biliku’s beneficence has weakened, its reoo^faon as a 
moral authoritative Being has doubtless suffered or has totaUy disap^ed >, for 
Andamanese with whom, according to Brown, Puluga’s heueficent influence “ 
according to Man’s decided assurance, Poluga’s moral ^gnifioance cannot 
at any rate in his time. That here also they are already beginning to totter is not 
considering that the individual teibes now have free interoomse, 

witnes^^e young men have already become sceptical in these matters, an4 Brown had _ 
thf older men on a.>count of his inadequate knowledge of iha language (H, 

he was unable sufficiently to establish the more intimate oharaeter of 

ethical obligations. Thus for instance the inhabitants could throughout ^wer 

oorreotly by saying that Puluga was not so muoh enraged by ^eft, once 

on as by the transgression of those ritualistio commands at which ^ ^ 

broke oub-proaso mo<2o-in the form of a cyclonic storm or even a ^ 

that, Puluga’s displeasure can have occurred in a «3if^^t ^ at once 

■o-oalled ritualistio transgressions are also actually real ethical comm , 

adnflt. 


so B. B. scan, op. oU. p. 157f. 
sa S<Amide, PptnnAsnvjgiw, p. 2LA 
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VI. 

The Demarcation of the Seasons in the^Andaman Islands and the Interpretation of the 

Monsoons in Myth and Religion. 

With that WG get to a part of Brown’s aa-gunicnts which presents to us a particulaily 
instructive example of the power of theories over the pres(.mtati(m of facts. Althou^ the 
disclosure of the complicated disaaTangments aiul entunglein«ul.s iinder discussion is not 
altogether pleasant, and moreover, takes up tiure ami space, yet I feel I camiot, considering the 
importance of the matter before us, aljsolv(t inystslf from following Jip these matters to their 
very end. 

Partly in order* to explain the steady sui>oriority of Bilikn-Pnluga over Ttoia-Dairis, 
partly to prove the purely ritualistic and social ehuract<?r of c:t»rtuiji laws, Brown has evolved 
in his present work (IX) an extensive and complicated theory of the climatic and vegetative- 
zoologioal conditions of the particular seasons in the Andamanc.so IsUimls, which is astonishing. 
We can clearly follow how it came about gradually, stei> by sU»p, if wo compare it with his 
first publication in the year 1909 in Folkbn (1). Kor at that time ho certainly did not know 
scune of the chief points of this theory, and others he only brought forward with groat reserve. 
That Brown has built up a strong theory since then, wliich ho now brings forward with great 
assurance and firmness, would not be a grave matter, if situar then he hud rocoived new material 
facts from the Andaman Islands. As, however, this U not the case, the mattor becomes so 
much the more oiitical, as Brown himself acknowledges that ho did not make sufficiently 
certain of some of the underlying facts of his theory, since at that time ho did not recognize 
their importance for his present theory, which ho iirst formeti after his ralurn to Earope,*^ 

Brown felt ri^tly that it was his duty to explain why elsuwhoi'c Biliku-Puluga took 
precedence over Taria-Daria. Wo, from our point of view, arc ciMily able to give this explana* . 
tion. In the South Puluga is the Supreme Being, and tiierc Daria is of no particular importanoe, 
and is perhaps not even mot wildz once ; in ilio North Biiikii is the fusion of this Supreme 
Being v^th the female ancestor, who holds a higher sociat po.sition ihcr<t. Brown vras not 
able to give an explanation of his Monsoon tiieory and honestly ttcknowliKlgcd that foot at 
the time he wrote : “ I have many times woudorotl why, of tlicso two beings, Biliku and 
Torad, the first should come to occupy so large a place in Andumaneso mythology compared 
with the other ’* (I, p. 267). Considering that gcnuralty storms and rutii and bad weather 
show the consequences of Biliku’s anger, he contuiuos : “ VVhut is particularly puzzling is thst 
the South’WBst Monsoon is the rainy Monsoon, and during the North-east Monsoon the weather 
is generally fine.” Of . both facts Brown ackitowlcdgcs : I have not boon able to find w 
explanation and can only record the fact.” 

To that theory which Brown formed later, tho interpretation of the duration of botk 
Monsoon seasons, which he still held at that time, stood in atrong opposition. Each. of 
these winds (North-east Monsoon and South-west Monsoon) blows for wceor/y JvuT^ tfes yw. ** 
But Brown completely broke away from this interpretation in his now work. There h$ 
writes;—- 

“It comes about In this way, that tho year is divklud into two portions, one of which 
is specially oonneoted with Biliku (Puluga), while the other is specially oonnepted ; 
with Taria (Daria). The two seasons we wt ofeyual Utngtit. The Toria season Iwts 
only while the South-west Monsoon is blowing, which, in average years, is between 4 

; M Arowo, I, pp. 208-200 j II, pp. 368, 300. 
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aud 6 mouths. Tho other 7 montlis arc ooimootod -with Biliku and are divided into 3 
poxtiouSy 1. the stormy season of Ootober and November, 2. the cold season of 
December to February, and 3. tho hot season of March and April.”** 

It is true, he acknowlodgos in another passage, that taken more exactly, the year is divided 
into two parts wth a steady direction of the \rind North-east and South-west> and into two 
other periods following or preceding those with chan^g direction of wind, which cannot be 
attributed eitlier to tho North-cast or South-west (II, p. 366f.). But he gains support from 
the fact that at least in one tril)o, tho A-Puohikwar, only the South-west wind is connected 
with Tarai, but all tho other winds with Bilik and his sons ; and he adds that an approach 
to this is also shown in other tribes. In this way he arrives at the conclusion that the two 
oh^e g iu g seasons should bo atiri]>ut(‘d to tho North-east Monsoon. 

In this manner, it is for two reasons that he obtains a foundation for the preponderance 
of Biliku-Puluga over Tiwia-Daria ; (1) Booauso tho first season which occurs in the year is 
considerably longer ; (2) In^caust! lumrly uU tho storms occur in this extended time, more 
especially tho heavy cyclotu's. The objection to be raised against this interpretation of 
Brown’s is that its only support is tho Af-Puchikwar tribe, because the suggestion that in 
the other tribes there is sonicthing of tho saino sort is without proof. The A-Puohikwar 
tribe alone, however, is not only a too small, but also a too uncertain foundation, because 
it represents in every sense a typically transition tribe ’(see above). 

In open oontriidiction is tho Akar-Bale myth, according to which Puluga and Daria, 
who now fight against one anot lun' by moans of tho storms which they both send, w^ once 
good friends (Tl, j). 151). Here, not only must Puluga have his own storm-period, but 
Daria must have one ns well, which is no longer the case in Brown’s new theory. 

Brown’s interpretation eompletoly goes to pieces regarding the actual state of &ie seasons 
in the Andaman Islands which Brovrai did not delineate truly in every reject (II, pp. 361 ff.). 
He now api>ortions only 5 months, or to bo more accurate, 45- months to the South-west 
Monsoon or Rainy Season (2ad luvlf of May to ond of September), whereby, if all other winds 
are attributes! to tho North-cast Monsoon, tliis latter would naturally receive a considerable 
pxeponderatuio. But Ixsforo that time Brown himself spoke of “ the end of the rainy season in 
October.” With that Fortman also agrees in his History of our Belatione the Andcmdneae 
(Calcutta, 189», Vol. I, p. 14). Ho writes; “The South-west Monsoon snd rainy season, 
lasting from about tho 20th of April to tho 20th of October. Breaks of calm fine weather 
occur during this season, and usually at tho close of it a long break, often of three weeks in 
duration occurs, when tho soa is glassy calm.” As Portman spent years on the ^daman 
lalaads, h© oortainly had good opportunities of learning tho average terms of division of the 
seasons. 

. Acccarding to him , as accoi'ding to Brown’s early statement, the South-west Monsoon wotdd 
alone have comprised months, so that already from this point preponderance pf the North- 
east Monsoon, oven with tho addition of all other winds, becomes out of the question. . These 
other winds are only in a clearer and more permanent way of importance for the^^e after 
the South-west Monsoon, for tho transition time before is very short and only in some 
years ” do sevore stonns arise, as Brown acknowledges (I, p. 268 ; II, p. 367), This is m- 
sufSi^ent for the making of a permanent season out of this short period which, mOTeov», t^ 
natives know nothing of. As regards the variable winds which oocu^. nU Ae close of the Bout 
west Memsoon no internal evidence oan bo discovere d why they should , Iw arbitrarily reckoned 

sTljrown, III, p. ue f. The itaUos are miae-rW, fiesaaoDT. 
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^50 the North-east Monsoon. According to Brown, they vary from West- north-west to East, 
south-east, but also include oooaeional South-west winds as well, but. are probably prinoiptOly 
South-east. 

H there is no evidence regarding the winds, there is another fact which connects this 
transition period rather with the rainy season— -the fact that even beyond these periods a 
good deal of rain is usual. This is not shown clearly enough in Brown’s description of the 
Portman, on the other hand, writes ( 02 ). cit,, /oc. I'U.,): “ After the 20th of 
October variable winds and heavy gales (often cyclones) usher in the North-east Monsoon, 
which may oommenoe by the 10th of November. Sometimes tho months of November and 
December are dry with high winds, but more generally a gootl deal of rain aocompanies the 
North-east wind in these montlis, and heavy South-east g^dcs have boon experienced in the 
first week of December' and even later. After the Ist of January the rain almost ceases, the 
force of the Monsoon declines, and until the middle of April there are light winds, fine 
weather and a fairly calm sea.” E. H. Man as well (p. 430), wanting to present the natives* 
views of the seasons, prefers to include the critical transition period with the preceding rainy 
season, for he treats the whole period from the 2nd htdf of May to the 1st half of Novembw 
together, under the name of Gumul and divides it into two parts ; 16th of May to end of 
August Spring and 1st half of Baiuy season (t/f-ftt-fdng-rie relxzr), and beginning of Soptemher 
till 16th of Novemher the 2nd half of the rainy season mib). 

If aooardingto Portman’s interpretation the North-east Monsoon bogitis only on the lOtb 
of November and ends on the 20th of April, soon after which the South-wust Monsoon sets in, 
whioh lasts till October 20th, it follows that tho 6 months of tho latter correspond to only 
about 6 months of the former. Eurther, we would note tho remarkable fact that only during 
the Nocth-east Monsoon is there a lengthy bright period freo of storms and rain; whirii 
aooocdii]g to Portman lasts xkcarly 4 months. Here wo completely undcretand why Brown at 
fii^ could write : — What is particularly puzzling is that tho South-west Monsoon is the rainy 
monsoon, and during the North-east Monsoon tho weather is generally fine.” In fact nothing 
oan be explained soMy by the meteorologioM conditions of tiie Monsoons : neither that Poluga- 
BUik stands in the for^ound everywhere, nor that all storms in tho south are ascribed to 
him. The explanation lies only in the fact that Puluga- Bilik originally was a trae 
Supreme Beii^ and in the Souih is still more or loss one.” 

VII. 

The Moral Oharaeter of tho Command of Puluga, tho Supreme Being of the South 

Andamanese. 

In pointing out that Brown’s efforts to fasten the transition period at tho end the Sonth- 
west Monsoon on to the North-east Monsoon are not tenable, wo have also removed the foun- 
dations. of his metrological social explanation of tho oonunands whioh Pulugu- Bilik had set 
up. We must now set to work on the contents of these commands, because they are diffler- 
eutly stated by Brown mid Man. Brown takes the trouble to discredit Man’s interpretaiions, 
but this is reaUy inadmissible, judging by Man’s qualifications m compared to Brown’s, 

3* Brow'a s arguments as to Monsoons aro due to inaeourata observation. Bach lasts five months, 
with April and October as the uncertain months, Often of very es-lwi weather. Bain falls all the year round. 
See Temple* Oemua oj India, 1901. Vol. III. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands : Meteorology, pp. »7*89, 
for remarks bn Statistics — C. TsurzB, 
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which W6 diBCUBSOtl At tUo stiut, i. iitiltci luuro, wo rIibH see th&ti tlic obsowAtiioiijs of hoth 
investigators can Ixj right and proJjably arc, and that therefore there is no reason tp dOuht 
the reliability of either of Ihciu. 

B. H, Man tellH uh his oi>inirm of Paltiga's conimands in the following manner ; 

"There is an iclcaeum:nt that of ihe rainy season they eat the 

Oct/fyota sobol'iferfi'f oi lu cat tjui seeds of JSntada pviTsoeffuif or gat her yams or 

other edible roots, unolhcr dedugo would bo the consequence ; for Puiuga is supposed 
to require these for his own isonsumption at that period of the year : the resfclotlon, 
however, does not extend to tho fallen seeds of the Entada pwrsoetha, which may 
be collected and oaten at any time with impunity. Another of the offences visited 
by Puluga with storms in the inwning of bee^-mr, the smell of which is said to be 
peculiarly obnoxious to him.” 

Brown makes corrections: (1) that not only “buniing” but also “melting of bees- 
wax ” calls forth Puluga's nTig«'r : (2) that in the first half of the rainy season the specified 
plants are not ripe »vnd in constHiUcnce would not l)C enjoyable, for which reason tte pro- 
hibitioa in this form would be. iirmsensicai : (3) that the eating of these plants is much more 
likdy to call forth Ihduga’s wrath ; anyhow it would Isj dangerous during the oritioal stormy 
months of October an<l Novenilnjr {Kiraihgumul).^^ To all these differences yet another is 
added, i.e., tliat whilst Man statt's that Puluga’s commands are now faithfully k^t, Brown 
assures us that the inhabitants do not trouble thomsolves about them, but at most try to hide 
the fact if thoy transgress thorn. 

Here again with regard to those divorgouces tho important facts to be emphasiz^ are : 

(1) that Brown matlo his stuiiiuonts <'>qieuially on tho Northern tribes, Man on the Southern ; 

(2) that Brown teliM uh of a timu when tho old and peculiar tribal customs had been modified 
by much intormingting, whilst Man was able to make his observations at a time when the tribes 
were quite separate, lu such oircumstancos, whnt Man established almost 60 years ago need 
not always bo identical with what Brown established 16 years ago. 

That Biliku’s commands ai'u not kept in (ke Northern tribeSt where die is not a Supreme 
Beh^, nor a creator, nor a. Ix’iicfiwtor of mankind, but is ill disposed towards them, is oqmpre- 
hensiblo, even to lx.* cxpecUsl. This holds good for <!Ae JHidWie frizes, inasmuch as th^ also 
have become op|>o.sed to Bilik, in all these tribes, and throu^ the obscuration brought 
about by intormingliag of tin? real tri l»al t rivdition, wo con also understand if Biliku’s commands 
are presented in such a form ami to such an extent, that they appear irrational, hard and oruel, 
the hatred for BUiku who givers ihcMo commands must grow in consequence. For it is really 
inaticmal to mako punishable the general enjoyment of just those plants which are of the 
greatest importance for the nourishmont of the Andamanese, and also the bunfing and 
mdHng of wax which the natives need for so many purposes. But there is nothing of all this 
in the commands themsclveH which E. H. Man asserts Puluga laid down for the Sotifh 
Jindammae. 

Let us first take the commaud about tho wax. The only matter that omwems us Bfete 
is the burning, and that this was the primitive form is made clear from two myths of the 
Aka Bale. Ouo of thorn Brown gives in his first publication (1, 268) not in his second {IV, 201) : 
here Puluga warns mankind on his departure from the world against domg certain tilings 
/because they would excite his anger not to dig up yams, or out barala {po^yota sobolifero)^ 
or ckdhan {Entadn Acjantlttia) during the rains, and not to bum beessWjax*. . 


M. H. Man, op, eit,, p. 193 f. My itofiwr— W. Soawwp. 


as Bromt, n, p. 162 ff. 

i 
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The other E. H. Main {op. oU., p. 168) iustauces : 

“ A woman who in her rage and despair over the death of her son purposely committed 
at the beginning of the rainy season in her frenzy all the forluMclen acts and besought 
the other people, in these words, to do likewise ; 

My grown up handsome son, 

Bum the wax 

Grind the seed of the didhm {Entada pursoetJia) 

Destroy the od-rata {Cwryota soboUfera) 

Dig up the g6ma (edible roots) 

Dig up the cihdti (edible roots) 

Thereupon Poluga became exceedingly wroth and sent the groat deluge.” 

In the last words ” destroy everything,” both sense ami meaning of tlie other acts is 
accounted for as well as the burning of wax. It is tlie senseless waste and destruction of 
the gift of the god which here is punished. This is a command that is in no way hard or 
absurd, hut is in the hipest degree both sensible and truly moral. 

It is just the same with the rest of Puluga’s laws in the form in wdiich Man explains them 
for his South Andamanese. With them the prohibition to eat tfmc plants does not last for 
ever, but only for the first half of the rainy season, which Man cloHignatos as lasting from May 
16th to the eM of August, or “ during tho rains ” generally, as tin* first mytli says, which 
would extend it to the end of October. It is true that in tho bogimiiiig of tho rainy season the 
idants are not yet ripe and only become so during that period, but ns Brown says;—” Small 
quantities ore to be had at this time ” (II, p. 868).a» 

So firstly this was the close time for these plants and for those the commands not to pluck 
and disturb them whilst growing hold good, and not to pull up greedily the products which 
were still unripe ; and secondly to allow the earh'ost of thc.se plants when ripe to remain for 
Poluga Ihe Supreme Being stood for a sort of offering of first fruits.*® Again, in these two 
bominands 1ihm% was nothing ludicrous or unroasonable, because precisely during the rainy 
sea^ another kind <ff food, fierii food, is very abundant, and as a special kind of tit-bit, two 
of larva can be eaten during the ripening of tho plants. But as among these tribe# 
i^uga is acknowledged by all as creator and at tho same time as tlie greatest benefactor, 
the oon^^d of the offering of the first fruits appears in tho highest dogroo suitable. The 
forms of the wamands, which, as Brown tolls us of his tribes ami in his time, can, when com- 
pared with ^0 forms given by Man of the Southern tribes, only be looked on as incompre- 
hensiwe or fil-mtention^— probably both— exaggerations and misrepresentations of the latter. 
They correspond exactly to the ai^araging and defamatory biased myths which are formed 
^ittong^e most primitive peoples in the struggle of world philosophies one 
TOth another, espe<^y by Hm conquering party against the defeated : for such occur even 
among the p^^tive tribes.** Thus the current which comes from the North works 

exaggerations against tho Puluga belief, the 
fK 8^^®* ^^eiM-ble, good and really moral commands 

anri ^ become more worthy of worship ; whilst indeed the misrepresented 

make a^^® reported among tho Northern tribes can only 

Middle tobes chase him from the world or kill him, that is to say, depose him. 

his stay AndSmw, hXkd':^tSl T* blmsojf about these matters dvxim 

p. 368 f,), but «Ti/tA» the mfliiAnna A# Vi importanoe of them (I, p. 268 f. t H, 

ripening later than he had at fl«t. ^ publication to place the time oi 

so See Schmidt, PygmttmeSlkw, p. log. 
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It is sad that Brown was prevoutod, through his own discontinuance of work, h-orn seeing 
and inore clearly incjuiring into these eAltemely important and interesting facts. But at 
least he ^ves us two interesting observations, which show completely the bifuroaiaon and 

indecision so oharaoteristio in such ciroumstanoes : 

* Some of my informants said, though these actions may bring rain and storms, yet 
they would rather submit to the bad weather than go without some of their most 
prized vegetable foods (these were the resolute revchitionaries) : others «■ £«»'» say 
that there is always a chance that Biliku may not notice tiiat the plants have been 
disturbed, particularly if no fragments are left lying about the camp, and if, when 
taking the roots, the creepers are not disturbed^^ (these were the timid h 3 ^pomite 8 ).” 
These observations would gain in value if we were told among which tribes they had been 
made. The correctness of these statements may also be negatived by the proof of the feeble* 
ness of the explanation of these commands given by Brown. Bi bis earlim publication he 
bimself had no real trust in them. 

“ The theory I put forward is perhaps somewhat hazardous, and I do not wish to 
attribute too much importance to it ... . The suggestion I would make is little more 
than a guess ” (I, pi>. 267-268). 

There is hardly any sign of this reservation in the wider development of the themy of the 
joining up of the transition season with the !lTorth*east Monsoon, dealt with above. Since, 
however, as we have seen, the further development of the theory lacks reliable foundations, 
the explanations founded on it share the same fate. 

That is shown at once in the first command, the prohibition of burning and mdUng of 
mx which Brown eaphdns thus (II. p. 367 f.). He states that the Andamanese bum and mdt 
wax in connection with the gathearing of honey. But this is, he says, almost entirely limited 
to the Biliku time of the year, the hot season from February to May. At the ood of this time, 
however, the winds become variable and then there are violent storms which continue into 
the rainy season. The belief fh.at the burning and melting of the wax are forbidden has 
arisen through the fact that every year the storms follow this btaming and melting, of wax. 
If all the statements which Brown makes here were oorreot,^^ even then his explanation would 
not be tenable. That can be seen quite clearly in his own words ; . 

** As the season (of North-east Monsoon and of the search for honey) draws to a dose, 
the wind becomes variable, uncertain, and in some years^* vident storms occur ud m rin g 
in the rains of the South-west Monsoon. Year after year^ the wax mdting season 
comes to a dose in stormy weather ” (H, p. 367). ^ 

How ean one allow two such sentences to follow each other directly : “in some years ** 
and “ year after year.” Scauething of the same sort occurred also in the early pUblioatkm, 
where “ often ” can be found in the first sentence and “ always *’ in the second (I, p. 2^). 
What only occurs “ often ” and “ in some years ” cannot give rise to such a positive vfew 
as is stated here. 

The explanation which Brown gives of the commands ocncemipg ihe ^ncit eating” 
of the plants above mentioned, also does not hold good. He tb inks fMt all 
ripen towards the end of the rain^ season in Ootobdr ; the Yams, the JBafcwid awMidlejM, ihe 
Oaryota soboUfcra, the Cycas. But this is, he says, also the time when the heaviest storms set 
in, especially the cyclones. And now ‘‘ Year after year, as these foods begin to ripen and to 

■ St Brown n, p. 1S3. ' • u ' » 

•* B. H. Man [op. ei*,, p. 367 ) states that “Small combs of honey are obtainable bill about September. 
•* My Kciljos— W. ScaaiiDS, 
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be eaten, the islands are visited Tvitli stoziny weather, sometimes of exceptional violence '» 
From this oonsttot succession (of stoms) the bdief is supposed by Brown to have 
that the eating of these plants during this season draws do>vn Puluga’s wrath, which faceakti 
out in the heaviest storms of the transition period (II, p, 358 ff.). 

The regularity and clearness of the phenomena caimot bo contested here. But there is 
another difficulty which Brown also saw, without indeed in any way solving it (II, p. $69) . 
the fact that whilst Puluga’s anger and the storm regfuioriy followed the repeated wickedness 
of the wax-burning, here, on the contrary, if one follows Bi'own’s aiTangeraent of time the 
crime and the punishment by storms occurred mivManmisly. A case has oven been known 
of the storms preceding the crimes ; at any rate it could so liappcu, according to Brown who 
places the critical transition period, and with it the beginning of the storms, at the 
beginning of (lotober, whilst the fruits in question only ripen ill the course of October and 
November i the same with yams (H, p. 368) with caryota Mifera (1, 2(19) and Entada mnkm 
(n, p. 858). 

Here, however, we may well break off the criticism of Brown’s theories on the origin of 
Puluga’s commands in the Andamanese religion, as Brown himself acknowledges on the one 
hand, ttot he ^ not personslly observed the deciding facts of botony and meteorology on 
which his theories might have been supported, as the importance and complexity of the matter 
in hand demanded, and on the other hand that formerly ho Jzad himself not attributed any 
particular importance to these theories, ^ 


VlXi. 


Wealth and Complexity of the Religious Situation of the Andamanese. 

But to his work on the whole we attach great importance. Ho foi-ms the indispeosable 
complement of E. H. Man’s representation. For it is first through Brown that wo leam tkt 
beside the religion of tire Southern Andamanese discovered by Man, which already in this 
restricted region had a true Supreme Being, there pxe also a great variety of other religious 
froms arnong these little tribes in these primitive conditions. We also are given, anyway, 
a partial insight into the external events and the inner movements and spiritual strugdes by 
which that great difference could have come about. We aw suiprised at the importance and 
^^th of these strag^ea which could already be enacted right on the very threshold of 

Brovm also gives us the deeper psychological reason which has made this groat variety 
possbleiit 18 the extreme individuahty which holds sway among these Pygmies, by virtue 
which every Andamanese makes his own songs and melodics and at Ickst every “seer” 

myth, to . Md .rigtert ™y. I„ this mutoffi *1>« 
can be no static forms either m the songs or in the myths. 

of Sn^e Being and prajM have aim no fined form, wiiiol 1 Iiam 

ata»^*omtol»«,anehaoI«raelerieMeoJoawPygmieeaaoftt^ Jha. 

V '?“* Amedoan eiluwIo,^ta eaU " Ommonialton " 

“ So to M rigidity ha, dewloped. Eeiigion a. «ell ae tl» »M. 

epru^ so to apeak, ehU find, to a eonatant state oi individual tniaiotnatioa 

tori toetopharine W eriaundtoarily totereeHug. rene™d,«on«t. 

anfi in^ obe^bon of thi, riato would be, and tow itl b, be wiied ttal 
reseajohee m this direction were r"” — - • - - ^ 
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VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHU.* 

( A Olimpti into the Literary Bistory of the Mauryan Age. ) 

Us A. BANOASWAMl SABASWATI, B.A. 

{CoTiUmied from page 12.) 

All tHs oonfusion 'was due to the fact that soholara thought that there was only one 
Suhandhu, and that his only -work was the romance VdaavadcUtS, whose date could be fixed 
from other data. But we have some more information about Suhandhu, to which previous 
Boholars had not access. The commentary of Bharata’s NdfyaSdstra by Abhinava- 
ffuntapftda, which has been discovered by the Madras Library, has a passage wherein 
Suhandhu and his work are mentioned. 

This occurs in the commentary on the following passage from the Ndtyaidstra (xxii 


(4) ^ 

II 46 11 
ii 47 ii 

The commentary on the passage runs thus : — ^ 

(6)^ irVi m. 

3rf^qT5pif^R»n^«6^ ^ qiaiiWifir 1 m.\Mht 

i?ra!3^i. . . . «n»q^ 

^ qqs^naq ^ Hiwwq I ^ siTai^- 

m «Bi3q ^ ' 

Tit: i 

8RI II ^ ^ 

?reRl<rtWIT^I »^^tl<fil«l^si »^ HWijjdTT 

SIHpt tTis-tg af 

Mjfh^iiltfB i i tsr qr qr ^ garanM I 

qqiqq q^jr^sin^ q |S l4 ^H l P RI ^ g T gr wij<«i(3|dt4l4TCCq 

’nfir I wRAaswiS a saflta: i ■w^ a^w aaift^ I «a uvA-«™ ; 

q?f«inc*wta: I 

««w siTti** ^it I , 

qwpws n ‘* aa gaftai^ *' 

■iRr qi^ ftwl^ I ■ ’ ■■■ •'■ '■■■'■"■:■•'■" 

- - - ^ — TT ^ looT onf^i'rAAd before the Second Oriental Conference in 

paper was first prepared in the year 1021 and read »««;« ^ 

■ 4 4» ■passage is given as lomdiatto pidaaeai MSB- whioh seen* w,^ 

- ■nptntteoqpted^here.lK) eorwet.thsm,'..' • , - ■.;•■ ''■■■[-' 


Its 
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§55l^5!T«rt2r: (0 I 

fr mm [^] P»5nfn*r: (0 •' 

dN ^ 

jBftjrflr iManwS) 

"si 

q^to^rrfWt sTWTf^ra^T?^*^ » 

Hxe passage deals mth ndiydyifa, a term which occurs iu tho N&t,yak&6tm ; but has not 
hitherto been properly understood. With the help of tho commentary, which is unfortun. 
ately hrokenin a few places, and in other places misunderstood on accoimt of the corrupt text, 
wdttfdj/ito seems to refer to a device by which the actors in a play axo represented, or aw 
supposed to be represented, as conversing with the actors in another play, tho scene and tune 
of action of which might he far removed from them. The device seems to have been i]sed 
in a very masterly way in the work VAsavctdam-NdiyddMr& oi the groat poet 
Suhandhu. The work is s«dd to have had many garbhas in it, moaning many inddents are 
represented in it, as in a dream, which belong to a time and scene diHoront from ^at of the 
aoidon proper. Thus as soon as the stage manager utters something, BindusAra is introduced 
and speaks. This speech of BindusAra is represented as having boon hoard by Udayaaa, 
the hero in the drama proper. Thinking that what Udayana hoard had reforonoo to himwH, 
Udayana is represented as exokwming ‘ *W reciting the 

following verse ^ . . 

51 (?) * 

j^ain BindusAra seems to have boon represented as hearing tliis verso. After this a 
herald iT#n^ seems to be introduced into tho drama with the Prakrit passage 

The cJMyd or Sanskrit rendering of this is uncertain. Tho herald, PmliMn, witii 
this sentence seems to introduce the hero Udayana to tho audionco. With the appearance 
of Udayana on the stage the Praviia&a closes and the drama proper bogins. 

Prom the verse uttered by Udayana, which m again unfortunately corrupt, wo are able to 
guess that, in the drama Udayana^Aarita or VdMmdaU&^Ndtyadhdrd, Kajaka]^ngal», 
Yau^dharAyiugia and Harsharakshita were tho names of some of tho oharaotsw. 01 
theso Harsharideshito mi^t have been tho name of tho herald (jtmtihdin) who ushcm 
in U^yana, and KatC'kapingala might have been tho viduskaka or the jester, the inevitable 
companion of the hero in Sanskrit dramas. After this AbhinavaguptapAda gives another 
example of a rUltySyita from Bdiardmdyaf^a^ 

The passage oontains infmmation wMob we have not got anywhere dse in tho whole range 
of Sanskrit literature. 'We do not have any other explanation of this ndtydyita, nor have 
we another example of a nd§yadhdrd^ leaving aside conjectures about what we oaanot 
know with the limited resources now at our disposal, let us examine bow this passage 
affects our main theme, the date of the poet Suhandhu. He becomes a vontemporarv 
of the l^toyan emperors, Chandragupta and BindusAra, He was the author of u work called 

; e.- , This is said to be in the gatHHA^ha of that dranta. I have not been able to locate the pastefe ii) 
the ptibHibed drama of 
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v^^vadatt&’NdtyadMrd. His patrons, Ohandragupta and Bindusftra, also appear to have 
b eaiTwesentdtiiing the representation of the drama. This throws a flood of light into a region 
f thehistory of Sanskrit literature, which has remained quite dark up to the present. The 
^ oh of which it formed part, seems to have been not a dull one, and the scholar is led to infer 
^t there ought to have existed quite a large number of dramas in Sanskrit. Most unlortU' 

nately we do not possess any other example. 

The study of Indian literature and epigraphy so far has not revealed any achievements 
of this Bindusftra. But the records of the Greek Ambassadors who visited the ooi^s of 
ancient Indian and the ancient Indian works translated and preserved in the Tibetan 

laogaage, have some information about him. They represent him as a great conqueror, 
and historiana think that the Mauryan Empire may have been extended to South India 
during his time. In the Greek references his name is given as Amitrochates, which is a 
corruption of AmitragMiin, a title that appears to have been assumed by Bindusftra. The 
word means ‘ the destroyer of enemies and seems to refer to his widespread conquests. The 
Sanskrit extracts and the whole of the previous discussion show Bindusftra in a new light 
as a great patron of letters. The extract from Vftmana seems to refer to Subandhu as a 
minister of Bindusftra and suggests that he was a very clever minister QivitadM). He ought 
to have a fltting successor to OhAijakya, <.e., Kautilya, the famous minfeter of Bindusfim s 
father Ohandragupta, and the real founder of the Mauryan Empire, l^utilya was toe autoor 
^t^^taStworkonPoUty,the Arthaima. ^ 
toe mSr of Bindusftra, was the author of the 

He must also have become famous as a minister, as is e^^^oed by ^ 
referring to him, and Vftmana’s note on toe same. Abhinavagupt%ftda, toe *aBMua 
Eheto^ian and authority on poetics calls him a PO^ 

plndin’s reference to him in the beginning of hk 

light on his life. He is said to have come out (PrenfF^t) from the bo^e 
of Bindusftra, having bound his (Bindusftra’s) heart by the story * 

nitv ttot the new information about Subandhu is too scanty compared to the important 
oftoesibi^t B^W,theminis^^^ Bindusfira's father Ohandragupta. « «»id to 
la imi)risoncd by Chandxa»gupta and Oh&nakya and then released to t^e 

rSter Can it be ttat Subwidhu »I«, Ui. BttabM., me enU^ 
loi having t»ken pstt ta K,me pol Wcd teTolution. trim, be me i<eie«ed by 
toft sovereign after writing the Vdscmadattdndtyadhdra ? , ^ ± xv 

enoes tb the poets Bhattftra.Hariohandra, Sfttavfthana, Pra^sfina. Bhflsa, Kftlidftsa a 
toe author of the The verse runs thus 

..e giet 0. tbe ve»e i. - 
Har^a.*' Scholars toought that this yeme 

author. But the position of the verse in the Pravftrastoa, Bhftsa, 

verse teferriixg to Vyftsa and before the verses re e ® ^ Vftsavadattft has hot, as a vrorkt 
KblidSai md Gai^dbj*, predi^ the study 

such merit as to deserve so taste for 

of the Vdairndm of toislater Subandhu, wito ‘‘his taste 
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and the zest with which he describes the mere physical side of lovo, wliich shows him up 
to ns and seems to prove that he has not passed the stage of a roftned voluptuary.’* Subandhu 
has used expressions which must adversdy affect the ropubatiou of any writer for taste and 
refinement. It should be remembered that it was this work of Subandhu that brought dovn 
the ire of the editor, P.B. Hall, which has expressed itself in the following strong attack against 
Sanskrit culture itself : — “ In short, it is nothing beyond the voucher of the severest verity 
to rank him (Subandhu) with his fellow Asiatics, bo it in thoir highost taste, as no better, 
at the very best, than a specious savage.” Hr. Peterson has amply replied to this attack 
in his works, and there is no need for us to reply to the attack so lato in the day. It is only 
mentioned here to show that the reference of "Bim could never have been to the existing 
VdsamdattA, 

Of the several attempts to extract history from the verso quoted in Vfimana*s Alai- 
Mras^Wa, one makes an effort, from the introductory vcrBcs of the V&mvadaHA^ to prove 
the ooonirenoe of a political revolution in the Gupta Empire, after tlio dtuvth of Chandragupta 
n, Viktamftditya. In the light of the previous discussion and the new passages that have 
been quoted therein, it is plain that there is no referoncu in the versos to any ovents of tbs 
Gupta period. On the strength of the supposed roh^roncos in tlut vorses and the similarity 
between the expressions Chandraprak&Ha, Himakarddyr*ta, aiut S^ivsiruk in the beginning 
of Fdsavadaltd, the whole theory of Subandhu’s taking part in tlic revolution and his being 
detrimentally affected by it was built up. Tliis theory has now to be given up and the 
verses taken to contain no reference to the enemies of Chtbixdraprak&sa, who were tyran* 
nising the whole country and partioularly Subandhu’s party. Tiiey are merely verses 
containing the hikavimnM (censure of bad poets). Now if the homistitoh of Vftmana has 
no referenoe to the Buddhist soholar Vasubandhu, his date ought to be determinod on other 
grounds. The disorepanoy between the two accounts of Paramdrtha and Hiuen Tsang 
about the place where Vikramfii.<htya, the patron of Vasubandhu ruled, Ajodhya or Srftvasti, 
might not be serious, as both the places belonged to tlie empire. But the question as to the 
Vikram&ditya who patronised Vasubandhu, and his son Bfilftditya, who summoned 
Vasubandhu to his court after he became emperor, are not so easily solved. If M. Peri is 
right in holding that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, tho conclusion seems 
plausible that Chandragupta I may have liad the title of Vikramfiditya, which is not im- 
possible, sinoe the theory that Chandragupta 11 was tho first soveroign to assume that 
title is at least not proved. But we do not know if Bamudragupta had the title BfUftditya 
or Parliditya, and until we get independent proof that lie had either of tlie titles, the question 
regarding the date of Vasubandhu and the identity of Ids i^svtron are bound to remain 
unsettled. 

The age of Subandhu must have been an age of very groat literary and artistic activity. 
There must have been written at this period many works in tho kdiyyot and nA^oka styles 
sks well as in the sAtra style. But for the existenoo of many drama.s, a work like the 
TMtfaaiiitrcts referred to by Patanjali, dealing with dramaturgy could not have been written. 
The dramas of the period must have differed much from those of tho later ages, as is evidenced 
by the and NdiydyiUt of Subandhu. Tho age in which Subandhu lived was the 

age in which the ancient Greeks were just coming in contact with India. The Indian drama 
of the time seems to have alr^dy been in a muoh developed stage, for which there is no parallel 
even in the Uterary history of India at any later period. In the light of this, theories of India’s 
borrowing her drama from Greece may have to be j^von up, and sessreh has to be 
oonduoted in India itself for specimens of dramas, composed earlier than the 6^ of 
Alexander’s invasion. The hope of liew and epoch-makihg disooveiies in this field appears 
to be capable of realisation, and the disooveries will surely open to soholacs a new epoch in 
the history of Sanskrit literature, 
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tj^vibun EMMsara rsr Istdiak Otootbb, by 
Guam’s SiA®ro. M.A., Bmesfe Benn, 1924. 

work by tbe late Etofeflsor of Economios 
!*, the Madias University is intended to prove that 
l^aa culture, with its special ciharactei^o of 
J^matio and subtle philosophical thought, must 
SS^^me from people capable of originating and 
Sreloping it. That capacity would naturally be 
fthiMted also in the evolution of language, and the 
tSrt DrivMian language does exhibit it in ^e 
.^e2t^gree-in a higlier degree than any other 

Indian language.’ , , 

Much that the author tells us of the languages 
end customs of Southern India, of which he dou^ss 
■^d some personal knowledge, is true and m- 
S^^t the work, like the ‘Origin of Ifogic 
ISRdSion’andthe'Ohilelren of the Sim’, is written 
oxjder the influence of the 

MW WdS fait to replace the Sun-myth of Ifax 
lltiller and the oom-sidrit of Sir J. Vntet as b^ 
o^sal solution of every qu^tion of ongim 
DiftMioolets, if one may coin this tom for such 
in searching the whole world as ^terial 
for illustrating their theories, sometimes fail to ao* 
.quire a sufficiently dose knowledge of any one 
particular area; and in various portions of tiM preset 
■work there is striking evidence of this fundamratal 
-defect. Mr. Slater makes the statement (p. 60) 
that Indians consider caste to be economic m basis, 
and (o. 61) that Europeans consider the origins of 
caste TOlitioal rather than economic. This is not 
an accurate summary of the best opimons on ^ste 
origins^ which are admittedly racial, ^htioal* 
reh^ouB and occupational. Again (p. 87) ^he com- 
mits himself to the very improba^ statement 
the sacred thread worn by the Brahmm md> 
cates an original association of tiie caste wiA cot- 
toi-spinningl Is it to be inferred that Kahattriyas 
and Vaishyas, who also wore the thread as twioe- 
bom. were similarly cotton-spinners in orig^ * 
We ate told (p. 79) that the art of making toddy 
reached India from Mesopotamia; but is there any 
reason for doubting the capacity of retidants on the 
.coast in India for arriving at such a timple process 
without assistance from overseas 7 Is it easy to 
prove, similarly, that Dravidian boats were modellrf 
M Egyptian patterns (p. 81) ? And why must the 
cult of the cobra have been introduced by strangers 
(p.90) ? Mii Slater (p. 90) oommite himself to 
the theory that ‘ with the acceptance of cobra w<»- 
.dup came also the aoceptoice of the general pitooi^ 
that what is feared slunild also be wotiWpped. 
.All investigation into ptimitiye, b^ef in India shows 
■tiiat^s is the eitaot reverse oil the tiin^ IhieaJity, 
feat leads to worship and propit^tiom Hwoe 
s^ts, godlings, disease, all manifestattens of power, 
and isfcidentally the cobra ate oominon ohjeote 
worthy. Very siinilarly (p. I^)* Mr. ^to aigahi 


book-notices. 

mistakes cause for effect in dealing with the haMts 
of untouchables. It is surely not the fact that 
because low castes are untouchable, they eat meat, 
drink liquor and are dirty in habits ; clearly they are 
untouchable because they ate guilty of these practi- 
ces. Mr. Slater very tightly adopts a sceptical atti- 
tude towards the theory recently developed by some 
writers that gold owed its prestige ori^oially to its 
being used to make imitation shells ; but Ms own 
theory of the origin of the fondness for gold (p. 163) 
is Edmost equally unoonvindng. 

The hook tbou^di presenting much that chaUenges 
oritioem should be read by those who are mtetested 
in Dravidian culture, and contains much of interest 
for the student of early Indian Mstory, even though 
the latter may be inclined to smile at the description 
of tbs first Brahmans as engaged in teacMi^ 
Indian craftsmen to spin and weave. 

B. E, Ekthovbst. 


Thb 1<I7b AJitD WoBK 07 Bubdbaoeosa, by Biuala 
Okabae Law, M.A., with a foreword by Msa. 0. 
A. F. Bets Davidb, D. List. Calcutta Oriental 
Series ; Thacker, Spink and Go., Calcutta, 1923. 
Here we have a brief but omnprehensive cMcount 
of all that is known of the most celebrated commen- 
tator of the TberavAda school of Buddhism. The 
book may in some respeots be regarded as a tepiy 
to the theory, lately pr^oonded by M. Louis Finot, 
that Buddha^osa is not a historic^ personage, and 
that be did not compose the many important ooni- 
mehtaries and other works which bear his name. 
Des^te the scantiness of the materials which sup- 
port the story of the great commentator’s life, it 
must, inmy opinion, be admitted that Mr. law has 
Bucoetoully disproved M. Finot’a views and has pro- 
duced a credible account of Buddhoghbsa’s life and 
literary labours. Ocmunsnoing his treatise with the 
biogrepb lo*! detMls obtainable fetm ,the%21fioW' 
vathsa and other sources, the author proceeds to am 
examination of the legends which have grown up 
around bis name, disoussestbe origin and, develop- 
ment of the Buddhist commentaries ; and then, 
after a critical examination of Buddhagbosa’sworlM 
and interesting iilustratioiis of their .ehoyolqp»dio 
ohataoto,— they embrace information upon such 
various subjects as History and Anatomy, Danc- 
ing andOmithologyi Astronomy and juggleryT-rhe 
conoludes his work with an expfena*ion of Buddha- 

ghosa^s pbiloBopby and his intoiprotationi of , Bpd- 

There can be no dwibt about the grtet eifodjtion, 
zeal, and seM-deni^g labours xrf tKe mto wh^ 
Bishop Ooplestoiie once 

of Buddhism in Ceylon ; ” arid students of FftM |ife- 
rature and others interest^ in the hiftery of the 
rcUgion founded by the feniaha will be grateful to 
Mr. Low for chis weB-written and well-prmted sum- 
; mary of all that is worth knowing, or that can be 
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known after the lapse of fifteen hundred years, | 
About the sage interpreter of Buddhist literature. | 
* S. M. Bdwakdbs. I 

... I 

IiflS THfiOBEBS DIPLOMAIIQUES DB L’InDB AN» | 

cibnhb b» Ii’Abtba?Astba, par Kinin&s Nfio. 

Jean Maisonneuve et fils, Paris, 1923. 

A oonsideraWe literature has already grown up 
around the famous Arthaidstra of Kautilya, since 
its first discovery and publication a few years ago» 
and shows every sign of expanding. Among the 
latest end not the least important of the works 
which seek to illuminate and draw historical conolu* 
slons from that important literary legacy of^the 
Mauryan age is this Prenoh work by Prof<a8or KMi- 
dfta N§g, recently published in Paris. Thirty years 
ago, as the author remarks, no one would have be- 
lieved that the Bast could throw any useful light 
upon the history of diplomacy, which appears as a 
reoogniaed term for the first dme in the international j 
law of the nineteenth century. But the discover 
of the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amatna, and of 
^ priceless renu^s at Boghazheui, together with 
the researches of Ihofessor Oarstang and B. Winck- 
ler, have rendered neoesswy a fundamenta|l revision 
of our ideas on this subject. The treatise attributed 
to the emperor Chanckagupta’s Brahman minister 
carries us even further from the beliefs of thirty or 
f(»ty years ago • for in it we find the problems of 
peaoe and- war, of neutrality and the balance of 
power, in brief all the fundamental questions with 
which modern international law deals, discussed 
with remarkable wealth of detail. The author does 
not con&M himself to a simple explanation of gene- 
ral prinoiplos and to definitions of the hiws, but puts 
forward concrete cases in which such principles and 
laws are applied. 

Kautilya himself informs us at the commencement 
of his great treatise on the Arthaidetra or Science of 
Pi*ofit that he composed it by uniting and collating 
the summaries of nearly all the treatises composed 
by the masters of this science in epochs jBeoeding | 
hk own ; and acting on this evidence, Professor 
Kfilid&s Nftg has sought in his new work to place 
Kautilya’s ArUtaidtlra m its proper historioal p«s* 
peotive, to trace the broad lines of India’s political 
evolution up to the approximate date of KauUIya, 
and lastly, after examining Eautilya’s own contri- 
' butien to the development of the soiehoe, to illos* 
traie the ooutihuity oif andent tradition from docu* 
ments of later date. Ptofes^ Nftg finds it impos* 
Bible to accept the view, originally held by Mr. Shama 
Sfistri and supported by Pressor Jacobi, that the 
ArffuMora was written entirely by Ohanckagupta’s 
minister about 325' b.o. in the first plaee, the 
charaoter of the diplomacy illtisteated m the text 
is foreign to that of a great oentralkssd ^pke, sodh 
as; Chand^gupta raled, and appertains rather to an 
sipochofleadaUsm,inwliieheanhruler is inconstant 
mofilot for he^ vdth his equals, and which 


shows no trace of tho centralizing imperiaUam of 
the Mauryan Emperor. 

Tho science of Artlia is very ancient ; some pf it» 
parts, like the science of law, are pre-Buddhistio. 
Tho ancient text, discovered by Professor Sham*, 
^tri, is certainly not a homogeneous work, belong- 
ing ill its entirety to a single epoch -. and evenif «« 
accept tho view that a great portion of the treatise 
was the work of Kautilya himself, it is equally pro- 
bable that it has been recast on several succeeding 
occasions. Professor Nilg gives instances in support 
of his theory that tho ArthaMatra is not the product 
of a single powerful brain, but rather an enoyclo- 
ptedia of Hindu political science, to which more than 
one oxfiert has contributed. Finally he 
the reason why the Arthaidatra is the only document 
now existing on the subject, and why it remained 
utterly unknown, until Professor Bhama ^fiatri 
suddenly discovcml It in a private library, the 
solution must be sought, according to Professor 
Nfig, in the attitude adopted by the Hindu mind 
towards a scionoo which boro very closely upmithe 
moral life of man. Viewing tho matter fromsu- 
othcr standpoint, ono may say that, although the 
empire inherited by Atoka was based upon the 
Hindu science of ArUta ond yet that great 

ruler absolutely transformed Hindu political soienoe, 
by introducing Dhama, tho law of piety, as the 
keynote of all human activity. The Arthaidatnh 
thus lost its original authority, and as the moral 
etomont inlicront in DfMrma gained ground, it wts- 
permittad to sink into obscurity. “ History," 
says Professor NAg, "wiil decide whether India lost or 
gained by making this ehoieo (t'.a, of Dhama), 
but tho fact remains that she discarded the path 
pointed out by Kautilya-CIianakya and chose in- 
stead that of DharmAtoka." Professor NAg’a work 
deserves oloeo study, and it is to be hoped that for 
the Ixmofit of those who do not know French an 
authoritative English translation of the work will 
be published. 

I S. U, Edwawoxs. 

Tbb Axuv Of R&KJfiT Uriras, Parts 1 and II, by 
SiTA Rah Kobu, M.A„ reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Indian Hiatoritt February and September 
1922. Oxford University Press, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Madras* 

This modest but none the less useful 
historical pamphlet owes its appearanoe in some 
measure to the action of tlie Panjab Government, 
which recently brought to light the originsirecords 
of the Sikh government between 1812 and 1849- 
These had lain unnotioed for years in the archives 
of the Secretariat. The records are valuable.! if* 
they oomprlse official papers deeding with the de- 
partmental administration of the Sikhs and throw 
a flood of light upon the system of govornment prior 
to tho advent of Britidh rule in the Panjab. The 
author of the artiole prefaoea bis aooonnt of the- 
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^aniaation of the Sikh army with a brief outUne of 
^ «n,.k of the eai'ly Gurus, describing how the 
* ® of Ranjit Singh really originated in the 800 
60 artillerymen in the service of Hargobind 
Slielt). who was the first of the Gurus to enter 
military career. XJndor Gobind Siugh, his 
the men were organized into troops and 
supplemented by the ongagemont of profes- 
S^solSers, who vvere plentiful in those days; 

(1708.171W a. 

Le definitely divided into tliroo olasws, (1) 

the true Sikhs who fought for the suke of their faith 
Sithe mercenaries, who were secretly maintained 
S such of the Sikh chiefs as did not widi to place 
Semselves in overt opposition to tho Mughal Empe- 
ror and (3) the irregulars, who were attracted to 
oan'ip by the prospect of loot and plunder. By the 
date of Banda Bahadur’s death, the simple Sifch 
peasant of Hargohind’s army had become a regu- 
L. well-equipped soldier of the Khalsa, a^pt in 
the use of arms and trained in tho methods of 
guerilla warfare.’ 

In 1748 was founded under Jassa Singh Kalal the 
Daf KlutUa or standing national army, comprising 
the entire body of fighting Siklis. dal 

danocratic in constitution : for “every Sikh who h^ 
aoquited some proficiency in the use of arms could 
get himself em-ollod in tho national army and fight 
under the banner of some chief, and he could, if he 
BO wished, transfer his sorvices from one chief to 
another.’’ Composed as it was of the forces of vari- 
ous chiefs, stationed in thoir respective territories, 
the dai mustered in force ovory year at the Dasahra 
festival, and on special occasions also was summoned 
by tlie Akalis or warrior priests in charge of the 
great temple at Amritsar. The permanence of the 
dais however, depended on the spirit of co-operation; 
and no sooner had the threatened danger to the 
Sikh religion disappeared with the collapse of the 
Abdali monarchy, than fissiparous tendencies be- 
oams evident, and eaoli chief ooromeneed to streng- 
then hie own resources and establish his own stand- 
ing army. Side by side with this feudal movement, 
another important change manifested itseh. The 
fitting men gradually deveiloped into a separate 
class ; the militant Khahia became a body of profes- 
sional soldiers. At the close of the eighteenth oen- 
taty this Kh^sa army was composed almost wholly 
of cavalry i a certain proportion of artillery was 
maintained, but was not efficient ; while, the infantry, 
whiidi was not rated highly, was employed on g«rl- 
iK>h and other minpr duties. Mr. 8. R- B!ohli briefly 
■ desi^ibes the weapons and mode of fighting employ- 
id by tlds wmy, tbeiv dress and unif^rn, their 
dtin and discipline. The lattw feature wias to swk, 
isa place being supplied by ooursig^ fanaiaoal 
enthusiasm. 

Onder Benjit Singh the dwraoter ol the Sikh 
army underwent a radioal alteration. The two 


branches of the army, the infantry and artillery, 
which were despised and even ignored in the eight- 
eenth century, now ** came to be regarded as the 
mainstay of the military strength of the State.’’ 
This result was due to the change of public opinion 
regarding the tactical efficiency of the various arma 
The old guerilla warfare and irregular attacks by 
cavalry, which had proved so successful under men 
like Siv&ji in the Deccan, were observed to be 
really of less value than steat^ fire from gun and 
musket : and the general acceptance of this view 
led inevitably to the disappearance of the feudeil 
levies of the chiefs and their replacement by. a stand- 
ing . national army, paid regularly by the State. 
The growth of the East India Company as a military 
and political power, and its employment of trained 
artillery and large bodies of dlBoiplined infantry, 
were really the predisposing causes of the general 
abandonment of the old taotios. Marfithd chiefs 
like Sindia and Holkar euad Sikh leaders like Banjit 
Sing h realized quickly that a new era in warfare had 
dawned, and that no Indian State, with its antique 
weapons and methods of warfare, could hope to 
confront sueoessfully a European poww. Mr. Sita 
Bam Kohli- gives cm interesting sketch of the growth 
of the Ehalsa army under Banjit Singh, and in the 
second ptet of his monogtaph discusses the history, 
organization, sttength and efficiency of the Sikh 
artillery. The result of the poliby of the ruler of 
the Panjab is apparent from oertkin observations 
of Sit Q. Gough on tho Sikh war. ‘‘Never did a 
native army,” he wrote, “having so tdatively 
Blight an advantage in numbers, fi^t a battle with 
the British in which the issue was so doubtful as at 
Jhrozeshah s and if the victory was decisive, opinion 
remains divided aS to what the result might have 
been, if the Sikh troops had found commanders with 
Bufflelent eapabity to give their qualities full oppw- 

tunlty.” ’ _ . 

We look forward to the publication of fur- 
ther instalments of Mr. BKhH’s researohes into the 
records of the Sikh government. The present 
monograph offers a guarantee that they will bo 
a valuable addition to the history of the period. 

S. M. EhwABhsa. 


THB SAKEnrADjaPkNiL op VlSVi^AIKA (Pwiobch^. 
das I-Xh with notes on Paricheb hedw , I, II, X, 
and &8!E0BV op Aiakkaba by 

p. M. A., second effition. ^?ftW»:1328. 

The taeteP* edition of tW# boolw^i*^ 
published in 1310, eontains two feaptartan* 
which ^tete.abtent from; the. .tost 
Tn Shlustive histoiy. 

Ibe^ole of tbo toxt .o« 

manuscripts. AlanWra litemtoem a subject w^<to 

^Kaae has made. peculiarly his. oa^ as pwt 
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lias treated it exhaustively. In tbe first part he 
includes an account of all the important works on 
the Alafikdraidatn, in parlicalar those of early 
xnitatB, with a brief analysis'of their contents, date 
and allied matters ; while in the second part he re 
views ibe subjects that have to be Seated under the 
Aian^fod/tstra, discusses the origin of the various 
. theories of poetics mid literary criticism, and traces 
the history of literary theories in India. Hr. Kane 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of BSh- 
ler, Peterson. Jacobi, Pathak and many others; but 
his book contains a considerable volume of original 
work, and, so far as 1 am aware, is the first En giiah 
publication dealing in a comprehensive manner with 
this rather recondite subject. The book is furnished 
with good indices and ought to be of much value to 
University students and others interested in Alan* 
kSra literature. Hr. Kane is to be congratulated 
on a production which bears every indication of 
prolonged and careful study. 

S. H. Edwardbs. 

OaIASOOUB os XBS INDUIT OOUiBOXlOjrS IS TSS 

Hussmi OF Fnm Aims, Bosios. By Asassa 

K Coomabaswamy. HuSeum of Pino Arts, Bos- 

ton, 1923. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is said to 
possess the most important collections of act to 

be found in America, and it is specially wdl stocked 
with e^^ples of Rajput and Mogfaal pointing Hepa* 
lese painting, illustrated Jab maniffioripts, Nepalese 
and Smhalese bronzes, Indian sculpture, textiles 
And jewellery. The present oatalcgue, which Is en- 
riched with eighty.five excellent photographs of In- 
dian bronzes and soulptutes, is divi^led into two 
parts, of which the first consists of a general intro- 
duotion from the pen of Mr. Ananda K. Ooomara- 
ewamy. Keeper of Indian Art b the Museum, and 
the second illustrates and describes b detail the col- 
leotion of sculpturass 

In his Introduction the author gives a short sur- 
vey of Indian religious and philosophical speoubtion 
from tto earli^ describes the salient features 
of Buddhinn, Jabiism and neo-&ahmanio Hfa/inty n 
a^d eon<fittdM with a few remarks on the origb of 
the totfaan. ,^ The Intro, 

dttotwn ^ludes with a short chionobgy, com- 
xa«noing 2«00 B.o.and «ndbg with the aMmnptlon 
of sovereignty by the Hn^ Crown in iam 

Though there isUttle to oritldseb themSor portS 

of the I^rtrodi^n, some of the dates ^venfa^ 
^onolo^oj taWe seem to me open to questl^ 

He records 1530 B.o. as the dote of BimbietorJS: 
Baisunfiga dynasty, tor example, whewas reoent m 
searehee appear to juAtify the ac^^TfiM 
8 . 0 * M » more likely date. In the Aan» S 

;^tes Ajat^m b «4 B.a. while the STtJl 
^hadatlea^ one bterview with Cantom Bud- 
dhaand that the death of the fetter, STSIi?? 
occurred during the early yearn of Ajatafetm^liS’ 


obliges one to assume that this Kkig^TTZ 
throne about forty years earlier than ^ 
fled by the author. The dates givoj 
Buddha’s life. vfe.. 503-483 B.ct are Z 
universrily acfiopted ; and though no doM^ 
elusion 18 possible, the weight of ovidww 
favour 843 b.c. as the date of ins death ** 

The s^o criticism applies to the author’s 
for the Mauryai, |)eriod. He is possiWy 
assuming that Chandragupta’s reign diZ^J 
me«cetefore322B.c., though Hmnf^CeZ 
one or two years earlier j but ho appears to 
in giving 274-237 B.c., os tiio dnte^AsLt 
^0 more probable limits are 272 ^ 230 

other point upon which controversy might be nia 
tamed ; but the whole origin of tho AndbaTig^' 
prwnt involved in much obscurity that ZJeZ 
not Mamo tho author for fixing their &st apZZ 
m 230 ,,.c. His date for lianishka^K^S 
much more dubious. Tho discoveries at 
other recent clues make It clear that KaSkT? 
11 preceded Kanishka, and tiiat the kS^Zld 

protably not had the advantage of readbg Frofeil 
Aiyangac’s pnraw on “ The QrS 

I Zll. ‘n aeUve existence at 

a dfeto considerably anterior to the sixth century, and 
wn be tmod baekto themiddfe of the third ^tury 
A.n.. and perhaps to an even earlier date. 

attention to these 

and the work n admirably pria<«i 

B. it. Fdwabdss. 

BT'^S.Cl.tJMIA JlVASW 
Mow. B.A.. Pit.D., C.1B.. Fort 
Printing Frees, Bombay. 

Good wine needs no bush, "runs an old proverb;’ 
MU u the sphere of Iranian literature any work by 
J. J. Modi carries its own recommendstioii. 
Here we have, collected in one volume, a series of 
imj^rs '^bh the author originally prepared for b- 
cluston til various memoriai volumes between tiie 
yws I900and 1014. Amongthem isaMpsrontbe' 
TJbetan mode of disposal of tho dead, anothw <n 
the use of Rosaries among. Zotoastrfens, a third on 
we In Avesta and Pahfevi, and so forth. 

m ^tioD will be weleomsd by Orientalists, who 
21 of historioal btmat discoesed 

b full Dotes and rsfeienoss in every chapter. 

S. M. Euwabdbb. 



A HISTORY OF IMPORTANT ANCIENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD. 

( From the earliest Hvm down, to (he Moslem Conquest ) 

By ANANT SADASIV ALTEKAB, M.A., LL.B. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the following pages we propose to deal with tlie history of important anoient town* 
and cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad from the earUest time down to the Muhammadan period 
As the territories now denoted by the term Gujarat did not in anoient times bear that 
name, nay, as the anoient counterpart of the modem name was in the olden days suooes- 
sively appKed to different territories, none of which are included in modem Gujarat or 
Kathiawad, we think it essential to explain at the outset what were the anoient names of our 
provinces, what was the territory denoted by each of them and how and why the old names 
came to be superseded by the modem ones. The first chapter of our thesis is therefore 
devoted to this purpose. 

In this thesis we have not discussed the history of all the anoient towns and cities in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad ; but only of such of them as wereimportant. It is therefore necessary 
that the reader should be acquainted with the principles that have governed our selection. 
The second chapter therefore discusses the general criteria of importance which have guided 
us in our selection of towns and cities, whose history has been traced in the following pages. 
At the end of this chapter we have briefly stated why the towns so selected have been arranged 
alphabetically in our history. 

In the third chapter we have traced the history of towns and cities selected on the 
foregoing principles. In some cases our accounts may appear fragmentary, but if such is the 
case, the fault is, let it be humbly stated, not of the writer but of the materials. In the case 
of the majority of towns referred to in the copperplates, the inscriptions hardl^ supply any 
information worth the name ; the literary * Prabandhas * also do not help us much ; for they 
usually confine their attention only to the capitals of the heroes they glorify *, the same also 
is the case with legends preserved by the native bards. Our apparently fragmentary accounts 
are really exhaustive, and contain everything that was possible for us to gather from in> 
scriptional, literary and legendary sources available to us. We are conscious that many 
gaps have to be filled, but it is doubtful whether in the present state of our knowledge, it is 
possible to do so at present. At any rate we hope that our present effort will be of some use 
to the future historian who, owing to ampler materials that may then become available, 
will bo able to do fuller justice to the subject. . 

The early history in India is usually regarded as concluding vrith the end of the Hindu 
period : so we have traced the history of our towns and cities down to the commenoement of 
the Muhaxnmadon period. 

Having dealt with the histmry of about sixty towns and tities in the third chapter, we 
have devoted the concluding fourth chapter to a discussion of the general features of the 
cities and oity>]ife in Ancient Gujarat. 

*A map of Gujarat and Katidawad, showing all our anoient towns and cities and giving 
also their modem names, has been appended to our thesis for the ready reference of the reader; 

In addition to the usual abbreviations, the following have beeii used in our thesis ' ■ 

A.OJ., for o/Didia by Cunningham. 

Anl.K., toT AraiquUiesof Kvtehand KathiavHtd, 

Aia,N.O. toe Antiquities of Northern Ov^rat. 

£.<?., Z'J, for Homily Gbseiteer, vol. I, part I. . v, 

. Beal, icx BuidM^io Beicords of the Western World 

QMA.I.,ioe GeogMphied Dktiomry of Ancient India. 

G.E., for Gupta Era. Mlth., fm Mah^hSrala. 

Fbo, tot PrcdHmdhaeMntdma^ 'rv--' ^ i . 
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CHAPTER I. 

GujarAt and Kathfawad : Ancient and Modern Names and Boundaries. 

The name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling the north-west earner of 
Western India, and its boundaries may be given as Arabian Sea to tho west, Gulf of Kutoh 
to the north-west, Little Rann and Mewad districts to the north. Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Ehandesh to the south-east, and Thaaia district or northern Konkan to 
the south. The region so bounded did not bear, however, in ancient times its present . 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. 


This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently named. 
The peninsula was named Sanr&shtra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, cojoeist- 
ed of Anarta and Lftta, Anarta forming the northern and L&ta> the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. 

The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. Ld>ta does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now be called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in Apar&nta or northern Konkan. The author of the Penpltu 
sajm VTothe Gulf of Barake succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake’.i Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into Abaratiko, tho Prakrit form of 
Aparftntika. So it would appear from the Periphta that Bharoch gulf was then regarded 
as a gulf in Konkan, According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows — Syrastrdnd, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake.* Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoch, if not actually forming part of Apar&nta, as at least distinct from and to 
the south of L&ta. In the MdkdbMrata 3 when the pilgrimage of Arjuua is being described, 
wearetold:— I 5WW l fi [rri^ * l» q ; I 

Prom this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Apar&nta included practi- 
cally the whole of the Western coast. In the 37th chapter of MdrJeaifdeya Purdna, Aparftnta 
as one of the countriss to the north of the Sahya mountain : — h i t w 
srfi' I We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmadfi, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Aparftnta 
and not in L&ja. As regards the upper boundary of L&t&, it also was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for the Cambay plates of R&shttrakfita Gbvinda IV * include the Khetaka 

, As MapdAla was the name of a territorial sub-division, much greater than the modem 
ooUeotorate, we have to conclude that the whole of Eaira district and a large part of even 
Ahhmdabad district w^ included during the ninth century, in ancient L&ta. Lljia then 
consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat. 

. As regards Anarta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer stUl. On the 
southern side tho region hardly extended up to Ahmadabad. On the west it was bounded 
by the Rahn of Kachh, on tho north by the Abu range, on the east by MMwa. But where 
exactly Anarta eixdM and MAlwft commenced, it is very ^fficult to state. Modem Wftduagar 
was ®^the heart c£ the country, hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed.® 

T e boundaries of Saur&shtra were however clear. At present Sorath denotes only the 
southern part of Eathiawad; but in ancient times SaurAshtra was the name of the whole 
peninsula. Ptolemy includes tho continental coast upto Bharoch in SaurAshtra ; ® but this 
pro ably wba not the case. Stateihents of f orei^ observers cannot be so exactly accurate. 


I Ind. Ant., vd. Vm, p. 140. 

Adj^imn^ p. 218. 

® F4i^ under Anandpura, 


a PtOfimy, p. 33. 

4 Ep, Ini., vol. VII, p, 28. 
* Fide p, 27 . 
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When and why these names were given is the next question we have to consider, Ctf 
these, SaurAshtra seems to be the earliest one ; SyrastlmS of Ptolemy, Surastros of Strabo 
and SurastrSnl of tho Periphts are all corruptions of it . If we turn to the Pwd^, it appears 
in the MdhdbMfoia,' the MmAyai^a,^ the Mdrha^eya,^ Kikrma,^^ FifiAntt*'! and other 
Pv/rdiiaa. BaudhAyanai a refers to it, as do KautilyaW andPSanmi. We may, therefore, 
well conclude that the name was current as early as the sixth century b.o. 

The particular name was selected because of the natural riches of the province. Prom 
very old times, the country was famous for its natural wealth ; how it impressed a stranger 
may well be inferred from the following lines in the Periplus. “ The interior parts of Barugaza 
and SurastrdnS produce abundantly com and rice, the oil of sesamum, butter, muslins and 
the coarser fabrics, manufactured by the Indians. It has also numerous herds of cattle.” 
The name did not go out of vogue in the fourth century as Cunningham says ; it was in popular 
use right up to the eighteenth century when the Marathas changed it to Eathiawad, a 
based upon the name of the tribe which offered them the greatest resistance. 

As regards the other two names, Anarta and L&ta, they do not seem to have been much 
in popular use. LAta is indeed mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription^^ and in the Kdma SiUrai^* 
it occurs also in Ptolemy and the Peripltis. The Gulf of Cambay was called the sea of L&r 
down to early Muhammadan times and the language spoken on its shores, Masudi IAri.it 


Nevertheless L&ta does not seem to have been in popular vogue in ancient times, 
probably because it was not of Hindu origin. No scholar has as yet been able to derive it 
satisfactorily ; Dr. BhagwAnlftl’s suggestion that it might be derived from Battas, wu abbre* 
viated form of BAshtrakdtas, is unacceptable, because the connection of the Bdshtrakdtas 
with Gujarat commenced in the sixth century at tho earliest ; whereas the name was already 
in vogue in the first century. To me, the name appears to be of nomlndian origin given 
by foreigners ; hbnee the difficulties about its derivation, hence its absence in early inscriptions 
and the Pwrdij-as. Tho name is conspicuous by its absence among the names of the southern 
and western countries conquered by Nakulaand Sahadeva dor does it occur in the countries 
in Bhftratavarsha enumerated in the BMmi ParvanA^ When we note that these are 
exhaustive lists, not free from later interpolations, the absence becomes especially significant. 
Similarly, neither tho Vishnu Purd^a^ part II, chap. Ill, nor Mdrhtf}4fy(* Purdi^a, chap. 67, 
neither the Matsya Purdiia, chap. 1 14, nor the Kilmna Purd^a, I, chap. 47, mention lAta when 
they proceed to mention the southern or western countries in Bh&ratavarsha. Even in the des- 
cription of the conquests of Gotamiputra Siri SAtakai^ and Rudradfiman,*i the name is 
tabooed, although each of them undoubtedly ruled over lAta. If the name were of Efindu 
origin and were in popular vogue, wo cannot explain this silence. If, on the otlmr hand, we 
admit it to be of foreign origin, we can understand the reluotanoe of the Purdnas to use it; we 
can also understand why the early inscriptions do not use it. Being of foreign origin, it was 
known at first only to foreigners, and was not in popular vogue ; hauce Ptolemy and the 


^ Fan®, p. 88. 

* M.g., •ei—Kishbundd, p. 

qt r WC fg g f! wl^** — P4ftw Bhdga, Chap. 36. 


17 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p..l43. 


43. 


11 Blc. li, chap. 8* 

1^ Ind. Ant*, vol. Vm, p. 141. 

i« n, s. 

it SdWid P., ohiqe. 82 and 38. 
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Periplus use it, but not the oontomporaffy inscriptions of Gotamiputra and RudradAman. 

It became popular later on ; hence its appearance in KdniaaUra and later inscriptions. 

The fact is that probably no necessity was then felt of naming the territories 
comprised in L&ta by one distinct name. Wo have already seen how Apar&nta extended 
right upto, if not actually beyond Bharoch ; the territory from Bharoch up to the Mahl and 
onwards bore a «a.TYift different from L&ta. Thus when the Malaya Fmina had an oooasion 
to refer to it, it says«T?|^^*' and the same expression is repeated in the MArhaniieya 

Purd^a. Even Vardhamihira talks not of Lfi-ta but of !•** The absence of 

this appellation in the majority of Pur&naa and early inscriirtions may be explained by the 
fact that the territory in question was probably included partly in Apar&nta, partly in 
Malwa and partly in Anarta, and so, there was no occasion to name it separately as a 
distinct unit. 

It will be clear from the above treatment that the territory later on known as L&ta 
did not possess any distinct name in ancient time^ ; that it was occasionally referred 
to as » that the name Lftta came in vogue later ; that the Purdtfaa had 

apparently a deep prejudice against it ; and that it was therefore probably first given 
by foreigners. But when, why and by whom it was given, we are unable to say definitely. 
We woxdd, however, tentatively suggest that it is probably a foreign corruption from 
Al&tta, an intermediate Pr&krit corruption from Anarta ; the ehangtt of w to is well 
known in Prfikrits (compare Murathi from Skt. f3lr*ar h>r instance) ; the accent on 
the second syllable led to the dropping of the first and the simplification of the third led to 
the lengthening of the second, and by Fortunatov^s law*, ^ Ix^oanie ?. Greek mariners had 
to deal mostly with Bharoch and the territories round it ; they probably foimd the names 
^nrrtarrJ or too cumbrous for popular use ; hence they selected the 

Prakrit ni^e of the territories to the north of this region for denoting it. Hence it is that 
the two names andfsrsdo not occur together anywhere in early litc^rature or inscriptions. 

Hence it is that Ptolemy and the Peri'^ua mention Larike immediately after the mention 
of Surastrene, but before the mention of the Gulf of Barugaza, thereby showing that L&ta 
lay to the north of the gulfe of Bharoch and Cambay and to the west of Saur&shtra. And 
this, roughly speaking, was the position of Anarta, l^fore lAja encroached to .some extent 
upon its boundaries. Hence, after the mention of SRVRr, we have in the Purdijaa the mention 
of either or srpR when arc not mentioned. Lata, being a derivation 

from Anarta, its mention would have been superfluous vriion Anarta was mtmtiunod. Later 
on came into popular use and the two names began to be simultaneously used. 

Now we turn to Anarta. It is of purely Hindu orifpn and is connected with Anarta, 
the son of Yayati, who was said to be ruling in this region in olden timits. The name occurs 
in the Bh&mi and Ttritay^A parvaiia of the MaJidlAdrata', in the Sdmdya^, in ih.9 Junagad 
tnaeripUon of Sudraddnum, in Vardhemihim, etc. In the majority of the Purdi^aa, however, it 
is not mentioned, a fact which can be explained on the ground of its not then probably forming 
an independent kingdom. It was hemmed in on one side by the 13 aurftshtrians (who were 
a race of warriors as noted by Ohftnakya**) and on the other by the Mileyas, who were a source 
of perennial trouble even to the Esliatrapos and Guiitas. Anarta was usually an appanage 
either of Saurftshtra (as was the case in the Mauryan and Kshatrapa ** times) or of MftlwA 
(as was the case in the days of Hjuen Tsiang). Honco naturally its name <Ioes not frequently 
occur in the Pmdifaa. 

In ancient times Saur&shtra, Anarta and L&ta were not regarded as forming one distinct 
u nit. There were in the first place no geographic droumstanoes to bind ‘them together ; 

St Ksrds tian^^n, p. 101. 4* 

•4 TftnT Budraddman Im». 
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nor did they, for any appreciable time, form one politioad province. Aa we have seen already, 
Anarta and Saur&shtra were for a time governed together by the Mauryasand Kshatrapas ; 
but even during this short period southern Gujarat does not seem to have belonged to that 
political division ; were it so, the Junagad Eudraddman Inscription would have stated it. 


Usually, however, these provinces not only did not form one pohtioal division, but were 
themselves divided, throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, among several 
petty states, a fact which prevented their being designated by one common name. Let us 
now see how and when the modern name Gujarat came to be applied to these territories. 

The name Gujarat was unknown in early times ; because the Gurjara tribe itself, from 
which it is derived, reached India at a late date. As the name of the tribe does not occur 
in the MakAbhdrata, the Edmdya^a and the Purd^, nor among the tribes mentioned by 
the Per^lua, we cannot accept Dr. Bhagw&nl&l Ihdraji’s statement that the tribe came into 
Ttirlia. with Eanishka.’*^ If again, as the learned doctor maintains,** the Gurjaras had been 
really assigned fiefs in BAjput&n& and Central India by the Early Guptas in recognition of 
their military assistance, the name of the tribe would have been mentioned in the Samudra- 
gupta inscription along with those of the Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Maleyas, Abhiras.Aryjunft- 
yaniyas, etc., who are mentioned as settled on the outskirts of the Gupta Empire.*'^ 

The Gurjaras then probably came into India during the fifth century and settled in the 
Fanjab and around MathurA. A Gurjara kingdom existed in the Panjab near the modem 
town Gujarat, as lato as 890 a.d. (when certain territories belonging to it were annexed to 
KASmira by its king gankara-deva) ; the country round the town of Gujarat in the Panjab 
is still locally known as Gurjara Desha. The earliest reference to the Gurjaras is in 
Hamhaoharita of BA^wibhatta where we are told«« that PrabhAkaravardhana of Magadha 
had conquered the HO^a, Sindhu and Gurjara Mngs. The Gurjaras however soon migrated 
southwards and established themselves in south-west Bajputana ; for Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo orthe Gurjaras was four hundred miles in cirouit and had its 
capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which is now admitted to be Bhinmal in Sirohi State.** Mother 
Gurjara tribe penetrated still further south and went right up to Bharoch and established a 
kingdom at NAndlpuil, whose rulers in their early insorii)tions call themselves Gurjaras. Cf. 

.... ^ desire to connect themselves 

with the famous PaurA^iio dynasties induced them to cha nge t^ name of their 
‘ vamSa ’} and the later kings began to style themselves , 

Dr. Bhagw&nl&l Indraji thinks that the Valabbis also were probably Gurjaras andgoes 
on to observe that the fact that the three Gurjara chiefs divided among themselvw the 
entire away of the province will explain how the province of Gujarat came to tsM its 
present name from the Gurjara tribe,** With due deference to the lea^d doctor, we beg 
to differ from this view. In the first place, the entire sway of the province was not 
divided among those chiefs. The Valabhis had no sway over the western end n^hem 
part of the peninsula even during the da]^ of. their highest power the Bhinmal kingdom 
was practically located outside the limits of modt^m Gujarat, as Anaudpura and the 
territory arpundit Wes held by the MMvA king** ; the Nftndipuri Gurjara kingdom was a 
petty one covering a few square miles ; at any rate it did not extend over the, whole of 
southern Gujarat. ■ . ' .. „ ! ■' ' 


S5 sa, vol. I, pt. I, p. 2. *® Z6W. p. 8. 

Somudiagupta’fl AUaM>dd Inseriptiont line *2. 

ss ; 

»o Daddagt«aitB.I««I. An4.Xin;M. ’ 
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Supposing, however, that the sway of those Idngdoius oxtoiiflod over tho wholo of modem 
Gujarat, still we have to admit that this fact was not sufticieiifc for tho i*egion to assume its 
modem title ; for, the rulers of these kingdoms were never for a long time known as Gurjaras. 
We have seen how within two generations, tho NAndipuri Gurjaras coasod to call themselves 
Gurjaras ; the same was the case with the Bhinmal rulers, who during tho time of Hiueu Tsiang 
were known as Kshatriyas. The Valabhi rulers uuver called thoniscslves Gurjaras ; it is 
doubtful whether they were Gurjaras at all. 

Under such oiroumstances we can hardly agree with Dr. BhagwAiilAl Indraji in waln - 
taining that the division of the entire province among themselvtvs by thoMO throe kingdoms 
was tho chief reason for tho province being called Gujarat. Br^sidtw, wore it so, wore the 
supremacy of BhattAraka and his descendants really tho cause of the province being called 
Gujarat,®* the name would have come into vogue during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
As a matter of fact, it did not come into vogue oven in thu fuiirteenth. 

For, during the five centuries, following the fall of tho Valabhi and Jfdndipuri dynasties, 
the names LAta and SaurAshtra continued to bo in vogue. Thori« uas tho BhinmAl kingdom 
known as the Gurjara kingdom ; but its territories wore to the north of Anahilapa ttao®' and so 
practically outside the limits of modern Gujarat. That ovtm nortlu^rn Gujarat was not 
included in it, and that its rulers the ChAvotakas were rogard(4 as distinct from tho Gurjaras will 
be clear from the Pulikesin grant of a.d. 738 wliioh, while (tiunneratingtiu; kingdom.s affected 
by the Arab forays, mentions tho Gurjara king<iom as distinct, from tho OhAvolaka kingdom.*® 

It is therefore clear that tho Gurjara kings, whom tlu^ ChAlukyas and Gujarat BAshtra* 
kfitas boast of having defeated, were not those of tho ChAvPtaka house ; tlu‘y vvero clearly 
rulers of Bajputana. This is also clear from the accounts of Muliauuuatbn writers. Thus 
merchant Sulaimau says ®^:-- *Harz ['==Gurjara dominion] was bounded on the north by Tafik 
or Takim [which is the name of the Panjab}. It poasesscul .sih'er mines and could muster a 
larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom in India.’ All these thdalls apply to Eaj- 
putana which is to the south-west of the , Panjab, which possesses the only silver mines in India 
and whiob has been long famous for tho largo body of its cavalry. The narno of the 
tribe was already given to the country, for Edrisi quoting fi-om Abu Khordalxjch states that 
Jurz was both the hereditary title of tho king as well as the name of the cjountry. ToForishta 
in the tenth century Gujarat still meant tho south- western corner of Bnjijutana, and it is ob. 
vious that mentioned in tho commentary on Mma Sutra, V, I, 30, denotes 

the territory round Kotah in Bajputana, in connootioa with which it is rnentionod. 

Inscripticmal evidence shows that the foreigners were not misinfonued when they 
thus spoke of Bajputana as the country of tho Gurjaras. Thus in tho BaulatpurA plate, 
King BhOjadeva is mentioned as granting a villago called SivftgrAma, situated in tho Deijda* 
vAijaka vishaya, whieh,itis stated, formed part of tho GurjaratrA ‘ bhumi ’ <c/. 

Ep. ltd., Vol. V, p. 21 1). Since it is clear (as pointed out by 
Dr. Eielhorh) that pe^^vApaka is the town of Didwdna in Jodhpur State and SivAgrAma, 
the village of Seva, 7 mifes east-north-east of DidwAna, it follows that tho territory 
round Jodhpur in Bajputana was known in tho eighth century as tlioland of the Gurjaras. 
The same conclusion is confirmed by the quotation from an unpublished KAjafijara inscription 
belonging to the eighth century, given by Dr. Kiolhorn, which shows that MangalAnaka or 


M BO., vol. I, pt. I, p, 88. SB 
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m odem Maglona, which is about 28 miles ixorth>north.east of Didw&na was regarded as 
located in the Gurjaratra Mai^dala— [c/. 

^'P' Voh V, p. 210]. It is therefore clear that in the ei^th century, 
what is now called Bajputana was known as the country of the Gurjaras. That the same 
continued to be the case for two centuries more becomes clear from the statements of the 
Muhammadan authorities quoted above. 

Bight up to the tenth century then, Gurjarama^d&la or GurjarabhOmi hardly denoted 
territories comprised in modern Gujarat. TiCt ns now see when Gujarat came to be named 
after the Gurjaras. 

There is ample evidence to show that the territories to tho north of the Mah! came to be 
termed Gurjarama^dala soon after the tenth century. The Bohad inscription of a.i>. 1140 
speaks of Siddharaja Jayasimha as the ruler of Gurjaramandala [c/. 

I IR II Ara., Vol. X, p. 169]. in the Somanatha 

* praSasti, ’ dated q.b. 860 (i.e., 1168-9 a.d.), KumarapAla is called King of Gurjaramandala, 
a name wliioh Hemaohandca also assigns to the country over which his patron ruled. 
The Gimar inscription, dated 1222 a.d., enables us to conclude that the name Gur jaramap.dAla 
denoted territories wherein were situated the towns of Anahilapura or Patana, Stambhattrtha 
or Oambay, Darbhavati or Babhoi and Bhawalak^ or Bholka. During the thirteenth 
century then, the whole of northern Gujarat was known as the country of the Gurjaras. 
The reasons that led to the application of this name to this region are not difficult 
to ascertain. In the first place, part of modern Gujarat round Apahilapattana was 
under the feudatory sovereignty of the Hurz or Gimjara kingdom; so the name must 
have been gradually extended to it as well. Secondly, the Solankis who rose to power at 
this time, are admitted on all hands to be of Gurjara origin 88. The author of Hammlra 
Mahfik&vya says that the King of Ajmer, VigraharAja, killed Mfilar&ja and thus weakened 
the Gurjara Kingdom. This shows that there was already a tendency, which the author 
simply imitates, of regarding the Solanki dominion as conterminous with Gurjara ‘ Man^.’ 

' Then there was, probably owing to the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions, a 
great influx of the Gurjaras in this part of the counti-y during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Already before the middle of the twelfth century, the Gurjara element was in 
such a preponderance that the people of the jwovince came to be oa^d G;urjara8. Thus 
Hemachandra who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century called the army of his 


Solanki patron Kum&rapfda as consisthig of Gurjaras. Compare 

Jfear q| ^ ‘I KumAra^dheh^, VI, 66. 

When thus once the people came to be regarded as Gurjaras, it was but the next step to 
call their country * Gurjara Ma^dnla ’ or Gurjara Battn ^ Gujarat. ^ 

This name, however, did not come to be extended to southern Gujarat or Lftta and 
Kathiawad until the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus both to Bem^handra 
of the twelfth and Some6wara of the thirteenth century, lAta was a country distinct from 
Gurjara Maijdala ; for they talk of their heroes siding ov defeatog tlm ^g of lAta, as 
. the case may be.*® As regards Saurgshtra, no proof at all is reqmr^ of its being u^iown 
as part of Gurjara Mapdala 5 even to this day it is only associated with Gujarat by out- 
siders i the inhabitants stiU call themselves Soraths. . , • ^ ^ 

It was by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of fourte^h ; wntury that the 
hftiTinft of Gurjara ‘ Ma^dulu ’ eir Ghjarat came to be extend^ to t proyinoes. t was 
not due to any great influx of the Gurjtaas in those proUin^^ 

. « 


thht took plAoe at that time, 
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for, 89 late as the sixteenth century, the Gurjara element in southern Gujarat, was irilw 
Scant. Abul Fazl, while enumerating the tribes in the Surat ‘sirkar ’ or ‘subha’ mafe 
mention of the Gurjaras. ’ 

The extension of the name was due not to ethnical but to political oau«e.s 5 and Muham 

madans are mainly responsible for it. In their career of conquest and annexation, the Muham* 
madans under Alaf Khan first conquered Auahilapattajja or Nahrwfiift and there established* 
their provincial headquarters. They found tliat the Solanki dominion was known as Guiiiaia 
Mai^dala and its subjects as Gurjaras. They therefore natui-ally continued the old name and 
began to call the province ‘ Gujarat.’ Soon however they extended their conquests and an- 
nexed Kathiawad and southern Gujarat which they governed from NahrwAlft. The Delhi 
emperors grouped all these provinces together for the pm-poso of administration, and as the 
■ capital of the Imperial Viceroy continired to be for more than a century at Nahj-wAlA in Gujarat 
the term Gujarat cme to be extended to all those territories which were governed from’ 
Nahrwftlft situated in the heart of real Gujarat. Hence we find some Muhammadan writers 
including parts even of Khandesh and Malva in Gujarat ; the reason being that thev were 
governed by the Gujarat T^oeroy. 

Even to the present day the name of Gujarat is noth nown to the people of the peninsula 
who continue to call their country by its old name Sorath. And within living memory the 
people of Surat, both Hindiw and Musalmans, when visiting Pfitana (A^iahilpattana) and 
Ahmedabad, used to speak of going to Gujarat ; wliile the Ahmadabad section of the Nftgara 
Brfl,hma?as used to speak of their brethren at Surat as ‘ Konkani.’4« 

The original territory in south-west Rajputana which was known as Gurjara territory to 
Hiuw Ts^g and to Muhammadan writers, strange though it may appear, soon ceased to be 
oa^d Guj^t. There were several reasons therefor. In the fii'st place, the Gurjaras whohad 
colomred ther^ere driven southward by the Rajputs, who were pressed outof their ancestral 
pomessiona in Delhi and the Panjab by the Muhammaden invaders. That region now became 
predo^antly the land of the Rajputs, and hence it came to be regarded as part of Rajputana. 
In spite d this fact, perhaps, the region would have been known as Gujarat, bad it been admi- 
nistered from Nahrwaia or Anahilapattapa. But Muhammadans wore unable to perma- 
nontly annex « territory to the Gurjara province ; the local Rajput ohms continued to 
keep more or less independent fiefs. Hence even the poUtical reasons, which as we have 

for Kathiawad and Uta being called Gujarat, were absent. So the 
rtte ^r it ^ that came to occupy and 

eame to be known after the 

teSS Itls, indeed. 

^oh’tt ^ ^ aerivedfrom GuxjaratrA, a name by 

winch the ol<te hab^ons of the Gurjaras were, as we have seen already, known during tlw 

rerenth and the ei^th omturies. Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion seems to us to be a 
Zs So ® ^ QhrjAratrft into Gujarat is perfectly regular and natural. Guria^ 

ratr^bhfiim of course means the land which protected the GurjarL. 

GuiZtZI ^ baling with the history of mudmt towns and cities in 

case, we should have had 

toctisouss the history of towns and cities in Rajputana and the southern Panjab. 


RG., vol. I, pt. I, p. 6. 


4* JBBSAS., vol. XXI, a 428. 
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KOTTAYAM PLATE OP VIEA-RAGHAVA CHAKBAVARTI. 

Bv K. N. DANIEL. 

This plato is now kopt in the Old SominftFy at £ottayam,in the possession of the Most 
Rev. Mar Dionysius, MotropoUtan. The inscription has been trwislated and conuaented upon 
by Dr. Gundert {Madras Jourml of Literature and Boience, Vol. yiTT part 1, pp. 115— 
126), Kookol Kolu Nair {Jbid, XXI, pp. 36.38) and V. Venkayya, M.A. * {EpigmpMa 
Indica, Volume IV, pp. 290-7). But it is so full of interest to the antiquary that I have 
examined it again at full length. The identity of the donee and the date of the grant 
are involved in groat controversy. 

Vicissitudes.— 1 hope a few words about the strange vicissitudes which this copper 
plate, together with others, has gone through, will be found interesting. There was 
one Mar Jacob, who, during the first half of the sixteenth century, was a bishop 
of the St. Thomas Christians, and was rejected by them on account of his apostasy 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Somehow or other the copper plates belonging to these 
Christians camo into his hands and ho pawned them for a sum of money. “ In the year 
1644,” says Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth century, « came to Cochin Jacob, 
a Chaldean bishop of Cranganoro, whore being dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, 
Peter de Sequeyra, and told him necessity had obliged him to pawn two copper 
plates^ with oharactors engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestow* 
ed on the Apostle St. Thomas by the sovereigns of those countries, when he preached 
there : that ho desired him to release them, lest they should be lost if he died, 
for if he lived, ho would take them out himself. This prelate foimd the only way to loose 
them, was trusting the Portuguese ; for Sequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were 
pawned for, put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heaa?d of.’^(P<»'^t^^se 
Asia, Vol. II, p. 600.) Thus they were missing for over a couple of centuries. Adrian Moens, 
the Dutch Governor of the Malabar Coast, Canara, etc,, wrote in the year 1781 calling in 
question the veracity of tho statement that some copper plate deeds were granted to the 
St. Tliomas Christiana by the sovereigns of the country and that the Portuguese were 
entrusted with them in tho sixteenth century. When Colonel Macaulay, the British Resi- 
st in Travanooro and Cochin, assumed charge of his office during the early part of the nine 
toenth century, he began to take a keen interest in the affairs of these Christhms. Unlike 
Governor Moons, he was wise onough not to doubt the veracity of the looal tradition and the 
statements of tile sixteenth century authors about the entrusting of the Portuguese with the 
plates. He found that the Portuguese, when they quitted the fort of Cochin, were not 
allowed by the Dutch to carry away anything belonging to the Church, and the Dutch 
also in theur turn were strictly ordered to leave all public documents and papers,” when 
they surrendered the fort to tho English. Ho, therefore, thought that these copper plates 
must be among Government records and ordered an immediate sesKToh to be made for the 
missing documents. After a laborious search six copper plates were discovered in the yea* 
1806. Thus did Colonel Macaulay of happy memory place under a heavy debt of gratitude 
the St. Thomas Christians and allloveiB of antiquarian research. 

Text' 

Line. ' First side. 

1 . Hari M<Adga^apote nima Sri p^pdlanarapaii jSiH fira JEirth 
- • 2 . Sakramrtii dtipA^ muj^amt^ijie pedaniitrAjfin^ ; 

* Psrlmps'' -two sets 
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5 , 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


3. chehh6l natcUtdiftni'^^a M Fira Mglmm sc^ravarttihku lifuvWtl.- 

4. clyam chelMyin%^.xa Ma&am*tul Viydlam M^naMyaru irwpatimv^u 
chei^a c/icgi B6hai}i n&l perutJs6yiJakattirunnarula Mahoimyarpattina' 
UuIravikkorlta(iati&yaGMr(m^.nldkapperuueJieUikbiManikkiruma- 

pattankutui0m vildv&teyum pava^a-Mhkum pe^u pcfum kafMliu 
vfileJickiyamu va^afidhiyattil ta^ichckeUmn murchcfioUim muiuho- 

10. va^uko’ppafcyutn itup&ti tdra^aMum ndlu cMyikkitM iaid- 

Jji'ne. Second- side, 

11 . Mettim kutuOOm vdniyanm am-hrmintd.amjim atim kumiorn 

12. n(dtarattukku karttdvdya lravihfrlta^iukhu pcfi-alioiililaumir ko'ii 

Is. tu t&kki tvOl kontu pdki enij-iii^aiiluM elukkiifjrfUiluw upa, 

14. n6bn sarkkaraydfu, kast&riyUu, vilakke'^naydtv, itayil utlata eppi!r‘ 

16. pat^f^ tarahm ati^atuita chuhkamum kuta KotunhU'Sir alivi- 
10 . yCtu kdpuraM^u- visisMl ndlti talvj/um talikkat'afta- kirdmatlCtiia- 

17. yil nir mutddyi eheppetu eluH hmttdrn GhCranuUVihkpp cmdchi- 

18. ttiydftn Iravdiorltanukku ivan imkkctl inakka{kke onlivaliyc pe^dku-kkutu- 

19. f.l6m itai^yum Pwwnyur-klinrdmainmi OMkira-hhirdmaumui ariynkvf,uU67n Ffi- 
Otnndimmmya-JikutuU&fn Erdnatum ValJimnidlMm-ariyndK'k^^ 

dtitOiyakalulia ndUkku kuiuUStn ivarkalariya cheppifelnliya C/iPramdn 
Idkorppmm'ta^’ 

idn Nampi CluUeym kaiy-eliUtu 

Translation.^ 

Lines 1-4. Hari Sri, Adoration totho great Ganapati. 

^ Sri Vfca Raghava— of tho race t hat lias boon wielding tlio scoptro 

for several hundred thousanfis of yoars in , Kigular^ Si-i K§ra|a 

Chakravarti, the king of kings-— was ruling prosiwrously :r— 

Urns 4-7. ^ On Saturday, the 2l8t of tho Solar month JRna, astorisin being ItOliIni and 
Jupiter being in Marram, while sitting in the great palaoo wo oonftwred tho title of 
Ma^^ftmam on Iravi Korttanof Makotaiyar lVittij,iatn, tho gioat merchant of Keralam. 

Lines 7-n. We also liave given to him {tho right of) the feast doth (?), Iiouso pillars, 
aU the revenue. monopoly of trade in m^aMiyani, tho right ofheialdic 

aanouncrem^t, forerunners, (,nu.sic with fivo instruimmtK), tho eonchi tho 
lamp m daytimo. tto doth spread, the palanquin, tho ro>Til umlwolla, tho Telugu (?) drum, 
a seat at ^he gate, 0mnam and the monopoly of trade in tho font- quarters. 

rAW 10 i»r and the fivo classes of artisans as slaves. 

*h^ inrrfn# + 1 , -!* t of water, writing on a oopper plate wo gave to Iravi Korttan, 

TB»iffTiA<] iiv ®^®go »n.d duo customs of all that may ho moasured by the pa^a, 

ocmtainnd w>p ^ if with tho tape, of ail that may be counted or weighed 

tho tower asW^ iT / f^^’ wid lamp oil within tho river-mouth of Granganore and 

merchant of K6raw\^ unreserved tenun to Iravi Korttan, grand 

these* ^ of ^ two viUages of I\^ end Chokira have, we 

a 'Read jpef* ioi^jy^mu. ' ' " ■ » ' . n 

? m Wirt. 
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Lima 19-20. With the knowledge of the Vfexi&tii and 0}un&tu (rulers) have we given 
these ; with the knowledge of Eiunatu and VaUuvan&tu (rulers) have we given these. 

Liim 20-21. Givcai for the time tliat sun and moon shall lest. 

LCms 21-22. With the knowledge of the above, witten by Nampi Ohatayan, grand 
goldsmith of KSralam . 

Notaa and Goniman/a on Soma PacuHtctf JEjU'j^yassiotiiS in tha DoewmB/ni, 

Ch&ram1^l6k<^emlnch€Ui means grand Chetti, ».e., merchant of KSralam. The word 
Ohet-ti, though it moans a merchant, is often used as the name of a caste and there is now 
a Ghotti caste among the Hindrxs. Everyoneof them, whether he is a merchant or not, is 
called Ohetti. That is the ease now with the St. Thomas Christians of the northern parts. 
The low caste people add Ohetti to the name of every Christian, wliatever be his occu- 
pation. The Grand Oho(;ti of K6ra,lara, therefoi*e, meaixs the head of all Chettios, ».e., 
the CHiristians of KC^ra{ain. 

Mmigriitm'pnUnm or MaiyUjrdmammm ? What is it that Iravi Koittan received, Mani- 
gramapattam (titl<» of M.‘u.iigi‘Ainain) or Mariigramavattam (the place called Mapigramam) ? 
Though both readings uro jmssiblo, I cannot find my way to accept the latter reading. Mani 
moans a gem,, and {/ru tmm a village, and tlierefore Manigramam is a village and a village 
cannot bo given to an individual by the sovereign, but only some rights over it. It 
must be somewhere in or near Oanganore, if it were the name of a place. Now Iravi Korttan 
was of MakOtai^rarpattiipim, a suburb of Cranganore. We find also a powerful community 
called Mapigramam in Quiion during the ninth oentxiry, and assuming Manigramam to be 
a village, we should Iiavo to supijoso that there was a place called Mapigramam at Quilou. 
as well. Further, the sons of Mai.iigrd-mam as a ijowerful community are mentioned in 
Pajyanfir Pott^la, which is HjKaken of by Dr. Guadert as the oldest specimen of Malayiljam 
composition ho had ever seen. {Madras Journal of Lil&raMre and Science, Vol. XIII, part 
n, page 16.) This poem, being of the Northern district, evidently refers to the people of the 
north, not of Quilon. Let us suppose that the sons of Mapigi^f^uiam referred to in it were 
the inhabitants of the jilaco called Maxd^araam, which wo supposed was in existence in or 
near Cranganore and over which some sovereign rights were given to Iravi Kortfton, a 
citizen of Makotaiyar-pattapam. Now sucli a supposition would load us to believe that 
there were two places oalled Mai>igr&mam— one in or near Cranganore, another in Quilon, 
and that both places are entirely forgotten. We should also have to believe that. Curiously 
wough, the people who inhabited the Mapigrfimam of Quilon and the Mapigrd>mam at 
Cranganore wore both powtu’fnl peoples. Further, wo should believe that some sovereign 
rights over the Mapigr&mam ,bf Cranganore, which was inhabited by a powerful people, 
were ^ven to a citizen of Makotaiyar-pattapam, instead of their being given to the chief of 
tlukit village itself. Is It not ;ifoo much to be asked to believe all this ? 

On the other hand ther^e is nothing strange in aooepting the other reading Mapig!^^ 
pattam as the title of Mapkgr&mam. It may be asked what is jpeant by the fafle of M!w^ 
gr&mam. In the T&pu Irr^vi plates, Mapigrfcmam is used in the sense of J^^gr^fapa^ftryam, 
Just so the title of Mapigi^gmam means the title of .Miini.VTiimjiliku.ryam. wUioh might mean a 
'valued oivio,privaef^'ofi|he time,. ,:■■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Mahotcdyar-patinnat!^ is sometimes written lilahodSvar Fait^paissi^’^ 
paimi . Sunderamfirtti NAyan&r, the ancient Tamil Poet, R&jfendra Ohola and some others, 
speak of this 'XMtianam and call it Makotai. Makotaiyar-paWapam, as it is in the plate, ifi| 
tlM^KfQKO the corcect speliing and means the town of the great Ohera Kii^. 
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liitpctti toi'uiictinunh uioaus itupctilyum, tdra^wiiin as in, the Coohin platos of P&rkara 
Iravi Varmar. If we are to take itupafi, and tdranam as one word, the « of idraiiam, 
according to the rules of Grammar, must be doubled. Moreover itupatitdrancm as one word 
does not seem to convoy a satisfactory meaning. Itupati means a seat at the gate. 
Tdra^am is a well-known w'ord, moaning festoons of leaves, flowers, used as decorations for 
processions and other festive occasions. 

Aimahkamtndjar means five classes of artisans, carpenter {(IMn), goldsmith (tuM/fn), blaok- 
Bmith (kolUm), founder (wiia/fri), and mason {kalMMri). It is said that oilmoagers and five 
classes of artisans are given to Iravi Korttan as slaves. The St. Thomas Christians have 
been from time immemorial consklerod to be the masters and protectors of the low-caste 
people, especially the artisans. 

Tali. According to KCral61patty, Br&hmans divided their sixty-four gr&mams (villages) 
into four circles represented by four chief villages, and these had four tojis or temples for 
the sittings of their representatives. MHiali, KtllaHi Nedia Tali and ChiAnapwra Tali. 

Nir muteddyi. r means *watior’. In the olden day.s every sale or free gift was attested 
by the pouring of water. 

VtnAtu is Quiloii. The present king of Travaucoro is a descendant of the king of 

also. 

is Kayamkulam. 

The Donee. 

There arc some who arc of opinion that the donee of this grant was not a Christian. 
Wo will oxamino their grounds. 

1. Tho name Iravi Korttan is non-Christian. 

Wo have no reason to suppose that during the oavly centuries of the Christian era there 
was a distinction Itotu'cen Christian and non-Christian names. On the other hand, in 
one of the decrees of tlw Sjmocl of Dyamper, Travancore, held in the year 1699, we read : 
“ In this bishopric Christians do take several of tho names of the saints of the Old Testament ; 
as also several of the names of tho country. As to those names which the heathens have 
in common with Christians, tho synod will not have them to bo given in baptism.” (Session 
IV, decree XVI.) Prom this it is evident that the St, Thomas Christians took Indian 
as well as Christian names. 

2. Iravi Korttan is called a Chettl He, therefore, must have been.of the Chettl caste. 

Ohetii moans ‘a merchant*. Wo find the word ta<ikickchetpt, ».c., monopoly of trade in 

this grant. The word Ohetfi is derived from ehefiu, meaning trade. Though St. Thomas 
Christians are not now generally known by the name of Chetti, w© have reason to think that 
they were once known by that name. In the northern parts (I rififi ftla kk uta and o^er places) 
low-aste people add Chetti to tlic names of tho St. Thomas Christians, aud it -is an un- 
g^uestionable fact in history that trade has always been one of their chief occupations, 

I shall now proceed to show that the donee was a Christian. 

1. Wo do not know of any people other than Christians and Jews who enjo^d such 
privileges as are mentioned here. 

2. We know none other than Mar Jacob, a Bishop c>f the Malabar Quastaans, who en- 
trusted tho Portuguese or the Butch, their successom, with any copper plate grant. The 
plate in question together with the Tanu Iravi® plates, which were unquestiCnaVly granted 
to the Christians, was taken, as already stated, from among the P ortuj^ege recbiife. . 

s Tha epigraphists and histioriatis call him Sthfijoiu Ravi, a Sanskeitiwd -Ijevi, but I do 

not think that wo are justified in making any change in the lume : ®Spe« .7. 

eenturies after fail death. Similarly, I do not ehanget he Mine otjPtok^a Wavi.Varinap wd oaii nim 
Bhaakara Ravi Varsm, as others do. 
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3. That the donee was a mahhilfdi/i* not a rmrumaMiatldf/i is clear from the grant 

The prominent inbabiUuiUi of Malabar are Brahmans, Mams, Christians, Jews and 

Muhammadans. Iravi Korttan is unquestionably not a Brahman, nor a Jew nor a Muhamina* 
dan. The Nail* is a not makhaftdi/i. I'ravi Korttan, therefore, must bo a 

Christian, unless we sup];)oso tliat there in Mtblah».r some other prominont ixjople of 
whom we know notliing now. But is it not too much tu .suppose that a people who occupied 
such a high po,sition vanished from history witluuit lea\'ing any trace whatever l)ehind them ? 

4, Iravi Korttan is said to be the Ior<l of llui .Makotaiyar Pattaiiain. 

The Christians of Malabar from C^iangamichery northward, in their ancient 
documents, malte numtion of Makotaiyar Paf(aji;t,tn as their headquarters, while the 
southerners mention Quilon. Dr. Gundort itt mi arhlclt* makes mention of this and quotes 
passages from ancient docunient.s J 

The Southists® w'ho live south of ( 'haiiganacliery also wrote in t-hoir doctunents 
Makotaiyar Patfai^m, l^eoause they were originall,^' iitiiahitanis of Cranganoro, Moko- 
taiyar Patl^nam, a suburb of Cranganoiv. was thendVin* lih^ Christians’ qmu'fceiw. No other 
people are known, who have had any connection w'ith Afakotaiyar Patiapam, 

Was t7ie Donm a .Manir.hcoa 'i 


There are some who think that tho (hmee was a Maniclusut hecau.se of the word Maip- 
gr&mam in the grant; but it is said plainly therein that Mai.tigramaiu was a title wliioli was 
conferred on Iravi Korttan. itoreover, if the tenn .Mapigrainani w'crt^ derived from 
Manh the founder of Manichoism, it caimot Jx.> a titlo that c«mld Iw conferred by the 
“ Emperor ” of KSralaui. It is thoroforo certain that l«!to wortl Mapignliiiam is not derived 
from the heretic Maui, but is a pure Sanskrit w'onl eomptwed of mani and qrtirm-w, 

Tha OctpwiUy in which the Gramt was received. 

Again, wo have to consider whether Iravi Korttan received this grant os an individtjal 
or as the head of a community. Wo find the word Mtitfiynimim in the Tftpu Iravi cop^r 
plates and in the Payahur poem. 

We learn from these that tho Mapigruinaiu (of whom more hereafter) was a powerful 
community, having a head of their own and having xirivik^giss similar to those mentioned 
in this document. The fact that tho Mapigrdmam was a iKiworful conimunity, having great 
privilegos such as were givon to Iravi Korttan, and liavlug a head of thoir own, toads us to 
the conclusion that Iravi Korttan roooivod tho title of MapigrUmam and all tho other privileges, 
not in his private capacity but in that of a hcatlman, unless wo suppose that his family , 
grew into, a strong poip,muhity in the ninth century, or that the privileges and the title of 
Ma^Mham weoco : given subsequently to an individual, who had no connection whatever 
with the community of Mapigr&mom. Of these two surmises, tlio first is evidently most 
improbable and the second will presently bo shown to bo incorrect. 

Now, one may ask the following question. How can this grant Ijo attributed to a com- 
munity, while it is clearly said that tho Emperor gave it to Iravi Korttan and to his sons and 
sons’ sons in proper suo oesaion ? According to the tradition of the Christian oommimity 

« MarumakkaftOyi is oiio whoso suacession goes to his sister's son, uuliko iha makhaUAyi whose 
succession goes to his own son, 

7 fndttant MaMUmT paffaiM^n 

mitidl muifaitdfirtAfiyil kufiyirikhum putUin vtftil huriyan {Madras Journal of LUernture and Scienesp vol- 
Xm, part 1, p. 146). 

, f ^ Southists denote two sections of the ancient Christiana of Ijsiabar without apy 

tbe part of the country they now live lni» 
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of JIaIaImw# its hcadsltip from tbo very bogiimiiig till the niaetoonth century rested with 
the family of Pakalomarram. Wo see tho Arohdoaoons of the Pakalomaj^^am family holding 
the reins of this oommunity from tho very oaxliest period, of which we have any clear history, 
tiU tho beginning of the last oontury. Tho headship of the St. Thomas Christian commu< 
jiity, therefore, was hereditary all through that period. The donee's name is given 
thrice in this grant. He is called Iravi Korttanan once and Iravi Korttan twice. Iravi 
Korttanan thcrofoin must bo a mistake. Korttan is probably derived from the word Kartlan, 
i.c., Lord. Tho clergymen of this community are called Kattanars now, and wo see from tho 
Synod of Diampor that during tho sixteenth century they were called Kattanars and their 
wives Kattattiars. (SoBsion VII, dooroo X, XVIII.) 

Kattanar is no do\ibt Karttanftr. Karttai}§,r is tho honorific form of Karttan. Kort- 
tan, thoroforo, may bo tho old form of the modem Kattagfi-r.® 

Date of the 

As to tho date of this document tho difference of opinion is so wide that it ranges from 
the third to tho fourteenth century. 

I shall now discuss the date of tho grant from (1) tho historical, (2) astronomical, 
(3) linguistic and (4) ^Kiloographio slandi^oints rospeotively. 

1. Historical Bvidenoe. 


1 . VVo Stic from thcTai.iu Iravi (topper plates that tho St. Thomas Christians during tho 
ninth century were called Mapigramani, and that tho MapigrAmam montionod in T&nu Iravi 
plates and Iravi Korttan, on w'hom the title of IVIavigrAmam was conferred by Vlra EA^va, 
wore Christians. 

"It was supposed by Dr. Burnell,’' says Mr. Vonkayj'a,“ that tho plate of ViraRAgbava 
created the principality of MapigrAmam, and tho Cochin plates that of Aliohuvap.pam, and 
that consoquently the existence of these two grants is presupposed by the plates of SthApu 
Ravi, wluch mention both Aflchuvappam and Mapigramam very often. Tho Cochin plates 
did not create Afichuvaijpam, but conferred the honours and privileges connected therewith 
on a Jew named Joseph Babban. Similarly, tho rights and honours associated with the other 
corporation, Mapigrfimain, wore bestowed at a , later period on Biavjkkoc};®^! . • • • 
It is just imssiblo that Ravikkorian was a Christian by reUgion." {Epigmphia indiea, 
Vol. IV, page 294). 

Tho Clmstians o£MalaI)ar, during blw^ ninth century, were evidently oallod MApigrftmam 
andhada head of their own. If another Christian in the fourteenth century received the title of 
MapigrAmain, as Mr. Venkayya says, w’c must suppose that there were two communities of local 
Christians here in the fourtocntli century. There is no evidence Whatever fox this.^ On 
the other hand, we find the local and the foreign Christians aU under one rule at the Iwginning 
the sixteenth oontury, from which period wo have a regular history. The tradition, too, is 
that the Christian Cliurch of this coast was not divided till the middle of the seventeenth c^- 
tury. Wc, therefow, cannot but oonoludo that tho Christian ooinmurnty received the title 
of Maijigramam from Vira EAghava Chakravart-i sometime before the ninth century. - , 

2. Further, in tho TAiju Iravi plates of tho ninth century tho local Christians are called 
. Ma:gdgrftmam. How and when they came by this name is not said in. those plates , 

.but this name certainly was given them before tho ninth century. We find froni t^ copper 

plate under disoussiou a local Christian — ^Iravi Korttan is ufrdouhfce^y_ ^ 

•—receiving the title of What doubt is there then thaJ the coppw plate in 

question is earlier than tiie ninth century ? - , V. ■ 


a ‘‘The name Iravikkorttan,’» aays Mr. Venkayya, " is evidently a yolgwie^, pf ^ 

^Wdhmeetas the nm-king ” (SpigfapMa Jwm, Vol IV. p. ^ accept this view. 
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3. There is a passage iu the plate which affords us a piece of presumptive evidence 
in favour of its earlier origin “ All articles that may 1x4 measured with the pa^a, 
weired by the balance, or measured uith the tape, that may l)e countod or weighed.” W. 
Logan says : — “ This is almost an G.vaot ri^production of the i>h.raso so familiar to Roman 
Jurists: Qwb poiden, nmnero, tftciwirave comlmV' {Malabar, Vol. 1, page 269.) This 
copper plate, therefore, was in all probability written at a timo when Kcwajam was in touch 
with Rome. But this intoroourso with the Clm.stian West was obstructed during the seventh 
oentm*yon account of the Muhammadan 4vsoondoncy in Jcrusalom, Kgypt, Syria and Persia. 

4. It is said in a grantiha of cadjan leaves kept at Kiilikkattu Matham, Tiruvalla, that 
during the days of the Choramau Perumal, named Vira Kfiraja (.■hakravart ti, the temple at 
Tiruvalla was dedicated. The above Majham is tho house of a very prominent Bhattatiri^o 
(Malayaja Brahman), where a vast number of granHuts are pre.serv(jd. Tho grai^a referred 
to is only about two or three hundred years old, and tho languago also is not very old. But 
it is Ukely that whenever a grafUha was copied, they would bring tho language up-to-date 
and make some additions. 

Nobody will contend that this grantJia is altogc'thcr .spurious. If it be, however, spurious, 
how did the Bhattatiri get at tho name Yira KSrala Chakra varttl ? No record other than 
the Vira Rftghava ooppr plate has hitherto been known, whore we lind the name Vira E§ra]a 
Ohakravartti, while this copper plato was left unrecoguised among tho Portuguese records 
from the sixteenth to ninoteciiith century. After it was reco\'or(xi, it was kept at Kottayam, 
and there wore very few people then who could read nn<l uiidfu'stand it. »So there 
was not the least chance of its being known to tlic abo\’<t Bhattatiri, and yet the 
name is given in this graiUha exactly as it is in the 0(>piKn’ plato. “ Vira Elraja 
Ohakravartti ” not oven Vira E6ra}an or Vira KSrala Pcrumftj. W(4, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the temple of Tiruvalla was dodicatocl during tho days of Vira K&rala 
Ohakravartti. The date of its dedication is given in a chronogram '' Olidram&npatakata, ” 
i,e„ 1, 111, 626th day after the beginning of tho Kali ago, which falls in the year 59 b.o. A 
Hindu image oan bo dedicated only on special auspicious dayvi, and there are several 
requirements to be fulfOled for a day to bo auspicious.: — 

1. It should be during vMarAya^<srn, 

2. It should not be on Saturday or Tuesday. 

8. It should be during the bright fortnight. 

4. Of the 27 asterlsms only sixteen (1st, 4th, 6th, 7tli, 8tfa, iOth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 
17th, 21st, 2Shid, 23rd, 26th, 27th) are auspicious. . 

5. The above-mentioned auspicious astorisms will bccomu inauspicious by the following 
oiroumstanoee. 

(а) An auspicious one will become inauspicious by tho prosonoo of any of tho following 
“ sinners,” Sun, Macs, Saturn and Rahu. 

(б) Each asterism has certoua astorisms as oompajiions, e.g,, lUtira^tdii, the asterism 
ol tho day under consideration, has five comp^ions (2nd, 8th, 11th, iVth and 20th). If 
the Sun^ or Mars, or Jupiter, or Saturn stand in any of those astorisms, its companion 
‘uUifatidti will become inauspi<^ou 3 . 

{MvMrUaipadavi published by Bharata ViUUam Press, pp. 197, 198, 112.) 

Under these rules it is very difficult to find an auspicious day for tlio dedioatiou of an 
im^e. But this particular day fulfills all the requiromonts. Now an astronomer would spend 
no inconsiderable timo and energy in order to find out an auspicious day in the distant past. 
The above-mentioned Bhattatiri or his predecessors had nothing to gain by forging suoh a 
dpoxun^t. He was not publishing it to the world. Simply because I asked him about 
the dedicatiwi of tiie temple at Tiruvalla ho br ought out this grcmlhat an 4 was notin the 

W I am mrtremely thankful to this gentloman for his kindly allowing me to copy a portion of this jS’onifto. 
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Iflast intorosted in malting this Itaowii to others. We should also bear in mind that the 
Malayala BrO-hmans aro n^putod for thoir honesty, and cheating is, as a rule, unknown 
among them. 

The gratilJut of K«likk8»ttu Matham, therefore, affords ns a very strong piece of pre- 
sumptive evidence to .show that Vira KfiralaOhakravartti lived during the middle of the first 
century b.o. 

This granlha further says that after two years on the 19th M\m a Thursday, 16th 
asterism, and the 12th HiU, Garu^a, a minor idol, was dedicated. Here everything except 
the week day is wrong. It is the 19th asterism, an inauspicious one, instead of the 15th. 
Tiiis mistake must be due to the copyist. The figure two (of “ after two years ”) must bo 
a clerical error of the copyist. The week day might have been set right by somebody be- 
cause it is a very easy business. This mistake is a farther proof of the genuineness of the 
chronogram “ OhSranianpataltata.” If it were a forgory they would have made the above 
date also correct. Further, tliis graniM, after recounting the circumstances in which 
the chief idol was dedicated and giving the date of its dedication in the chronogram “ ChSra- 
m&npatakata,” says It is simply appended below the horoscope of the date of the god 
at Tiravalla,” written by Oheruvalli KuIikkaWu. Here follow in chronograms the longitudes 
of the Sun,' Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Saturn, Rahu and KItu. ^ person 
who is said to have calculated those longitudes is not known, and must have lived some 
centuries back. These statements are given as an addition. This too is a proof of, the 

aenuinonoss of the above flfwtwlAa. i- m 

* Mr. Venkayya suggests that the Vira ICtoja Chakrayartti may he Jayasuhha dim Vira 

KSralavarman of the tliirteenth century {Epigrwphia Indica, Vol. W, page 293), 

Jayasimha alias Vira KSralavarman was unquestionably a kmg of VMtu ralmg at 
QuUon, whereas Vira Kfirala Ohakravartti, being one of the predewssors of Vira RAghava, 
M “emperor” of KSralam, ruling at Orauganore, must have been also an 

ruling at Ctanganoru. So tho ^ ^ 

nothing to do with JayMuhlia. Sinoo Mr. Vunkayya could not dnd tbs nme m 

OhArlrtti of Ktrai in other record, ho ^tto I^lS 

wore vaaaalo of the ■' emperors ” of ttalom, to «nd out a smular name. The imptmlality 

of such a contention is more than evident. , -..-fa,.* i,j- 

Snoo Bra Eighaua makee mention of Bra KSrala Cihatoayartt. ao tho groateet of Ino 

ptodoooesoto, tho interuening potiod cannot eentmios. 

Ptrlar. Iravi Varmar in hie copper pUt* does not mote ^ 

Chakravartti. Bra iaghaTO,thorof<OT,U most probably oarhei^P»tkataI»^ 

a Am»gthow«*o»«to^g~^^^^^^^^ 

of tho Ptrkera Iravi platos Uio following note w added ^ 
is notrooordod in tWs. liet. hooanoo ho (tho 

itead.” (JfddTM Journal o/W<. and Seiatce. Vol xn, port n, peg ■) . 

tion is quite untenable on tbs face of it. ti,* VftmnanAtn Lake). 

In the Vira RAghava plate VenpoU NAtu (tlie county 

Thfikkum^ and Vatakkumkfis. and Netumpurayfir N ^ riven to a 

but they are mentioned in the PArkara Iravi plates. ^ ahouldb^ ifia^ <.e., 

people, aU the petty kings, in whose land thwe pwp plates 

With the following words respectively ^Qtre of ChristiaaB. 

"knows this.” : VenpoU NAtii » ■■■. 
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Venpoli Natu, therefore, would havo boan by no means omitted in the copper plate under 
disoussion, if the dynasty of that name wero in existence at that time. 

The foUowing objection may be raised against this conclusion. Tho king of Otun&tu 
(Kavamhulam) and the BrAhman divisions of Panniyfir and Oliokira arc mentioned in the 
Wa Bflghava copper plate, but not in the Parkara Iravi plates. _ This, however, is not a 
weighty objection. Since there wero no Jews in Otunatui, tlio king of Ojiunatu need not 
neoisarily be a witness. Tho same may bo tho case with the BrfUxmans of Panniydr and 
Chokiia Perhaps there may have been no Jews in tiioso ])laoos where these Brahmans 
had soma sorb of authority. Or perhaps Parkara Iravi dhl tiot think of giving so much 
prominenoe to the BrAhmans as his predecessor, Vira Raghava, had given. 

As for the omission of Venpoli mtu in our copper plate. It cannot by any mews be 
explained away, if that dynasty were in existence at that time. Tin's is also a piece of 
presumptive evidence, which shows that Vira E&gliava was earlier than P&rkara Iravi. 

6, There is one more piece of presumptive evidentio to show that Vira RAghava is older 
than PArkara Iravi. Tho “ emperors ” of KArajam were, no doubt, ^Kshattrias and their 
language Sanskrit. Prom tho inscriptions of KSralam we know only live of them— Vira KAraja 
Chakravartti, RAjAdhirAja ParamAsvara BhattAraka Rajswielchara Devar, Vira RAghava 
Ohakravartti, PArkara Iravi, and TAt,iu Iravi. The first three names retain their Sanskrit 
forms and the other two Sanskrit names aro Tamilised. Tho Aryan colonists in tho south 
of India would not easily allow their names to l)o Tamilised. W<s therefore, may infer 
that they only allowed it many couturioa after their colonisation. So the “emperors” 
who bore Tamilised names, PArkara Iravi and TAnu Iravi, wm-** later than those who 
bore pure Sanskrit names, Vira KArala, RAjasAkhara, and Vira RAghava. Vira ICeraja is 
shown to be of tho first century B.o. RAja^ekliara and Vira Raghava too are, therefore, 
earlier than FArkara Iravi and TA^u Iravi. 

11. Astroaomleal Evidence. 

It is said in the oopper plate that it was executed on the day of R6hipi (4th asterism), 
a Saturday, the 2lst of the Solar month Mina, when Jujiiter was in Makara (Capricorn). 
Prom the Astronomical positions given Iiore, wo should find out tho date. 

Trdiminary DiscitsaioiM. 

Before we proceed to find out tho <late on an Astronomical basis, there are some 
preliminary enquiries to be made. 

TJie Age of liidian Aatrommij. 

This is the first point. There are some who think that tho Indian Astronomical 
. systems are of late origin. But the contrary can be easily proved. Even in the 
Pbndu Vedas, the twenty-seven asterisms, tho divisions of the ooliptio aro enumerated. 
Kautjilya of the fourth century B.o. mentions Astronomy as one of tho six anflws of 
the Vodas. (Eautilya’s ArlhasSatm, translated by R. Shamasostri, B.A., Book I, Ch. 
in, p. 7.) Further he makes moutiou of lunar month (ckindraindaa), solar month 
(s»»ra) and sidereal month {mhahalramis'x} {Ibid., Book II, Ch. XX, p. 134). “ A forer 
oast of rainfall,” says Kautilya again, “ can bo made by observing the position, motion 
and pregnancy of Jupiter, the rise and sot mid motion of Venus, and the natural or 
unnatural aspect of the Sun.” {Ibid., Book II, Ch. XXIV, p. 143.) A king, according to 
him, should consult an astrolo^r everyday. (Ibid., Book I, Ch. XIX, p. 43.) Tli«» 
can be no astrology without a somewhat oompleie Astronomy. While speaking about 
India, Strabo, a Gre^ author who lived during the early part of the first century A.P., says : 
“ They (Pramnae) ridicule tho Brahmans as boasters and fools for occupying themselves 
wth Physiology and Astronomy ” {Geography of Strabo, translated by H. 0. Hamilton and 
W, Falconer, Book XV, Oh. 1, s, 70, p. 117). From all this it is clear that the Indians began 
their study of Astronomy before the commencement of ti^ O hrig ti an era. Alberuoii vriu) 
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visited India in 1031, has written an elaborate treatise on the Indian Astronomical 
aystems, giving the revolutions of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus «md 
Saturn and their apsides in a Ohatunjuga and in a Kalpa according to the different 
ioi. Alberuni says that Varahamihira, the author of PatlckiaidMniiha, lived 526 years 
before his time, which is Kali 4131, a.d. 1031 (Alberuni’s India, Vol. H, p. 276). The date 
of Var&hamihira, therefore, is a.d. 605. His Panchaaidhintiha, it should be observed, was 
a summary of the five systems of Astronomy, which were in India. Aryabaja, the 
author of Aryabattycm, was according to himself bom in Kali 3577, a.d. 476-477, and wrote 
his book in Kali 3600, a.d. 499-500, at the age of 23. This is the system adopted in 
bar. We thus find that the Lidians began to interest themselves in the study of Astronomy 
much before the commencomont of the Christian ora, and that the aidhdniaa (systems 
of Indian Astronomy) came into existence before tho sixth century, 

Correelions of the «yaicme.‘--Sooondly, some argue that since the Indian Astronomical 
systems constantly underwent corrections, the real dates cannot be ascertained from Astro* 
nomioal positions given in ancient inscriptions. It is true that corrections were made in 
these systems from time to tinre. But iu K5ra|am we have two s 3 TBtems, known by the 
names of pc^ahitam and dvk. The latter is the correct system for calculating modem 
dates, the former is the old system which is' now used only to find outmttJlilrftam (auspicious 
time). It can be shown that the parahita system, holds good for all the anoient dates. 

I have myself verified twcnty'Cight anoitmt dated inscriptions from the tenth century 
‘ forward, which contain Astrouomicial positions. Out of these inscriptions I have verified, 
only nine were found to be wrong. The mistakes, I think, must be due to wrong readings. 
I could not prove this, ixteause no facsimiles were available. Some of the other insoriptipns, 
too, appeared to be wrong at first, Imt when I compared the facsimile with the readings, 
I found that the mistakes wore due to the latter. 1 did not find a single inscription which 
is not correct according to the parahita system, where a faosimilo was available to verify 
the reading. 

Then again I took 125 eclipses in the Astronomy of J. Ferguson, Vol. I, pp. 21^216, 
during a period of 1000 years from the first to the eleventh century, and verified them. These 
eoUpses were observed in different parts of the world and recorded, with the dates converted 
into the Obristian era and the time into tho Greenwich meantime by modem sohiolais. 
Of the 125 eclipses, all wtue correct except twenty-one. I need hardly say that I desregarded 
the difference of two or throe hours. Because all one can do is to find out the point of time 
when the new or full muon is completed in KSralam, though an eclipse is not really for a 
point of time. According to Indian Astronomy, time is calculated from sunnse. Th(^ and 
some other things may oaiuso a difference of one or two hours. Tho twenty-one eclipses, . 
which were found incorroct, maybe brought under four beads. Under the first lu^ there 
is only ono which is quite right, except for the fact that it was a solar eclipse instead of a 
Ixmar ono (a.d. 1010, March 8. Greenwich meantime 6‘41). Having found the day and 
time correct, it can bo concluded that tho mistake is only a misprint. 

Under the second head there are eleven eclipses 


A.D. 1, 
A.D. 30, 
A.D. 46, 
A.D. 48, 
A.D. 58, 


June 
Nov. 
July 
Siay 20, 
March 8, 


10 , 

18, 

21 , 


G.M.T, 

OvM.T. 

a.u.x. 

ajA.T. 

QMJJl. 

A.D. 


MO. 

19-20. 

22-25. 

M6. 

20*42. 


A.D, 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A JO. 


55, 

66 , 

60, 

66 , 

70, 


July 

"Deo. 

Got. 

Deo. 

Sept. 

6*60. 


12 , 

26, 

13, 

16, 


o,M.x. 21*60. 

O.M.T. 0*285; 

S*2l, 

ojc.T. 21-^20. 
a.u.x. 21*13. 


, 760, Augi 30, O.M.X. 

These axe Astronomical days. Jime 10 begfirt sfi nb<m Arf; _ ^ 

The dates are oo3cr6ct> but there are difierenpSs of: soiiio niariniuttt being not 
JftOW; tbaai eij^t. These also may tlwtefiafe be, classed among the bbrreot op||. Of ^ 
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group, ten are of the first century a.d. The present pamhita system itself may have unde^ 
gope some correction since the firat century. One is of the eighth century, and the difference 
here may be due to some mistake. 

In the tliird group there arc only three eeli[«es. The maximum difference them is 23hours 
The dates here, I daresay, are UTong, viz., (a.d. 27, July 22 ; 40, April .30; 831, hlay 16). 

In the last group there are sis eclipses (.4.1). 290, May !’» : W, January IS- 753 *j„ 

8 ; 787, Sept. 14 ; 809. July 15; 980, May 28). ' 

Seeing that tho differences hero are of 3 or 4 days, the date.s, I am eputo .sure, are wrona 
Thus we find that out of tho 123 eclipses I have vm-ilied aeconling to tlio pamhila system 
105 were quite right and 11 were almost rigid, there being no difforenwj in days ; only nine 
were wi-ong. This can by no means he the fault of tlu^ ptrahiln syr+timi. The (ktes given 
are somehow or other wrong. The motion of the moon can b»s ulLcrvod caisily. Nobody 
therefore, will keep an Astronomical .system, if itc,annot li.x the position of the liiooii correctly 
New moon, full moon, and eclipses will sumly expewe an incorrect system. Wo can, therl 
fore, safely infer that tho paraUt^i system of Malabar, at least tlic .system of calculating the 
moon’s motion, is not appreciably different from the .system used tliere during tho early 
oanturies. As for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, etc., there may he a little more difference, 'because 
their motions are not so easily observed as that of the moon. 

The meamng of the expression ‘ Ckcnra.’—BoUivi: entering into a discussion of tho 
Astronomical evidence, there is one more point to he decided. The translation of inmt- 
tosepiche^, according to tho late Professor Sundai-am PiJIai, Venltayya, and Dewan Bahate ■ 
Swamikannu Pillai, is 22nd, not 21 st. This is a wrong iwsumplion. Itelying on this the ■ 
last mentioned fixed tho date of Pfirkara Iravi Varmar in the fslcvonth century (Trav. Areh 
Series. Vol 11. p.il). Sms early Sovercigm of Truvaneorr. published by Sumlaram PiUai 
talf, affords abundant and oonclusivo proof to an Astrenom...- that tho word Oh^ra 
does not mean expired day. ( 1 ) Take for instariiio, tiie inscription No. 3 {Ibid, p, 07). " Kbl- 
lam 336, Itavam 6 (dt^mhe^) Saturday. Makayiram ” (5th asterisni). Sundaram PilUti 
says that it is the 7th Itara^ot tho 8 th. The 7th Itavam 3 ;«{ of the Quilon ora is 1.. 356.768th 
toy of Kah. First day of Kali was a Friday ami therefore l,, 3 , 3 l), 7 G 8 th day of Kali was a 
Smtoy, not a Saturday. The a.storism was TiruvAtira ( 0 th) not Makayimm (Sth). The 
6 th Itavam, 336 KoUam, theroforo. was a Saturday and Mnkayirum as stated in tho Lcrip- 
tion. So che^^a moans tho 6 th not tho 7th. 

. . Let any Astronomer verify the following date.s ■ 

i, (e«w Makayiram (Trav. Arch. Senes, Vol. 

!S S Vol. 1 , p. 178). 

!S 1>- 180)* 

Se T . Vol. 1 . pp. 301 and 302). ‘ 

e readmg ^ven IS 6th Etavam which IS a mistake. Sec facsimilo. 

L i2fl c^*eS 2 o) {Ibid., Vol. I, p. 104). 

!o Vol. L n. 106). 

n/I Thursday, 6 th Itokarara {dru clienra) {Ibid Vol 1 o 2741 * 

i? ^ vl-'}; l: , 

/stn * ^ 
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THE ANCESTRESS or A GOVEKCTOIt-GENERAL. 

(A Fragment of Family History). 

Bv S. M. EDWAROES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

I® is stated in Burke’s Peerage that the eighth Earl of Dalhousie (1740-1787) married in 
1767 Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Glen and nieoe and heiress of James Glen, Governor 
of Carolina. She thas became the grandmother of the famous Governor-General of India 
ri848-56). An inquiry into the parentage of Elizabeth Glen, undertaken at the request of a 
descendant of th« Governor- General, has disclosed some rather remarkable facts regarding her 
mother’s career, which seem to me worth recording. 

Sonibiny of the I3ast India Company’s Records preserved in the India Ofidee shows that 
Elizabeth Glen’s mother first appears on the scene as Mrs. Lucy Rigby, who marrieda Captain 
Thomas Garland at Calcutta on 14th July 1731. Unfortunately there is no evidence to show (a) 
whether Mrs. Lucy Rigby was a widow or a spinster at the date of her marriage to Captain 
Garland, and (b) who precisely Rigby was. In regard to the first point, the term “ Mrs." 
was in use in the eighteenth century and earlier to denote a respectable spinster, and the 
nerson to whom the term was applicable was usually a lady of a certain age. In view of Mrs. 
llov Riabv’s later history, which proves that she married her last husband as late as 1760, 
it swms unlikely that she would have been old enough in 1731 (the date of her marriage to 
Captain Garland) to desorvo the courtesy appellation of “ Mrs It is reasonable to suppose 
that when she married Captain Garland, she was the widow of a man named Rigby. This 

'^’to of Bigby, thero is no doflnito OTidMoe. But the Bengal Kegi^ of 

Denthn, presemd in tho India OfSoe, shows that » Chpt^ Righj died md ™ 

at Calcutta on 23rd July 1714. It is just possible that Lucy Rigby was the widow of this man. 

If so. she must have married him a very short time before his death, and must have ^n a 
very voung bride. This is by no moans improbable, seomg that she has been deson^d ®}se. 

whL^as a*" Native of India.’’ To the latter point I shaU subsequently refer. 31e 

that she was tho widow, and nob the daughter, of Edward Rigby seems to be accepted m 

oi^by^^Jhlilyo^om>. There is evidence in various works of reference 
that to Kg^ wo« . woU-knoi I««.hi» family, whioh at on. to owned Mid^ 
m partah. A Baron Alox«,der m.d a son of like n.^ w«. o«te« 

in the Parliamentary army. The second Alexander had a brother, Edward, a sergeant-at- 

^^.^S-fSJtfortotoninl«8. H. had n s« IBwmd «d a W 

Lnoy of whom to former roprosontod Prosta. in 1705. A bound velum, of ^ 

to Ltish Museum mention, also a CapWn Bdward Eigby as bang 

to Old BaileT on 7th Dooembor 1798 i but nO (tetaBs am giusn of bis profession and om^ 

to^Tuvobr^”totraoo.;yeonnetob.twtotbisindivMn.lorto 

f^TJ^Ctin who died in Cafeutta in 1715. But a olos. «k 1 prolonged «gmiy 
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again during her lifetime. The term “ Native of India ” may signify (a) a person of pure 
Indian parentage, or (6) a Eurasian, now styled Anglo<lhdian, or (c) a person of pure European 
parentage, bom and brought up in India. It is highly improbable that Mrs. Lucy Rigby 
belonged to category (a) ; for had she been a pure Native, it is imlikoly that certainly five, and 
probably six, Englishmen of official status would have inan'ied her in succession according to 
the rites of the established church ; that Mr. Harry Vewdst, who succeeded Olive as Governor 
of Bengal in 1767, would have concerned himself as guardian with her affairs, os he certainly 
did ; and that the fact of her marriages and death and tlie details of her will would have been 
so carefully recorded and preserved in the ecclesiastical and legal departments of the Company’s 
administration. The most plausible view is that sho belonged to category (6). A pure-bred 
Englishwoman, born and brought up in England, would assuredly have shrunk, no matter 
how broad-minded she may hove been, from entering into a formal agreement to give her last 
husband his complete marital freedom. But a Eurasian or even a domiciled European woman 
who had known no homeland but India and had imbil)ed less rigid ideas in oriental surround- 
ings, might easily have given her husband carle bUmU to pass oul, of her life, in return for the 
permission to end her days in tJio only country whicli she had known frojn her i)irth. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be assumed that Miw. Lucy Rigby was a doniiwled European 
or more probably Emusian, born and brought up in Ik'ngal. ami that she married at an 
early age (as is customary in India) a man named Rigby, po-ssibly ( he (japtain of that 
whose death and burial occurred in 1714. He may have lieen'a merchant-captain of the 
superior type, well-knowi in those days, when a man who eommaiuh*d one of the Company’s 
vessels was exjwcted to possess not only a knowledge of navigation but also a very complete 
acquaintanceship with the details of trade and the Indian market. 

Mrs. Lucy Rigby’s later history is much less obscure. Aftm- Rigby’s death, she married 
Captain Thonms Garland in Calcutta on 14th July 1731. He died and wa» buried in that 
place on lObh September 1731 (Indian Office Itecords), In all probability he was a merchant- 
captain, belonging to the same service as her next husband. Mrs. Lucy Garland remained a 
^dow until 31st Decicmbor 1733, on which date sho was rnarriod in Calcutta to Captain Andrew 
Glen, who is described in his Will as a “ Manner.” seil, the master of a merchantman. He 
was brother of James Glen, Governor of North Carolina. Of this marriage was bom a 
^lyhter, Elizabeth Glen, who afterwards married the eighth Earl of Dalhousie. Captain 
An^w Glen died and was buried at Oilcutta on 3rd August 1745. A copy of bis Will, 

whiA ^ntic^his wife W. his daughter ElizaIx^tll. and his brother James, is preserved 
in the In(La Office {Betigal mUs, Range 164, Vol. XLIV, p. 2). 

September 1747, to Captain Robert 
(or Lennard). Erom 0. R. Wilson’s Old Fort WiUiam, Vol. I. p. 169, it appears that 
Oai^ Lennard arrived in Calcutta from Madras in 1742 and was given employment as an 
engineer by the Bepgal Oounoil on 24th April of that year. He is described as having done 
service m Madras in erecting fortifications against the Mai'athos. On 29th November 
^i^ployment ended, and the Oounoil recorded that he was discharged with 

agratuityof6()0]^asrup8es,‘‘afterperformmghissorviootoourHatisf^^^ Apparently. 

married Andrew Glen’s widow. The 
® Lermard’s WiU was proved on 19th April 1748, and therefore 
that he must have died about six months after his marriage to Lucy. No copy of his Will 
appears to exist. ■ 

° Lennmd, took place on Slst: 

Clayton. Wilson’s Old Fort WiBiao^ Vol. H, 

^ ^ mfortpation about this fourth (or probably fiftit) husband of Mrs. Luo^ 
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Rigby. So commanded a battery when Sird,ju’ddaula besieged CJalcutta in 1766, and is des- 
cribed in Drake’s ilccottnf {ibid., p. 67) as defending the ohnrdi with 26 militia and military 
aaainst a hot attack, and also as commanding the Court House battery, with Oaptam Holwell 
and three subalterns as his comrades. It is evident from. Z. Holwell’s story of the siege that, 
he and Clayton were not on the best terms, for Holwell speaks of him as never having seen any 
foreign service and as demonstrating “ his want of the most essential requisites of a soldier ” 
{ibid., p. 79)- Apparently Holwell and Wedderburn offered certain advice regarding the 
defence of the position to Clayton, which ho did not accept. Clayton paid dearly enough for any 
mistakes that he may have made ; for he perished in the * Black Hole ,’ and his name appears 
on the monument erected to the victims by Lord Curzon in 1902. Mrs. Lucy Clayton’s name 
appears in the list of women refugees on board the ships at Fulta. The house in which Captain 
dayton and his wife resided in 1755, just prior to the capture of Calcutta by Siraju’ddaula, 
is said to have occupied the sito on which now stands the building of the Alliance Bank of 

Sinaia, 

Clayton’s untimely end loft liis wife a widow for the fourth (or fifth) time in 1766 ; but the 
tale of her marriages was not yet complete. The India Office Records show that she married 
her last husband, Mr. Peter Downes, on 2nd September 1760. A demi-official letter No. 97 
of 7th February 1924, addressed to mo by the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta, gives 
the following particulars about Downes, collected from the records of the Government of Bxdia. 
He was appointed a Factor in the East India Company’s service on’ 23rd November 1769, ^ 
and served from that date until 1765 as the Company’s Storekeeper of the New Fortffications 
at Fort William. On 18th February 1766, he requested permission to resign the Ccanpany’s 
service, and on 15th July 1766, ho asked for a passage to England oh boa*d the Adwiim? 
vens Ho apparently reached homo safoly and settled down there ; for his name appears once 
again in 1789 as ono of tho executors of the WiU of a Captm Henry Spelman, and as having 
in that capacity received certain payments from the Company. 

It is clear that Downes, a civilian, married Oaptam Clayton’s widow about a year after he 
joined tho Company’s service in Calcutta, and that when he retired to England six y^ 
later, ho went alone. Papers preserved by the Dalhousie family show that Lucy, being a 
*' Native of India,” refused to accompany her last husband to England, and that before bia 
departure she gave him full permission to wipe her out of his memory and marry again 
during herlifotime, if he wishodtodoso. 

As a matter of fact, she did not survive his departure for much more than four months. 
She died in Calcutta and was buried there on 23rd November 1765 (India Office 
Her Will was proved on 2eth November 1765 ; and a copy of it will be found in Bengal wiUs, 
Range 164, Vol. LII, p. 43®, preserved in the India Office, tinder her Will heir daughter, 
Elizabeth Glen, was her chief legatee and must have inherited a good deal of valuable property 
and jewellery, which she brought into the Dalhousie family on her mwriage to Ihe eighth. 
Earl. ’Like other wealthy people in India at that date, Mrt. Lucy 
slaves, probably Africans or «#•««, as they were then styl^, and some of ^ 

WUl oonoem the grant of their freedom to these slaves and 

Suoh is the rather remarkable history of the ancestress of toe 

General of India. That she mimt have been a woman of ooomdemble artiactam wd^ 

seems evident from the fact that she was courted, if we molude the shadowy lUg y, y 
husbands in succession. Three of them were probably atooog t J 
sea in ships ”, two wore military officers, and the last ^ ^ never 

the Servicaa in turn. One wonders which of tl^ ^ ^ 
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know. Poradvenfcure, as death drew nigh, her thoughts turned back to the days of her life 
with Andrew Glen. Her marriage with him lasted longer than tins K*st, and ho was the father 
of her only child, Elizabeth, destined in due time to become the grandmother of the statesman, 
of whom a well-known historian has written : — “ Notwithstanding his iihysical disability and 
almost i ncessant sufferiug, the marvellous strength of his will enabled him to perform an 
amount of work of the highest quality which exceeded the powers of most statesmen, even 
when blessed with perfect health.” 

CONTBIBUTtONS TO I’UNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. a. rose, I.C.S. (Sftired). 

(Oontinued from page 164.) 

Pota: sheep’s entrails ; Ch., 139. 

Potande : a festive dish at the BiwAli : Sirmdr, 53. 

PothI : ? Elsholtzia Polystacha : Simla, S. R., xliv. 

Potll : the hide of a cow or buffalo ; SS., Jiibbal, 12. 

Pralnth t the 3rd and last day of the BIwAI! : Birindr, 0.3, 

Prorl : Spiraea beUa : Ob., 23d. 

Pnehhly&n, pi. ? i ‘ most important ’ ; as in the jiroverb ; — Kukati oiydn, Rdlht pit<Ahi- 
ydn, “as Indian corn is the 6r.st among crops, so the RAthI is the most important among 
castes ” : Ch., 136. 

Puhdl : a shepherd ; -i, a high field above the village, used for grazing in summer ; = 
AdwAc! and Eat : Ch.« 278 and 280. 

Pfila : a bundle of grass ; 6 daihas =* 1 pUla : HazAra. 

Ptdlan * grass shoes (PAngi) ; Ch., 207. 

PanhS : an observance at weddings in Pdngi at which a ball of parched flour, honey and 
clarified butter is divided among the guests at the bridegroom ’s house , af ter a portion ha s been 
given to the bridal pair : Ch., 167. 

Punna > JSkretia aerraia : Ch., 239. 

Punya : full-moon : Oh., 160. 

Pura * a receptacle made of mdJjhan leaves : SirmOr, 67. 

Piithd bfil 9 hair growing the wrong way, on a horse’s nook : (Jb,. 195. 

Puthl qh: a ce,ss, consisting in a share of wool ; SB., Bashahr, 74. 

Pntrela s lit, son of a handmaid ’ ; and so an adopted sou : Comp., (M. 

Putreta : Of., Puteta, P. l)., p. 939, 

Putriftr ; a name given to one of the two menial HAlis or ploughmen wlio accompany 
the bridegroom, carrying the badhdi to the bride’s father : Ch,, 1.53. 

Qfinth : (mo), a purse ; as in gdwJA./rAjddf, a preliminary fee paid to a money-lender 
for ‘opening’ his purse:: SS., Boshahr, 51, 

‘3 hours before day-broak,’ and adM 
raek^ midnight ' : Mandi, 3J. j » 

Rajas t red currant, Bibes rubrimi ; Ch,, 233. 

itaj|:4va sofall painted image (of Shiva or Parbati) ; KAngra j Gloss., I, pi 328. 
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Rftm ehakra : the wood-partriclge, aYhwkala Torquectta : Ch., 86. 

Ram : a custom whereby property is conveyed to the bride’s father to the father of tlie 
bov, or by a man to his father-in-law, as a condition of the betrothal : Oomp., 153. 

Rand put : ‘ the son of a widow ’ ; fern, ratd dhtd ; begotten and bom in her deceased 
husband’s house, and ranking as his children, provided she has oonUnued to live in it ; 
Oh., 164 ; Of. ■Riondha. 

Rand! : a widow ; — rakht 15.!, the only ceremony observed when a stranger marries a 
widow by obtaining her parents’ consent and paying a sum of money : Ch., 168. 

Rangftn : a pulse, Dolichos sinemis, generally sown in poppy-fields ; SS., Bashahr, 48. 
Ranhtt : a barony : Ch., 61. 

Ranha! : the period during which the Ri%n&s and Thakurs ruled ;^.Thakurl or -ain : 
Oh., 171. 


Rank : Ootoaenata* inkfophyllu iOh., 238. 

Rasaikl: a religiotia impost for the temple at Sarahan ; BS., Bashahr, 72. 

Rasoi: midday titcal ; = Bopai ; Oh., 204. 

Rasaunt : berberry : Sukct, 36, 

Rashi: the secorul tliatillation from barley spirit : SS., Bashahr, 77. 

Rasdlla: a boy born naturally circumcised: B., 97. 

Rat : a bundle of grass tied together by a rope 7 hath (SJ yds.) in length : Kdg&n. 

Ratinl : a red grain : Ch., 123. 

Rattr: a snake : Ch., 80. 

Ratnal j the mundl pheasant : Sirmfir, 7. 

Rang : young plants (of rice) : Simla, S.R., xl : Cf., rumnd, to plant out : Ib. 

Raung : an autumn crop ; Ch., 226, 

Ransh ; Cotomater oMusa ; Sirmfir, App. IV, v. (Not reuah as in III). 

Raiial ; Vibwnutn eolinifoliwn : Oh., 239. 

Rehit s (? red), a kind of rice J SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Rekhtl ! doggerel verses written in women’s language : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Relmi : Mysore thorn, Caasalpina aepiaria : Ch., 238. 

Reora ; red : Simla, S. R., xl. Also Rer! : ib., and SS., Kumhftrsam, 14 : F. Rehn. 

Rheuns : = Raush : Ch., 238. -uni 

Raara : brass anklets, worn by Gaddi women, to avert the evil eye and prevent children 

crying ; made by Rehftras, a menial caste : Oli., 206. 

Rina, a squint : Ch., 13S. . - i i j 

Rlt ; a f ee payable to the State by the man who marries the widow or widows of a land- 

holder who died without immediate heirs : SS., Kuthftr, 8 ; (2) the compensation pai to a 
husband for tl» surrender of his wife to another man ; ib., KumhArsfun, 8 ; (3) theexpeiise 
incurred by a husband on his marriage, including his gifts to the bride, the 
annulled by the husband’s acceptance of the amount so spent : tb., Bashahr, 14. UL, a«o 

BU&spur, 10. Also *«■ Bhora, in Panjabi, g.v. j r» j + 

Blonflu : lit., ‘ ton o! a raiiaha (1) wido< - Sabhto, q. ». Rttd put. 

Kbhet : ft., r<«M, a gage ; the term for a ghoet from the end of tlio 1st year after d 

to the 4th. ; Simla Hills : Gloss., T, p. 470. 

Rohaila : noisy : Ch., 139. . ono 

Roliyan ; powder of red colour, used for marking the 141 : Gf. P. B.,p. »7 , 

f. V, Rola. ! ■■ 8 
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Ronda : a sou boru to a widow iu thu houue of her isucoud husbaud and regarded as his 
whoever the actual father may have been: Comp., 115. 

Roti'khawan : lit. ‘to ent bread’ : an observance during liotrotbal at which the boy 
visits his fitincie's house and j)ays for food, gett iiig a in retuni ; B.. 102. 

Rubdru : a representative : Gh., 152. 

Ruhi: a woman employed in plantiua out rice l)y tint RiilmJ method : Ch., 223. 

Ruhn : ? for Buhni, q. v. 

Rahn! : (i) laud irrigated by .stvcanis ; (ii) a method ,jf t-rowiiig rice in nurseries ; Ch.j223 
Rambal : a wild fig, Ficm clamta : Ch„ 23f». 

Rfi>nainSt : (a fee paid for) seeing the bride’s faoe (p.aiil fr* the brifh* by her husband’s 
family) ; PathAns of Hoshitlrpur : =» tuvliar, 1\ D., p. 0^5. 

Sabil: Ai'. aabil, a publio drinking-fountain : B., Mt5. 

Sadl&Ia : for Sat-diftla, » Ditlli or ’ hou.se of mercy,’ the fe»t (jf lumps held from 
M&gh 7th to 14th in Rfipt, (Kulu) : OIonS., I, p, 3.|7. 

S&dhu : wife’s sister’s husbaml. 

Sadw&l ; the distance a man's voice will (uirry : D.l.K, 

Sagfthi: a special rate in kind, imposed on irrigatetl lands ; 8ukei, 32. 

Sagfil : <»- Sota, q. v. 

Sagan-plnnl : a rite at weddings, which includes the making of balls (pinnta) by the 
women of the bride’s family from wheat and syrup prepared by t he Jajak : B., 112 : Add. 
to P. D., p. 986, s, V. Sagan. 

Sagan-hal&fa : a rite in which the bride’s father sends tins l>oy’s father from 17 to 25 
; observed only by Khatris and .SArsut (Brahmans) after or in lieu of the Saean- 
pinni : B., 113. 

Sahal : Sahl Khassi, a hut made of reeds (him) : B., liUi, 

Saf ; a honeysuckle, Lonicem purpura-icenH : Ch., 239. 

SaU ; ivild hemp ; SS., Ktunharsain, 10. (2) n. RAja's flome.sne latul : Keonthnl, 14. 
Cf., Shah 1. 

Sairi ! Autumn harve.st ; -ia, the autumn crop of hitney : 220 uml 220. -i ,■ 

Saja; the chief day of certain festivals; SirmAr, H.3-4. 

Sakhelt: Sakh!, a .sister by mutual adoption : « Bahnc*li : (.{los.s., I, p. m7. 

Sftkshi ; witness or testimony, such as the sactred fire invoked at a wedding ; C'omp,, 38 
Sftl : grain revenue: Ch., 271. 

Sala) ; wife’s brother’s wife. 

Sftlan : an autumn crop ; Oh., 226. 

SAlpan ; a qdkar or high pasture owned by the RAj A ; Ch., 273. 

Sam : dawn, in KanAwar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

SAmangrl : odoriferous ai'ticles, used in offerings; Siiket, 25. 

SamhhAln : a tree ; Sirmur, 61. 

SamJhhSwa : the early morning meal, in KanAvvar ; SS., Bashahr. -ti . 

Samolh : a breast ornament ; Oh., 208. 

SamdhAna t-iAna. the viUage into which one’s child is married. 

amdhett : fein., -I ; the brothers and sisters of a married couple are mmdMA, 4. to 
tneir brother s or sister’s parents-in-law. 

SamdW : fem. -an, the parents of husband and wiie are samdhi (father) and samdhan. 
(mother) to each other, 
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Sanan : a cituall tree : Siuila, B. E., xliv. 

Sanata : Dodomea mcosa : Oh,, 237. 

Sanbhar : a kind of white salt ; SS., Bashahr, 63. 

S&neht : a hoard : SinnOr, 53. 

Sandan : Ougeinia dalbergioidea : Sirmflr, App. IV, iv. 

Sandhlria : worship in the evening : Sirmflr, 42. 

Sanha : green ha}'^ : Mandi, 46. 

Sanj ; (i) sweet bread fried in ghi ; (ii) sunset ; Oh., 204 ; (iii) offerings : Oh., 139. 

Sanjal : Fraxinus mrUkoxyloides : Oh., 239. 

Sanjdlt : a head butler or officer in charge of the wardrobe ; Sirmfir, 63. 

SanjWr ; land irrigated by water collected in pools : SS,, B&ghal, 8. 

Sanjua : an iron (?) chain ; Simla Hills : Qloss., I, p. 360. 

Saopari : sunset, ? Dhira udeo : Mandi, 31. 

Sdntlia : a written lease, granted by the R4j& : Mandi, 61. 

8dppu : a kind of tobacco ; » Bimbaru : Ch., 225. 
dardt ; — Bhray&i, q.v. 

Saran : a flat roof : Oh., 119. 

Sargttdhl: a form of marriage in Chur&h ; s> Jhanjr&rd, q. v, 

Sarkhan : stable expenses, levied as a cess : SS., Bashahr, 74. 

S&rldn dd dhoda : rice-bread : B., 192. 

Sarlu ; hay which remains green ; Of., Jutfa : Mandi, 46. 

Sarsdh! : sec under Wattd. 

Sarsanchain : = bnid pujA or ‘ greater worship ’ in exorcism : SirmOr, 63. 

Sartera ; a sou by a wife of lower caste. Cf., Sartors : SS., Bashahr, 12. 

Sarugar : ModedtmlroH mmpanvhlu.m: Ch., 239. 

Sarflt : wife’s brother’s son. 

Sarvdn shadhe : an undefined substance used at weddings : C!h., 143, n. 5, 

Sfisfi : ^ sfts, mother-in-law, wife’s mother ; &na. 

S&san : a grant, of laud, made to a Brahman for religious purposes : Mandi, 61. 

S&t ; lucky moment ; Oh. , 193 ; Sat-bala, a rite in which two human victims are added to 
the five in the Panch-bala ; q.v, 

Sathoi : an appraiser : SS., Bildspur, 21. 

Sathrl : a small heap of maize stalks ; 3 or 4 eoQirU « 1 haUm ) In the Kdgdn 

3 kddme » l gafka $ valley of Haz&ra. 

2 sof&rfs of maize* 1 hMm li^BHogarmang, 
3 or 4 kdAvm^ I gadad J ® 

Satrfioa ; seven different kinds of grain, in Ohurdhi : Ch„ 123, 

Sattowdra : fr. sat, ‘ seven,’ the bride’s return to her parents’ house on the 7th day 
after her wedding : B., 104. 

Satyftra : anklet : Ch., 123. 

Sant ; 00 -wife, * sank. 

Savhar ; aquilt; * Panj. e<MCMWr : B., 196. ^ 

Sawdi ; lit. li; a custom whereby an eldest son gete Jth, more than edph of t e 
younger sons. The form is sawdyA in 3>.O.K. : Comp.» 76. ^ 

Sawan : knocking the wall, a substitute for the ISIat^e la^wah, g.V. • B., 107, 

Sawdni: Bhord,g.v. 
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S§wani-manana : merry-making in SAwanon the banks of canals, by Hindus on Su 
days, by Muhammadans on Fridays : B., 202. 


Sawfiran : the senior woman in a household, employed as a cook ; Sfcl., Kumhiraain lo 
Sayar : the Kharif crop : Mantli, 62. ’ * 

Sayol : a kind of fish : Sirmur, 7. 

Seda ; small balls of wheat, etc. : SS., Kumharaaiu, 12. 

Sehll : a camel’s nose-string ; = dehnn charhia, ‘ when the sun is as high as a sohli ' 
(say 3i to 4 hours after sunrise) : B., 191 . ’ 


Selti : a goat’s-hair cord worn round the waist: SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Semla : a gum ; see under Chakera. 

Senh : shto, evening, used by Muhammadans ; B., I'Jl. 

Sepa : see under B&r!. 

8 er : level ground ; aMasit. 

Sh&dt : ciroumoision : B., 97. 

Shflg : ? vegetables, Shag ki phaud, a kind of stew : ,SS., Bashahr. 41. 

Shahl : a Raja’s demesne land. Of., Shail: SS., BAghal, 14.16, 

Sbak ; a poor soil, chiefly composed of sand and small stones : Sinnfir, Ann. I 
Shall : a stone temple ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 434. ’ 

Shan : irrigated land : Ch„ 223. 

Shamla : tail, of a turban ; B., 194 ; =» Thirshu q,v. Also «Sutarbandfa 

Shand : a sacrifice, only performed in villages where thoi-o are IChnnd Kanets • SS 
Bashahr, 21. * 


Bhanata ; a minor saonlice ; » Tikar : SS., Bashahr, 28. 

Shavil ; Uke a Bara, q.v., but sailor and more freely manured ; Sirmflr, Ann I 
Shasman ; turnips: SS., Bashahr, 41. ’ 

Shela : a small floor mat : Suket, 32. 

a.la« : tod OTwdtoovrea by bilta aud lb«c(„re cold and .Ump: Sirmdr, App 1 
Shigu 1 ; Shigu ka sattu, a kind of meal : SS., Bashahr, 41 
Shlkfirf : a box, in PAngi : Of,. KanjAI : Cb . , 208. 

Shll ; breakfast, in Kauawar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Shila ; land shut in and shaded by sheer hiU-sides ; SS., Jubbal. 10 . 

Shillong : pUn fragrana s Sirmfir, App. IV, vi. 

Shiml : a hay.fork Ohangli : Simla, S. R, xlv. 

Shirwan : Autumn harvest : Oh., 220, 

Shia ; a cess, consisting of spirits of giapes : SS., Bashahr. 74 . 

Snlrmal ; a teee : Simla, S. B,, xKv, 

Sholya : evening j in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41 
my a nprt : . 1 »*.t ^ 

Shnpaohhawa . supper, m Kandwar: SS., •Ra.«bfthr 41 

Shnpkash ; afternoon ; in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr 41 

Shashat : TamaHz erieoidee; in 237 . * 

jpWpm) : SS., Kumhteaaia’ 12 . 

/***., P®Jte : Pers, kam*palate or uvula wBulsaa 4 • B 184 

Sldna. I a village headman: Sirm fir, 63. * * *' * 

Sfianlu ; a snake ; Kulu ; Gloss., I, p. 438 . 
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SidUUl : a present (R«. 12) given to the bride’s father by the bridegroom : Ch., 167. 

Sigri : boiled cakes : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Slhal : land cultivated direct by the State. Cf., Shahl : SS., Kunhiir, 10. 

Sijj : (Cf., Sijh : P. D., 1051), the sun ; sijj jv&ndd, * the sun lives,’ in Ar, (uh>ehamau 
hayyaiun, ‘ twilight ’ ; ehotife sijj, ‘ the sun is above the top-knot,’ i.e., at its 
zenith : B., 102. 

Sij] karakka : 1 sunset : ib., 197. 

sikandra: a cess, levied for purchase of sugar, etc., in the palace : SS., Kumhdrsain, 19. 
Sil : or s!l apparently a nether mill-stone ; Ch., 141. Cf., SO, a brick or flat stone : 
P. D. s.v. 

Simal : Bon^xzx maUtbaricum : SirmOr, App. IV, iii : Simbal in Ohamba, 236. 

Sinjia : the ordinary earthen dsm or * lamp ’ : Suket, 27. 

Slrdla : blue-black : B., 111. 

Slr-mel : a rite performed at or after marriage when the bride attains puberty : B. 
Sirtoia % Sirtola : a bastard, or the issue of a wife of another caste : Mandi, 27>8. 

Sir w&rn& : a form of lustration used by courtiers and at weddings : B., 109. 

Siun : shisham, Dalbergia sissoo ; Ch., 238. 

Siy&n : 1 first ; see under Puohluydn. 

Smosd: a kind of sweetmeat : B., 99. 

Sog: land set apart in the name of a netm and newer cultivated : SS., Bashahr, 33. 

Soh: the level space in front of a temple ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p. 436. 

. Sohag-rat : a ceremony at marriages : Mandi, 24. 

Sohar : a god of evil spirits : Sirmur, 61. 

Soi : those who come with the bridegroom : Ch., 147. 

Soja : a cess, included in the Mel, q,v. 

Solhd : a weights: i gers kh&tn, 40 tolas or 32 ; >» Thd.kri and Thola : SirmOr, App. lH. 
Sottgi, dawan*watra»Paaj. khodaknA; the d&wan-watras are balls of sugar ss big as 
apples, and at n wedding the bridegroom tries to pick them up out of a dish while his sisters-iu- 
law hinder him : B., 110. 

Sota : a lower form of betrothal, •• Sag&i ; SS., Bashahr, 13. 

Sotar ; a snake, uniform in thickness, and believed to have a mouth at each end ; hence 
oallod domunhd ; not- very poisonous, it is believed that anyone bitten by it will be bitten 
again once every year : Ch„ 39. 

Stavjua ; Moringa pierogoapenm : Sirmfkr, App. IV, iv. 

Sthfipan : ~'i ‘ setting-up,’ worship (of Ganesh) at betrothals : Comp., 2. 

Sa&ra ; land close to dwellings, on which vegetables are generally grown : Mandi, ^6. 
Sub&l : moss t Ch., 160. 

Subhd : PasnS, q.v. 

Stthftg-patart : a bride’s paraphernalia ; consisting of the same articles as the Bamuhi : 
Ch., 143. 

SOhsll (? Sahdl) ; a sister by mutual adoption; ’..lit, oompanioii’ ; Gloss./ 1, p. fl07, 
SOI : : the 4tih form of marriage : S6., £lumh4rsain, 8. 

Sail:: AmaraimffiW anardcmai Gh.,204. 

Sokeil : sukrt, the ‘dried’ wild apricot {"Koshta jCh., 226< 

Sungar : a kind of small pig ; Simla Hills ; Gloss., I, p. M6. ■ 

Sunh lainS : to take an oath of compurgation j v> Bah dm4 : Gloss*, I, p. 908* 

Sunl marurl : Jasmtnum Awmtls : CHi., 
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SQnnti l ftsli tree, Fraxinus fiorihunda aud excelsa : Ch,, 23(5 and 230. 

Suphandl : a form of kiria harm j « '( Supindf : Cb., 210. 

Supind! I ? a ball of rice : Oli,, 149 : Of. Stii)hainH. 

Snrajgandb ; a bracelet : Cb., 124. 

Surang : Bhododendron hpidoiwn : Ch., 239. 

Susra : husband’s father ; Susral, Susrar, (1) a wife's family, collectively, (2) the village 
in which it lives. 

Sfit : see under Tassu. 

Sw&j, Snftj : dower, given to the bride or her parents by kinniuon and friends, as the 
tanibolia a present made to the bridegroom : Oh., 128, 153 and 157. 

TaMt : (fr. tawlz), a square silver plate— covered with carving, worn as a pendant from 
the neok ; Oh,, 206. 

Tachh : (a natural clearing in a forest) : %Xau(U, IS : Of., ’L'hauh in III. 

Tshor : lit. ‘ purity ’ ; circumcision ; syn. «««««/ or mnnatan in tho Ubhft : B., 67. 
Of „ Tahoran : P. D., 1089. 

Tftk! : a horse or mare with an eye like a human being’s ; B., 184. 

Takka : lit. ^th of a rupee ; as a measure of area a rupee » roughly I khir and a khtr » 
6 to 8 acres : Suket, 33. 

Talla : low-lying land : SS., N&lAgarh, 11. 
falli : pftnA, ••Tigra p&nft, q. v. 

Tamftkt : a variety of iamdkA, tobacco ; Ch., 225. 

Tamdlft : a kettle ; oBadhnA. 

Tamat : a weight -"2 aers standard weight, but varying according to its use in selling 
or buying ; SS., Bashahr, 61. 

TanAn : deaf : Ch„ 139. 

Tan-bakhshi : a form of widow re-marriage among Moslems in which the widow states 
before witnesses that she has given her person to her new husband ; Comp,, 44. 

TandA : oat’s-eyed : Ch., 13$. 

Tang>randi ; 1 a present of Re. 1 made by the boy’s father to the girl's when the 
alliance is arranged : Oh., 160. 

Tara : Philadelphus eoromtiua ; Ch., 238. 

TAra*peshAiit} a horse or mare with a white spot, small enough to be covered by the 
thumb, on the forehehd, and unlucky ; B., 184. Of., P. B., p. 1 106, e.e. TAr A. 

Tagore : (pt.) an ornament worn on the feet ; B., 106. 

TassA : a measure of wood : — 24 tcuau sb i yard, 

4 pins (?) « 1 taaatt. 

5 eHi —I inch (I pice • 1 inch). 

A (oeeA corresponds to a rupee ; Ferozepur, 

TA* ; a metal measure ; about 1| sere ; Simla, S. R., xlvi. 

TAtA : hot ! SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Tatta: dumb ; Oh., 139. 

Tawa ; a pole (?) j Gloss., I, p. 460. 

: Tanr * a climbing plent, BauMnta vaMU ; Ch., 238 an d 32. 

Teg ; :Wg or elder ; SS., Bashahr, 16. 

(To b$ mHnuid.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


third ALL-INDIA ORlIiNTAL CONFERENCE, 
MADRAS. 

The Second All-India Oriental Conference held in 
Oalcntta in Feb. 1929 rcRolvcd 1.o hold the Third 
Congress in Madras sometinvo in December 1924. 
Bao Sahib Prof S. Krijihuaswami Aiyangar was 
appointed Secretary at the address Sri Venkatosa 
Vilas, Nadu Strecl , Mylapore, Madras. 

In pursuance of the resolution an organising Oom. 
inittee has been formed and a programme has been 
devised to include the following subjects, 

1. Sanskrit Iiauguago and Litcratxire. 

2. Avesta in relation to Sanskrit. 

3. Pali, Jain and other Prakrits, Hindi. 

4. Philology, Sanskritic and Dravidian. 

5. Dravidian Languages and their literature. 

6. Arohficology, including Epigraphy, Numis. 

matics and Indian Art. 

7. History, Geography and Chronology. 

8. Oriental Philosophy. 

9. Oriental Science. 

10. Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

11. Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 

12. Other Asiatic languages and civilizations. 


13. General. 

(a) Present position of the study of Indian 
languages. 

(ft) Present condition of the old traditional 
learning. 

Membership of the Conference is open to all 
scholars interested in the advancement of Oriental 
Studies, to delegates from tlie Indian Government, 
Indian States and leamed institutions and to 
scholars of distinction. Tlie Session will be for 
three days. 

Scholars in India, Burma or Ceylon can eiilker 
read or send papers, provided they are sent six 
weeks before the date of the Oonference, and are 
accompanied by a summary and prepared in a form 
I suitable for publication. 

The Congress will be opened by His Excellency 
I the (jlovemor of Madras and the Vice Chancellor 
I of the University will be the Chairman of the 
I Reception Committee. Those wishing to attend 
■ can obtain information as to board and lodging and 
other such details from the Secretary at the above 
address. 

R. C, Teotle. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Mxuoirs os> tre ABCRiBonoozcaxi Suzivsvr ov Ikdis.* 
No. 14. Aotzquitxeb ov Bhxmbab anj> Ra^Auni. 
By Bah Obaroba Kak, Suporintondont of Arch- 
»ology, Jammu and Kashmir Btato. Superin- 
tendent, Ooverixment Printing, Calcutta, 1923. 

The Bhimbliar-Rajaurt road, which unites the 
two large tahsiL9 in the province of Jammu, forming 
together part of tho anciexit territory of Dilrv4bhi* 
slra, has played a prominent part in the history of 
Kashmir from very early times. It was by this 
route that the tyrant Mihirakula retreated into Kash- 
mir, after his defeat in India ; aud along it in later 
ages travelled the splendid oavalcadea of Jah&ngSr, 
Ndr Jahdin, and the nobles of the Mughal court, on 
the annual migration from the heat and dust-storms 
of the Punjab. Mr. Ram Chandra Kak, who has 
made a very complete survey of all the Hindu and 
Musalman remains in the two ta?tsils above men- 
tioned, tells a quaint story anent one of these annual 
Mughal court pilgrimages. Tho imperial Zaziana 
was wont to halt en route at SaidftbAd, where the 
rezxxains of a bdr^dart, bridge and tank are still to 
be seen, and,^** the ladies were so charmed with the 
limpid water of the stream, and the enchanting 
surroundirigs, that they refused to stir, either for- 
wards or backwards. The Emperor was in a dilem- 
ma. Persuasion failing, he had xecourse to a stra- 
tagem, sixxdlar to that employed by the hill Rajas of 
Pinjar to scare away FidAi Khan, Aurangzeb's foster 
brother, who had built himself a retreat there. A 
number of local ladies, who were afflicted with goitre, 
trace broi^t toother. They were made to wait 


upon the imperied harem. When questioned about 
the oause of their common disfigureiment, they re- 
plied that it was the evil effect of the water of the 
stream that flowed near by. They added that be-' 
fore they had the xnisfortune to be married in these 
parts, they too were fair and handsome. This, as 
was expected, had the desired eflect. The Ubdies 
immediately ordered a retreat, and the dilemma 
was solved.’* 

One of the most curious features of the old Mughal 
rood arc the two ^gantio stone elephants, whioh 
have given their name to the EUlthtadIA pass aud 
were possibly intended, as Mr. Kak surmises, to 
serve as memorials of two favourite elephants of the 
Emperor whioh died here. Ha quotes the analogy 
of the statue whioh Akbar erected in memory of a 
favourite horse near Sikandra. Apart from the re- 
discovery of several Mughed eardis and mosques, 
the most important result of the author’s tour in 
Rajaurf and Bhimbar tahaiU is the existence of 
groups of Kashmirian temples at SaidAb&d and 
PAignArA. Fergusson in his Hiaiory oj Indian and 
Sastem ArohUecture remarked that, althou£^ the 
form and age of the Gandhara monasteries were 
suffloiently wall known m his tjune to supply most 
of the links connecting the Kashmiri style , with that 
of the outer world, full information could xiot be 
secured until the tem^des in the Salt Range and 
other unfrequented parts of the Panjab had been 
thoroufi^y examined. Mr. Kakeiq>res 0 esthe hope 
that the temples, which he has fully described 
in this nuniber of tl^ ISenioirs of the Tt adian 
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AreheBologieal Survey, will serve iu some measure to 
supply the data vrhioh antiquarians int erestecJ in 
the aaoient art of Kashmir have long been 
anxious to obtain. 

The Memoir is furnished with good phnio* 
graphs and plans of the chief antiquities descrited 
in the text. 

S. M. Eowabdxb. 

Ebbiobapbia IhdO'Mosissmtca, edited by Q. Yaz* 
VAXX, 1919~1930. GoVt. of India Press, CaU 
outta, 1924. 

This issue is well-edited and illustrated and 
contains some interesting and historically valua- 
ble inscriptions ; twelve of Sikandar Sh&h Lodi 
in Delhi, all in Persian, from 1494-1911 A.n., 

collected together for the benefit of students at 
the request of the Government Kpigraphist for 
Muslim Insoriptions. 

These are followed by throe inscriptions from 
Antnr Port in the Aurang&b&d District of Vurh4n ■ 
Niz&m Sh&h III (1610-1630). It is imporinnt to j 
have these, as the period is very confused. i 

Then wo are given Miihaiiimad Ttighiaq's iu* j 
soription at Bodhau and Qandh&r dut'ing his eon- ! 
quest of the Doocan, and also of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb at both places. In noticing two in- 
soiiptions at the latter fort, the editor makes an 
important note to p. 22 s “ Scholars intori'Stcd 
in the history of the introduction of guns into 
India may note that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries we invariably find Turkish ofli- 
oers and engineers in charge of the artillery.” 
hi this case certain brothers were ” placed in 
charge of Aq& ROml, 993 a.h. (1690 A.».).** 

All hinds of historical allusions aro to bo found 
in these valuable inscriptions ; R&i Biadraban, 
the historian of Aurangzob’s time, built “a well 
for the people, as a charitable deed in the name 
of God ” at Elgasdal in the W&rangal Division, 
Niz&m’s Dominions. 

Ko less than 18 Plates complete this valuable 
piece of work. 

R. 0. TbupIiIi. 

Tbh Lab op Axba : traariated by Wxluax Watbh- 
pnrao (with Iritroduotion and additional matter 
by Sib Obobob Gbibbsob) : Oxford University 
Pmss, pp. 278. 

This is wdl described on its title page as a saga of 
Rajput chivalry. In its Englistt form it owes its 
origin to the translator and its publication to Sir 
George Grierson, who has rounded ofl the work with 
abstracts of the untranslated portions. The epic 
po^ry which is written in Avadhi, Btaj and 
Bagputani, has for us an interest which far transcends i 
which we feel for works on rhetorics sometimes 
indeed it appeals to us more than the religiottB litera- 
ture b wh^ this group of languages isso rich. The 
f&ot thart it is semi-historieal matters no more than 
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the Venetian tlresses in whieh Veronese and Dnto 
retto robe the subjects of their paintings. We maJ 
relevantly quote, a Hindi wrilor who says, “as w 
rea>l. range <*motion8 rise within us: the fornJ! 
splendour of the country an<l the acts of its mighty 
men aro pictured before our eyes, and we are flUed 
with outbusiaHin and joy and pride.” The minstrel 
litoraturo of Rajputana and other parts of the north 
has long boon famous. TAe of Atka is one of 
tho most, popnlur of tlio pooma sung by wandering 
bards, and wo are grateful to tho authors of thS 
volume for having given us a stirring ballad vershm 
of a remarkable poem (worthy momorial of Mr 
Watorfiold’s rtcliolarship and poetio feeling), aooomi 
paniad by tho valuable notes and additions idiieih 
attest Sir George Grlorson’s continued devotion to 
tho affairs of North Trnlia. A useful feature is a 
list of tho pfowms who appear in tho story. With 
this it is pof-aiblo for any reader to follow the naira- 
tivo. though nearly 200 actors cross its pages. 

In spite of I’onvontlonal repetitions, especially in 
tlie clcHcription of battles, the action moves with 
vigour and froslnicMri, and the historical value of un- 
historir-al details is made clear, for these details tell 
us more about tho times and about the bards who 
then sang tho praises of king and country than we 
should have learnt from solontifically accurate ohro- 
niclos. They give us atmosphere, they give us life. 
Tlw end of tlio Titli century seems to have laid hold 
on tito imagitiation of opic poets more than any other 
poriod of Indian history, for no other tinus is so weD 
furnisliecl with pooticul descriptions which must 
have tlwir foundations in contemporary writings. 
Actually those sagos arc dateless, or rather they 
itolung to many datox. I9tii century jostles 

the 1 2th in their versos, yet the real feeling b^ngi 
to the end of the 1 2th and beginning of tho IStb 
centuriea 

This version is intended for tliose who are not 
likely to study the Hindi, If another edition is 
called for. It would well to give a few pages to a 
discussion of the language and verso of the original. 
The advioo given to Engliidt readers to pronouriee all 
vowels as In Italian is probably duo to a dip. To do 
so would result in pronouncing Ajaipal, Bbaurarin, 
Ohakboi, Chauhan, Kanauj, as Aj&ip&l, Bh&6r&« 
rtn, Ch&kbftt, Qt&fiih&n, K&n&dj, (the long marks 
here printed Indicate vowel qu^ity, not length). 
But oompaied with tho solid value of^lM work this 
is a trifling niattcr. 

Not a few readers will be glskd to have Imught be- 
fore them so vivid a tale in so pleasing a form and 
to be enaMed to live for a brief space among the 
heroes of a bygone age, many of whom were 
pre-eminently, “For knightly jousts and fletoe 
encounters fit,'* 

T. Obabakb Baiuit- 
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paift tnra ^Tlie bii’th-pla'CO of Pfl-ijlm, tho celebrated gi'ammarian (Hiuen Tsiaaig in Beal’s 

BWO., Vol. I) P' note, but see Bd>m Sen’s PAi^im in the AiMhdsiha Eahaah^a, 
and Weber’s History of Indian Literatim, p. 218). It has been identified by Ounningham 
(Ane. Cfeo., p. 67) with the village of Labor (Lahul of G. BQhler’s Brahma Alphabet, p. 23) 
to the north-west of Ohind in tho Panjab, It was situated within the ancient country of 
Gandh&ra. P&ijini flourished between tlie eighth and ninth centuries before the Christian 
era (Rajanik&nta Gupta’s Pdiiim). According to Dr. Bhandarkar also, Pll:]gani flourished 
in the beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not earlier. 
But in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. I., p. 302), it is said that P&giini lived at the time of 
Pudipamitra, king of Magadha (178 to 142 B.o.), Professor Maz Mailer supposes that 
P4^ii lived in the middle of tho foux*th century b.o. {History of An&ent Sanskrit lateraiure, 
pp. 246, 301), but Professor Goldstiioker refutes this view in his Pdnini, and has proved 
that K&tyftyana, the author of the Vdrttikas, lived later than PAijini, and Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahdbhdshya, lived later than Kfi-ty&yana. P&?dni must have preceded 
Vy4di by at least two generations, the latter was the author of the grammatical work 
called Satigraha. Panini was also called DakshayaJja, his mother’s name being Dakshl 
(Gddstucker’s Pdnini). 

Salilarfija-tirtha— The place where tho Indus falls into the ocean {MaMihdrata, Yana, 
ch. 82 ; Padma P., Svarga, oh. XI), Salilarfija is another name for Baru?a {Mbh., 
Udyoga, ch. 97). 

fiaiivahanapuia— Pattana (see Pra^thfina). 

Saimall-dvipar-Chaldia. Chal-dia appears to be a corruption of Sfilmali-dvlpa. Perhaps 
the rivers Nivritti and Bitrishijft are the Euphrates and Tigris respectively (Braftwdpda P., 
oh. 63). Mesopotamia or Assyria. 

SMva— It was also called Mdrttikdvata. It was near Kurukshltra {Mbh., Virata, oh. 1). 
It was the kingdom of the father of Satyavana, the husband of the odebrated 
{Mbh., Vana P., ch. 282). Its king was Salva who attacked Dvaravati. It comprised 
portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Alwar. See Mart^vata^d Sglvapura. 

Saivapurar— Alwar (Cunningham, Arc7t. S. Vol. XX, p. l20;Matsya 

Hanvamda, Vishiju. eh. 64). It was also called Saubhanagara, the capital ^ Sfilva* 
who was king of the country called Marttik&vata ; he was killed by Kpslma {Mbh., Vana P., 
oh. 14). See Mrittikfivati* The Bhauhiigis of P&ijini,— the Bolingai of Ptolemy, ww a 

branch of the Saivas. They lived on the western slope of the Aravali mountain (MoCrindles 
Ptolemy, p. IBS). 

Samldhl'-glrl — Same as Samidargirl. 

ssmaiftnfttlia — Same as Sydmaland^ha {Matsya P., oh. 22). 


Samanga<l— -Same as Samiigad. „ m 

S&manta-lECiita — ^Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ( 

Samanto-pafichakar-Same as Kurnksh^tra. , rr, a 

)Sailutat»-.Ea«t Bengal eh, liv). Lower Bengd (D^ Bl^« .1^. . 

The Ddta ol the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Smith’s J5ar%t 
- Cunningham’s duo. Geo., p. SOI). It wsa dtuated to the esd 
0* Puudm. JSrS^aphlcal eddence,!..^^^^^ 


Of Pundra. Epigraphical evidence, however, snows ^ ^ 

o«3o^illa.N®ttaUand Sy)het {JABB. 1M6. pp. 17. 18)-: 

Gupta (see Allehehad Stone pillar f - 

X»l . ni p. 1). Its eapital was Karmmtnta, CtomUa in the 

dfebdot of TSpiwrA, Bengal , 4 



SambalAi^a Semulapura. 

SSmbapura— Multan on tJio river ChandrabliAga (CliLnal)) (Ithnvishyu P., Brahma Parva 
pt., I, oh. 140, V. 3 ; and Arc7t. S. l{(^p., v, pp. 1 14 <!'.)• I*' founded by SAmba, son of 
Krishi^ia. 

Sambhalagr&ma — A village near Moradabad in the dislrict of KohilKhand, eighty miles 
to the east of Delhi, 'abcrc Vishnu would incarnate as Kalki, the ninth A vatfira (Bhdgavata 
P., XII, oh. 2, V. IS ; Kalki P., eh. 2 ; and Archdmfanf‘Maln-mib/iam-dar 2 Mnam). It is 
tho Sambalaka of Ptolemy (McCrindle's PloUmy, p. 133). According to Col. Yule 
Sambhalis Noi-thcrn Rohilkhand (Ind. Anf., Ill, p. 116). 

Sambheda — ^Aplaccof pilgrimage at the mouth of the river ,SindIm or Indus (A»jiamjfcos/io 
PAtflla-vorga). ’ 

Sambaka-fisrama — ^Bamtok, novtli of Nagpur in tl>e (.‘entrnl Pj-ovinccs, whei-e Sambtika 
a iSOdra, performed asceticism, for which i-eason lie was killed by Rrunuehandra. Henoe 
it may bo identified v/ith the Saibal-giri, a mountain mentioned in tho -Mmdyana 
(Uttara, oh. 75). At the time of K&lidasa, tho author of tlic Meghadfila, it was known Iby 
tho imme of RAmagu-i {Meghadftta, Pt. I, ?>. 1). See 6albala-girl ami Ramagiri. 

Samet-Sikhara — ^The PfirasnAth hill in the cHstriet of Hazaribngh in tbe Behar province, 
two miles from the Isri station in the Grand C'hoj*d Line of the E. I. Railway, the holiness 
of which is held in gi’cat estimation by the •Juum.s. It is the ca.stern country of Jaina 
worship as Mount Abti is the western one. PArasvanAthn. the iw-tfuty. third T&thaukara 
of the Jainas, died hei’e at tlio ago of one hundwd years. l.MrusvauAtha was the son of 
A4vasena, king of Beirares, by his Queen BAimi. Ifo was |)orti 26(> yoam before MaliAvtra 
at BholupurA in Benares, His followers were callwl the {^veinniharas a.s the followers of 
MahAvira, tivo twenty-fourth and last TirthaAkarn, were <'aUe<l Digiun barns (Prof. Jacobi’s 
Kalpa.aiilram8BJS.,\o\. XXII, p. 271). The bill was tJu* scene of nirvAim of no less than 
nineteen of the twenty-four Tirthai'ikaras, iSnine ns Samida'-giri and Malla-parvata'. Por 
the names of the 24 Tirthankaras of the Jainas, se(* Srftvastl. The IK c holy places of the 
Jainas are Satrufijaya, GU’nar, Abu, AfifApada (see Prabhfisa) and .SamctaSikliara, but 

the Iridian AnUquatij (Vol. II, 1872, p. 354) has C'hnndnipiri in the Himalaya instead of 
Ast^pada. 

Sa]3iida*"giri— Same as Samet^Slkhara* Perhaps 8amltingiri or »SajhU)iclagiri is u variation 
of SamAdhi-giri (or Sikhnra) as 10 Tirthai'ikaras obtained NirvAna on this hill. 

Samugad— Fatehabad, nineteen miles east of Agiui (Bernier's Travel^ p. 43), where 

defeated Dara. Samugad is a corruption of Samaiuigara. 

SAfloht— Same as iSinti. 


Malwa, a tributary of the Yam unA (R. K. Roy’s ilfife., 

SabhA, eh. 9, p. 282 n.). 

Saddily^86ram~l. Chitai-mauclArpur in the district of Fuizabud in Oudh was the 

celebrated author of the fSdvdilya-Mitra/). 2. ^adA 


as §&kala (Cunningham's Am. Gra., p. 180). li. 
22) and McCrindJe {Imndon of Ivdia hy Alexander tihe Great, 
p. 348), however identify it with ^Afikala of PAijini {BuUv, IV, 2, 70) and place the oountay’ 

b V F o Hypasis, probably in the district of Amritsar and toward the 

m. JVir. V A. Smith is also of opinion that the identification of .Snfgala with ^aJa is 

■ ^ the GurudAspur district (Karly llialary of India, 



Saagama-tirtha— Same as Rfimesvara. (See Setubandha.) 

Sajigaui66vara 1 • A town in IConkana, about 20 miles north>east of EatnagbL -It ■was 
the capital of a Chalukya prince Somadeva (see Parabardma-kshetra). 2. It isStingayet 
place of pilgi'Unage on the confluence of the Malaprabha and the Kiishija {Bmb. Oat., 
Vol, XXIV> p> 119). llasavii, the foiuider of the Lingayet or Jangama sect, died at this 
place (Wilson’s Mack. Col, pp. 310, 311). 3. A shrine of Siva at the confluence of the 
Canges and Baruj;iA, in Benares {Liiiga P., I, oh. 92). 

Sahjftn— An old village called also Safijaya in the Thana district, Bombay Presidency. 
Xt is . the Stndan of the Arab writers. It was also called Shahpur. Shaheriar was the 
first priest of the Parsis to settle there in 716 a.d. See Devabandara. It is evidently the 
SafSjayantinagari of the Mbh., (Sabhft, ch. 31) conquered by Sahadeva . 

Safilayanti-Nagari~-)Same as Sa^ijdn. 

Sfthkala—See Sangala (Pdi]iini’s Ashtddhyd^). 

Safikardehdryar-The name of a..,jrnountain, at present called Takht-i-Suleiman, near 
Srinagar in Kasmir. On the top 6i the hill Anoka’s son Kunftla (or Jaloka) built a monastery, 
now converted into a mosque, where the celebrated reformer Saiikardchdrya established 
Siva worship. See Gopfldri. The old Hindu name of the hill was Sandhimdna-parvata. 
The temple of the l\[ahfldeva tTyeshtha-Eudra (or Jyeshthesvara) was on the top of 
the mountaiir {Mjaiarangitii, Bk. I, v. 124). 

Satikara-Tirthar— In Nepal, immediately below the town of Patan at the confluence of the 
Bdgmati and the Manimati (Mai^irohini), Siva is said to have performed asceticism at 
this place for obtaining Biu'gd {Svayambhu P., oh. 4, p. 298). 

Sftdk&tya — Sankisa or Sankisa-Basantpuia, situated on the north bank of the river 
Ikshumati, now called the KAli-nadI, between Atranji and Kanouj, and twenty .three miles 
west ofFategaihinthe district of Etah and forty*five miles north-west of Kanouj. In 
Patafijali’s Mahdbhdshya, Sfl»kdi4ya is said to he four yojanaa from Gabidhumat which 
has been identified withKudarkotinthe Etwa district of the United Provinces (Ep. Xitd., 
Vol. I, pp. 170, 183). It was the capital of EAjft Ku4adhvaja, brother of Siradhvaja 
Janaka, the father of SM of tlie Rdindyana (Adi K., ch. 70). It was a fmous pl^ 
of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was here that Buddha descended 6-am the Trayastriipte 
heaven by the ladder of gold, accompanied by the gods Indra and Brahmft. Cunningham 
supposes that the temple of Bis&ri Devi occupies the site of the three staircases (Arch, 
8. Bep„ Vol. I, pp. 271 f.) There is also a stfipa of Aioka at this place. It was visited 
by Pa Hian in 416 a.p. and by Hiuen Tsiang in 636 a.d. See Eapitha* 

dahkha—l. The river Sank, a tributary of the Brfihma^lih the Ohutia-Nagpur division 
{Mhh,, Vana, ch. 83) ; it is called also Sajokhtol. 2. A place of pilgrimage on the north 
bank of the Saraswati in Kurukshetra near Dwaitavana (Jfftft., Salya, eh. 38). 
Sahkhiiji“-See Sa».ikha (1).4 

Sahkhoddhtoa-TheislandlfBati (Beyt), belonging to the province of Guzer, at, sitoated 
at the south-western cktremity of the gulf of Cutch. Vish^nu is said to have destroyed a 
demon named Sankhiisura at this place and to have delivered the Vedas (Poawa P., 
ch. 71, Hamilton’s East-India Qazetieer, s.v. Bata Isle). 

SadkukaJiSia— The southern portion of Benares (PftfeatNdjudCyaP., pt. TI, ch. 48, v. 20). 

%nia-t!rtha-~-At GuhgeSvort-ghftt iia N^al, where the riVer Maradflrikft joms the 
B&chmati or Bdgmat!, Pflrvat! is said to hiive performed asoe^casm. at this place {8vayavf>>‘ 
P,, oh. 6, p. 269). 
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Sfintl— Sfificii, aboxit six miles to tho sotilh-wcst of Bhilsn and twenty miles north-east 
of Bhupal (Cunningham’s BMsa Topes, p. 181). H is cdobratocl for ancient Buddhist 
topes, constructed according to difforent anthorilies in the 51Ji, IJrd, or Jst century b.6 
The great tope was built about 188 B.o. by a king (tf the 8 unga tl^'nasty (Sir Mntija,. 
Williams’ Modem India,]}, One of tho toijcs contained the ashes of BAriputra and 
MoggallAna, two of tho principal disciples of Buddha (see Nalandd and SrAvasti). The rail- 
ing was constructed in250B,o., and tlie gate in the 1st cent ury A. n. Dr. Fleet, however 
considers that the ancient name of Safichi is KAkanfidn {Coip. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 31 )* 
For a description of the BAficlii topes, see Cumiingham's J’opea, p. 183. See 

Kfikangda. 

Bapfidalaksha— 1 . Same as dakambhari, modern Sambhai- in Eastern Bajputana (Tawney; 
Praiandhachintdimvi, p. 120 ; Bp. Ind., II, p. ‘122), 2. There is also a temple of 
S&hambhari in Ktunaun. SapAdalaksha is tho .Sanskrit form of llic modern Sewalik 
{Bom. Qaz., Vol. I, Ft. I, p. 157). The corruption of Bapadaluksha appears to be Sawftlftkh 
(Upham’s Bdjdvali, p. 60), and .Sewalikh is the corruption of SawdlAkh. 

SappInJ— See Giriyek (SBJS?., XIII, p. 254 Gooncratim’s Aliyultara Nikdya, p. 210). 

Bapta-dvipa— The seven dvipas ov insular continents mentioned in the PurA^as are 
Jambu, Plaksha, l5aimali, Kusa, Krauficha, iSaka and Pushkara {Padma P., KyiyAyoga. 
sAra, oh. I). 

Sapta-6afl4ak!— The seven rivers which unite and form the river Gapdak are the Barigar, 
the gaiagrAmf or the NArAyaij!, the ^veti-Gandak!, the Marsiangdi, the Daramd! the 
Gandi and the Tx-iAOla {JA8B., XVIII, p. 762 map). 

SaptarGaugA— GaiigA, Godavari, Kavor!, TAmpraparoi, Bindhu, .Sarnyu and NarmadA 
are called Sapta-Gai'igA (Stm P., Bk. 2, eh 13). 

SaptarGodavari— Aplaceof pilgrimage mentioned in tho PurAgas .situated at Solangipur, 
sixteen miles from PithApura (Pishtapmu of Samudra Gupta’s inscription), one of tho* 
stations of the East Coast Railway, not fw from Rajamuhendri in tho GodAvori district 
{Mbh., Vana P., ch. 86 ; PaAma P., Svarga, ch. 10 ). Ajt^cording to some writers the seven 
mouths of the GodAvari wore called by this name {Jidjataranyifit, Bk. viii, s. 34449 : Dr. 

' Stein’s trans., voL ii, p. 271 note). 

BaptagrAma-SAtgAon, an ancient town of Bengal near MagrA in the district of Hughly ; 
it is now an insignificant village consisting of a few huts. It was a great emporium of 
commeroe and the capital and port of Badha at the time of the Romans, who knew it ly 
the name of Qwtges Megia, It was also the capital of Western Bengal at tho time of the 
Mahomedans (lane Poole’s Mediceoal lndk^ under Mahomedan Rule, p. 164). It was 
situated on the Gaiiges. The recession of the Ganges in 1030 A.n. and the rise of Hughly 
into a royal port oaused its ruin (see my N otes on the History c^f the Dietrict of MugMy or die 
Ancient Bddha in JA8B,, 1910). Formerly SaptagrAma implied seven villages BAnsberia, 
Kyistapura, BAaudevapura, NityAnandapura, gil^ur, SambachorA and BalarIghAti. For the 
life of Zaffer Khan, the conqueror of SkptagrAma, sec JA8B., XV (1847), p. 398. Ptolemy 
says that Gauge was the capital of the Gangaridai. Tho Ganga-ridai were evidently the 
OaAgA-RAdhis or the inhabitants of RAdba, who lived on the west bank of the Gauges, 
the eastern boundary of RAdha being the Ganges and hence Gangc is evidently Saptagr&ma ; 
it is the ‘ Port of Ganges ” of the P&rlphta of (he Erydirvean 8ea, the sea being then olosec 
to SaptagrAma than it is at present .-hence SaptagrAma was the capital of RAdha in the 
ist or 2nd century of the Christian era (see JA8B., for 1810). SaptagrAma was visited 
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by Ibn Baliita in 1346 a.d. He calls it by tbe name of SudkAwAn -whieh he describes 
as a large place ‘‘ on the shore of the great sea, ” bnt says it was close to the junction of the 
Gangc.s and the YamunA (evidently at Tr-ivc^ii). According to him, SAtgAon was not only 
a port, but the residence of Fakiuddin, the then "Sultan of Bengal (M. Anl., Ill, p. 210). 
Merchants from various i)arts of India as KaUiiga, Trailanga, Gujerat, etc., used to come to 
SaptagrAma for trade (A', c/t., pp. 196, 229 ; SchofE’s Periphs, p. 26 ; McCrindle’s Ptdmy). 

Sapta-KauMkA— Sec MahAkautikA. 

Sapta-Koijkaija—The following territories in the Malabar coast were called the seven 
Konkaoas : Kerala, Tulu, GovarAshtra, Koukaijia proper, KarahAtaka, BarAlAttA and 
Barbara (Wilson , -4«. Res., XV, p. 47 ; Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangiiit, Vol. 1, p. 136). See 
ParasurAma-kshetra. 

Sapta-KulAchala— The seven principal mountains, which areMahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
SuktimAna, GandhamAdana, BindbyA and PAripAtra. For the GandhamAdana, the 
Matsya P. (ch. 144) has RikshavAna and the Agni P. (oh. 118) has Hema-parvata. 

Sapta-MokshadApur! — ^The seven holy towns are AyodhyA, MathurA, MAyA, KA^!, 

Avanti and DvAi’Avati {BrihaUDkamm Pvrd^a, Madhya kh., ch. 24). 

Sapta-PAtAla— See Rasitala. 

SaptArsha— Satara in HahArAshtra {Vish‘^.8ai)Aitd, ch, 85 ). 

SaptarSAgara—The seven seas are (1) Lamm (salt) or the Indian Ocean surrounding 
Jambu-dvipa or India {Padm Kriydyogasdra, cb. 1) ; (2) KsMra (in^issatod milk) , 
it is a corruption of Shirtvan Soa, as the Caspean Sea was called (T ule’s Marco Polo, Vol, I, 
p, 59 note), and it formed the northern boundary of ^Aka^dv^a {Bardha P„ ch. 86) ; 
(3) Svrd (wine) , it is a corruption of the Sea of Sarain which is another name for the Caspean 
Sea (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 494), and it formed the southern or south.eastern 
boundary of Ku^a-dvlpa {Brahmd^da ch. 51 ; the Bardha P., oh. 87, has Kohira SAgara 
instead of SiwA) ; (4) Ghrila (clarified butter), it is a corruption of the Erytbsean Sea 
or the Persian Gulf, and it formed the boundary of SAlmala-dv^a or Chal-dia, that is 
Assyria (Bardka P., eh. 89) ; (6) Ikakti (sugarcane juice) ; Ikshu is another name for the 
Oxus (Vishm P., Pt. II, ch. 4), here the river is taken as a sea. It formed the southern 
boundary of Pushkara-dvlpa {Birdha P,, ch. 89), Pushkara being evidently a variant of 
Bhushkara or Bokhara ; (6) Dadhi (curd) or the sea of Aral, Badhi is the Sanskiitised 
form of Bahi (Bahm) the name of a Scythic tribe which lived in the Upper Jazartes 
{JBBBAS., Vol. XXrV, p. 648) and evidently on the shores of this lake, it formed the 
boundary of Krauficha.dv!pa (Bar&ia P., bh. 88) ; (7) SvAdu- juice (sweet-water), it 
is perhaps a corruption of Tohadun, a river in Mongolia, it formed the boundary of or laliHiw 
flowed through Plaksha-dvfpa-. See my Rasdiah or ffte Under-world. 

S(Qtft”tii^--YeIu-mala, a cluster of hills 16 miles north of Cannanote in the Malabar Coast, 
the first Indian land seen Vasoo-da-Gama in 1498 (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 321). , 

Sapta*SAiasvata — 1. The collective name of seven rivers : KAflohanAkshf in NahnishA* 
rapya, BiAAlA in Gaya, ManauramA in Kodak, Oghavati in Kurukshetra, Surepu in 
HaridvAra, BimalodA in the Himalaya and SuprabhA in Pushkara (Mbh., Salya P., 
ch, 89). 2. A place of pil^image in Kurukshetra {Mbh., Van», ch.-83). 

Sapta-SIndha— The Panjab, where the early Aryans, who were afterwards called the 
' l^ndus, first settJed themselves after their migration to Xadia. Th^ seven Sindhus (rivers) 

aWthe Mvatl, OhandrabhAgA, BitaatA, BipldA, Satadjm, 8indhtf and Sarasvati or the Kabul, 
^eword Sapta-SindhuofthePtp Ferffl(Vin, 24, 27) M the |:aptaHendu ofthe yendM 




(I, 73) {BUvkhja P„ Pi-ntisarga Parva, Pt. T, tb. r> .iml Wax Miiller's Chi^jsfrom a Oemm 
Workehc^, Vol. I, p. 83). The ancient AryaiiB vi ho lived in the Panjab at the time of the 
Sig-Veda wore divided into five tribes called the Purus (or Bharatas, afterwards' called 
Kurus) who lived on the north of the Rfivi ; the Tritsu-s (called I^afichtilns) W'ho lived on the 
north and south of the Sutlej ; Anus ; Yadus and Turvasus (Ragozin’.s Vedio India, p. 328) 
Sarahhft— 'Same as Saiayu (Vinaya^piiahi : Chullavaggn, 0, 1, 3 and 4 in SBR, XX 
p. 301, XXXV, p. 171 ; Milindd-panha, 4. 1. 33). It is the Saraboo of Ptolemy. 
6firadfi--Saxdi,ontherightbanlc of the Kieson-Gahgfi near its junction with the Madhu- 
mati near Kamraj in Kasmir; it is one of the Pifhas where Snti's head is said to have fallen 
(Gladwin’s AyeenAkbmj, Pt. I, p. 396; Dr. Stein’s Mjaittm iirfiitt, Vol. TI, p.279; Shanda 
P„ Nagara Kh., oh. 167). Sfiijdilj’a Muni performed austerit ies here. For a description of 
thetemple, see Dr. Stein’s Bdjalamngihl, Vpl. II, j). 270. Lalitflditya MuktapJcla, king of 
Kasmir, having treacherously killed a King of Gauda, the Bengaloos entered Kasmironthe 
pretext of visiting the temple of Sfiradd. destroyed the image* of Raninsvamin (Vishniu), 
mistaking it for that of Parihfisa-ketea^'a left as stirety for safety of the king of Gau^a (Dr. 
Stein’s Mjalarmgi^t, Vol I, p. 152), It is ealled Sarvajna Pi(Im in the />‘ankamvijaya 
(ch. 16). Saukarftcharya w’as notallow’edto enter the temple till he answered the questions 
put to him by learned men belonging to various sects. 
jldrada>Math{^Onc of the four Mathas •ir monasteries estttblished l»y (^a/ikarficharya 
at Dv&rikfi in Guzei'at (see Srlhgagiri). 

s^firafiganatha— Its contraction is Sfirnath ; winic ns Mrif/adiU'u (see Mrigad4va). It 
was at this place that Buddha after the attainment of Biiddhnhood. preached his first 
sermon or what is called “turned the wheel of law” (DiiarmiMcm). The Dhamek 
stupa according to General Cunningham, was originally built by Asoka {Airh. 8. Bep., 
yol. 1, p. 112) on the sijot where Buddha first preached his dwlrimt to Kau^dinya and four 
other BrfUimans or as it is calle<l “ turned the wheel of law ". On the north of the Dhamek 
stupa there are the ruins of a stfipa where Buddha predicted about the future Buddha 
Maitreya ; but according to Hinen Taiang the site where he first j)i‘oclaimo<l the truths is 
marked by Asoka’s pillar, recently discovered, and the Dhamek stfipa marks the place 
where Buddha prophesied about the future Buddhahood of Maiti-eyn. At a spot near the 
mouth of the river Asi, Buddha converted Yasa and his four friends, Pur?a, Bimala, 
Gavampati and Sdbfihu. 

Sfirasyata-l. The Pushakara Lake near Ajmira {Vardha P., oh.lll). 2. Stoasvata or 
Stoasvatapura was situated on the north-west of Hastinapura {Hmahoaha), It was thS 
capital of ■Biravarmma of the Jaiminibhdmta (ch, 47). 

Sftrasvatapnra— Same as S&rasvata> 

Sarasvati— 1. The river Sarasvat! rises in the hills of Birmur in the Himalayan range 
the Sewalek and em^geq into the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala, and is deemed as one of 
the most sacred rivers by the Hindus. The fountain from which the river takes itsrise was 
situated at the foot of a pUtksU tree, and hence it was ealled PlakshAvataraija or Plaksha- 
praaravana and frequented as a place of pilgrimage {Mbh., Adi P., cli. 172 and Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 14 ; Big - Veda, X, 76). It disappears for a time in thesaud near the village of 
Chalaur and reappears at BhawAnipura. At BAlchbappar it again disappears but appears 
again at Bara Kheia ; at Urhai, near Pehoa, it is joined by the MArkasri^a and the united 
strew, bearing still the name of Sarasvatf, ultimately joins the Ghaggar (Gharghar) which 
w evidently the lower part of the Sarasvati (Panyab ChtMtteer, Ambala District, oh, 1). 
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The Ghaggttr or Gaggar is believed to have been the ancient Sarasvatl though it is not 
known how it has lost that name {JBA8., 1893, p. 61) ; see PAvani. The McJidbhdrata also 
says that after disappearing, the river appears again at three places, namely at Ohamasod- 
bheda, Sirodbheda and NAgodbheda (Vana Parva, ch. 82). The Sarasvat! is described 
ill the Mg Ved-a as a flowing river : Manu and the Makdbh^mta speak about its dis- 
appearance in the sand at BinAsana-tirtha near Sirsa {JRAS., 1893, p. 61). In the 
Vedic period the Sarasvat! was a very large river aud it flowed into the sea (Max Muller’s 
Mg- Veda Samhita, p. 40 commentary). The Rig- Veda does not even hint about its sub- 
terranean course in the Triveigii at Allahabad. The Kurukshetra Sarasvat! is called the 
I>rftch! or Eastern Sarasvat! (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 6^). The name, however, is 
specially applied to the Pushkara Sarasvat!,- that is the Sarasvat! which with the Looni 
issues oxit of the Pushkara Jjake {Padma P., Syishti Kh., ch. 18). It falls into the Gulf 
of Kutoh. 2. A river near SomnAth in Guzerat now called RaunAkshi (see PrabhAsa). 

It is a small river which rising in Mount Abu ruiw westward towards the Runn of 
Kutoh from the celebrated shrine of Kotesvara MahAdeva in the marble hills of Arasoor 
(Forbes, Edemala). It is called PrabhAsa Sarasvat!, and is supposed to be identical with 
the PrAchi-Sarasvati {Skanda P., PrabhAsa Kh., PrabhAsa-mAhAt., chs. 36, 36). On the 
bank of this river below an a«pon tree near- Somnath, Kyishitja breathed his last. 3. Ara- 
chosia or Eastern Afghanistan (the district of Kandahar), Sarasvat! being written as 
Harakhaiti in the Zendavesta. It is meirtioned as Harauvatiah in the Behistun Insoir^- 
tion (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, II, p. 591). It was also called Saukuta, of which the capital 
is plausibly identilied with Ghazni. Dr. Bhandarkar doubtfully derives the name of 
Arachosia from that of the mountain Rikshoda mention(jd by PAnini’s commentators {Ind. 
Ant., I. 22). 4. The liver HeUnand in Afghanistan, the Avestan name of which is also 
Harakhaiti. Hence the three Saraavatts of the AOiarva-Veda are the Helmand, the Indus 
anciently called Surusvat! and the Sarasvat! of Kui-ukshetra (Ragozin’s Vedic India). 6. 
The Aighandav in Arachosia according to Hillebrandt (Maodonnell and Keith’s Fcdfc 
Index of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 437). 6. A tributary of the AlakAuandA 
(GaugA) inGarwal {Agni P., oh. 109, v. 17). 

Sarasvati-nagara— Perhaps Sirsa on the Sarasvat! in Kurukshetra, Panjab (JfiA., Mausala, 
ch. 7). 

Saravana 1. The birth-place of GosAla Maiikhaliputta near SrAvast!. He was the head 

(or. founder) of the Ajivakus (Hoei'nle’a Uvdsagadasdo, Intro., p. xiv,; Appendix, pp. 

1, 4). 2. Retakuijda the birth-place of KArttika, near KedAranAtha temple in Garwal. 
darATati—l. Wilford identifies larAvat! with the river BAngaiigA which passes through 
the district of Budaoii in Rohillchand {Asiatic Researches, Vol. KIV, p. 409 Padwa 
P., Svarga (Adi), ch. .3). 2. Fyzabad in Oudh (R. L. Mitra’s LaUtavistam, p. 9), but 
SarAvat! appears to be the corruption of StAvast! (modern Sahet-Mahet) on the RApti 
(Comp. Rtimdt/ana, Uttora, ch. 121 with the Raghmaniia, canto XV, v. 97). 3. The river 
TM,pt! on which SrAvast! is situated {Baghsivamia, canto- XV). It is the Solomatis of 
Arrian (AlcCrindle’s Indikn of Anian, p. 186). 4. The Di?jydMiddno (Qpwell’s ed; I, di. 
1) places SarAvati, both the town and the river, to the south-east ctfPUpdJ'S'^wddhanft. 
The river SarAvat! was the Iioundary between the countries called' PrAchya ctod TJd!ohyn 
the former being on its south-eastern side and the latter un ite. n<a^- western side 
(Awaml’os/ia, Bhfimi-vargaj. 

Saiayu— The Ghagi'a or Gpgra in Oudh., The town of AyP<^3^ w situated on this river. 
{Rds^aVft, BAla K., ch. 24). See KAma^Utfaiiw evidently the Satabhu, 
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of the MUinda-paMta, (4. 1. 35). The river rises in the luoimtaiws of Kmuaun and after its 
junction with the KAli-nacli it is called the Sai'ayu, the Ghagra or the DewA. According 
to the Mbh. (Amidaam, ch. 166) it issues from tho MAnasa-sarovara. 

Sftrikft— ‘One of the fifty- two Pithas where Sati’s throat is said to have fallen. The temple 
of SftrikA Dev! is situated on the Hari Mountain, three miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. 
It was the hermitage of Rishi KAsyaj^a (see Ka^yapapnra) • 

l&artrarAvarttA— It is perhaps the river Sakri in Bihar which has l)(*on incorrectly identified 
by Mr. Beglar with the Suktimat! {Arch. S. liej)., Vol, Vfll, p, J24 ; lihriffamia, V, oh. 19). 
S^karA and Vai‘ttA appear to be two distinct rivers (Di t^- Jihugamia, VIJl, ch. ii), 

Sarovaia — 1. See NArAya^asara. 2. The twelve Saiw uras are : — Manda, Aohchhoda, 
Lohita, MAnasa, Sailoda, Bindusara, Sayann, Vishui.iupa<ln, (Ihandraprnbhli., Payoda, 
Uttai-a-MAnasa, and RudrakAntA {BraJmun^i P„ ch. 51). 

SarpaashadhI-vihAra — Adinzai valley in Buner near the f«»rt ( 'lia kdiirru on the north of the 
Swat liver, visited by HiuenTsiung(Dr. Stein’s ArtAceolugicalTour mth Ihc Butier Force, 
p. 31). 

SarpikA — A tributary of the Gomat!. According to Liisstuj it is (he same as Syandiha {Ird. 
Alt., Map). See SyAndikA. 

AarvanarAsrama — ^Dohthi or tho junction of the t\>'o streams Mmiui. an<l Biswu in tho sub- 
division of Akhbarpura, district Fyzabnd in Oudh, where according to ti-aditioiiDasaiutha, 
king of AyodhyA, killed Bislii »Sarvana or Sindliu, the sou of a hllnd Hishi, mistaking him 
for an elephant, while the latter was filling a pot with w atoi*. The liermitage of the Rishi 
was near the confluence. But the Rdmdym^a (A.^xxlh. K., ch. (iS) jtlaccs the swme near 
tho SarayA, 

SaryanAvant — Same os RAittahrada {2lig-Veda, VII, 2, 5; j)r, Wilson's Iwiinn (.Wes, Vol. I, 
p. 86). It is also written Sai’yyai.iAvata. 

Aa^asthali — ^Anti*aveda, the Doab hetw’cen the Ganges and the VamunA. 

Aatadru—l. The river Sutlej; it is also cnllwl the Ghaggar or tJu* Ghma, wliich is the 
united stareams of the Sutlej and the Bias from their junction at KndreeHu (o the confluence 
with the Chenab. The Ghai’a is known to tho inhahUunts by tho name of Nai {JARB., VI, 
p. 179). According to some authorities the Sutloj was not one of the rivers forming thePafi- 
chanad, but its old bed was tho Sotru or Halu’a (Ghaggar), which driwl up oiving to its 
divei'sion into_ tho Bias valley. According to Mr. G. Gamiihell, the Ghaggar is the 
principal tributary of the Sarasvati {Bihnvlogy of hulk, p. (54 ; Di-s. Maedonoll and 
Keith’s YetUa Irtdeas of Ndmee ffnd Bubjecle, II, j>. 435). Hoo Sarasvat!. 2. Siihind 
in the Panjab (Mdrka^d. F., ch. 67 ; Beal’s liWV., I, p. 178). 

SatiyaputTA— The Tulu country including Mangalore (Asoka's Giiiiar Inscriptions and 
Smith’s Asoha, p. 116), But see Tellfigana. 

Aateufijaya—The most sacred of tho five hills (see Sametblkhara) of the Jainas in Kathia- ^ 
war, at the eastern base of which the town of I^iiitana is situated, 70 miles north-west of 
Surat and thirty-four mil<?s from Bhownagar, It is samul to AdinAth (see ArAvastl). 
The Ohaumukh temple is the most lofty of all the temples on the s^mit of the hill. 
The Satrufijaya temple was repaired at a cost of one Vjrore anti sixty l^u^ of rupees by 
BAgbhatadova in the reign of KumArapAla, king of Pattana. Tho ‘l^amAgaya MMlUmya 
was composed by Dhaneiivara Sflri at therotpiest of iSilAditya of Bolabhf. 

SatyAvatS— Same as Kausifcl (Vdyu P., ch. 91, v. 88) It is mentioneti ns “ Suttewle ” ia 
(Mdyria’p jIyemiAUery (p. 786). 
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SIANIKARNIKA GHAT (BBNAEES) STONE INSCRIPTION OF VIRESVARA. 

[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1369. 

, . . Bv Bax BARADtrft DAYA BiAM SAHNl, M.A. 

Tbis inaoription is engraved on a slab of Cbunar sand'Stone which is now in the possession 
of Rai Sri Krishna Das, Hastings Honse, Benares Cantonment, to whom 1 am obliged for 
permissiontoexaminetheinsoriptionandtohaveestampa^esmade. lam also obliged tohim 
for the information that this slab was originally lying on the JS^nikarpM Gh&t on the Ganges 
in the city of Benares, and was removed by Babu HorUohandra Bh&ratindu, a famous Hindi 
poet of Blares, whose posthumous notes in Hindi on certain places and objects of Archseolo- 
gioal interest in India wore published sometime ago under the name of PuHktiUasarigraha, 
Baba Harilohandra rightly laments, in his notes, the loss and destruction of numerous 
monuments and suggests that the banks of the river conceal remnants of ancient gMu which 
were re-built and renewed times without number, but which ore now hidden under modem 
struotuies. It is noteworthy that whereas many copper plate inscriptions were issued by 
their respective donors from tho Brahmanioal city of V&rfi,i;ia8i (Benares), only four other 
inscriptions on stone appear so far to have been found in it. The earliest of these is the 
Benares inscription of Pantha,i a private individual of no historical importance. The 
remaining three epigraphs date from the time of Akbar and Jahangir.^ . 

The slab on which the inscription is engraved measures 1' 9* broad, V 8' high and fT 
thick. It is broken on the upper side and on ihe left, but is complete on the other two ridM. 
As the whole of the existing portion of the inscription with the e» 5 epti<m of the last line, is 
in Sanskrit verse, the estent of loss in letters which each line has suffered, isascartainable with 
certainty. The extant number of syllables in each line is twenty-one to twenty-seven, and as 
I find by anfl-Tining that each line has lost from sixbyone to seventy ohsftaros, the original 
width of the slab must have been four times the present breadth, *.e., about seven feet. We 
now possess portions of the last twelve stanzas of the document,* but as the verses are no 
numbered, the number of stanzas lost in the beginning cannot be determined. . 

The epigraph is engraved in DSvarAgarl ohaiacters, the height of lettos avaa^ one 

inch. The artisan has done his work with uniform care. Oxdy two peculiarities of the SOTp 

deserve mention. One of these is the use of the p^jBhthamAtrd ov i^ vatio^ stroke to 

the left of the intherendering of themedial vowels at. 6 and«^ ^e oidy 

being four syllablUintheninthlinewhereitsplaceis taken by theusualm^^^^ 

of the later N&garl. We note that the ptishtJia-mdiird, which ® _ 

remained in use until the end of the fourteenth century A.D., must . 

Nftgari script somewhat earlier. For, though we find that it is ^p oy ^ri«tions 

th. ml^ rf tw,Mx o«<«y. .nd tho« »f the te«tea.&o erteiy. 

a. noticed etDeogerhm the JhMiBiW^ It ie. fter^ere, . 

to find it employed almost eaMan.dTely in this msoription whio ^e insbiiutdon ie 

SaihTOt 13S» (ij>. 1302-8). The other noteworthy feature of tte s«t^ ^ ths i^rf aome 

th..ddltionrfa.i8jit-an*Ud»djnnotl«t^aeh^Wt<^.t^^^ 

of the letters, e.g.. u {udtjdni. 1. 9) y, s, h and dh sii^e; aPd there is 

^y elling . The consonants following f are, as usual, either dou 

ho doubling of consonants preceding the ripha. 

1 See ZDMO., VoL XL, p. SB, aad my note in Sp. lnd.. V^- IX, p. 69 aeq. 

9 Proeeedinga oJOie AtieUie BooitH/ iff BengoL 1876, pp. 82-84, 
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Th® insijription was a wdl-composed poem which employed AlaAMras car %iire» of 
speech, and the rales of prosody are nowhere disregarded. The date of the inaoription which 
is given in figures and partly in words is tVikrama] Saihvat 1369, Ashidha vadi 11, Tuesdav 
The document has not yet been published except for a few remarks based on a Kunewhrt 
faulty reading published by Babu HariSohandra Bh&ratindu in his Hindi notes aUnded to 
above, which 1 venture to translate hero and which run as follows : 

“ A portion of the inscription is missing, and it is theroforo not possible* to make out the 
nameof the prince who had it engraved. What is known is that, at, the time referred tothere 
were two brother princes of the Kshatriya race, enlightened and flovofced l,o Vishnu, Their 
fame spread far and wide, and they caused to be constructed tiio Af/iuikaruika Gh4t which 
extended from Vir64vara to Vtev^vara. In the <;witrc of tho Cihdt, they had a lofty temple 

of Mtaj3iikarnik46vara-Siva constructed, with largo platforms in the middle of it ^ 

None of those constructions have now survived. Tho prosent temple of Mauiktu^ikdi^ia 
is a de^ underground chtwnbw and the Vivd^vara and Vi4 vSsxnira temples also ocoupy other 
sites.*’ A comparison of this extract with tho subjoined text will show tho shortomuings of 
Babu Hari4ohandra’s rendering, though it wll be seen that he eom-eliy a scertainod the main 
object of the record, namely, the erection of a temple of Hauikarpikesvara by a certain 
person whose name he could not make out. But his interprotation is wrong inasmuch as he 
states that this pious man oonstraoted at tho same time a yhdi of this name, which extended 
from the temple of Vir64vara to that of ViivSSvara, as there is no menti(jn of any such temples 
VETiat he read as ViSvS4vara is really mUvdmra, which stutwis fox* the numeral three, and 
WWvara, mentioned in verse 7, was the name of the builder of the temple whose construction 
this inscription is intended to record, and not that of a tom plo as stated by Babu HaxiSohandra 
Nor have the platforms (vidikd) of chintdma^i stone mentioned in v. 4 anything to do with 
the temple. The whole of the eavliei- portion of tho inscription was devoted to u description 
d the pedigree of Vlr64vara, but who he was cannot be ascertained from tho surviving portion 
the document. Babu HarMohandra is ri^t in assuming that the temple whose erection 
IS mentioned in this inscription has long since disappeared. I noticed , however, a few arohi- 
teo^al stones lying on tho MauikaruikA Ghat, which to judge from tho style of their 
carvings, might well have belonged to this structure. One of these fragments is a door-jamb 
representing Siva and PArvatt ■ 
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A FIXED EASTER AND THP] REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN OALENDA^ 

By Sir BICHARD C. TEMPLE, IVi'. 

Introdaotory. 

This Journal has taken so large a part in settling Indian (Jhronology that all matters 
relating to the Calendar are of interest to its readers. I thorcfoi’e make no further apology 
for discussing here the subject of tho reform of the Chriritian Calendar which is involv^ in a 
6xed Raster ; especially as now that tho Great European War is over this is becoming again 
of public concern. 

I will consider it from four points of view : — 

(1) a Lunar-Solar Calendar with Fixed ISaster ; 

(2) a Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter ; 

(3) the Existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Eustor ; 

(4) the Existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter and Inttu'calary days. 

The last point is that wliich strikes mo personally os the mo.st practical and the most 
to be desii’ed, thou^ each of tho other throe host many points to recommend it. 

I. 

A Lanar>Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter. 

I have had sent me by Fr. Gabriel Nahapotian of the Mcchitarisi. (Armenian) Congrega- 
tion on the Island of San Lazzaro, Venice, a pamphlet of 24 pp. entitled Tm InvatioMi 
and Universal Cdendara and Fixed Easter with 12 a»(2 13 monlhe. The object of the pamphlet 
is not only to show how a Fixed Easter could be conveniently arrived at, but also to prove 
that the systems which have been brought forward in England and America are in reality 
copies of that originated by the Meohitarlst monks of Venice. 

The preface ‘ to the Reader ’ of the pamphlet sets fortli tiiat wlnm Poim Pius X brought 
up the question of a Fixed Raster in his Encyclical Diviiw ajflntu in 1012, the Meohitarlst 
Congr^tion almost simultaneou^y produced a proposal fur a Fixed Calendar wUh 12 nmiSu 
in three Italian Papers or Reviews in Rome and Venice, ami that this proposal was considered 
at a Congress in IdSge in 1914, but was dropped on account of the Great Wai', In 1913 
a Fixed Calendar uM 13 months was issued by tho Armenian Press at San Lazzaro (Venice). 
On the 5th October, 191S, Fi-. Gabriel Nahapotian had audience with the Pope, who oncoun^ 
the Meohitarists in their plan. Suteequently the plan seems to have been adopted by a 
journalist, Ernst von Hesse, with a slight modificatiou, which did not affect the prino^e, 
in an artiole entitled The Qermme and a Fixed Easter. This plagiarised plan was, I tahe 
it, that which was promulgated in ihglaad and America. 

A Lumr’Eolar Calendar. 

Leaving aside, however, the above point and also the interesting historical and similar 
observations made by Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian, I propose to take the Meohitai^ plan into 
oondderarion *, especially as there are signs of some such idea brought before the BritiBH 
Parliament by firing Easter at the nearest Sunday to the 15th April of the present Christiaa 
Calendar. That would divide the year more equably than is now possible, as regards the 
fall of public holidays, but would leave all other irregularities os they now are. But the 
Meohitarist plan of 13 months, whUe making many tbtng g much more aimple for future 
generations than does the present Calendar, would very much npset tho year as regards those 
who have become halfituated to the present system from their early childhood. However, 
the plan has so much in its favour that it appears to be well worth while to consider, 
itseridudy. 
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The Mechitorist Calendar \(rould base itsdf on the vreek, giving thus 52 weeks for the 
notmai solar year with one day over. Thus 7 X 62 4* 1 » 365 days. By creating 13 months 
(^4 weeks each and adding one day to one of the months the same result is produced: — 
13x28 + 1 *■ 333 days. This leaves Leap Year as it is now by adding one day to a second 
oi> 2 days to one month. So far, except as to 13 months in the year, there does not 
prtmtf fade appear to be much change from ezistang customs. 

This proposal has some immense advantages : — 

(1) Every month, but one, has 28 days, the odd month having 29. In Leap Years two 
months have 29 days, or one month 30 daj^. 

(2) Every week day falls on the same day of the months, if the odd days are given special 
names and made intercalary, i.e„ are not counted as being in any week, thus 

» 4 1 Q 1ft QO 


Sunday ' 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


8 15 22 

9 16 23 

10 17 24 

11 18 26 

12 19 26 

13 20 27 
1.4 21 28 


• • • • • • • • ’ ' - 

(3) Easter Sunday falls automatically on the 16th Aprd every year. Christmas Day 
falls automatically on Wednesday, 26th December, every year. Other authorised 
festivals holidays also fall automatically on fixed days in the year. 

(4) An upset, however, occurs of existing almost instinctive habits of reckoning the time 
of yew by the 13 months of 28 days each. Thus 

(i) A new month, with of course a new name, must bo created. 

(i<) A new name for the annual intercalaty day (makhxg annually one week of actually 
eight days though counted as seven) must be found, together with a choice made 
of the month to which it is to be added. 

(«w) The 8«Bne process is necessary for the second interoalavy day for Leap Years, 
making either a second week of eight days, or one week of nhie days, both counted 

(6) ThrtU^^of the year with regard to those of the existing normal solar calendar wiU 

bo much altered. Thus : — 

1 Old Peby. would fait on existing 29 Jany. 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
New month 
September 
October 
November 
December 


28 Peby. 

26 March. 

23 April. 

21 May. 

18 June. 

16 July. 

13 Aug. 

10 S^. 

19 Oct. 

6 Nov. 

4 December. 


X The Meobitariet Caleadar puts Ssrfdfor ihe.yew Mraday 

on Monday, but made no otliw SiTcontoapy. lUbe pdlnH ta, hoWever, Wride the present 

as a matter of oonvenienoe and something alBo to the contrary, . xne py > 

..argument. 
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The Meohitarist plan only conoems itself %vith the ccolcsiastioal side of the questi(^ 
and from the point of view of the Christian religions festivals the difficulties that arise tax 
not great. But the table above given will show at once to any one, who will consider it firpm- 
either the social or administrative* point oi view, that the difficulties are really many— ’ 
meaning by “difficulties ” changes in age-old habits of thought and praotioo. 

E.g., one can imagine much trouble being raised over the new name for the 13th month, 
and the place where it should come in the Calendar. For the purposo of this argument, let 
us follow the Moohitarists and place it l^etweeu the older and the newer Roman months, i,e , 
betwemi August and Soptemix'r. And let us call it Sexibor. 

Similarly let us put the anmuil intercalary day at tho ond of Soptombor, for a reason to 
bo given later, and make tliat the dglit-day week as a matter of convonionoc. let us call 
this intercalary day — ^actually tho 29th Soi>tombor — Sanctuary Bay. But however conve- 
nient ultimately this procedure might prove, it would of course create disturbance in all 
sorts of social matters that con bo easily foreseen in administrative, legal and commercial 
life, because one week in every year would havo an oxtra day not cotmted in the Calendar. 

Again as regards Leap Years, if we add, on the same prinoiplo, one day to the last week 
of Deoember and make it an intoi’calary day Railed, say, Xx^p Vear’s Day, we have 
the same trouble. 


One can imagine a great torrent of talk uvoi* such points, but the really great trouble 
would occur over the change of 12 months of Irregular longtli to 13 months of regular 
length. Let us take for instanoe tho publio and ecclesiastical holidays. Good Friday would 
fall on 13th April, Easter Sunday on 15th April, Easter Monday on Itith April. Lent would 
commence on Wednesday on 4th March. Whitsunday would fall on 8th June, Whitmonday 
on 9th June, Bank Holiday on Monday. 2nd August. Christmas Day on Wednesday, 26th 
Deoember, Boxing Day on Thursday, 26th December. The lattor half of tho yeai’ would thus 
be a long while without a holiday and it would probably ond in tlie 29th September, faihug 
between a Saturday and Sunday, being turned into a Bank Holiday. As it would be an 
intcfroalary day, not counted in tho week, it wotdd automatically bo a wal holiday, a dies 
non, on which no writ would latn, no bill mature, and so on, and for that reason it might vmll 
be called Sanctuary Day. The aimual holiday muntiis would bo August and Sexiber, 

The above dates would be the fall, however, according to the New Calendar of 13 months 
of 28 days each; but on tho existing Calendar, and with n. fixed Bostcr. tho publio and ecolarias- 
tioal hoUdays would ft^ as foUows ; — 


Adi Wednesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Suni^y 
Shuster Monday 
Whitsunday 


1st March. 
. . 7th April. 

. . 9th April, 

. . iOth April. 

. . 2dth May. 


Whitmonday 
Bank Holiday 
Sanctuary Day 
! Christmas Day 
j Boxing Day 


The two holiday months would be from Ist August to the 28tli 
9th S^tember of the exislang Calendar). 


29th May. 

17th July 
7th October. 

28th IDeoember 
29th December, 

, Sexiber (l6th July to 


Other “new ” things would happen, os the 12th August would fall on 27th July, 
j^ouse shooting would have to begin 16 days later or 28th August, a Saturday. So 
pairkidge shooting would be oommenoed on 10th September, a Sunday, and pheasant sihooifing 
on-9th Ootober, . a Monday. Other sporting meetings and date, ond close seasone would 
have to be altered accordingly. But even these minor things would create a great deal 
(xAitDOvsstsy. 
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Birthdays and other anniversaries would be very much upset. A child bom on the Ist 
Jane would suddenly find it altered to Slst May, and one bom on tho .l9th August would find 
tb^ birthday to be the 3rd Sexibor, and so on. There would be an outfoy in all rnw^ar i* ?, 
and what is much more serious, now Calendars would be necessary for 1000 years back at 
least to reconcile the old and new methods oi reckoning the year. 

in legal and commercial life many things would require immediate consideration. The 
Half*year would cease to bo six mouths, but w'ould become sixandahalf months. Similarly 
the Quarter w'ould bo a month and a week. This would seriously affect Quarter Days fer 
rents, and so on. Lady Day would fall on 18th March, Midsummra Day on lOth June, 
Michaelmas Day on the 20th September and Christmas Day on 28th December of the present 
Calendar. Terms of impiisonmuut, of notices of all kinds, and of contracts could not run, 
and ssdaries oould not be calculated, as now, by the month, three months, six months and 
so on, as the term “ month ” would have a new significance. 

All this w’ould require much consideration and would inevitably bring about the oaloula* 
tion of time by the week. B.g., the week and fortnight would remain as now, but a Month 
would be 28 days, a Quarter would 1)e 13 weeks and a Half-yeea* 26 weeks. Prisoners would be 
sentenced, notices given, and contracts made to run by the week. It is easy to see what 
a change in habits and in calculating past statements of time would be necessary. 

Many other thuigs of a like natui'o in every Christian country would arise, which would 
have to be seriously considered. But they need not be enumerated here, as there would be 
no fear of their being overlooked. Every interest woidcl at once make itself heard. 

In fact the adult Christian world would for a time be put to much inconvenience and 
trouble, but the children and the fxituro population of Chiistians woitld benefit enoimondy. 

n. 


A Solar Galendai with Fixed Easter. 

Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian gives also “ an invariable Calendar with 12 months and fixed 
Easter ** based on a scale of eight mouths of 30 days and four months of 31 days : i.e,, 8 x 30 
=s 240 days + 4 X 31 = 124 days + 1 extra intercalary day = 366 days. This intercalary day 
he places at the end of August, but for the sake of comparison with the LTmar*Solar Calendar 
above explained 1 would place it at tlie end of September, and both call and treat it as be- 
iore as Sanctuary Day, For Leap Years I would add an extra iuteroalaiy day at the end of 
December, which I would call Leap Year’s Day. This Solar Calendar would work out thus - 
(0 FOUR OAIJBNDAR MONTHS OF 30 DAYS BEGINNING WITH SUNDAY. 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, OCTOBER. 


Sunday . . 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


23 

24 
26 
26 

27 

28 


20 

30 


(«) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OP 80 DAYS BEGINNING WF^ TlplSDAY, 

FEBRUARY, MAY. AUGUSIVNOVEMBBF^^^^^^^^^^":^^^^^ 

■*, !' ... ■■ ... 


Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 


Thtafiday 


'id" ■■■17-.^ ■ 
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IPciday •• •• *• •* .. 4 11 18 33 

- Saturday 5 13 19 26 

goixday . » • • • • • • .. 6 13 20 37 

Monday • • • • • • • « .. 7 14 21 28 

(»«) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OP 31 DAYS BEGINNING WITH THURSDAY 
MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DEC!1<:MBER. 


Thursday 

• • 

• • 

.. 1 

8 

13 

22 

29 

Friday . . 

* • 

• * 

.. 2 

{> 

16 

23 

30 

Saturday 

• « 

• % 

.. 3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Sunday . . 

• * 

tt « 

.. 4 

11 

18 

26 


Monday . . 

* * 

« • 

• • 

12 

19 

26 


Tuesday . . 

• * 

» • 

. . <> 

13 

20 

27 


Wednesdtiy 

• • 


• . 7 

14 

21 

28 



It will be peroei-red that each year will tlnw on the «amo day of the week, Sunday, 
and that therefore the Calendar goes on perpetually. Another way of presenting tito Galen- 

4 h” t adopted by Fr, G. Nalxapetian — ^I h sIjowii on Table I attachofl. Prom Table 
I it will be seen that the Pour Quartern of the Year follow each other : January, Febraary, 
March ; April, May, June ; July, August, Sctptomber ; October, November, December. Also 
the months of each Quarter commonoe regularly in order with Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

It is in fact a much easier Caleivlai’ to carry in the heiwl than tlw existing one, but not so easy 
as the Lunar-Solar Calendar. 

Other advantogfts also follow on it ; Easter tSuiiday would automatioally fall on 16th 
April and Christmas Day on Sunday, 25th Deoombor, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. 
.Leap Year’s Day would always follcnv, as in the case of the lAmai'-Solar Year, between 
Saturday, 31st December, and Sunday, 1st Jaiumry, and os it would be a natural die* non, 
not counted in any week, it would also be a natural holiday, thus giving two holidays 
running. Sanctuary Day would fall Ixetweon Saturday, 3lst 8t*ptember. and Sunday, Ist 
October, giving also two holidays running. 

To follow the some line in developing the idea of the Solar Calendar os tlxat adopted for 
the idea of the Lunar-Solar Calendar, it may be observed that the changes in the existing 
Calendar involved in it would never be more tlian a day or so, and no new month vrith an 
unfamiliar name would be necessary. But the same diflioulty as to the intercalary days 
would arise in exactly the same way. 

As r^ards the public and ooolosiastical holidays. Good Friday would always fall on 
18th ApHl, Easter Sunday on 16th April, and Easter Monday on 16th April. Lent would 
always oommmxoe on Wednesday, 7th March, Whitsunday on 4th June, Whitmooday oh 
5th Jhhe, Bank Holiday on Monday, 80th July or 7th August, Christmas Day on Sunday, 
26th December, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. Sanctuary Day virould fall on 80th 
Angust. The annual holiday months would not be changed, and there would be only a sli(^t 
change of a day or so in the actual fall of sporting meetings and dates and close seasons. 
But the 12th August would fall on a Saturday, the Ist September on a Thursday, and the 
Ist October on a SuiMay. Birthdays and other anniversaries would not praoiaoally change, 
which vrottld be a great advantage. ^ 

la legal and commercial life thwe would not be much neoessttry, and Quarter 

Days would fall regularly : e,g.. Lady Day would always fall on Wednesday, 2lBt March, : 
Midsummw Day on Wednesday, 21st June, Michaelmas Day on Thursday, 29th S^tember, ; 

. and Cfaijbstmas Day on Sunday, 26th December. New Year’s Day would always fell op v;, 

'^;;!a:Sdnday.-.: 
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A month would, as now, be either 30 or 31 days, and February would be reokoned as a 
30 day and not a 28 day month, so notioes and contracts could be made much as they are now, 
and tliere would practically be no difference in calculating salai’ies. In neither ecolewastical 
nor sooial matters would there be serious alteration in old habits. 

In fact the Solar Calendar would be more workable than the Lunar-Solar Calendar in 
practical life, though not so easy as the latter to carry in the memory or for children to learn. 

TABLE L 

Fr. Nahapetlan’s Proposed Solar Calendar. 


Maboe, June, 
Sbpteubeb, Deoeubeb. 
I 1 Thursday 


Januaby, April, 
July, Ootobbb. 

I 1 Smday 

2 Monday 

3 Tuesday 

4 Wednesday 
6 Thursday 

6 Friday 

7 Saturday 

II 8 Smday 
9 Monday 

10 Tuesday 

11 Wednesday 

12 Thursday 

13 Friday 

14 Saturday 
m 16 Smday 

16 Monday 

17 Tuesday 

18 Wedrie^y 

19 Thursday 

20 Friday 

21 Saturday 
IV 22 Sunday 

23 Monday 

24 Tuesday 
26 Wednesday 

26 Thursday 

27 Friday 

28 Saturday 

29 Smday 


February, May, 
August, November. 

I 1 Tuesday 

2 Wednesday 

3 Thursday 

4 Friday 

5 Saturday 

6 Smday 

7 Monday 

II 8 Tuesday 

9 Wednesday 

10 Thursday 

11 Friday 

12 Saturday 

13 Sunday 

14 Monday 

III 16 Tuesday 

16 Wednesday 

17 Thursday 

18 Friday 

19 Satur^y 

20 Sunday 

21 Monday 

IV 22 Tuesday 

23 Wednesday 

24 Thursday 
26 Friday 

26 Satur^y 

27 Sunday 

28 Monday 

29 Tuesday 

30 Wedn^Hiay ® 


2 Friday 

3 Saturday 

4 Smday 
6 Monday 

6 Tuesday 

7 Wednesday 

II 8 Thursday 
9 Friday 

10 Saturday 

11 Smday 

12 Monday 

13 Tuesday 

14 Wednesday 

III 16 Thursday 

16 Friday 

17 Saturday 

18 Sunday 

19 Monday 

20 Tuesday 

21 Wodi^^y 

IV 22 Thursday 

23 Friday 

24 Saturday 
26 Sunday 

26 Monday 

27 Tuesday 

28 Wednesday 

29 Thursday 

30 Friday 
31 3 Saturday, 


30 Monday 

Gonolurion on the first two Calendars. . 

Whatever the difficulty in overcoming the controversy that is bound to arise on 
mnar-Solar Calendar or a Solar Calendar, sudb as the above, bei^ th^ 

otioepoUtioaUy. there would be no doubt that the British Parhaonent. when oonvinoed of the 


a TPo maka the 866 days Fr. Nahapetian gives August 81 days by adding am intorcaJiay day ^ter the 
8 Leap Year's eaetra day could be 

ttpotual aod in variable, ooounenomg each year wi^ Sunday u.iaji\iii„ ^ 
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necessity, could aATange with the Parliamente md Clovoi’iuuonU Ovorsoas siuiilaiiy disposed 
to bring a Reformed Calendai’ with a Fixed Easter into gencjul use in the Briti^ Empire 
by law. But ovon then it would only be of partial use, utilcas ihe a-ssoat of the rest of the 
Christian nations of the world were gained over— each aatioruility briugiag its own special 
festivals and customs into the general scheme. It is in fact a feasi})le though not an easy 
task, or one likely to bo brought to a oonelnsioa in a short tiuu?. That i t may before long come 
within the scope of practical politics is shown by the fact that proposals have already been 
made to bring before the British Parliament a Bill to fix on the Sunday nearest the 16th April 
in each year as Easter Sunday, all otlier festivals and customary dates also becoming fixed 
in the Calendar accordingly. 

m. 

The existing Solar Ciriendar with a Fixed Easter. 

The plan, however, for a Fixed Easter which would cause the* least <U8tur banco of custom 
is obviously to confine attention to fixing the fall of Easter Suiulay for each year. Let us 
see how this works out. 

As the normal yoor consists of 52 weeks and <.>no t^xtra day, it obviously ends on the 
same day of the week as that on which it begins : i.e., whatever day of the week the first 
of January falls on, that is tho day of the week on which .‘list DecemW falls. Therefore 
each succeeding New Year commences on the day of the week following Uiat on which the 
preceding year commenced, but this regular sequeitco is hmken by every fourth year bmng 
a Leap Year, the New Year succeeding which being two days later in the week than that 
on which the Leap Year began. The result is that the Hequcnce is as follows ; — 


Year 

Commencing on 

Year 

Oomincneiug on 

1 

Sunday 

10 

Thuisday 

2 

Monday 

n 

Friday 

3 

Tuesday 

Xj(,*ap Year 12 

Saturday 

Leap Year 4 

Wednesday 

13 

Monday 

6 

Friday 

14 

Tuesday 

6 

Saturday 

16 

Wednesday 

7 

Sunday 

lytap Year 10 

Thursday 

Leap Year 8 

Monday 

17 

iSaturday 

9 

Wednesday 

18 

Sunday 


Aiul so on. 


It is important to §^ve this cycle, as it shows that there is practically no r^ularity in the 
fall of New Year’s Bay on a padaoular day of the week according to tho existing oalendar. 
This is caused by the exfsra day over 62 weeks in normal Solar Years, and two in Leap Years, 
being counted as in a week and not as intercalary. Another result is that the fall of every 
day of the week in a month is one day (or two days after the “ leap ” in Leap Years) later 
in the week in each succeeding year. It is this that affects tho question of a Fixed Easter 
and consequently of every festival and customary “ day,” depending on Easter. The proposal 
that has been publicly made to fix Easter for general purposes is to fix Easter Sunday as the 
Sunday nearest to the 15th April, let us see how this works out. In a normal year the 15th 
April is the 106th day of the year, t.e., the year is exactly 16 weeks old on that day, and the 
result is that it falls on the day of the week previous to that on which let January falls If 
llqw Year’s Bay falls on a Sunday, the 16tli April will foil on a Satui-day, and so on. 
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Let UB uow 'fvork out tlie fall of Easter Sunday accordingly on the proposed scheme. 

NOBMAL YEABS. 

(1) In a Sunday Year, ^ 

i6th April falls on Saturday : Easter Sunday on 16th April. 

(2) In a Monday Year, 


15th April falls on Sunday : 

(3) In a Tuesday Year, 

16th April falls on Monday : 

(4) In a Wednesday Year, 
iSth April falls on Tuesday : 

(6) In a Thursday Year, 

15th April falls on Wednesday : 

(6) In a Friday Year, 

16th April falls on Thursday : 

(7) In a Saturday Year, 

16th April falls on Friday 


15th 


14th 


13th 

12th 


11th or 18th April. 
17th April. 


On the above rookoning liaster would fall between the 11th and 18th April, and aU other 
festivals customary days, dependant on Easter aooordin^y. The table attached 
the various principal dates. No other festivals or customs would be affected. 

In Leap Years, however, owing to the extra day falling on the 29th February, the 16th 
April falls on the same day of the week as New Year’s Day. E.g., in a Sunday year 15th 
April would fall on a Sunday, and so on, but that would not affect the cycle of 11th to 18th 
April for tho fall of Easter Sunday in Leap Years. 

FALL OF FESTIVALS DEPENDENT ON THE FALL OF 


A FIXED EASTEB. 


Ash Wo<lnosday 
Qood Friday 
Easter Sunday 
Easter Monday 
Whitsunday 
Whitmonday 


..28 
.. 9 
..12 
..13 
..26 
.27 


Fob. 


1 

11 

13 

14 

27 

28 


2 

12 

14 

16 

28 

29 


3 

13 

16 

16 

29 

30 


4 
14 
16 
17 

30 

31 May 


6 

16 

17 

18 

31 May 
1 


6 

16 

18 

19 

1 


March 

April 

April 

April 

June 

June 


It will be clear that this Scheme is not nearly so easy to work on as Schemes I ai^ U, 
the Lunar Solar and tho Solar Sohomes already examined, but it would create rtssj mm* ^ 
/thanpA in age-old habit. Also it would do no more than fiix Easter ; it wwld not fix a set day 
for the commeiwemont of tho year, as do the two previously discussed schemes. 

{To be oontiwted.') 

KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRA-BAQHAVA OHAKBAVABTI. 

By K. N, DANIEL. 

{OorUinwd from page 196.) 

The Dates thut suit the AairononUcal Poailiona in the Plate. 

Now let us take the copper plate under discussion It 
E<aiinl4th Mtoriam. wim Juplt« ™>toM»kara«a. ? 

from «» tTBtwmtury to tho Efloonth oontiiry. AUdotM. which so*t 

memte in-t nmntioJcl, have aimady been pointed out by Kookll Mn Nam. Nnmdl. end 
Blielhorn. They are tho following ^ Twirf 

(I) A;n. 230, Moroh 6. It was KaU 3330, Saturday. Slst h^am. the gr^te^ 

■ of tlm day and the whole night was I^hiiji. Jupiter jwt passed the Mak^cm 
Jupiter passed ,^th of the next rdH and the actual Jupiter 3 degrees and 63 minutes, i.e.. 
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about jfth of a rasi. It is just probable that snoh a slight difference might have been caused 
by the Astronomical systems of those early centuries. Dowan Bahadur L. D. 

Pillai also agreed with me on this point, when recently %ve had a talk on tho subject. 

(2) 10th March, a.d. 680, Kali 3780.— This date v'as pointed out by F. Kielhom. This 
fulfils all the requirements. 

(3) 11th March, a.d. 776, Kali 3875.— Dr. Burnell aftfjr consulting an Astronomer pointed 
out A.D. 774, but certainly he must have meant 776. This is also correct. 

(4) 16th March, a.d. 1320, liali 4420. — This is also pointed out by Kielhorn. 

We now have four dates which suit tho Astronomical requirenn^ute. One of them must 
be the date required. 

The date of P&rham Iravi--Wo must here <liscuHS tlio ihito of PArkara Iravi Varmar 
also, whose inscriptions form a subject of comparison with the Vira liaghava plate. The 
date of P&rkara Iravi can be fiiced 'with certainty on Astronomical grounds. 

We have a fairly large number of inscriptions of his time. Somo of them giving regnal 
years or age and the positions of Jupiter. I give below a li.st of those inscriptions 
with the years and respective positions of Jupiter, 

The Porunna inscription of the 14th year” Jupiter in MaJeam (10th HdH). 

The Tirukkdtittaijam Lisoription No. 2, 13th yr^ar Jujiitcr in Itavatn (2nd JBdit). 

The Tirkkakkara Inscription No. 3, 31st year Jupiter in Vfwnu (0th liddi). 

The Peimnna Inscription 33rd year Jupiter in Itamm (2nd JRM). 

The Tirunelli copper plate 46th year Jupiter in Ckihham (5th BMi). 

The Tirukkakkara Inscription No. 6, 68th year JupiUw in OhijUam (5th mi). 

The Tirunelli plate No. 2, 43rd year Jupittw in Tnldm {7th MH). 

It will take nearly a year for Jupiter to travel one rtUi and nearly 12 years to travel 
the whole rdSiekakram (eoUptio) of 12 rdSie. The 13th ami the 3iMt year inscriptions may 
go topther. The 83rd, 46th and 68th year insorijrtioiw may also go together. The 14th 
^r inscription stands alone, so does tho 43rd year inscription also. These four kinds of 
inscriptions cannot be reconciled. Tho 14th and tho 13th year inscriptions cannot be re* 
oonoiled because in the 14th year Jupiter was in Uto lOth rdiH and in tho 13th year it was 
in the 2nd rdH. Then again the 14th year inscription and tho 33rd year iusoription cannot 
be reconciled, because there is a diffewnoe of 16 years between them, and Jupiter will return 
to the 10th rdSi after 11 or 12 years and in the course of tho remaining 7 or 8 years it should 
reach the 6th or the 6th rdH, but it is in tho 2nd r<W». Tho I4th year and 43rd year 
insoripti^ cannot be reoonoiled, because out of tho 29 years of difference 23 or 24 years 
are required for it to oome back to tho lOth rMi. Tho remaining 6 or 6 yoais will bring it 
to the 3rd or 4th rdii, but it is in the 7th rdai. Then the 3ist year inscription, which may 
reconoiled with the iSth year ineoripfcion, caanot be reconciled with the 33r<l year insorip* 
tion, because in the 31st year Jupiter was in tho 9th r<Wt and in the 33rd year it vras in the 
n Apdn the 3&d, 48th and 68th year inscriptions which may go together oan- 

not be^reoonciled with the 43rd year inscription ; because in the 43rd year Jupiter was in the 
7th rdh and in the 46bh year it was in the 6th rjWf. If the years given are aU regnal years> 
t ere must have been four PArkara Ixavi Varmars. In ease we suppose that in some of thorn ; 

regna years and in others the ages are given, these may be reduced to two. Anyhdw ; 
from the style, language and paleography it is evident that the inscriptions of all the . 


12th year opposite the second means Uth (12 plus 2) yew 
pm^insotiptioa of Arikdswi lines 38-57 (Trav. Arch. Series,, Vol. 


This is quite evident fruiU the TenkiuSi 
l.pp. 98-102}. 
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p&rkara Iravi Vamars mast fall within a period of 100 years. There is no question about 
this. The suggestion that there were two kings imder the name of Plrkara Iravi Varmar 
has never been made by any one but the present writer. 

Now, fortunately, there are two inscriptions of these two different PArkara Iravi Vaftnars 
which give Astronomical positions. When these are put together we have very sure Astro- 
nomical data for calculating the dates. The first is the Perunna inscription of the 14th year. 
This is an incomplete inscription found in the temple at Perunna. Though the name of the* 
king is not mentioned, it is unquestionably taken to be that of PArkara Iravi. (See Tim, 
Arch, Series, Vol. II, p. 34.) The style and paleography leave us in no doubt that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to the reign of PArkara Iravi. Further there are other inscriptions of PArkara 
Iravi mentioned by name in the same temple at Perunna. We have. evidence to t-Tiinlr that 
this is the same as tliat PArkara Iravi who is the donor of the Cochin plates. In the Cochin 
plates of PArkara Iravi VAijAtutai (King of VAijAtu), K6vaittajia mttAntan is a witness. In 
the TrikkdtittAiiam inscription of PArkara Iravi, VAnAtutai Kdvarttaua MAttAntan is men- 
tioned as tho owner of Nansuia NAtu. In another TrikkdtittAnam inswiption of PArkara 
Iravi also, VeijAtutai K6vaittana MAttAntan connected with the Nanruia NAfu is mentioned. 
In the above Perunna inscription (Perunna is close to TrikkdtittAijam), a certam king (the 
name is not written lieoaiwo the inscription was left incomplete where it should occur) 
of VA^atu possessing NaiJnulo NAtu is mentioned. Moreover this is dated the 14th year of 
the unmentionod emperor who is surely PArkara Iravi, and the Trikk6tittAi}am 
inscription mentioned above is also dated the 14th year of PArkara Iravi, The Perunna 
inscription named above, therefore, in all probability, belongs to the time of PArkara 
Iravi, who was tho donor of tho Cochin Plates. The Astronomical positions given in the 
Perunna inscription are the following : — 

“ 20th of the solar month Mina, Sunday, the 7th asterism and Jupiter in Makara.” 

I have examined tlu^ date of the grant for nearly 1,400 years from the end of the first 
century to the beginning of tlie fifteenth. The earliest day foi which the date is correct is 
Kali 3626 (expired) 1,324,781st day of Kali, i.e., 8th March, 526 A.n. It was a Sunday. 
The whole day was the 7ih asterism. Jupiter was almost in the middle of the 
ram rdii. The next day fur consideration is Kali 4160— 12th March, A.n. 1060 (1,519,829th 
day of Kali), This is tho date given by Dewan Bahadur t. B. Swamikanuu Pillai aud it is 
oorreot. 

He has given one more date. Kali 4255, 13th March, 1155. This date is hot oorreot 
on the following ground. If aemhemam take place 18 ndliha after sunrise, the. Mala- 
yalees reckon the next day as the 1st day of the month ; whereas according to the system 
prevalent in India outside KAralaui, if the sambrmnam take place at auy time duxmg the 
day, theft very day should be reokoued as the 1st day of the month. That this was the sys- 
tem of from timo immemorial, can be eeesily proved from insoriptionB.. Verify the 

following dates 

(1) KoUam 392. Friday, 17th TulAm (Trm. Arch. Series, Vol. 1, p, 290). 

(2) KoUam 782, Thursday, 22nd TttZdw(Z6id., Vol. l,p. 180). 

(3) Saka 1474, Monday, 29th (Z6W., Vol. 1, p. 106). 

(4) Saka 1416, Friday, lOth Mtmm (Ibid., Vol. 1. p. 266). ; 

(8) Saka U72, Monday, 19th (ZMd., Vol. 1, p. 271). 

In Kali 4266 (A.n. 1186) MShaaamkramam toeik place on a Tnw.flaj', 27r.Ii ndUha, niter 
sunrise, and therefore, aooor^ng to the Malabjar system, 1st Mina^ was on Wirtbicsday. |o 
. 20th Minam was a Monday. But the inscription was Tho year 1168 

''^er^ore, is not 'correct. ' ' ;.v. 
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Now let us take the other inscription of PArkai’a Iravi Varmar, which contains the neoes- 
sajy Astronomical data for calculating the tkte. This is n copper plato (Tirunelli plate 
No. 2 ) mentioned by T. A.Gopinatha 'SAo{Trm. Arch, Scries, Vol. II, p. 31) ; — “ Wednesday, 
8th day of the solar month JfJiw and Nakshatra VlUtra PM^wni {12th asterism) when Jupiter 
stood in the Tula rdii" I have examined this date also from tho end of tho first century 
to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest date for consideration is Kali 3671 (expired) 
1,341,206th day of Kali, i.e., 22ad February 571 a.d. It was a Wednesday. The whole 
day ^d almost the whole night was Uttara Palgmi, the 12th asterism. Tho mean Jupiter 
was in TiMm, the actual Jupiter passed into tho next rdsL This is inconsiderable as I have 
already shown. Another date for consideration is Kali .3766, 25th February, 666 a.d. On 
this day 12th asterism came to an end 2 hours and 24 minutes after sunrise. There are two 
other dates given by Dowan Bahadur Swainilcannu Pillai. They are Kali 420.5 and 4216 
This is surely due to an ovci-sight on tho part of thi.s eminent scholar. In fact ho himself 
admits it m a reply to a letter of mine on this point . 

Now wo seo two dates each of which fidfils tho n-quiremonts of lioth the inscriptions of 
Pirkara Iravi Varmar, a.d. 626 and 1060 for the PiTunna inscription and 571 and 666 for 
tho Tirunelli plate No. 2. The Perunna iitscriplion mii.st l«> cither of 526 or 1060. We 
cannot take the year 1060 because in that case the Purkanv Iravi Varmar of the Perunna 
inscription should be placed 400 years later than the other, tlu^ latt‘st date which suits the 
other insoription is 666. Tliat these two Pirkara Iravi Varmars must 1 h» almost of the 
same period is, as already shown, beyond q uestion. Wo tlierefore come to the conclusion that 
626 is the date of tho Perunna inscription, and 67 1 that o£ tho Tirunelli plato No. 2. These 
dates were verified and found correct by Dowan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 

There are eight insoriptions of PArkora Iravi in whicli Jupiter's positions aro clearly 
given. There is on© more insci’iption in which though tho year portion is slightly damaged 
the year can be guessed. All the iixscriptions can bo reconciled, if wo suppose that two PAr- 
kara Iravi Varmars, one after tho other, ruled ut KOrajani, aud that tho yoarsato sometimes 
age and sometimes regnal years, and sometimes cuiTOnt and somotimos expired. No one 
hM yet reconciled those dates. 

A reconciliation table is given kdow. 

The Reeoneiliation Table. 

PARK ABA IRAVI VARMAR I. 


A.1). 

K.Y. 

1 ' ' 

1 

Month and date. 1 

t 

£l(‘gnal year or age. ! 

626 

3626 Mmm 20 ..| 

■ 1 

I4t.h vi giial y-'ar cur- . 
nmt. ' * 

626 

, . 

3626 

. 

Vrichikam 10. .j 

• ' " 1 

iSth's rognal yi*ar 
expired. 

518 

3610 

• • 

33rd age current . . 

632-^ 


Makaram 

1 46th ago expued . . 

645 

8646 

•• 

58t'h ago expired . . 


Jupiter. 

UUlIl 

dIu). 

Do. do. 

Itavam (2n<l rAsi). 
Ohii’iiiam (t5< h rasi). 

Do, do. 


Iimoription. 

iVruuua inscription 
T. 1. 5. II, p. 84. 

Tiriikkakkara inscrip- 
tion No. 1 (I6»d» 
p. 36). 

Perunmii inscription 
{Ibid, p. 44). 

Tirunelli plate No. 1, 
ln.1. Amt., Vol. 
XX, p, 290. 

TirukkAKkara insOTip* 
tlon, T. A.)Sf. II» P« 
49. 


664 


3664 


Ho died at the ago of 78 and his son PArkara Iravi Varmar II succeeded. 


■ 49 2od against llth or 2l8t. On account of Uw damage, both tba above roodiugs arc possible. 

. Is The docAiia plates us dated the 88th year of Pirkara Iravi. If it is tlia age it must be E^i 8684 
(688-4 *.0.),. if c^gnal year it most be Kali 8660 (049-660 A.o.) 
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A.I>. 

K.Y. 

Month and date. 

1 Regnal year or age. ■ 

Jupiter. 

^ Inscription. 

571 

3671 

Minam 8 

8thi4 regnal year cur- 
rent. 

Tul&m (7th r94i) . . 

Tirunelli plate No. 2 
T. A. S. n, p. 31. 

677' 

3678 

TulAm 

13th regi^l year ex- 
pired. 

Itavam (2nd rlii) . . 

Tirukd^ittAnam in- 
scription' (/bid., p. 
36). 

686-6 

3686 

Makaram 

21st regnal year ex- 
pired. 

Kumpam (11th 
ilAi). 

TirukkAkkara insorip- 
tion {Ibid., p. 41). 

696 

3696 

Vrsobikam 

31st regnal year ex- 
pired. 

Dhanu (9th rdli) . . 

Bo. {Ibid., p. 43). 


Thiis there can he no doubt as to the dates of Plrkara Iravi Varmar. That tvo insoiip' 
tions, having only two dates, each suitable to the given Astronomical positions during a 
period of fourteen centuries, should have one date each to fall in the strae century by chance, 
is quite'tuithinkable. That these dates should chance to be such as to reconcile nine dates of 
PItrkara Iravi, given in inscriptions with the positions of Jupiter, as being the dates of two 
king s who ruled one after the other, is still more inconceivable. 

Timmlla Temple Plates , — ^There is another set of coppeif plates belonging to the temple 
at Tiruvalla now preserved in the Trivandrum Museum. They have been recently published 
in the Trmancore Archaeological Series, Vol. 11, part 3, under the name of the Huzur Treasury 
plates. Gbpinatha Rao says that these plates are of the time of P&rkara Iravi on the ground 
that the king M*^p»kiiia.tinTinhBin is mentioned as a donor both in these plates and in an in* 
soription of the timn of P&rkara Iravi. There is one more piece of presumptive evidence 
■ supporting this opinion. The king of Venpoli mentioned in these plates is Iravi Chiri 
Kap.tan and Kdtai Ohiri Kaptan, king of Venpoli N&tu, is mentioned in the Cochin plates of 
P&rkara Iravi Varmar. The name of the king is the same in both the inscriptions. The 
full "awiA is different. This king being a Marumafckattftyi, Kdtai and Iravi are the names 
of maternal uncles. Perhaps he might have some times called himself Kdtai Chin. Kaptun 
and some iravi Chiii Kaftan. In these plates certain Astronomical positions are 

given. 


The day of Viiaka (16th asterism) corresponding to Wednesday in the solar month 
Makaram when Jupiter stood in Ttddm. 6th Makaram, Kali 3669, suits the above require- 
ments According to the above reconciliation table, Kali 3660 or 3624 is the date of the 
Cochin plates. Though it is quite possible to find a day in every century for which the above 
date is correct, it is noteworthy that a day so close to the Cochin plates is ifoimd, 

We have already proved that VSra RAghava ^ earHer than P&rkara Iravi Varmar 
who is now shown to be of the sixth century. There is only one date ^or to the axth 

century fulfilling the Astronomical requirements of our plate, 6th March, 230 A.p. This, 

therefore, must .be the date of the jdate under discussion. 


14 'Cbe year is given thus 2 pins 6 plus 86 := 43* 
Ke tkerefore ascended the throne 'in his 86bh y^. 


X ft piiitB a to 'the regnal year and 43 the age. 
^is asSui^t^ ag^;tHtb.^^^ othw inscriptions. 
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ni. Llngnistio Evidence. 

Alleged evldetice agaimt an early toe.— Tho linguisl-io qiiostion iia» never been 
touched by any one except fclie lafce Mr. V. Vonkayya, Ifipigrapliist lor India, and that very 
meagrely. To quote him fully : “ Tho language of the inscription is Tamil prose mixed 
with a few Malayalam forms, of which the following deserve to be noticed : imnmru^ 

(a, 5) (for inmftintla), ^amu. (T12) (for a|o«lw), p&vata (I’O) (for P^v&tai), Kuta (HO) 
atirm (1*11) pora, niyo, (1‘12) Sarkara, ci# 9 a ito and uUata (1'14) ita (1-16) and viiieM 
(i’ 16 ) (for viSiMt). Kdyilakam (!• 6) would in modoru Tamil mean tho inside of a temide. 

In ancient Tamil inscriptions of tho time of Rdjar&ja I, tho word kdjf U alone is used in the 
sense of a royal palace. In the prosoiit in.soription kdy'dakam means a royal palace as in 
modern Malayalam. Of the words tnontionod above, pttrdiai, kuMi, occur also in 

the Cochin plates, The fact that they aw them .spelt o.vactly as In Tamil, and that in the 
subjoined grant they are spelt as in niodorn .Malayalam, siiggiists that the Kottayam plate 
is later than the Cochin grant. Tho form itUafa (M4) occurs in tho former, while ijaihbu- 
mata and occur in the latter. This again i»oints io tho same conclusion.” (ilpv 

grapliia Indica, Vol. TV, 1896-7, p. 292.) 

Mr. Venkayya, it is evident, did not enquire wl««i tho forms he refers tocafneinto use 
in Malabar, nor did ho carefully compare, tlu^ Cochin plates and tho plato in question, 
though he professes to hove done so. Wo nuist compare tho doenmout in question with 
the ancient writings of K 6 ra|ani . 

Malayalam was once called tho Tamil of the .Malanutu. The difference between 
this Tamil and that of tlm otlun* parts grew greater, and gn^ater, till in course of time 
they became two differont languagos. Tlie priority, therefore, of one inscription to another 
should be decided by its rosemblanco bo Tamil. Thu language of tiro country firom 
Quiloii southward is oven now very diiOfurent from that of the north, the former being con- 
siderably influeixced by Tamil. That tho dilferonce wa.s very much greater in former days 
is a point on which there oan bo no doubt. It is, tlioroforo, of no use to compare the ancient 
writings of Quilon and the south with tho document under (»>n.sidorntion. Unfortunately 
we find no dated Inscription prior to tho .sov(*nli‘imth cftmtury in CVanganorc and the adja- 
cent places, which were tho real Malayalam area in days of old, but we have a certain literary 
work of the fourteenth oontiiry which wili csousidewd lahv on. For the present we must 
confine ourselves to inscriptions, of which wo have a few in Middle Travwioore. The language 
of Middle Tcavanoore is even now different from that of t!ie norbiiera regions like Ccanganore, 
although ever since the sovereign of Travancore, whose dominion was formerly bounded 
on the north by Itava, south of Quilon, extended it to Cranganore and Paror, the langn- 
age of the north and the south has been undergoing a lovelling operation, while the press and 
the facilities of communication ate now levelling tho language f urthor still throuj^out Kera- 
lara. In former days when these elements were absent, the Malayalam of Middle Travanoore 
and that of the northern parts must have been very different. Anyhow as we have only 
Middle liavancoee inscriptions available, let us compare with them the dooumeut in 
question. 

The following are the dated and datable inscriptions available from Kaptiydr north- 
ward; the Kantiyftr inscription of a.d. 1218 {Tmv.Areh. Series, Vol. 1 , p. 290), and of 
946 A.D. {Ibid., p. 292), the KaviyOr inscription of 051 a.d. {Ibid., p. 288), and of 960 
A.D. {Ibid., p. 289), the Mfivatattuinatham copper plate of TApn feavi, ninth century , 
{Ihid,,Yo\. II, p. 86 ), the Rlj46khara copper plate in possession of MOvatattumathMn,^* 

IB Tliis plate (fees not belong to Tulamaoa lUoxn, Cbang«UM 0 h«ny,M stated by Oopinatba Bao, but to ; 
MUyatatt i nn ath aai, Tiruvaila. 
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Tiravalla. (IbH., VoL II, p. 13), the copper plates in possession of the Jews of Coohin 
granted by P&rkara Iravi Varmar at Qranganore commonly known as the Coohin^* plates 
[IndicM A.ntiq'uary, Vol. Ill, p. 334), the Tiranelli plates of P&rkara Iravi Varmar 
{Indian AnAiqvaryt Vol. XX, p. 290), the stone inscriptions of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
(Troe. j4«5A' Series, Vol. II, pp. 31-61), and the Hnzur Treasury plates of the time of 
parkara Iravi belonging to the temple of Tiiuvalla Vol. II» Part III, pp. 173-207). 

Of all the inscriptions mentioned above the BajaiSkhara inscription,^^ is pure Tamil. 
It most be the oldest. The date assigned to it by the late Mr. T. A. Gk>|Hnatha Bao is 
the eighth century a.d., but I cannot find my way to accept his conclusion. Later on 
we shall discuss the date of Bajaiakhara. We Tvill now take into consideration the 
Malayalam forms which Mr, Venkayya points out from the document in questicm. 

(o) IrunTumda, Alannu.— Tamil forms are Imnlomila and oZowfti, Malayalam nn is 
tU in Tamil: rm has taken the place of nt twice in this document. 


Let us enquire when the form nn instead of rU came into use in Malabar. The 
KaptiyfiJ (southern part of middle Travanoore almost close to the Tamil area) inscription 
of 1218 A.D. uses nn instead of nl five times— oi«., hovinnm four times and cMnnan once. 

In the tenth century inscription of Tiruvamvaptfir (Middle Travanoore) we find kSvimum 
instead of k&ointan {Trav. Arch, Senes. Vol. H, p. 23). The Tiruvalla (Middle ^vanoore) 
inscription of the ninth century uses cMnmn instead of ch&ntan twice. Inscriptions of the 
time of P&rkara Iravi Varmar, who has been shown to be of the sixth century, use the Malay- 
alam form nn; mnnvmniv, {im., Vol. II, p. 44), h6einnan {im„ pp. 89, 47, 49), oUimm 
(im., pp. 43, 49), Vannv, (Ibid., p. 47). In the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of Plrkara 
Iravi ’we find irmnaruli, Miiyirmnu, ^mnamli, vamu, vdlmn, paJwmm, w^amrn, chin- 
nan Mxd kdvinnan several times. We find from these plates that even in Tiruvalla Middle 
Travanoore, m began to take the place of nt during the sixth century. This change must ^ve 
place in the north UkeGranganore much before the sixth century. Yet the use of rm 
instead of is enough for Mr. Venkayya to jump to the conclusion that the document m 
quostiou was of the fourtooath centuryt 

(6) The next Malayalam form which Mr. Venkayya points out is the Mowing H- 
P&odta, Jmta, abima, nira, iarkkem, In ^ tl»se words o is used ^tead 

of ai, the Tamii form. But this document does not invariably use a instead of t». It wm 
ai also, e.g., mwrai and makotaiyar. Here again Mr. Ye^ayya *d ^ ^u^ 

Malavalam form of a instead of ai came into use in Malabar. In the Kayiyto msctx]^i(m of 
960 A^D , we find the form o instead' of ai. e.g., amacMdn insteadof anusitm or omoiMan. 
We find a instead of ai (irupattamw instead of irupattaimu or rn^amm m 

(. few mto souU. of Tri^drom wh^ 

with Tamil is sDoken) dated 871 A.D. (Tw. Arch. Senes, Vol. L p. 14), In the Tir^OJitta 
^ to. of PwJ. No.- 1 “d ». w. tod the 

no,rrt««ff» mi (both . «xd oi). Agto io to S 

3^) -i. b»™ nOKOlMkfi. and . of ^ “g* ■ 

of M 

S to’tLIrC to’tm to fe nuo^-on.. (to to 

Pafffir inscription of 1624 a.d., Trrn. Arch. Senes, Vd. I,p. 300.) ^ 


X* It is now with Mr. N. B. Roby, Jew Town, Cochin. was stopptossed ini the 

lTIo.U.d.cum.ntl. n»^d. « *^" ^J^^ .B, «»). 

• « « e . <* * — - 
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(o) Mr. Venkayya points out the word instead oE tti!/a«« as a distinctly Malay^m 
word but in that tongue both the forms ul<tta and ulatii are used. Whether it is written 
ufla^oTullaki pronunciation is the same. The lost vowel is pronounced somewhat between 
tf and u. I wonder whether Mr. Venkayya took note of Ihe fa<;t Unit the fonn a instead of 
u is used only once in this document, whereas the latter foi ni is used sixteen times— -dnttt, 
cHhrcmrUihht, irupatlof^u, pattinatlu, chefM/ckii inm/ckorltatiukku (twice), a(anm, 

uppi^tu, MhamyStu, kaMriotu, vilakkennayotu, kojmrullvtu, kuiyduffu. In theMfimpalJi 
plate of Qailon dated Kollam 149, i.e., 973 A.i>., cheytha is used instead of t^ey^u 
(Epigraphia Indioa,, Vol. IX, p. 236). 

The next Malayalam word pointed out is ita. Tho word ilai is used in tlie Kaviydr 
(Middle Travanooro)insoviption of 931 A.n. Mr. V^'ukayya horo does not refer to the form of 
a instead of ai which is already referred to. The next word pointed out is viiishdl. The 
Malayaleun form is the affix <2Z. Tho affix Ctl (uvirotaitdl) is iiiied in the Tiruvallh inscription 
of the ninth century and the Kajjtiydr inscription of tho tcmUi century. Again this affix M 
(Aiyyauatikatiruvatiy&l) is used in tho Kottayam plahis of tlu! nintli couttiry written at Quilon. 

(d) Then Mr. Venkayya points out kSyilakam Ho saj-s : “ The word kdyil alone 
is used in the sense of a royal palace. In the present inscription kdyilakam means a 
royal palace as in modern Malayalam.” It is pardonable that ho should make such a mis* 
take regarding a Malayalam word. In Malayalam loo KoytV' nuians palace or temple 
thou^ not very much in use, and koyilakam means inside of a palace or temple. The full 
expression is pemmkdyihkaUirunmmla (sitting in tim great }>ulaee). H wo take away tdeam 
it would be peru7nh$yiUrunn(trula which has no meaning whatever. 

The following Malayalam forms in addition to tUoso alivady noted are fovmd in the 
inscriptions of the time of Pilrkara Iravi 

Nu instead of imkkun mdpdriUtUiv^u, UnivamriHi^u, linivtikkifuHinu, vilwvUyu, 
i^u, iiruvalaki^u, andritinu ('/’. A. <S'., Vol, II, pp. 36, 39, 

43, 44, 47, 49) Nukkv. form also is used. 

hn for mk. Pdf utdhni, mahnalam, vdAni,mamnadltu, Unitu, chimam (Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 86, 
43, 44, 47, 49). 

Ari for arkhi. (Ibid., p. 47.) 

Again in the Tiruvalla temple plates of tho time of Purkara Iravi we find the following 
Malayalam forms: — 

nhioi:mk.TUha,tufaAiii, paiannari, kalahnara, iutA/taiydf, aiiAdii, taAAal, manMm. 
Mh also is used. 

♦ Ipius we find a large number of Malayalam forms in tho sixth century insoriptioDS 
of middle Travanoore, and wo find them oven in so far south a place as Tiruvitaikdtfu 
duriiig the ninth century. Bat wo do not find a single Malayalam form in tho Bftjad&kora 
inscription which is the only writing of Kfiralam available free from Malayalam forms. 
The B4ja4€khwa inscription, therefore, is tho most ancient record yet found in K6ralam. 

Evidence in support of an early date . — ^Having shown tho error in the argument brought 
forward by Mr. Venkayya, it remains to bo considorod whether wo can form any idea as to 
date of our copper plate on a linguistio basis. 

(1) There is a book on the Malayalam language known as the UMilakam which 
is written in Sanskrit. It has been translated and published in Malayalam. 
The latter part of the fourteenth century is tho tlato indisputably assigned 
to it. I translate a portion from this work. “ What do you find in Malayalam poetry 
(m^iprm&Ta) whether old or new? Is it vantAn, irunUtn ? Is it not vann&n irunndn ? 

mdmka, kaflcM, pailcJii'i Is it not Unna, nmhna, kaMi, paTM'i Is it 
^ y ydi/iM j Is it not j Is it uti^uiy ctikZj^cih ivctfgfli ? Is it not 

i 19 KdyUhbal pdyi uxdBim to the place or tex&plo. 
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iva^e ? Ts it halutai, Is it not kaluta, kMira ? Is it uiaivdl, itai- 

yan ? Is it not 'UtavM, Uayan 1 Is it n%nai, ? Is it not ni^e, ? Is it anatti’ 
km, kutumam, tmJcmi, clmntiran as the Tamilians would have it ? Is it not aTumgan, 
jffosimcm, mvMam, chaindran% In short, in poetry we do not find the slightest Tamil forms.” 
{iMatilakam translated into Malayalam hyAcrur Krishna Pishftrati, p. 11.) While spettog 
about o e r t-fl-ip songs, Ulatilahm says : ” In almost all these songs we see Tamilised Malay* 
alam* on account of its intercourse with Tamil. That is why we see, aianta, vilanta instead 
of d.mna, vilantia.** {ibid,, p. 17.) lYom this we learn that during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century Malayalam poetry was free from Tamil forms. The use of 7m for nt and 
a for ai, etc., which we have discussed in connection with the copper plate in question were 
the standard forms of expression during the time of the WaAlakcm, i.e., the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. “ The high caste people,” the UlatUakam goes on, “ pronounce M 2 >ovd. 
gam, saraaan, dihsha, daivam, iamhu, just as in Sanskrit.” {Ibid,, p. 70.) But we should 
bear in mind that in Vattel uttu there are no characters to write these words correctly. There- 
fore in pure Vatteluttu inscriptions we see these words in a Tamil form. That does not go 
to prove that that was the accepted pronunciation in those days. Let me transliterate here 
certain pieces of Malayalam prose quoted by the lAlatiUkam. ” ViriHiia kavilappH, pdlayum 
rnmUiia hayed pdlayum talamna mdnhan pblayum h(krm vil pdlayum 46bMkawm Idcha- 
« 07 ».” “ XJdyd^aUil dhidalata pdlayum cMtalatayil pUbndxMu pdlapum p^ottd mntin^ 
^Mtu pdlayim va^tirnUmil rn&ragm pdlayum iwidBavatmadvardjaiyiahaV {Ibid., p. 70i) 
These axe just like the modern Malayalam and the Wamkam during the last half of the 
fourteenth century quoted these passages from some Malayalam book. We, therefore, may 
safely infer that the portions quoted above were the Malayalam of the thirteenth century. 

(2) Let me now quote an inscription of the thirteenth century. 

Tiruvallam inscription of Ko. 4 a.d. 1237. 

Svasti iri KolUm 412 dmdntai Ua (»«) viyd^am makara Myiru myiru MvaU inndldl 

Hruvalkm drimuka maiitapaUil imnnu cheyitta cheyi kafvdlaikkarancmdmilu. 

Matattu chakhi Tiruvd^ti^o iirvmUattu. Tinkalarndvm^^ td^ cRclhmdjw kalpiehoha 
dkelam tirukkanifappa^um mdUvan tirumiikkum Uruvamirti^ri.*^ ^nama- 


'^m^i vernal ari drdtik^mf^ikhu^ . . . . . . . . . ........ 

tinkal uvdvin-tdrum ch^umdru kalpichchan. {Trav. Arch. Senes, Vol. I, p. 297.) ^ 

TiruvaJlam, four mUes south of Trivandrum, is a place where even now Malayalam 
with Tamil is spoken, and the above is a sample of the thirteen^ centi^ langua^ of Tmu* 

v(Jlam There is very Httle Tamil in it. There must be a world of difference between the 

thirteenth century language of Tiruvallam and Oranganore. Oomp^e the specimens of the 
Malayalam prose quoted above from the UUtilakam and the Tiruvato msmption, both of 

the thirteenthoentury,withthelanguageof our copper pkte and there is no gamsaymg ^e foot 

that there is a great deal of difference between the language in ^ 

Baghava’s plate, men we consider this difference, 

specimens is from a place where even now a mixture of Tamil and Malayal^ is t^ 
l^guage, we cannot help concluding that the copper plate is many centuries prior to the 

thirteenth. , , i. j 

/o\ -KT^™ io+ na turn to Bomc of the particular forms found in the doemnent under 

This dooumait th. word «((« twice 

tZ Krkmi Irevl oleta. eleo »e Bud not <^0. la Ae 13 r .y.J. pleto oi the 

50 MafeOtu oham !PtfW>dffi Ss the name of a personj 

51 TimhalamdvdH isHniaJamd^. 
t* Spivarumirtimari ie the readia^ whidi w < 
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tinie of Parkara Iravi wo find both «//« and o//a sovoral tiines. fn tlio Mampalli plate whi h 
was written at Quilon in the year 973 wo find tho form ol/a thrice, ulla never. (m\ 
gmpMa Indica, Vol. IX, p. 236.) In the KaptiyOir inscription of 946 a.d, wo find the wrad 
oUatii twice. In the TA^iu Iravi copper platos whicli wore written in tho ninth centnrv at 
Quilon, the word o??o is used four times, trials never used. ^ ® 

In the Tiruvallam inscription of 1143 a.d., tho Kflnamkara Inscription of 1196 the 
l^vattaiu inscription of 1222, tho Klralapnrani inscription of 1316, the Chittaral insorip- 
turn of 1373, we find the form olla invariably. {8o7ne Early Sovereigns of Trmancore hv 
P. Sundaram Pillai, pp. 66, 70, 74; Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, pp. 296, 298). In Tamil the 
term is villa not o??a. Olla is properly tho Malayahm form. In modem Malayalam both 
forms are used, due to a tendency to bring back tho words to thoir original form. We should 
bear in mind that Tiruvallam, Kfinamkarai, Tiruvattaru, KSralopuram and Chittaral are 
south of Trivandrum and an? places whereoven now Malayalam mi.ved with Tamil is spoken 
In such places also we find tho form oZ?a not ulja during the twelfth, thirteenth rnd 
fourteenth centuries. . The rlistinot Malayalam form, converting u into o, come into use in 
so far south a place as Quilon oven during tho ninth century, and mn.st have come into use 
in Cranganore and the adjacent places much before. But in the Vira lUghava conna,. 
plate we find only the T^nil form V\la, 

(4) Another point to be noted is the use of tho word kuiuttStn. Tho document under 
consideration ^es the form hdvMm nine times bub never koiuUdtn. Rajadfikhara uses 
huukha three times, ko^ukka never. The ninth century dooumont of Tiru valla MidcUe Tra van 
core uses k^ukka twice. The QuUon inscription (Taijn Iravi copper plates) of tho ninth Z 
tnry uses kuiukka ten times and kotukka once. Mampalli plato of Quilon dated Ko. 149 i.e 
973 A.D., uses kotukka and kutukka {Epigraphia Irulka, Vol. IX, p. 236). VVo findthe'form 
iojukto thrice and kutukka never in tho Kaviyfir (Middle Travaneore) inscription of 961 

, STo ^sc^ion of A.P. 1196 and the Kgralapuram inscription of 1316 use 
the form kotukka {Some Early 8over<ngn$ of Travaneore, pp. 70, 74). Kflnamkara and Ktoala. 
^ am south of Mvandrum. IVorn the tdoventh century forward wo find the foim 
l^ukka wvmahly. The form kotukka came into nso even in such a southern part as Quilon 
durag the nmth century and must have token tho place of kutukka in sueh a northern part 

PArkaralravi. Kutukka is not at allaMalayalam 
iZZSi 7 colloquial form. MahamahOpadhyaya Swaminatha 

® a«cient Tamil literature, assured me that 
w ^variably found in the ancient Tamil manuscripts, but some other 

^ ^ 

-A for copyists are apt to make corrections 

norinKlnai T ^ 1 ^ sp® |ag- I'hereforo, road ft great number of stone and HtMo in- 

kutukka ov kotukka. I found the 
. . Tamil inscriptions invariably, some of them uso tho word several 

Si’ V Sovereigns of Tmawore, p. 06. Tmmncore Arc,hcBologieal 

5en«, Vol.I, No. l. pp.S-O.No. 2, p. 2, No. 8, p. 6, No. 0, pp. 101. 104, 161, 162. No. 8^ p. 169, 

9 iu S/oif o?« 'it 249, No. 16, pp. 252. 266, 266, 267, 269, 260, 261, 263, 

6^78^86^ OT lift n ? « •!' luBoriptions, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 2, 16. 21, 48, 68. 

Z 10 r«’ la PP* 249, 261, 264, 261, 306, 886, Ibid., Vol lUi Pwt I, 

of ol’ o!* of' if’ ?f’ 73, 70, 78, 80, 83, 87, 88, 

91, 94> 07, 98, 99, 101, 103, 106, 108, 109, 112, 116. 
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I find only three pure Tamil inscriptions in which the form holulcJca is used. Qno Tan- 
jore inscription dated S. 1368, i.c., i.n. 1446-47, and the Kasukuti plates of N4ndivannan Pal- 
lavamaUa (eighth century) use the form hotvJchi once each (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 11, 
Part III. pp- 352). We find it again in the Tirukurrftlam plates of Paptya Kula6lkhara- 
deva Dlkshitar S. 1670, i.e.> A.n. 1753 {Trao. Arch. Series, Vol. I, No. VI, p. 160). In fact 
we find the form kuiukJea twice and kotvMa once in this record. 

Pirom all this we understand that kutuJeka was the recognised Tamil form till very lately, 
but we do not find the form huiuTtka in any inscription of the Malahar Coast later than the 
tenth century. The form kotukka, as is already shown, came into use in TLruvalla (Middle 
Travanoore) during the time of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) and even in such a southern 
part as Quilon during the ninth century. It must have come into use in Orangtoore very 
much earlier. We find in our copper plate the form kutukka not once or twice hut 

nine times. 

The above named pieces oiE linguistic evidence make it abundantly clear that the docu- 
ment under discussion is a very ancient one and that Mr. Venkayya was far wrong in 
ascribing it to the fourteenth century. 

{To be coniimed.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


THB SCBJBCW-INDBX ®0 PjBRtOniOAXS, 1920 
lasaecl by the Library Association. I. Lan- 
guage and Literature, Pt. 1. Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive. Agents s Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
7-8, Coptic Street, W.C. I i London, 1923. 

In this pubUoation, very valuable to scholats, 
we have 839 ontrios obtained from the examina- 
tion of 100 periodicals. Judging from the refer- 
ences to this Journal, the assodation editors 
done their work admirably, and I have no hear- 
tation in recommending it to all Indian scholars 
desirous' of knowing where to find what contem- 
poraries are doing in their own line of study, 

B. C. TmiPXB. 


Epiobajphia Zbxiabioa, Vol. 11, Pt. 8. Bdted 
by Don Martino de Z. Wiokremasinghe. Govt, 
of Ceylon: Humphrey Milford, Oxford XTniver. 
sity Press, London. 

This part contains si* inscriptions, some of them 
of much interest and value. It is admirably 
edited, with fine plates, in the style inaugu^d 
^ the late Dr. J. P. Fleet for his Indian insorip- 
tioxiBe 

No. 84, the Dimbulflgala Mtea-vldiye Insonp- 
tion is a new edition based on fresh ^teriai 
brought by Mr. H. 0. P. Bell. Don M. ’mokre 
masinghe points out that it “belongs to Queen 
Sundara-mabidevl and no* to the reign of Jaya- 
b&hu as Mr. Bell contends, for the simple reason 
that Jaya-bfthu was no longer Uving when the 
insoriptton was indited.” The IkJitor i^n M- 
turally proceeds to discusi “ ‘ho a^^ly ** 
from tlie coronfiktion of deoeasod „ 

%)f it® kind yet fceio^ in Sinkal^ ohronolo|y, 


and gives his reasons for asserting that it was 
really a record of Queen Sundam MahMevl’s time. 

No, 86, the Ambagamuva Rook-insoription of 
Vijaya-Bahu I (1068-1114 A.n.). Here again Ip. 
H. C. P. Bell comes to the fore. This inscription 
of this great monarch is gone into at length and 
“the principal events of Vijaya-bahu’s career’’ 
are fixed after consideration also of the literature 

on the subject. • ^ 

No. 36, the Polonnaruva Slab-inscription of 
Sdhasa-Malla is of great importance as “ the ear- 
liest yet come to light” with a definite date in 
the Bauddha Eta; dated “Wednesday, .1743 
years, 3 months aiid 27 days of the Buddhavarsa,” 
most probably Wednesday, 28 td Au^t 1200 a.d., 
thus the initial at 644 B. o. On this as- 

sumption much important history, can be built up. 

No. 88, the Polonnamva AnaulundSya Slah- 
Inscription (Eeg. No. 1) is of great interest, for 
it refers, as Dr. L. D. Barnett has assisted in point- 
ing out, to the Kanarese “guild of merchant^ 
oaLd Vira-Banafiiu or Vtoa-Valafijiyat, ’ and 
thus in showing that they extended their trade 
to 0<^loh in the twelfth cejituty JLi>. 

No. 89, the Polonnaruva Pot-Gul .Vebara In- 
scription, very difficult of access, the Bffitor_ pinks 
bebmg to L!l4vatl, the widow ol .Pan^kkama- 

bahu between U97-1209 a,p. ;^^^^^^ 

Tmn LiBEanv 

By Nbwtok M. Doti. C^atot oi UbceAoB, 
Baroda State* ted edition* Batoda, 1924. 

■ This pamphlet of 46 pages »el^^the stog 

\3fo romarkaWe aohiovement, as H. H. tiw 
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Maharaja Gaekwat is the first ruler In Innate 
ittbrodvuje free and oomputoory primary education 
and the first to eatoblish free stato-aided libranos 
throughout his dominions.” The Library depart- 
jnent was established in 1911- _ 

The next interesting part of the schomo is the 
establishment of organized travelling libraries, 
by which “ all libraries coming under the schomo 
are entirely free to all persons, young and oW» 
rich and poor, of every caste and creed." The 
Central Library contains about 100,000 volumes, 
20,000 of them from the Maharaja’s own j^vate 
Library and about 20,000 more volumes in the 
"travelling library sootion." It contains also 
the largest circulating library in India, tlio cir- 
culation in 1023 being about 97.000 volumes, 
exclusive of 0,000 volumes circulated in Barodu 
City from the travelling library. There is also 
a Children’s Library which lent ovei' 4,000 volumes 
in 1923, and further, a vakablo thing in India, 
a (Ladies’) Branch Library. A separate 

Sanskrit Library, a collection of I'are MBS. and 
THa Oaekwa^s OrimUil Series for publislung them 
complete, an institution which is more than a 
credit to its originator and the Baroda Stale. 

The account of the establishment of District 
and Village Libraries is very interesting and the 
facts “that 608 libraries and 01 reading rooms 
have been ostaMishod in villages,’’ and that " 30 
of the mote ambitious villages liavo oven erected 
library buildings,” speak volumes for the progi-oss 
of education in a Native State in India. 

B. C. Tbucub. 


BAJDtTDBJt, SHB Ganoaikokda Ceola. By S. 

Kbisbeaswaui Aiyaegab, Fb.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

In this pamplilet, reprinted from the Journal, 
oj Indian History, Vol. II, Part III, Septem^p, 
1023, we have another of Professor Krislmaswami 
Aiyangar’s illuminaring studies in the history 
of the Tamils. Baj&idra Ohola, who reigned 
from 1011 to 6. 1042 A.b., was one of the great 
Chola Bdverdigns and sueoeoded his father Bftja 
Baja, another great soverrign, as an independent 
monaidh, about 1016 A.s. He did great things 
for his dynasty and received, among other titles, 
that of the GangrikOnda Ohola, the Chola that 
took the Ganges. What his exploits were and 
how he came by 'this ritle is the task that Profes- 
sor Erishnaswami Aiyangar has set himself to 
unearth from inscriptions and literature, per- 
forming it with the skill and knowledge that we 
are now accustomed to expect from him. The 
task is an important one for the student of South 
Indian history. 


The Professor sets out by showing that the 
marriage by Bilja B&ja of his daughter Eundawai 
to the 'Has!^ Ohaiukya, VimalAditya, was ot 


the first importanco to his lino. Bit by bit, in 
ilie course of a roigii of 30 yearn or more, 085 to 
0 . lOlS A.D., BAja RAja enlarged his dominion 
till its northern boimdary was "the Tungabha- 
dra till it joins the Krishna, and took into it ter- 
ritory along an irregular frontier proeeedbg north- 
wartls from soniowhuro near KarnOl to the fron- 
tiers of Orissa." Prom this frontier his son Bft- 
jundm started on his long career of conquest, 
having i»on associated with his predecessor as heir- 
apparent. and having " actually done the work 
of conquest for his father." 

,So when ho started on his own aocount he was 
no novice at ihu work. His first ofiorts brought 
liim into touch with tho Western Chalukyas, whose 
ruler .Tayasiihha iie defeated, having apparently 
iieon in Ceylon and Malafmr in the interval All 
this takes us t(» ids tenth year. In his twelfth 
year conquests aru claimed for him up to the Gan- 
ges and across iho Bay of Bengal. By his thir- 
toonfch year a number of places aro mentioned 
os having fallon to him, and among other rulers 
ho captivcd Indraralha at Jatinagara and defeated 
DharniapAIa of Dandabhukii, BanasOra of Dak- 
a hinn, L&da, GOviiulachondra of Bengal and 
O^fumayipAla of Uttara Lflda, and thus leoohed 
tho Gungos. About this time ho sent a fleet of 
ships " into tho middle of tho Ocean against San 
grAnia VijayOttimga Varnia, King of KadAram 
and caplurod him. Ho took, across the seas, 
Sri Vijaya, and many other ploci's in the Malay 
Peninsula and Numatra. Professor Krishnoswami 
sots about identifying those porsenagos and 
places with conspicuous knowledge. 

By his lirst campaign BAjAndra "had seoured 
his position both in the South, in his rear,’’ and 
"along a somewliat irregular frontier extending 
from tho region of Central India to Dhtewflr in 
the south of tlio Bombay Prosidoncy.’’ He then 
set to work to conquer Kalingam and territories 
across tho Bay of Bengal His capture of “Ih- 
drarailia of tho dynasty of tho moon," and of 
tho placcB montioned in oonaoetion with that 
monarch took RAj&idra Cliola to the modem 
Central India and beyond Orissa. The Professo 
then shows that the two LAdas represent the tw« 
divisions of Bidha in Bengal ; that ia, Dakahina 
Lada was Midnapur and Uttara LAda was Bar- 
dhwan. Next tho Professor makes the import- 
ant identification of Dandabhukt! with Bihtr, 
tho conquest of which brought BAjAndra to the 
Ganges itself. 

Havii^ secured his route to the sea by the con- 
quest of Orissa and part of lA>wer Bengal, BA- 
jAndra Ohola launched his expedition ovetseaa 
from PAlOr near aOpAlpfir, as above srid, agahist 
Sangrlma VljayOttunga Varman of KsdAram, 
which the Professor identifies with the Kw 
“ Eotrea on tho Horth Coast of Suxr»trs " 
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Eerti, near Aehin: Sri Vijaya lie identifies vrith 
Palembang to the South-West of the Island. And 
finally he shows that the expedition against Eia- 
dlram was undertaken because the ezpseasiaa. 
of the Palembang State brought it into hostility 
with the overseas possession of the Cholas. These 
possessions seem to have been retsdned by themt 
until some time in the reign of another great 
Ohola monarch, Kuldttunga. luoidentally, in the 
ooutse of his illuminating remarks on these ex- 
peditions, Prof. Eirislmaswami Aiyangar identi- 
fies many old names, including MfSiakkav&ram 
with the Nicobar Islands. 

Such is a summary of the Professor’s researches 
into the military proceedings of B&jdndra Chola, 
but it will repay scholars to read carefully how 
he arrives at his conclusions. Incidentally his 
remarks show that some of the mediteval Ihdian 
rulers led anything but quiet lives. 

Bfijdndra had many titles. Among them was 
that of Idudikdhda Chola, the Chola who took 
crown-jewels, still perpetuated in many place- 
names. So is that of GangaikOnda Chola, already 
explained. Ho liud also a third well-known title, 
PaQ4ita Chola, tho Ohola who was the patron of 
learning. Tho last two appellations have a bear- 
ing on his character as an administrator. He 
cleverly used the Ganges water collected in his 
Northern conquests in establishing a magnifi- 
cent irrigation tank, round which people wore 
induced to settle Ijecauso of tho sacred water he 
had poured into it Ho also caused an educa- 
tional institution to be established for the acqui- 
sition of religious knowledge with fourteen pro- 
fessors attached to it, who had definite salaries 
provided from a settled fund. There were other 
foundations of a like nature in his reigu. 

This care for eduoatiou was carried on through 
the eleventh century a.d. by B&jdadra’a ’successors, 
BAjftdhir&ja and Vira BftjAndra. The first founded 
a similar theological college and the latter 
another of the same kind, attached to which was a 
hostel for students and a hospital of fifteen beds, 
one surgeon, two men servants, two female nurses 
and a word servant. All this is gleaned from 
insoriptions, which thus show their value if read 
witii intelligence. 

Plofeesor Krishnaswami Aiyangar hM thus 
once again proved that Indian scholars ore taking 
the vast oolleotion of epigiaphio remains of their 
country into serious consideration, and are gra- 
dually building up the history of the mediaval 
rulers, to show the present and coming generations 
what manner of men they were and what they 
looked on as works worthy to be done for their 
country. In this way the labours of many scho- 
lars over a long period, in making available to the, 
student what is oi^egrwise a mass of uninteresting 
and unintelligiMe forgotten nmnes aoUCotCd 


together, is being utilised to invaluable historical 
puipose. 

R. 0. TaupLB. 

Jotjbnai. op ihh XJwitbd Pbotinobs HKTOBIOAIi 

SooEEXT, Vol. HI, Pt. I. December 1923. Long- 
mans, Green & Oo., Calcutta. 

This issue contains, as usual, some important 

articles, worth the attention of all hidian scholars. It 

commences with “Documents of the Seven- 
teenth Oentury, British India, in the Public Re- 
cord Office, Ghanoery lisne.” This is unquestion- 
ably a very valuable piece of work on a difficult 
subject— difficult because of the arrangement of 
Papers relating to the East Indies in the Public 
Record Office. The searcher, without this article 
to his hand, would have to search first in the Co- 
lonial Series — ^East Xadies, in the Domestio State 
Papers, and in the State Papers — ^Foreign; and 
even then he would have to know what he was 
about in a way open to few. This means that 
the Publio Record Office is kwgely shut to the 
searcher for information about hxdia ; ea^erto 
crede. But there is a great deal useful to Wm in 
that Office nevertheless. 

The paper before us, however, goes deeply into 
the question. It tells us all about the “Colonial 
Office Records, East Indies, now C. O. 77," the 
Colonial Entry-Books, the State Papers, Dmnestic, 
as they relate to India, State Papers, Foreign, of 
the same nature, and about a large collection of 
State Papers, MisoeUaneous (Domestio end Foreign), 
Then there are Records of Parliament and 
Council (Privy Counril, Acts and Oidinancee of 
the Interregnum, «.e., Oliver Cromwell), the Legal 
Records (Chancery Fiooeedings, with a very va- 
luable list of defendants when the East India Com- 
pany was plaintifi): Admiralty Court Records 
and Navy Board Records, Exohequ^ (E.R.) — 
Port Books, Board of Customs and Excise, Trra- 
sury Records including Accounts (Declared Ac- 
counts, Audit Office). Finally there is an. Ap. 
pendix giving a Hat of the published . Calendars 
of Records and Uncalendared Hxtervals. It woiild 
be hard to find, a more important compendium 
for Boholais and searchers. 

The next paper is a continuatiem of the im- 
portant “Place-Names in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, by Mr. Paul Whalley, late of 
the B, C. S.’* This is followed by an interesting 
correspondence on the “ Stone Elephant at AJmere 
[eio] " between Mr. H. . Beveridge and Prof. P. 
B. Joshi, and an even more inteiMting paper on 
Indian Education in the Seventh Centmy. 
being l-tsing’s account in 672-688 by Prof, 
R. K. Mookerji. 

Then Sayyad Htikhar Husain Saheb gives the 
story of Haji Sayyad Shaih Waris ’ Ali of Dewa, 
a4ft i » Bam Badki. He was a Husaini Sayyad, 
bbm ^ br 1819« and infiuenoed “ the reli- 

^ouB (xmee{)tio»B aind ideals of an incredibly iwga 
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number of human beings.” He was by birth, 
as it were, a Sufi Saint, “ It was an ancient 
practice among the Sufis to seek annihilation in 
one of the Divine attributes which coloured the 
whole of their emstenoe and became its predomi- 
nant feature. The attribute in question involves 
the annihilation of self and tho true rocogiUtioii 
of the everlasting nature of tho Doity.” Tho 
attribute concerned with Haji Waris ’Ali was tho 
name Waris, “one of the ninety-nino names of 
God (as used in the Koran) and indicating that 
after everything else has perished, He alone will 
survive.” Here we have the key to this Saint’s 
Ufe. 

He was initiated into Sufiism by his brother- 
in-law, Haji Sayyad Khodim 'Ali Shah of Luck- 
now, to whoso mantle he succeeded at cloven years 
of ago, and by the ago of fourteen ho hod a nmnber 
of disoiples. At fifteen ho stoi'tod for Mecca, 
and quite in his youth ho become a Darvesh. He 
then travelled for twelve years all over Wcsleni 
Asia, and in Europe to Turkey, llussia and Ger- 
many, but there is no record of the jounioys. In 
Europo he is stud to have been recoived by tho 
Saltan ’Abdu’l-Majid at Constantinople and by 
Bismarck in Berlin. Altogotlier ho made seven 
pilgrimages to Mecca and wandered always, re- 
turning to Dewa permanently only in 18119, when 
80 years of age— a celibate ascetic all his life, which 
lasted till 1906. 

There are many tales and doubtless some logonds 
told of this remarkablo Sufi Saint of our otvn time, 
but the interest in his biographer’s account of 
him lies in tho Sufiism exhibited by Hoji Waris 
'Ali. To describe this, ho enters into a very brief 
history of the Sufis which is worth reading for tho 
novdty of the views expressed. He apparently 
' denies their want of orthodoxy, and tiion he goes on: 

“ Sufiism is really a practical philosophy with an 
ethical side. In order to obtain a roal insight 
into it, it is essential to go through certain oxer* 
oisos and observances. Hence the need for a 
s^itual preceptor or ‘Shaikh’ os tlte Sufis call 
him.” Here the writer {^ves us a remarkable 
footuote s “The word [iSAatjfch] should not be 
mxed up -with the popular oaste-name ”— another 
Instance of the power of the Hindu idea oi caste 
in India, The Hogra^ then desotibes the fall 
of the SMkhs from their otigifial high moral po- 
sition, till they “trade on the oredulity of tho 
popular mind and offer to give you a pa8S|)ort to 
Heaven if you can pledge your faith to themi” 
But all this does not create a bad system, and it 
is contended that in Haji Waris ’Ali one finds 
a man “ who knows God as ho ought to be known.” 

Of tlie three great Sufi sohools in India— the 
Qadirlya, the Otohtiya, ond Naqshbondiya, HaJl 
WmIs ’All belonged to tho first two. “The koy- 
Mte of his system was Divine and Uni vernal Love.” 

” Tho claim that tho eternal order 


of tho luiivorso is based on love. It may, there- 
fore, be sot down that the deeper a man’s 'love of 
God, the greater is his spiritual knowlei^ ia njo. 
portion.” Hero wo have tlie toaohiag of ]^i 
Waris ’Ali. In this doctrine lie become “effaced 
from self,” even to tho point of becoming "efltoed 
from offacement”— tho old Indian Wfad u doc- 
trino of reaching to Nothing, to the Nothing that 
exists as a reality. On his path of progress HaJi 
Waris 'Ali passed through tho several stages of 
spiritual progression till ho reached 
oomploto do|»ndonco on God and tasUmu-ma, 
rosignatiun to his will. 

Unfortunately ho disliked long discourses and 
has loft no syslomatic leaching behind him ; only 
certain precepts and not many of thorn. Hk 
teaching, however, illustrated certain Sufi doc- 
trines 5 God alouo lias u real oxistonoe j every- 
thing else is ‘ non ens,’ ” and “ tho seat of God is 
not Hoavon ; you should look for liim 
yoursulvos," reversing thus tho doctrine, “All is 
God" by iimkiug it, “God is all.” 'The Haji 
had liis own way of publicly admitting applioanta 
to tho Order —ttdmitiing all alike, moii and women 
of every shade of thought and of every religion, 
with a different formula for different faiths, and £e 
encouraged uon-Muslims to follow their own frith 
“ with greater seal and ainoority,” 

His disoiples wuru in two dosses— those who 
oiuliraccd the ascetic life and those who did not, 
wiiilo adopting his doctrine. Of the last doss 
there were very many, oven from distant parts 
of Europo. He was, like all Sufis, practiorily 
accused of heterodoxy, a charge largely based 
on his acooptanco of all religions into his fold. 
At tho samo time, miraculous actions are 
attributed to him. By itis own wish he had 
no successor. 

The great pity of the life of tills great man 
is that ho loft no real “Word" behind him, but 
we are told tliat “ on excellent treatise explaining 
Ids mystic doctrino lias been published by an old 
diidplo {1 in Urdu), Mirza Ibrahim Beg Shrida 
of Lucknow, under the litio of MMufju'l Ishqh 
ft Irahaiat Wariaiya,” Now, tho reason I have 
dealt with this ortiole at length is that it is very 
important for English and European students 
to havo an outboritativo account of modem Su- 
fiism boforo ilieint and I much hope that a correct 
translation of tho treatise will bo forthcoming. 
Tho issue winds up with one of Mr. W. H. Moie* 
land’s oxeellent accounts of early European trade 
In India— this time on tlie operations of the Dutch 
East India Company, from the W. Qeleynsaen 
do Jough Collection in tlie Bublio Record OfBoe 
at the Hague- This oollootion throws invaluable 
“sidelights on life in Agra, 1037-39,” and Mr. 
Moreland’s method has further illuminated it. 

B. 0 Tamm. 
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22. The Brahman and Us Guru. 

(ToU by Him Halvodi ct/nd r&corded by Bhagvj&n Praedd, Nizdmdbdd, Azcmgarh District.) 

There was once a Brahman who was initiated by his Guru, and he asked him to give him 
a Mantra, which none but himself could know. So the Guru whispered the usual Mantra 
into the ear of his disciple and departed. 

Soon after the Brahman went to bathe at Benares, and hearing many other pilgrims 
reciting the same Mantra, he thought that his Guru had deceived him. So he went to him 
and charged him with trickery. The Guru was wroth and said ; 

“ Take this scrap of paper and put it at the root of a Banyan tree and bring me whatever 
you find there.” 

The disciple did as he was ordered, and found a small ball. He brought it to his Guru, 
who said : 

“ Take this to the bazar and sell it ; but Avhoever buys it must give all his wealth in 
exchange.” 

He took it to several shops, but no one Avuuld buy it on such terms. At last he came 
to a goldsmith, who saw that it was of wondrous value and gave all his wealth in exchange 
fw it. When he opened it, the whole of his house was filled with a marvellous l^ht, and the 
king, *bi*n1fing that the moon had come down, went there with his troops. The goldsmith 
was afraid, and buried the ball in the ground ; and when the king saw that the light was 
quenched, he went away. Then the goldsmith called the Brahman and said ‘ : 

“ Take away your ball. I am afraid to keep it any longer.” 

The Brahman went back to the Guru, who said 

“ This is like the Mantra which I gave you. It has wondrous powers, which, none but 
I know. 'Go in peace.” 

The Brahman fell at his feet and worshipped him. 

28. The Biter Bit. 


{Told by Ajudhya Prasdd Dube of Bhonpapur, Benares I^,slstkt.) 

There was once a very poor Brahman, who was sore pressed to marry his daughter. 
Having no means, he decided to go to the Efija and see fr he could make something towards 
the marriage expenses. The porters at the Baja’s gate would not let him enter ; so he ^ed 
them to show him the house of the B&ja’s Pandit. The Pandit was at his prayers ; but when 
he came out and learnt what the Brahman wanted, he said There is no use in your going 
before the Raja unless you con answer the questions he puts. Now what learning do you 
possess 1 ” The Brahman was obliged to admit that he was an ignorant man. So the Pandit 
tffr i d , ” If you cannot say anything else, say, when you are addressed, ‘ Dharm hi jay, Pdp 

hi ehhai ” (».e., ” Victory to Religion and Ruin to Vice.”) 

When they to the court, the Bftja asked the Brahman to recite some verses, and 
am he could say was Dharm hi jay, Pdp hi c^hai.’* The Rftja could understand this, 
which he could never do when his own Pandit spoke ; so he was pleased and gave ^ Brahman 
a thousand rupees. As he was going away, the Pandit asked him for half the gift, ^d when 
he refused, the Pandit went straight to the Rftja and told him what an impostor the Brahman 


was. 


The BMa said nothing : but next day when the Brahmto cwne to boiirt, he gave him a 
scrap of papw and sald^'VTahe this to my Treasurer 
Now on the paper was written-r” Cut off. this raBoal'4n^>:|* • 
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As the Brahman was walking to the Treasury, he met the Pandit, who demanded hig 
share. Said the Ifoahman, “I fear the Treasurer. You go and get this money, and then 
we will divide it. ” T^Tien the Treasurer read the meKsage, ho cut off tlie Pandit’s nose, despite 
all his protestations. Next day, when the Ritja sent again for the Brahman he was surprised 
to see him unhiu't. When he lioard tlie story and sent for (he Pandit, all he could say was 
“ Dham hi jay, Pdp hi chhai” 

So the Raja dismissed the Pandit from his sei-vioe, and appnijded the Brahman Pandit 
in his place, 

24. The Craft of the Barber. 

(ToU by PatidU Ohandrasdiham, ZUh BchfuA. Vum^mn.) 

There was once an old Mahajan who was a widower, blind, <l(!af and lame, and he had 
no son. One day he called his chief agent and said “ I arn very an.xious to marry a gam 
and have an heir. If you can arrange this, I will reward yoii handsomely.” 

Now in that village lived a very cunning barber, t«> whom the agent wont and said, “ H 
you can arrange a wife for the L&laji, you will reeoive two hundrwl rupees, and bo appointed 
also his family barber.” Delighted with this offer, the barber wont to a village some way off, 
where lived a number of Banias. “ There is.” sai<l ho, " a wealthy Mahftjaji udio is my client, 
and I am off to Ujjain to find a bride for him.” lleuringthis, (he Banins began to 
there was a chance of profit, and so they came to hi>n an<l .said “ W'orthy barber ! why 
should we send you to Ujjain ? Perchance the marriuge eau bo arranged nearer home, and 
if you could bring it about, wo would make it worth your whilt*.” 

The barber raised sundry objections, till th(*y gave him a liandsonw? jireaent, when he 
agreed to marry his client to the daughter of one of them. N«i\v h(‘ knew they would be 
asking all sorts of questions about the bridegroom, whi<*h he ef»uld not safely answer. So he 
pretended to be very hungry, and when the women took him insidt* ami began to feed and 
question him, he stuffed his mouth fall of rice, so that lie e</nltl not talk properly. Said one 
woman to him “ How old is the youth 1 ” ” Twenty, twenty, twenty,” said he. “ Does 
he care about seeing nautchos ? ” asked a second. ” Ho sees nobody but himself,” said the 
barber. ” Does he caro for singing f ” asked a third. “ He n(jver listenH to anyone,” said 
the barber. “ Has he a conveyance ? ” asked a fourth. ‘‘ He neviU' moves anywhere without 
a conveyance ” was his reply. 

The barber then loft. When the marriage procession arrived and they saw what the 
brid^oom was like, they seized the barber and cried, “ What a lying rogue you are 1 
But he replied, “ If you think well, yon will find that I never deceived you, When I was 
asked his age, ,I said ” twenty ” three times, which makes sixty. I said he never looked at 
dances or listen^ to singing, by whioh, of course, I meant that ho was blind and deaf, and when 
1 said that he never moved without a conveyance, you might have understood that he was 
lame,” 

But they would not li^n to hie excuses, and drove him and the procession out of their 
village. 

26. The Afflietf on of Devi. 

{Told by JBdm BaJuii and recorded by 8iu Darsan Sinlt, echoolmaeter, Aumi, Pate&pur Dietrieti.) 

There v^ere once a Bania and a Lodha in a oertain village, and neither of them had a ecm. 
So they went to the shrine of Devi, and the Bania vowed that if a son were born hiin, 
he would offer a gold mohvr, and the Lodha promised a buffalo us his offering. In due time 
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by the grace of Devi a son was born to each of them. After the children were named, the 
Baoia and the Lodha went to the shrine with their Mends, beatii^ drums and wftHng menty. 
The Mali, who was the priest of the shrine, thought to himself--“ To-day for certain we shall 
get two valuable offerings.” The Bania went in first, and after making a prayer touched the 
image with a gold mohur. Then he took it up, and coming home to his wife, «aid — “ TViia 
is a blessetl coin. Tie it round the neck of our son, and he will be safe from the attacks of 
demons and the Evil Eye.” 

The liOclha, when he went in, also prayed. Then he tied his bufialo by the neck-rope 
to the image of the goddess and came home. The Mali was we!! pleased, but just as he was 
going to loose the beast, it jumped and made a rush for home, and dragged the image by the 
rope along the ground to the door of the Lodha’s house. Just then Mahadeva came up ahd, 
seeing the goddess in this wretched plight, asked her what had happened. She answered— 
“ This is the result of conferring blessings on the base. The Bania robbed me of the offering, 
and this rascally Indha has Caused me to bo dragged through the thorns and di^aoed.” 
So Mahadeva appeased her, and carried her off to his seat on Mount Eailasa, and there he 
comforted her. 


26 . The Age of Man. 

{ToU by Kdzi Wa^r-vMah and remded by FaizfiMh, ec^oohmter, Bvdam.) 

On the day of Creation Allab. called all creatures into his presence and b^an to allot 
their ages on the earth. First came the 'Ass, and Allah said, “ Thy age shall be forty years.’* 
Next came the Owl, and to him the same age was given. And so with the Dog. Last came 
Man, and to him Allah said, “ Thy age shall be forty years.” 

The Man said—* 0 Almighty Father, Thou hast made me lord of all thy creatures 
and thou host fixed forty years ns the space of my life. In twenty years I shaU gain maturity. 
Twenty years will be spent in acquiring wisdom and knowlei^e. What time is then left 
in which I may do thee service ? ” 

In the meantime the Ass came into the presence of Allah crying bitterly and said ; 
'* 0 Lord, Thou hast given me an age of forty years. To me has been allotted the duty of 
carrying bricks and mortar and the foul raiment of men. My food is only the scraps of dry 
grass I pick up on the wayside, and my master has been allowed to thrash me with a club and 
torment me in various ways. How shall I be able to bear such hardship for the space of forty 
years ? Of thy mercy reduce the spaa of my years.” Allah, said to his PeAkan Lessen 
the age of ihis creature by twenty years and give it to Mdn, who claims that the allotted 
span of his age is too small.” 

Then the Dog came into the Presence and said— “ 0 Lord, Thou hast fixed^my age at 
forty yoan. ami Biou liaat gjoen aa my food dead amimala andtf Bnda of OMrtem and Hie 

leaviagaofmen. My taaineaa ia to Ue awake at night, and by day to mtoh Hie and 

property of my maaler. How oan I paaa aooh a tongth of Hmo in affl^ Ukadtol 
Hioerednoomyago. jmahaaidtoHioPMM»f-“Bediioaaaagoof,ttooi«^^t^ 

yearaandaddtliemtoHinagoofMjan, whoprajaHiatbia liieheinflreaaM. , . i. 

Thon oamo Uio Owi into the. Koaanoo and a^-“Almighty, Ixir4 my ^ h« 
fixed at forty years. But it has been ordain^ that my presence y ^ 

Hence men will ever hate and curse me and abuse me. How can su ^ , 

in thia miaary ! I pray the. ahorton. my lift.” And iM to 

twenty yeara from hie lifo and «id it to,tiiat,(if :SI^:wlioBay8t a age . 

.'■■ftWSSOi; ■, ' ; r':’ ■■ ' 
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Thus the limit oi man’s age was iixed at one hundred years ; and all the animals came 
down to this mortal wcsrld. This is the reason why up to the age of forty years 3fan is a man 
i ndeed» active and vigorous, courageous and vigilant. After t hat, for tho space of twenty 
years he is as an ass, idle and slothful and content with what ho can got. Then for twenty 
years he is as a dog, weak in strength and sharp of tongue. He is easily provoked to anger 
and greedy for everything he sees. After that he acquires the faculties of an owl. His eyes 
become weak and, as his teeth drop, he speaks in a croaking voice. He loses his power of 
hearing and sits silent in the house, blinking at his friends, who hate and curse him and long 
for the day of his death. 

27. The Founding of the Dom Kingdom of Gorakhpur. 

(Told by KhMim Husain, viUage schoolmaaier, DuJhipur, JBenam District.) 

There was once a R&ja in Benares, who had no child, and he grieved much os that 
account. One day a Fakir came to his palace and begged alms. The Rftja gave him much 
money, and when the Fakir asked what boon the Bdja desired in return, the latter said, “ Pray 
that I may have a child.” 

By and by, through God’s gi'aoe, the Eftni had a daughter. The BAja called the Pandits 
to draw her horoscope, and when he asked them to explain it to him, they said, " We cannot 
teU you one thing. ” But on his insisting that they should tell him, they sa id , ” Your daughter 
will marry the son of Raghu tho Dom.” 

The RAja sent at once for the Dom boy and had him exposed in the jungle, which swarmed 
with beasts of prey. As the boy sat alone, the tree above him said, ” Dig here, and you will 
find a treasure.” So he dug there and found an underground palace, filled with tho treasures 
of seven kings. He stayed thei'e for some time and then returned to Benares with an army. 
The RAja, who knew him not, was afraid of his power and gave him his daughter in wedlock. 
On the w edding night the bride discovered that the prophecy had boon fulfilled and that riie 
was the wife of a Dom. So the old RAja drove out his sondndaw, and ho went with his force 
and wealth to Gorakhpur, and there he founded the wcll<known Dom kingdom. 

28. Alexander and the Sea People. 

(Told and recorded by Sheikh Waliulkh, Mulla o/ Sahasuan, Budaun District,) 

When Alexander had subdued all the people of the world, he desired to conquer also the 
people of the sea, and he enquired of Aristotle how this could bo done. Aristotle, alter many 
days* T^ection, came to tho king and said : — ” My advice is this. Have a palace built oh 
the shore of the sea, and collect a party of the loveliest maidens of the earth and make them 
live there, t^t thmn go daily to tho ahoro and sing tho sweetest songs, andl order them to 
treat with the utmost kindness any who come from the sea, be they men, beasts, demcms 
oar ang^.** 

Alexander did as Aristotle advised ; and when tho maidens camo to tho palace, they 
useddaily tositandsingbytheshoMofthesea. One day they suddenly saw a head appearing 
above the surface of the water. As long as they continued to sing, tho head remained above 
the water ; when they ceased, it sank beneath the waves, In appearance it was a« the head 
of an ape. Day by day the head came nearer to the shore. At last, when the sea'man saw 
that there was nought to fear, he come on land and sat beside them. So he came and went 
a9 he pleased and none forbade him. He lived and ate thexe and chose the loveliest of tho 
to stay with him ; and in due course a child was bom to them. And the man of the sea loved 
^ st^deiiriyv and he us^ to dive into the water and bring preoJous stones and jew*^, 
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aB man never saw, from Ixis treasure beheath the waves. He also tauj^t him the speech of 
thepeopleof the sea, and his mother taught him that of the people of the land. And the bo.v 
would often go with his father and visit the kingdom of the sea. 

When Alexander heard what had happened, he came to the palace and rewarded the boy 
and his mother with costly gifts. Then he consulted Aristotle on what was next to be done. 
Aristotle went to the girl and asked her to request her husband to take her king to the kingdom 
of the sea. “ If he refuses,” said Aristotle, “ the king of the land will day thee and fky son.” 
When the man of the sea heard this, he agreed to the order of Alexander. He came next 
day with a boat, and placed in it Alexander, Aristotle, his wife and son. Then the boat sank 
in the water, and they landed in the kingdom of the sea. There he showed them all the 
wonders, and Alexander ordered the boy to write a letter to the king of the sea, which he sent 
by the man of the sea. When the king of the sea saw the boy and read the letter, he whs 
much pleased and told him to bring his king to bis court. 

So Alexander went with the boy to the king of the sea, who received them withtheutmost 
respect and seated Alexander on a throne equal to his ow^, and said to him— “ 0 Alexander I 
You are now my guest. I will do what pleases you. But is the mcome of the land too small 
that you desire tribute from me ? ” Then he said — “ I will give you this little box of wood. 
If you can fill it with anything, I will own that I am bound to give you tribute. If you fail, 

you must return to your kingdom as you came.” 

Alexander returned to the land and told Aristotle to fill the box with something. 

Aristotle put into it all the things which the world contained, but still it romafned empty. 
All the wise men of the earth tried with all their skill to fill the box, but they failed. So 
and Aristotle returned to the king of the sea and admitted that they could not 
fill the box. The ki ng of the sea said— “ Return to your own land and speak not again of 

^Asbewasgoing, Alexander said—" Pray tell me now of what this box is made and how 

it can be filled.” * The king of the sea said—" This box is made of the eye of oovetousness. 
Noujpit but the dust of the grave can fill it,” 

Alexander and Aristotle were abashed and returned to their own land. 

29. The dream of the Sadhu. 

(Toli h]f Chhtl Sink Thakw of Ndrdyawpur, Oawfi^e 
A certain Sadhu was wandering about begging, and reached a village just as a grand 
ff iarr ift g A procession was passing. Seeing the bride and the rejoicings, the Sadhu thought 
to himself " After all, the lot of the married iuan is the best.” And with that he fell adeep 
on the edge of a well. He dreamed that he was married and had a lovely wHe, and that when 
ho called her she came and sat on his bed. Whereupon he cried, “ What iMolenoe to sit on 
my bed,” and gave her a slap in the face. At that moment the Sadhu fell into the well and 
the people had much ado to fish him out with a rope. “ After all,” said the Sadhu. " the 
life of the unmarried man is best.” 

80. The MuDa and the Boors. 


IToU bn Mrdmn Das and recorded by MhmatsMt, eehoohmaier, 

One day a Mulla went to preach in a rude village. “ To-motrow, said he, ^^ean 
Sharif wiU come and you must all fast.” The 

ii.wH next day, when a etray camel a ypuniS ^ . , 

Utus IdBahde^hlm.” The^^^ 

and seeing them eating i»eot, asked them #lmt they meant by it. 

kdled that aoonhdrel Ramzan and are eating him.” Saul the MuUa la hudam ia 
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quvvata iUahi'l Ittlii" (There is no strength or power snvc in God). “ Never mind,” said 
they, “ we killed the brnte La Jiaula with its mother. " The Mnlla gave up teaching them 
their duty as a bad Job. 

81. The Liar tricked. 

{Told by Kedarndth Kayasth and recorded by Jang Bahadur Sinh, Bttaitnagar, Hardoi Dietriet.) 

There was once a man who was a noted liar. One of the villagers happtmed to say that 
his house was too small for his family. 8aid the liar My grandfather’s house was so 
big that it would hold the whole village.” No one replied to this, except an old man, who re- 
marked : — “ My father’s spear was so long that whenever he pleased, he used to pierce the 
clouds with it and cause the rain to fall.” ” And where <lid ho keep such a long spear as 
that,” asked the liar. ” In the house of your gramliather.” was the attswer. 

32. Honesty is the best policy. 

{ToU by M. Dtirga Prrtedd BMrgam, Banda.) 

A Brahman, who had a grown-up daughter, was so hard pressed tt* procure money for 
her marriage that he broke by night into the xialne© of the Raja. Entering a room, he saw 
a box full of jewels, but when he seized it, his conscience reproved him, and ho laid it down. 
He entered another room, where he found more valuables, but again he left them untouched. 
At last he came into a room where the Raja lay asleep on a couch, with a monkey squatting 
on guard with a drawn sword in its hand. Ah soon as the monkey saw the shadow of the 
Brahman fall on the Raja, it raised the sword and would have slain the Raja, had not the 
Brahman seized the weapon and killed it. 

Then the Brahman wrote the following couplet in Sanskrit on tho wall of the room ; — 
Pandita shapru bhalo na murkha hiikdrka 
Bandro nahdapi Rdja Bipra ehonre na rakahita. 

It is better to have a learned man for an enemy than an illiterate man fora friend. 
If a monkey be even a Raja, and a Brahman a thief, they shotihl not bo protected,” 

When the Raja awoke next morning and saw the dead monkey and the verses written 
on the wall, he was amazed and called on all his learned men to interpret the mystery. But 
they failed. So he issued a proclamation that anyone who could explain it should be liberally 
rewarded. At last the Brahman appeared and explained tho matter, and the Rftja dismissed 
him with a royal present. 

88. The tale ot Nobody, 

(Told by Bdm Qharib Chaube.) 

There was once a woman, whose husband went away to a far country, and daring his 
absence she took another man as her lover. Whenever she spoke of this man to her little 
boyi she called him ” No koi ” — “ Mr. Nobody.” After a time the husband returned, and 
he called his child and asked him whether anyone had been visiting his mother in his absenc<r. 
He replied : — “ Na koi used to come.” At which the fool was satisfied . 

Hence they repeat the following verse : — 

Na hoi jdta iha, na hoi dta tha, 

Na hoi god men lehar khddta tko. 

*.e., ” Nobody came and Nobody went : Nobody used to take me on his knee and play 
with me.” 

[The old tale of Outis and the Cyclops, — ^W. Crooks.] 

84. The old woman uid Satan. 

{Told by JibdaiBaJ'idaika of Man, Assamgarh Biatriet, and recorded by Pandit Jadunandan Ldl.) 
An old woman, who was barren and was very anxious to have a child, used to visit ovwcy 
wiseacre whom she heard of. One day, while on her way to another village, she 
sitting by the roadside. Now this old woman was Satan (may he 1^. 
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eton^ '. ) in disguise. The old womau approached Satan and explained her case. Satan 
replied : “ Make water in that well over there, and you will have a child.” The old woman 
said “ I cannot do this, because the water of this weU is used by mankind for drinking 
and bathing.” ” Very well,” said Satan, “ there is no other way : and if you do not do as 
I advise you, you will have neither chick nor ehUd.” At length the old woman yielded to 
Satan’s advice. Wlien she had done so, a terrible flame rose from the well, the glare of which 
mounted to the heavens. Her eyes were dazded and she called to the Almighty to deKver 
her. Then she returned to the old woman who had given her the advice^ but could not see 
her anywhere. To an old man who happened to be standing near she said “ Babaji, where 
is the old woman who was sitting here just now ? ” He laughed and answered “ That 
was not a woman, but His Holiness Hatan himself. He wished to test your htmesiy and 
virtue : and now you will have neither son nor daughter.” 

When the old woman’s husband heard what she had done, he divorced her. She then 
said : — Qaye donon jaMit «e, m idhar ke hue, na ud-har ke hue, “ I have been ruined in this 
world and the next. I am neither on this side nor on that.” 


85. The Pandit and the Rakshasa. 


{Told by Beni MMho Pandit of Eavgdm, Sitapw, and remded by Kmj BiMri W, 

Hargdm School.) 

A B&kshnsa and a H&kshasi onoe lived in a forest near a certain oity. One day the 
B&kshasi said to her husband, “ 1 long for the flesh of a man.” The Bftkshasa promised to 
fetch her some soon, and so went to the court of the Bltja, dressed as a learned Brahman, 
and said .1 will ask a question. If any Pandit of the Court fails to answer it, he must 
die ; and if I fail to answer, I will lull myself.” 

The Bftja agreed, and the Bftkshasa then asked the meaning of the following words 
Na punch Mi m pancJi Si 
Panch Mi aur paTuih Si. 

None of the Pandits could answer this, and the Bftja gave them a week to think ovm; it. 
Only one day remained and still they had not solved the riddle. The BIkshasa used to 
attend the court daily and go homo in the evening. Finally, one of the Pandits, despairing 
of life, followed the B&kshasa and overheard him talking to his wife. Said she : “ You 
have been a long time getting me the flesh of a man, and now there is little hope left.” So 
ho told her about the riddle, and she asked him for the answer. For a long time he would not 
tell her, but at last, when she pressed him hard, he said 

” In the Hindu fortnight there are 15 ^ys. Of these five end in Mi, the Panohami 
(5th), SapUimi (7ih), Ashtami (8th), Nawni (9th) and Dasmt (10th), Five end 
in Si ; the Ekadaei (11th), Jhiddasi (i2th), Triyodaai (13th), Ohatuurdaei (14th) 
and Piirmmtm (full moon day). The five which have neither JIft nor Si for their 
ending are the Partva (let), Dotj (2nd), T(j (3rd), OhatwrAi (4th) and Shaehti 
(6th).” 

'The Pandit, having heard this, returned home, and when the B&kahasa received the 
correct answer, he was confounded and killed himself on the i^ot. The Bftja thw had the 
Bdikshaei put to death. 

, [This story is somewhat on the lines of the English ” Tom Tit Tot ” and Grimm’s 
” Rumpelstiltskin.”— W. Cbochsb.) 


86. How the pious ploughman escaped ddath. 

{ToUby Sayyid JDtdddwBumni, Bemm JMedm , 

■ ’ There was onoe a very! pious tnan whot fell Into poverty ,;anid yas at last to work 

as a ploughman. While at work, he used to keep a <^pjr hi ^ sid® di 

the field, so that hie oould read a line or two to ho came to the end of each furrow. One 
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day an astrologer passed by and said to his comrade This man is doubtless very pioug . 
but if he is not married within a week, he will die.” When the pious man heard this, he was 
dismayed, and having tethered his oxen went about the place, crying, ” For the love of God 
will anyone give me his daughter to wife and save my life. ” For some time none would agree • 
but at last the pious daughter of a merchant oousouted to marry him for the love of God 

So they were married, and in the middle of the night the bridegroom to his 
wife : — ” I have been in such fear of my approaching death that I have not eaten aught 
to-day. Rise and get me some food, lest I die.” So she got up and cooked for him some 
of the wedding rice, and just as it was ready, a beggar came by and asked for alms. The 
pious man, though starving himself, gave him the food, and tho Fakir blessed him in the 
following words : — 

“ May you live a year for evei\y grain of rice you have given me ! ” 

And so it turned out ; for he lived to a great old ago. 

[This story resembles one of the incidents in tho life of Haja Harischandra.— 
W. Cbookb.] 

87. True Love. 

(ToIA by Pandit Ndrdyan Das of Kangra and noonhd by lidm Gharib Chavhe.) 

A woman was walking along the road and saw a man following her. She asked him 
what he wanted, and he said ” T have fallen in love with yon.” She replied .'—“My 
sister, who is much iwettier than I am, is behind me.” So lie went back and saw the sister, 
and lo ! she was very ill-favoured. So he ran back to tho first woman and said “ You lied 
unto me.” And she answered :— ** Nay, you lied unto me. Had you truly loved me, you 
would not have gone after the other.” 

38. How the Pandit was taught to He. 

{Told by M. Gaumhankar Ldl, UnaoJ) 

A Pandit vnm on his way to give a reoitatioa of the sacred Bhdgamta Pmrdm, when he 
met the Kali Yuga or Iron Age on the road, who asked him whither ho was going. When 
the Pandit told him and. asked him to join the audience, ho said ” I care not for such 
meetings ; but if you wish to please mo, tell one good lie in tho course of the service.” 

The Pandit was a very pious man and could not bring himsedf to toll a lie. So, just as 
he was going home, the Kali Yuga in the guise of a dancing girl's musician appeared, and 
w'hen the people asked what such a low fellow as he wanted at a religious service, he said : — 
“ This Pandit of yours owes one of my girla fifty rupees, and he said he would pay me out 
of what he made by this recital.” When the people heard this scandal, many of them ceased 
attending the service, 

/Qianext night Kali Yuga appeared in the guise of a hatcher, with the head of a goat 
under his arm ; and when the audience asked what he wanted, ho said : — ” Your worthy 
Pandit owes me twenty rupees for meat, which ho promised to pay me out of this night’s 
fees, and he also bade me have a goat’s head ready for him when ho left tho service.” With 

this he show^ them the goat’s head, and many, who believed that their Pandit never touched 
meat, left the place. 

The third night there were very few peoplepresent,and Kali Yuga came as a liquor-seller. 
When ihey him why he had come, he replied Your Pandit owes me ten rupees 
for spints OM I have come for it, and I have brought a bottle for him to drink when he goes 
home. When they heard this, they ill left the place. As the Padaslit was going home, KsU 
Yuga said to him It would have been better for you to do as 1 asked you.” The Pandit 

' I will tell as many Ilea as you Uke.” 

■ forth the Pandit beoamc the greatest liar ja the village. 
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THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 

By H. C. ray, M.A. 

origin of tho Indian Alphabet is one of the few problems of Ancient Indian civilization 
that still awaits solution. The absence of any clear proof that India had direct intercourse 
irith the borders of Palestine in the seventh or eighth century b.c., as pointed out by the late 
prof. Hhys Davids, vitiates the generally aco^ted theory of Bhhler that Indian Script was 
derived from the alphabet of the Northern Semites in the sixth or the seventh oentury n.o. 

It was with great interest, therefore, that we read an artdole on this subject by Prof. D. B, 
Bhandarkar, which was written in 1919 and published in three separate |daoes at three 
diffeireint times. (CalcuUa Seview, January 1920, pp. 21-39; ProeeeMtiga and Tnmdelions qf 
ihe First OrUrdal Conference, Vol. II, 1922, pp. 306-318 ; Sir Asutosh Mookerjee's Silver 
Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 494-614.) 

f| ti^,- fl article tends furtiier to discredit the Semitic theory of racigin, for Prof. Bhandarkar 
has adduced numerous facts from Vedio Literature to show that not only the system of numerical 
notation, but also the art of writing letters, was known to the Indiana at least as early 
as 1200 B.O., the latest date assigned to the Bigoeda. Thus shaking the foundations of 
BQhler's theory, Prof. Bhandarkar has suggested a pre-historic origin for the Indian Alphabet. 

As might be expected, the views of Prof. Bhandarkar have received attention and some 
criticism. But so far as is known to me, nobody has ventured to challenge the facts a^ his 
interpretation of them, so far as they pertain to the Vedio period, whereby he has indicated 
that the Indians could write numerical notations and letters at least 600 years brfore the date 
of the famous Moabite stone and other epigraphs (860 b.o.). But exception has been 
taken to his acceptance of certain views and facts, which he has utilised to show the existence 

of writing in India on pre-historic pottery and artifacts. 

In a paper road before the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in the JB0B8,, 
Yol IX Ptot II, Juno 1923, which however appeared in January last, Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda has raised doubts as to the value of this evidence in favour of NeoUthic writing in 
India. Mr. Panchanan Mitra, one of the Honorary Astistant Curators of the Indian Museum, 
while inspecting the pre-historic collections of that Museum, discovered two artifacts inscribed 
with some writing. One of these was a celt of greenish stone found in Assam. The letters 
inscribed on this axc-head bear some resemblance to the five Arabic numerals I, 9, 1, 7, 4 ; 
but when the celt is held upside down they show a remarkable resemblance to t^ pre-historic 
characters of Egypt pubUshed by Dr. Blinders Petrie ; and what is ^ 

connected by one continuous line as in the pre-historic Minoan epigraphs. Mitra was 

for some time in doubt ; but he inclined at last to the view tlmt the was more 

probably in pre-historic characters than Arabic integers. (New Light from Pre-kudom lf^, 
mte 1919 pp. 67-64). Presumably he argued that, if these were Arabic, numer giving 
an English date, why were the integers indicating the day, month a^ ye» not separated 
by anyhyphen or dot, and why were tiiey on the other hand underlined m ^e same manner 
as in some pre-historic epigraphs. This was the view of Mr. Mitra, wh^ ^f. ® ^ ” 

was preparing his lecture on the origin of the Indian alphabet ; and naturally enough, as he 

who h»a made mv roeeM Mr A the pw-hirtoric period m m ^ 

latfon. Staw then TO ate told flat Ifr. M«b>, rftar 

to. xdtoqukhed U. a»oty. A^awaMy he nor itolinee to 

elwnuten look more like AteWo integets. »b » evideot from tlio frto ttot ke metoa o 
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of his theory in liia Pre-historio Arts and Omfts of India (Journal of the Departmml 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. lU, J 920) and in hia paper on PrcJmfori.c WrUing in India 
and Europe (JABB.. Vol. XVII, 1921, No. 4) published long before Mr. Chanda’s oritroism. 
We should, however, add that though Mr. Chanda also shares the view that the letters inscrib. 
ed on the celt are Arabic integers, ho has not yet been able to explain away the presence of 
the nor the absence of hyphens or dot«, which one would naturally expect between 

the integers indicating the day, month, and year, if the letters gave an English date. But 
while Mr. Chanda’s criticism on this inscribed stone has added little to our knowledge on the 
subject, his criticism on the other inscribed stone is quite unconvincing. This is dosoiibed as a 
piece of earthy hematite, rubbed and scraped. It is shapetl like the palm of the right hand 
and is scratched with three letters only and was found in an old Neolithic settlement nsar 
Banobi. Prof. Bhandarkar expressed the following opinion on this stone : — 

“ It is faintly scratched with three letters only, two of which boar a fairly good rosemblanoe 
to those of the BrMvrd Ivpi of the Asoka period. Thosts wore the letters at the ends, on© 
of which was ma and the other to. The middle letter, as it; stood, couM not l)o road for a lou® 
time. Then it occurred to me that the letter to, evidently in a reversed form, and the oth^ 
viz., ma, must remain the same oven when it is reversed. Might not the middle letter similarly 
present a reversed form ? I at once held the noolith before a mirror, and to my agreeable 
Buiprise found that the middle letter came fairly close to the Asokaii i!. As all the letters 
are reversed, the inscription has to be road from right to loft and reads accordingly ma-A-ta.” 

A comparison of those with the Asokan letters on, lltthler’s palttsctgiwphic chart {TafelII\ 
will at once convince any scholar as to the substantial agnrement of the hitters. Mr. Ohaoda 
himself agrees that one of tlio decipherable letters is nivtnw to. Bijt ho objects to the reading 
of one of the letters as ma, because ‘ this type of wa with rste straight and anotlu«r hooked side 
is unknown dsewhore.* But though it is sometimes found that th(t form of certain letteani 
survives to ages separated by millonia, it would be idle to suppose tliat all the letters would 
maintain their form in alphabets, which arc separated by thousands of years. A glance 
the plates of Btihler's paleography will disclose the absurdity of such a view. When we find 
letters changing their forms so fundamentally in a few hundred years, it will bo, I think, 
extremely unreasonable to bo suiprised by the fact that this particular ma shows a less booked 
side than has hitherto been found. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has also utiiistxl the recent discovery uf writing on tho pottery clis> 
covered by Mr. Yazdani in tho excavations of the pro-historic cairns in tho Nizam’s Dominions. 
Mr. Yaasdani has discovered similar letters on the pro-historio pottery in tho Madras Musenm, 
and it has been found that at least five of these marks aro identical with tho letters of the 
earliest Brdhmt script. Mr. Chanda docs not contest the reading of those loiters, but simply 
observes that tho ’ practice of ei’octing megalithio monuments to the dead still survives in 
certain localities in India and in the south no copper or bronzo ago intorvenos between the 
Neolithic and the Iron ages.’ But Mr. Chanda would have added strength to his criticism if he 
had shown that the practice of building this particular typo of calm stUl survives in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, or that the custom prevailed in the historical period in these localities. 
Without these facts his oritioism loses force ; more so, when there are other scholars and 
students of the pro-historic period who would refer them at the latest to 1600 B.o. 

To sum up the recent discussions of the origin of tho Indian Alphabet, we fihd toat Bral 
Bhandarkar has succeeded in further discrediting the Semitic theory of Bfihler, by showing 
that tnritixig was known to the Vedic Aryans long befo^ the time of Mosha, king of, iMh 
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(860 B. 0.). His theory of the pre-historio origin of the Jndian Alphabet is, as is only natural, 
based on more or less debatable materials, We can admit 'with Prof. Das Gupta {JA8B., 
1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 210-212) that unless there is clear evidence ■to show that inscribed stones 
were found in neolithic strata, the value of their evidence is appreciably diTniniabail But 
even if this is granted, and oven if one of the stones were reaUy inscribed ■with Arabic integers, 
as Mr. Mitra now holds, even then the materials brou^t together deserve the serious consider- 
ation of scholars. Thus, though he has not succeeded in finally establishing his theory of 
the pre-historio origin of the Indian Alphabet, it ■will be admitted that he has practically 
shattered the theory of Biihler, which has been for sometime past regarded as unassailable 
by some Indologists. There should now be a further discussion of all the available materials 
poiating to a pre-bistorio origin of the script. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has recently 

drawn the attention of scholars (JB0B8., Vol. IX-, 1923, p. 20) to the fact that Mr. Chanda 
had observed alphabetic forms, resembling some of the BrShmi signs, on the artifacts of the 
Awlian period {Proceedings of the Second OrimUd Conference, p. Iszzvi). This is b^hly 
important, and we hope we shall have farther U^t on this point from Mr. Chanda. 


A FIXED EASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 

Bv Sib RICHARD 0. TEMPLE, Bi. 

(Oontiimed from page 219.) 

IV. 

The Existing Solar Calendar with a fixed Easter and Intercalary Days. 

If, however, every February were given 29 days, the 16th April would always fall on the 
same day of 'the week as New Year’s Day ; smd if the extra day given to February were ■taken 
from December, the year would have ‘the same length as at presen^., December would 
have 30 days and if the last day, 30th December, of the year were made intercalary, 
».e., not counted in the week, made a public holiday, and caUed, say Old. Year’s Day : Then 
every New Year’s Day would fall on the same day of the week ; i.e., every Ist of January 
would fall on 'the same weekday. By ■this plan December wonld cownt only 29 days. All 
that it would be necessary to do would ‘then be to wait until New Yearb Day fads naturally 
in a year on a Sunday (say till 1933)* and make every subseq_uen,t New Year’s Day 

fn-H a-iif ft on Sunday. Then every Easter Sunday would fall on 16'th April, and Easter ■would 
be automatically fixed without any change in the length of the year in r^ation to the course 

of the sun. See Table II. i.. t - vx x 

Such a plan would involve a second intercalary day for Leap Year, which might, for 
reasons above given, be made a public holiday to &11 between 30th September arid Ist 
Ootobor, and be called Leap Year’s Day, or as above suggested, Sanctuary Day. 

This last Scheme appears on the whole to satisfy the requirements with the least possible 
disturbance of existing haWts. 

TABLE n— 1988. 

Lunar-solar Calendar compared with the Existing Solar Calendar in Normal Yeara 


Week Day. 

StLXldftX 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Lunar-Solar. 
Month. Day. 


'Bi-rifliing Solat. 
Month. Day* 


.. January 1 

Jsmuary 1 

.. 2 

2 

3 

3 

.. 4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

.. 7 

. . 7 


Lunar-Solar. 
Month. Day. 

February 1 

3 

■■ 4 ’ 

■, 6 

& 
i ■ 


Existing Solar. 
Month. Day. 

January 29 


Fehiuary 


30 

81 

1 

2 

3 

4 


4 1928 Win ooKuAenoa aa a Sunday but that la a leap Yea*. 
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Table n. — contd. 



Lunar-Solar. 

Esisting-Solar. 

Lunar-Solar. 

Week Day* 


Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. Month, Day 

Sunday 


January 8 

January 

8 

February 8 

Monday 

• •a 


9 


9 

9 

Tuesday 

• • 


10 


10 

10 

Wednesday 

• • 


11 


11 

11 

Thursday 

• e 


12 


12 

12 

Friday 



13 


13 

13 

Saturday 

• • 


14 


14 

14 

Sunday 

• • 


15 


15 

15 

Monday 

• * 


16 


16 

16 

Tuesday 

* * 


17 


17 

17 

Wednesday 

• • 


18 


18 

18 

Thursday 

« • 


19 


19 

1 

19 

Friday 

• * 


20 


20 

20 

Saturday 

• « 


21 


21 

21 

Sunday 

• •a 


22 


22 

22 

Monday 

* e 


23 


23 

23 

Tuesday 

• • 


24 


24 

24 

Wednesday 

a e 


25 


25 

25 

Thursday 

•aa 


26 


26 

26 

Friday 

a • 


27 


27 

27 

Saturday^ 

a*# 


28 


28 

28 

Sunday 


March 

1 

February 

26 

April 1 

Monday 

a a 


2 


27 

12 

Tuesday 

a a 


3 


28 

3 

Wednesday 

a a 


4 

Mai'ch 

1 

4 

Thursday 

a«a 


5 


2 

5 

Friday 

•ea 


6 


3 


Saturday 

a a 


7 


4 

7 


Bizisting-Solax. 
Month. Bay. 
February 6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 

March 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

April 1 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Oidendaiw 


a Leap Tear February 30 wiU make every day after itfaU a dap later in »fce eraakin the exiating. 
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Week Day. Lunar*Solar. Ezislaiig Sdlac. ]4mar>Solar. Existing Solar. 

Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. 


Sunday 

.. March 

22 

March 

Monday 

• a 

23 


Tuesday 

«aa 

24 


Wednesday 


26 


Thursday 

e<e 

26 


Friday 

• • 

27 


Saturday 

- 

28 


Sunday 

... May 

1 

April 

Monday 

e a 

2 


Tuesday 

— 

3 


Wednesday 

««* 

4 


Thursday 


6 


Friday 


6 


Satur^y 


7 


Sunday 

•*« 

8 


Monday 

•*« 

9 

May 

Tuesday 


10 


Wednesday 

•s* 

11 


Thursday 

-» 

12 


Friday 


13 


Saturday 


14 


Sunday 


16 


Monday 

«•># 

16 


Tuesday 


17 


Wednesday 

a • 

18 


Thursday 

a a 

19 


Friday 

a«a 

20 


Saturday 

- 

21 


Sunday 

mm 

22 


Monday 

aa» 

23 


Tuesday 


24 


Wednesday 

•na 

25 


Thursday 

mm 

26 


Friday 


27 


Saturday 


28 


Sunday 

- Joly 

1 

June 

Monday 

— 

2 

. . 

Tuesday 

mm 

3 


Wednesday 

mm 

4 

1 

Thursday 

mm 

6 


Friday 

mm 

6 


Saturday 

'mm 

7 



19 I 

April 22 

April 

16 

20 

23 


17 

21 

24 


18 

22 

26 


19 

23 

26 


20 

24 

27 


21 

25 

28 


22 

23 

June 1 

May 

21 

24 

2 


22 

26 

3 


23 

26 

...4 ■ 


24 

27 

6 


26 

28 

6 

■v‘ ' . 

26 

29 

.7 


27 

30 

8 

• 

28 

1 

9 


29 

2 

10 


30 

3 

11 


31 

4 

12 

June 

1 

5 

13 


2 

6 

14 


3 

7 

16 


4 

8 

16 


6 

9 

17 


6 

10 

18 


7 

11 

19 

_ ' 

8 

12 

20 


9 

13 

21 


10 

14 

22 


11 

16 

28 


12 

16 

24 


13 

17 

26 

' 

14 

18 

26 


16 

19 

27 


■ 16 

20 

28 

■ 

17 

18 

August 1 

JuJy- 

16 

19 

. 2 


17 

20 

•3 


18 

21 

■..4 

' ■ ' * 

19 

22 


' ' 

20 

28 

6 


21 

24 

7 


22 
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TaMe Ur-cmtd. 


1 

1 

Lbnw-Solar. 

Existing S(^. 

lAman<Solar. 

Existing Solar. 


Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Daj. 

Month, 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Sunday 

. . July 

8 

June 

26 

1 August 

8 

July 

23 

M^day 

f • 

9 


26 

T 

1 

9 


24 

Tuesday 

• • 

10 


27 

f 

10 


26 

Wednesday 

« • 

11 


28 

i 

1 

11 


26 

Thiusday 

• • 

12 


29 


12 


27 

Friday 

• • 

13 


30 

i 

13 


28 

Saturday 

• • 

14 

Judy 

1 


14 


29 

' Suniby 

• • 

16 


2 


16 


30 

Monday 

• • 

16 


3 


16 


31 

Tuesday 

* • 

17 


4 


17 

August 

1 

Wednesday 

• a 

18 


6 


18 


2 

Thursday 

a a 

19 


6 


19 


3 

Friday 

a a 

20 


7 


20 


4 

.. Saturday 

a m 

21 


8 


21 


6 

Sunday 

a a 

22 


9 


22 


6 

Monday 

a a 

23 


10 


23 


7 

Tuesday 

a a 

24 


11 


24 


8 

Wednesday 

a a 

26 


12 


26 


9 

Thursday 

a a 

26 


13 


26 


10 

Friday 

a a 

27 


14 


27 


11 

Saturday 

a a 

28 


16 


28 


12 

Sunday 

.. Seziber 

1 

August 

1 

13 1 

S<>ptembtT 

1 September 

10 

Monday 

a a 

2 


14 


2 


11 

Tuesday 

a a 

3 


16 


3 


12 

Wednesday 

a a 

4 


16 


4 


13 

Thursday 

a a 

6 


17 


6 


14 

Friday 

a a 

6 


18 


6 


15 

Saturday 

'• • 

7 


19 


, .7 


16 

Sunday 

• • 

8 


20 


8 


17 

',l Mbnday 

0 a 

9 


21 


9 


18 

; Tuesday 

0 a 

10 


22 


io 


19 

Wednesday 

a a 

11 


23 


11 


20 

Thursday 

«:• 

12 


24 


12 


21 

Fridi^ 

0 * 

18 


26 


13 


22 

.. Saturday 

• <« 

14 


26 1 


14 


23 

Sunday 

a«u 

18 


V 


16 


24 

Monday 

; ea* 

16 


28 




25 

Tuesday 

'a • 

W 


29 


P 


26 

Wednesday 

a a 

18 


80 


P 


27 

IhuKsday 


19 


3l 


P 


28 

;,FVidby 


20 

September 

1 




29 

. . Satoi&y 

V** 



2 

)•# 
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Week Day 

Lunar-Solar. 
Mouth. Day. 

Sunday 

• • 

Sexiber 22 

Monday 

• • 

23 

Tuesday 

• • 

24 

Wednesday 

• « 

26 

Thursday 

• a 

26 

Friday 

• • 

27 

Satui^y 

• • 

28 

Sunday’ 

• • 

October l 

Monday 

• 4 

2 

Tuesday 

« • 

3 

Wednesday 

• • 

4 

Thursday 

• « 

6 

Friday 

* • 

6 

Satur^y 

• e 

7 

Sunday 

• « 

8 

Monday 

« • 

9 

Tuesday 

• « 

10 

Wednesday 

• • 

11 

Thursday 

• • 

12 

Friday 

• • 

13 

Saturday 

« • 

14 

Sunday 

• • 

16 

Monday 

• a 

16 

Tuesday 

• • 

17 

Wednesday 

• • 

13 

Thursday 

• m 

19 


TkMe It-conii. 

lbdstmg<'St)]iair. 
Mouth. Day. 

September 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

October 9 
10 


Iriday 

Satox^y 

Suniday 

Mjonday 

■jjuesday 

Wednesday 

Tbnxada^ 

!Eriday 

Saturday 


liquar.Sblar. EzistiDg Solar. 
Mouth. Day. lubmth. Day. 

September 22 October 1 

23 2 

24 3 

26 4 

26 6 

27 6 

28« 7 


November 


21 

29; 

22 ’ 

30 

23 

31 

2 « 

November*. 1 

25 

2 - 

2%: 

8 ' 

27' 

4i 

28 

K . 


Sunday .. December 1 Decembei a ^ 

Monday .. ^ ® 

Tuesday .. 3 71 ' 

« NeJEtHiay, Saaoluarjr Day^ intiwcatatx 

^ ^ la tb^sdBtuLg daiendar* on acooimt of a^atoy 


November 6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
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Week Day. 

Lunar«Solar. 

Table II — contd. 
Existing Solar 

Thursday 

Month. Day. 

5 

Month. Day. 

8 

Friday 

.. 6 

9 

Satoi^y 

.. 7 

10 

Sunday 

8 

11 

Monday 

9 

12 

. Tuesday 

10 

13 

Wednesday 

11 

14 

Thursday 

12 

15 

Friday 

13 

16 

Saturday 

14 

17 

Sunday 

15 

18 

Monday 

16 

19 

Tuesday 

17 

20 

Wednesday 

18 

21 

Thursday 

19 

22 

Friday 

20 

23 

Saturday 

21 

24 

. Sunday 

22 

25 

Monday 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

24 

27 

Wednesday 

25 

28 

Thursday 

26 

29 

Friday 

27 

30 

' Batur^yS 

.. 28 

31 


CONTBIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LBXIOOUHAPHY. 

SERIES rv. 

Bjt H. a. rose, I.as. (JSaiffed). 

( OorUinued from page 206.) 

iKd ^*i*^M^** ’ revenue-freo (for supplying a shrino with oil for its lamp I B., 

108 ana lo8« 

♦fctt i!*** ** anoinfciujip bride and bridegroom* followed by worship of 

the mne planets and the Tel e&nd, q,v . : Ch., 127. »* » j r 

Tel sand . «- rite in which oil is poured over the beads of a bridal pair by relatives who 

oastasmaUcommtoave^fortheBrahmanjitf^^^^^ : Ch.. 127. 

Telangl: Viburnum foeienai Ch,, 239. 

Tendn ; JHospyroa montana : Sirmdr/App. IV, vi, 

K«)S^ “““ ! •l«o . tune p]s:i»d »t «■ arcboty mMtlng: 8S. 

TMfal; awMght-li«»a,„;_s.n„. Slrmftr. Am IH. 

I»«o™ ™ a Ih^T! *"”* **“ 

b Ua loDV-Sdu (Mandat Utf Taat(a Da* wmM I* n InlataalM, da, an« Saaatda, Dae. Mtt; 
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Thakri :a moasviro of capacity (4 tMkrU^^l patita), but used as a measure of area : 

SS., Beja, 4. 

ThM : a ^ DaoroM but merely placing the person upcm 

whom it is imposed within the mercy : SS., Bashahr., 34 and Jubbal., 23. 

Thalii ; a shoot : SS., Bashahr, 41. . 

Th&nxa t a distribution of dels or ‘ shares * among Brahmans at a wedding : Gloss., 1, 
o 797# 

Th&mba ; a group of villages held by descendants of a oommon ancestor, direct or 

indirect : Comp., 19. 

Thambl : a granary : Mandi, 33. 

Th&ngt S hazelnut, Oorylus columO / : Ch,, 226 and 240. 

Thftretli : an official ; ••BhatwAl ; he carries out the Oh&r’s orders in Bhattiy&t » ! fr« 

garret, ‘ a platform ' : Oh,, 265. 

Tharwftl i Ootnus capiUiUjt i SinnOr, App. IV, v. 

Thehr ; a mound ; Panj. iheh: B., 176. 

Thiarshtt : Tirshu, a small fair ; syn. Sh&nd; Sar&j (Kulu) ; Gloss., I, pp. 440 and 441. 
Thobl ; a carpet ; Ch., 203. 

Thoda s a game played with bows and arrows : Sirmhr, 62. 

TholS,« ThAkri and Solhft: Sirmdr, App. HI. 

Thopla : wheat-cakes : Ch., 189. 

ThSh ; Troot f Ch., 243 : the thumb, in Attock, Attook Gr., p. 113i 

Tlgra*;^appar2y ‘ ’"”906 

over a man’s daughter or sister to disarm his enmity : Gloss., I, p. 

ma: a very good soil: Sh^“;^ApP-J- ^ gj^^^dtu a minor sacrifice: SS. 
Tlkar : a very poor soil : SS., Bnajp, 7. 

Bashahr, 28. 

Tifclddr : a tenant paying cash rental ; Oh., 277. 

Tflof :-Tigra, q.v. 

Tikre ; a kind of sweetmeat : B., 106. 

Tina : sweet pdtis : Ch., 222 and 243. . c!h 237. 

Tlmbar : Xanthoxylon hostile : Simla, S. R.» ' * 

Timur : Dioepuroe nuthrioxylon * home for the third time : Gloss. 

Tiraoja ; the sending for the bride to her husband s home lor 

1, 824. 

Tlita ; squint : Ch., 138. ^ . tw at 

TIrmal : Zanthoxf/lvm alatvm : Sirmfir, App. iv, 

TIrssra • a cess ; see Autariftna ; Ch., 96. 

Tltfl : Bhite ap. Arkbol : Oh., 286. 

Tola ; betrothal by exchange: Ch., 141. 

Tola • of Kold * *■ 1 rupee 3 ro>^ Amntsar. 

Tola.ofgow, ^ ^ „ Perozepur, etc. 

» 1 „ 2 „ elsewhere. 

Tola : 6 tolaa “ I chMtdnk. 

4 ehhitdnke - 1 lw»o- 

A tnftj TkA *■* X ^ 61 ^*/ 

40^ ^ 1 monof 821b8. : Gaj*4tv. 
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Tonobsra : an inooolator : Gloss., I, p. 35(S. Bikatu'r. 

Tong : a round basket ; see Fit4r. 

Topa ; corref^onds to the English gallon. A hath-rakh topa is tho topa measured ■with 
the help of one hand. The cfiarra top% is measured without any aid : D. I. K : the standard 
measure of capacity in Sh4hpur, containing almost exactly 2 standard ma of wheat or 
: — 

4 paropia^ — I topa — 2 sera. .. . 

4 topas *■ 1 pai -> 8 aers. 

10 paia -• 1 man 2 standard mans. 

4 mans ■■ 1 hhaivo&r — 8 standard mans. 

But on the Ohen&b 1 topa contains only 5 aers of wheat, and 4 pais make 1 man 
-26f standard sera-, about Bhora and MiOni 1 topa contains 
only 1| standard sers ; but in the Tappa ildqa of the Salt Range 
1 topa contains 3 sera of wheat and 5 paia make I man— 
standard mana. 

In Muzaffargarh the topa varies in weight from l|to6i 
aera, but its usual weight is about 5 or 6 sers.In Forozepnr the 
topa equals 3 sera pakkd or, among tho Dogars, 4 aera pakba. 
In Hazhra it —4 chobaa, hut is now rercly tisod. 

In Gujarftt : — 4 parojns — 1 ioqm by measure. 

10 iopaa •«« 1 man. 

50 „ — 1 pttnd. 

4 pamU •» 1 vidni. 

1 mdni » English mans. 

The topa however varies in weight from 1} to 3 English a&ra. 

Topi : oap ; topt-lAni, a form of widow remarriage : Ch., 137. 

Topu : a oap, worn by women : SS., Bashahr, 42. 

Tor : Euphorbia Nimlia : Ch., 239. 

Torang : a porridge made of bdOvd, in Kau&war : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Toy© pi. ; hollow foot-hangles : B., 112. Cf. Tarora, and P. D. 1147. 

Totra : a kind of peas : Simla, S. B., zli, 

TotO : a cone, made of parched flour, about a cubit in height and used in the j4«jl form 
of marriage. The maternal uncle of the bride makes 7 of these cones, cuts tho tops off with 
his right hand, and with it touches the back of the fireplace (on tho north), the east, south, 
west and north of the room in that order, and the top of tho door frame : Ch., 167. 

Trakar : a pasture, at a distance from the village but whence tho cattle can be brought 
home at night ; Ch., 27. 

Trangarl : a bridge, temporary or permanent, made of two beams with oross-pieoes ; 
of., Gurflxn : Oh., 12. 

Trebhanl ; a threefold exchange of brides : Comp., 2. Cf. OhobhanJ. 

Trimbal : a wild fig, Eimta ghmeraia : Ch. 240. 

Trltu : pepper, Ewmymua fimbriatm : C!h., 237. 

Tn*am-l-wallma : marriage feast, in Multan j Glossary, 1, 833. 

Tukma : silken thread, worn as an ornament : B., 196. 

Tukrt i a measure containing 4 haaaaa, in some villages, and in others 6, the Boi 
iMgs in Hazara i 10 tuhrfo»i (Mat. 

I 1b the Shabpw Thai j)atw29f isosUsd aad Ibe SciiwapiMHri to be ea^ 
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T(iKi : an inferior kind of tobacco : Sixmiir, 66. 

Tambl : a bottle (?), Simla Hills : Qloss., I, p. 337. 

Tnmbri : MarUa begoniaefolia : Sirm6r, App. IV, v. Also apparently a dim. of Tumbi. 
Tfln g : Bhiis cotinus : Sirmfiur, App. IV, iv, and Ch., 237. 

T nni ; a box ; of., KanjAl : Oh., 208. 

TapkbA : meat stew ; in Kanftwai ; SS., Basbahr, 41. 

Ubthal : a kind of rice : SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Uoh : ? adj., high (caste) ; Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Uda dhalln : a small due on succession to ownership in land : SS., Kunhiar, 9. 
Ugr&hikd : a collector of revenue ; ugrahJdy&t, the circuit of an — ; Oh., 264 and 270. 

Ujdrl : a poor kind of soil : SS., Jubbal, 26. 

Bkdnh : a tree : B., 160. 

Ulanga : see under Hath bhia. 

Umm-us-slbtan : lit., ‘ mother of children,’ infantUe convhlsiQnB ; Ar. eibydn or sttfijfdn- 

‘ boys’; B., 187. 

Ungal : 3 ungala ■■ 1 gira^. 

16 giraha - 1 yard : Gujrftt. 

Ungl : an instrument of iron, with which the hair is parted in front ; used at weddings: 

Ch., 142. .... nvj jiu 

UpSs : the single meal eaten only once a day for 3, 6, 7, 8, 9 ot 13 days after a death 

by the family of the deocaijed : Ch., 164, 169 and 161. 

Utar : North : Ch., 149. 

Utkar : Mal&na, g. v. 

Vakhan : * to be said* : Mandi, 63. 

Vanan : ? things or various things : Mandi, 63. 

Valid : a lot. osoally impartible, and when «> the Inheritanoe of the yonngeet wn; 
in Bangahal (KAngra) ; Comp., 73. 

Venja : bamboo : Mandi, 63. 

Vichoia : a go-between : Comp., 9. 

VingrA : curling ; see under ChOne. 


Wi*tarV!^^«^ obtaining 40 oii* ! in PekUl only SO ««» : 

Wi4ad-l>alUl (probably for shadow ), imaj^naty body. 

’ W» : an irrevooable betrothal, tantamount to a n»^® ' * = W 

of a girl to beatow horeeU in marriage (PeA&wat) . *^'* ** “”■ ' among BiniduK 

Wikdta ! Ut. -a giftby word of mouth’.anirreyooaWelorm efbettotnaimn ng 

Gloss., I, p. 786. 

Wano : (? ddno, Ddnam), tyrant, in Pahftri: Gloss., I, p. 

Waq,appareutly-W4k.g.«.! toMnda enpnort or pledge in ratifi- 

Warenft : a pledge as in umend or aanbhM bhajm, to a . PP 

cation of a botrotiial ; Gloss., I» p. 311 and 884. 
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WfirnS : a wedding ceremony at which a sheep is passed thrice round the heads of the 
pair by the bridegroom’s mother. : Ch., 168. 

Wary& : prisoner’s base: B., 201 

Wasal : onions, Ar. bc^al. B., 192. 

Wat : «sd.g, vegetables ; mt vxilawan, to send a request for Wat, at a betrothal : Qloss., 
p. I, 792. 

Watr sAlch : sending of fresh fruit, etc., by the girl’s father to the boy’s : Gloss., I, p. 792. 

WattA> pur&na : the old standard of weight, in which : — 

2 tolas » 1 sars^Jit 

15 saradhts » 1 ser. Hence the old ser was=to 32 tolas: 

Tarn TAran. 

Wln&lk : a ceremony observed by certain Muhammadan septs in honour of a valiant 
ancestor : B., 136. 

Yat, fern, -ini : giant ; Gilgit: Gloss., I, p. 367. 

Yud •.’"sattu, porridge, in KanAwar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Zaddi baddi : general coivSe for special persons travelling through the State: SS. 
KumhArsaiu, 22. 

Zagat-khAna : vai'ious taxes : Suket, 43. 

ZAkat : {1 ZakAt), a duty levied on every house whiuh produces or sells ginger : SS., 
EnthAr, 8. 

Zakki : »Chaughaiia, mahdrat, q.v, 

Zni : - Ju, q.v. 

KOTTAYAM PLATE OP VIRA^AGHAVA CHAKRAVAETI. 

Bx? K. N. DANIEL, 

{Oontimted from p, 229.) 

IV. Paleographic Evidence. 

Let us now discuss the subject from the Paleographic standpoint. The alphabets employ- 
ed in this document are the Vatteluttu and the Arya-ojuttu or the Grantha. The Yatteluttu 
is otherwise called the Ch§ra PA^cjya alphabet, which was in use throughout KAralatn and 
the country of the PAn^yans ; its characters, however, being limited, many Sanskrit words 
could not be written in it. The South of India, as can bo easily shown, was oolonised by the 
Aryans some centuries antecedent to the Christian era, and oonsoquently Sanskrit oduoation 
in the South must also have begun before tho said ora. Sanskrit education necessarily 
implies the existence of some alphabet other than Vatteluttu and accordingly we find the 
Arya-eluttu alphabet side by side with it, though the Vatteluttu was more commonly 
used* The Arya-eluttu was used in writing Sanskrit books and sometimes in writing the 
Sanskrit words in the Vatteluttu documents. Honoe we find both Vatteluttu and Arya- 
eluttu in this document. 

t. against tm early date from ike Orantha characters.-^^iSx, Venkayya 

hw a^uoedsome pieces of paleographio evidence to prove that this document was 
of tte fourteenth (^tury. « As I have already remarked,” says Mr. Venkayya, « the Vatte* 
iuttu oharMtere of this grant appear to be more modem than those of tho CoclMn plates of 
Bhaskara Ravivannan and of the Tirunelli plates. It may not however be quite safe 
to base any conolusions on the Vatteluttu portion, because no dated inscriptions 
iu that character are published and available for oomparisem. Tho Malayalom por- 
tion clearly shows that the inscription cannot be so dd as the eighth century a. d. The 
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symbols for a, d, at, ka, gha, ia, p, and ya, difier bat slightly from their modem Malayalam 
eqaiTslents. The secondary form of the vowel «, which is added to consonants, is almost 
the same as in modem Malayalam> 1 have compared the Malayalam portion of this inscrip- 
tion with several stone inscriptions from the Western Coast. One of the stones in the Tri- 
vandrum Museum contains a much defaced inscription, dated in T^nllam 239 (a.i>. 1064), 
which begins with some Sanskrit words written in ancient Malayalam or Grantha. The 
alphabet employed in it is much more arohalQ than that of the subjoined grant. The vowel as 
which may be taken as a test letter, and which occurs in tbe Trivandrum inscription, resembles 
tbe corresponding symbol in the Tirun^ plates. {Ini. Ant., Vol XX, plate opposite 
p. 291, line 26). The only three inscriptions known to me, whose oharacteors bear some re- 
semblance to those of the Vira Bftghava plate, are Hos. 266, 269 and 270 of the Govern- 
ment Epigrapbist’s collection for 1895. Of these, the first is dated in EoUam 427 (a.]>. 1262) 
and the last in Saka Samvat 1256, (a.d. 1314). Irom these facts I am led to think that the 
present inscription is much later than the Cochin grant and the Tirunelli plates as well as the 
Trivandrum inscription quoted above.” {Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. IV, p. 293.) 


It is true that the characters, a, d, ka, gha, p and ya, do not diSer much from their modem 
equivalents. This will not prove anything, unless it is shown that the ancient equivalents 
of these characters were different. Mr. Venkayya does not try to prove this, except in the 
case of one of those symbols, viz., at. He saw this character on a stone in the Trivandrum 
Museum and in the Tirunelli plates (line 26). The symbol oi, which we see in line 26 of the 
Tirunelli plates, is indeed quite different from that of the document under consideration. 
We see ♦■hia symbol not only in line 26 {Ai^dyiTOxwkkwm), but also in line 34 {oimpcdt&pTai) 
of the Tirunelli plates, in line 6 of Tin^ Iravi copper plates Iffo. 1 (Aiyanatikatiruvati) and 
in some other inscriptioDS. But there is one thing which Mr. Venkayya did not know : the 
character a> found in the Tirunelli copper plates is Vatfceluttu. The oi of the Vattelutta 
alphabet is, of course, quite different from that of the Arya-eluttu alphabet, which we find in 
the copper plate under consideration. That the symbol ai, which Mr. Venkayya pointed out 
as Grantha, is Vatteluttu cannot be gainsaid. Fide plates showing the Vattcluttu alphabet 
employed in the Ka^yOr inscription of a.i>. 960 and that employed in the Tmmfl^tikkarai 
inscription of Bajoraja I and the BajasSkhara copper plate. {Tmv. Ardh. Smes, Vol. I, p. 


288; Vol. n, p. 10.) 

Owxsidering the great advance the study of epigraphy has made durii^the last 26 years, 
since Mr. Venkayya wrote this article, we should not blame him for his mistake. At thesanm 
it is difficult to understand how he came to make it. There is no other symtel in 
Vattcluttu for oi and there must be some symbol for it in this alphabet, as every a pba t 
U complete for writing the language for which it is intended. Tie character at is also 
necessary to write TamU, of which Vatteluttu was the alphabet. Mr. Venkata ^ awam of 

the fact, as he himself says, “ in Tamil inscriptions - - - -it » general^ ^ 

Sanskrit origin that are written in Gmnffta.” The at which he rrfers to is not used m 

writing a word of Sanskrit origin and the ohar^rs 

Vatteluttu. In those oircumstanoes he ought to have taken it for a Vatt^uttu oharMter. 

Let me point out one other instance in which Mr. Venkayya 

Malayalam alphabet. He read “ (Mndridikahyakalnila’* (lines 20, ® ^ 

say tSt them is no kahya there, but t&ya. Moreover, is 

With aU deference to Mr. Venkayya, a distinguished he- was 

that with so Umited a k^iowledge of the Mab ^ 

hardly qutdified to make a ^ ^ Malavalam charaCtem. 
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Let us now turn to the fact that some of the Arya-eluttu symbols found in this dooument 
do not differ from their modem equivalents. Mi'. Venkayya is quite right when he says: “The 
secondary form of the vowel u, which is added to consonants, is almost the same as in modern 
Malayalam.” But he should have known that this is the case with the Arya>oIuttu of any 
age : (vide plate showing the variations in the Arya-eluttu alphabet). 

Now there are two varieties of Arya-ojuttu — the Malayalam and the Tamil Orantha. 
The Arya-eluttu, therefore, was developed into the Tamil Grantha in the Tamil country, and 
into the Malayalam on the Malabar Coast. Now, in order to trace the development of the 
Grantha into the Malayalam alphabet, we should compare the ancient writings of Trai.iij tti y fi 
with this document. Unfortunately ure have only very few ancient inscriptions-— dated or 
datable — of Malabar available. I have, therefore, taken all the available ancient inscriptions 
in which the Ghrantha characters are used. If we find a fully developed Malayalam character 
in an inscription of the Tamil country, we can b<} sure that it was fully developed in 
Malabar also ; on the other hand if we find an archaic one in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country, we cannot decide that it was not fully developed in Malabar. 

With a view to give the reader as complete an idea as possibk* regarding the development 
of the Arya-eluttu alphabet, I have given a plate, of which a description is necessary. In 
the first column the modern Malayalam characters are given ; in the s<.>cond modern Tamil 
Grantha ; in the third, those of the Vira Baghava plates ; in the fourth, those of the Bftja- 
lakhara plate (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. IT, p. 12. I liavo traced the characters not 
from the facsimile but from the plato itself). In the fifth, those of the TA^u Iravi plates No. I 
(facsimile, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 66, 68) : in the sixth, thostj of the TAi,m Iravi plates Mo. 11 
(facsimile, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 80, 82): in the seventh, those of the Cochin plates of PArkara Iravi 
(facsimile, Jnd. Aitt., Vol. Ill, p. 334) : in the eighth, those of the miscollanooiis inscriptions of 
PArkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 44-47). Those anj all from Malabar. 
In the ninth column the characters of the MArafichataiyan inscription, a.d. 772 (facsimile, 
Sjoigraphia Indka, Vol. VIII, p. 320) arc given ; in the tenth and eleventh, those of the 
NAndivarman Pallavamalla inscriptions of the eighth century (facsimile, Ind. Ant., Vol. VUE, 
pp. 274-277 ; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, pp. .348-352) : in tho twelfth, 
those of the Madras Museum plates of JAtilavarinan, c. eighth century (facsimile, 
Jnd. Ami., Vol. XXII, pp. 70, 71) : in the thirteenth, those of the Tiruparappu copper 
plates; ninth century (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 108) : in the fourteenth, those of 
theHuzur office plates of Karu^tatakkar, a.d. 866 (facsimile, Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 6-9) : in the 
fifteenth, those of the UdeyAndiram plates of Hastimalia, tonth century (facsimile, 8ovJ(h 
Ind^ Ineoripiiona, Vol. II, Part HI, pp. 384, 386) : in the sucteonth, those of the RAjarAj in- 
scriptions, tenth century (facsimile. Ibid., Vol. Ill, Part I. p. 4): in tho seventeenth, those 
of the RAjAndraohAla inscription, A.i). 1012 (facsimile, Epigra^ui Indica, Vol. IX, 232). 

Now let us compare the characters found in those writings. In tho V!ra BAghava copper 
plate we find the following oharaotezs which are almost like their Malayalam symbols, a, i, e, 
h, hh, g, gh, ch, t, n, ?, p, m, y, I, U, v, i, Sr, ah, h, f. Of those wo find e, g, ir, h, in tho 
insoription of a.d. 772 (column 9) : i, hh, g, ch, Hah, t, ?, p, y, 1, 11, v, S, Sr, eh, h, in the eighth 
century insoriptions of NAndivarman Pallavamalla (columns 10, 11) : e, g, i, p, y, I, U, S, Sr, h, 
in the JAtilavorman plates of C. eighth century (column 12) : and k,' g, p, y, v, S, Sr, h, 
m the BAJaAAkara copper plate which is shown to be a very early one (column 4). We 
find all these oharaoteis in these plates exactly as they are in Malayalam. We have gh in 
the eigh^ century Tamil inscriptions of NAndivarman PaUavamalia and JAtllavannan 
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exactly as it is in Tamil Grantha. We do not find in any inscriptions of Malabar, 
except in tho Vira RSighava plate. The symbda for gh in Malayalam and Tamil QmOha are 
almost the same. 

Ih the Vira RS^hava plate we have m twelve times and nvui once. The symbol wiis twice 
written exactly as it is in Malayalam. It is written ten times, and mm once qmte 
diff erently, just as we find in all other insmiptions. 

As for X, it is not Arya-eluttu. This character is not necessary for writing Sanskrit, of 
which Arya-eluttu is tho alphabet. It was, no doubt, taken from Vattduttu and adopted into 
the Malayalam alphabet. The symbol % of our copper plate is not like the Malayaiam ^ but 
like the Yattejiattu x of B&jai€khara and T&nu Iravi TiruvaUa. The symbols d and u are 
added to it, just as in hlalayalam. This character, therefore, was adopted into the Malayalam 
alphabet. No one can, however, say when it was adopted, or whether it was newly adopted, 
by the writer of our copper plate. 

Wo have I in tho Tiruparappu copper plate of the ninth century (column 13). We find 
9 in tho Jatilavarman plates (c. eighth century) and others, almost like ihe Malayalam ». 

As to tho remaining charaoters a and d, we do not find any other inscription in K4ra)am in 
which theso oharactors occur. But we find a symbol for d almost like its modem Malaya* 
lam equivalent in tho inscription of M&rafiohatai^n (column 9). We find a and d in the 
eighth century inscriptions of J&tilavarman and NAndivarman in a slightly different form, 
t.e., almost like their Tamil Grantha equivMents. 

Now let us take the symbol a again. In the plate showmg the early PaUava Grantha 
alphabet of tho seventh contury {Trwu. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p 222), the symbol a is almost 
like tho modern Malayalam a, though all the other characters are far from being 
similar to their modom equivalents. In the Grantha alphabet of the eighth century (ibid,, 
p. 223) tho symbol a is far from being similar to the modem a, but some other characters 
approach thoir modern equivalents. Lastly in the table showing the Grantha 
alphabet of tho last quarter of the eighth century (Ibid., p. 224), the character a by no means 
approaches tho modern a ! but many of the other symbols ate just like their modem 
equivalents. From all this we find that the development of the Grantha alphabet was not 
uniform throughout Southern India. 

So tho argument that the Grantha characters of our copper plate ate too developed 
to be ascribed to any date earlier than the fourteenth century falls to the ground. For we 
find them in the eighth century inscriptions of the Tamil country. 

Bmdence in support of an early date from the Qrcmliha characters.— let us see whether wo 
can arrive at any positive idea regarding the date, from the Grantha charaoters used in 


this plate. 

Tho peculiarity of the symbol ai should be noted. It is written twice with two symbols, 
called pv^li, unlike its modem equivalent. Smee we do not find that character in any other 
inscription, wo cannot say when this gave place to its modem form. , , , , , 

Let us again compare the charaoters of Vira Eaghava’s copper plate with those of other 
plates. The few characters we find in theBAjasIkhara plate are. no doubt, more archaio than 

those of Vira BAghava’s plate. _ _ 

(1) Now oomparethe Vira BIghava plate with the TAiju Iravi plates. InT^vulravit^re 

are only very few Granth^t characters. The characters for comparison aret, r, e, andm. The 

symbols ofTApuIraviis justlikeitsmodem equivalent. Wehaveno^sbutstomthe Vira 

BAghava plate. The symbol s of that s«tt is far from bemg similar to the modern s which we 
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find in the Iravi plates. The symbol r of TApn Iravi i.s decidedly more developed 
than that of our copper plate. There is a bending on the left side which, if extended feiyth**? 
down, makes it like the modem r. Out of the 12 m symbols in our copper plate, two are 
fully developed. We find only tlureo of that character in Tfliyi Iravi, and they are like the 
undeveloped ten of the Vira Raghava copper plate. Taking the wholo into consideration, 
Yira Bfighavais older than T&i:iu Iravi. 

(2) If we compare e, ch, noh, t, r, and s of our plato with those of the Tamil country 
inscriptions of Nandivarman (eighth conturj', column 10), wo shall find those of the latter 
are more developed than those of the former. This is presumptive evidence that Vira 
B&ghava is older than Nandivarman* eighth century. 

(3) The symbol hr in Nandivarman, Jatilavarman, etc,, is uniform and has some resem* 
blanoe to its modern equivalent. But the hr of Vira Rilghava’s plato has no resem* 
blanoe to the modern hr. It is written twice in the Vira Raghava plate, oxaotly in the 

form. This affords presumptive ovidtmeo that our copjKir i>lato is earlier than the 
eighth century. 

Again, oomparing RiljadSkhara with Ndudivarman, the symbols kh, t, dk, and n of the 
latter ore just like their Malayalam (equivalents, wliiie those of R&joi&gkara are arobsio. 
RftjaS@khara, therefore, must he oariior than tho eighth contury. 

la there any eoiience againat an early date from the VatteluUucJtaractera 9 — Now let us turn 
to the Vatteluttu portion of tho copper plato. Though Mr. Vonkayyu has said that it may 
not be quite safe to base any conclusion on tlui Vatteliuttu portion, ho says that “the 
Vatteliilitu oharaotors of this grant appear to bo more modem than those of tho Cochin plates 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman and of tho Tirunelli plates.’* As usual ho does not toll us his grounds. 

I have examined almost all the available ancient VatHuttu inscriptions. Many of 
the ohoraoters are tho same in all of thorn, but there aro differcnccK in a few. Tho sub. 
joined plate shows those characters as they aro written in 23 inscriptions. Tho first column 
shows tho characters of tho Vira Rd>ghava plate; tho second those of tho Tirunelli plates of 
P&rkara Iravi (facsimile, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 2iX}) ; tho third thoso of the Cochin 
plates of Pftrkara Iravi (facsimile, Vol. Ill, p. 334); tho hiurth thoso of tho miscellaneous 
inscriptions of tho same king (facsimile Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 34«46); tho fifth those 
of the R4jaSdkhara copperplate (facsimile, ibid., p. 12. X have traced tho characters &<sn the 
plate itself) ; the sixth, those of tho first sot of tho Kottayam plates of T&^u Iravi, ninth oentury ; 
the seventh, those of the sooond set of tho above (faosimilo of both, ibid., pp. 66>82); the eighth, 
those of the Mfivatattu Matham plate of T&^u Iravi, ninth century (facsimile, *6 id., p. 68, 1 have 
traced the characters from the plato itself) ; the ninth, thoso of tho insoripfwns of 
yan, ei^th oentury (faosimilo, Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 320; Trav, Arch. Series, VcH I, 
p. 286) ; the tenth, those of the Madras Museum plates of J4tilavarman, e. eighth oentui^, 
(facsimile, Indian Antiqmry, Vol. XXII, pp. 70, 71) ; the eleventh, those of the BttmpaJii 
plate, A.®. 978 (faosimUo, Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. IX, p. 286) j the twelfth, those of the 
Parttivapuram inscription of a.d. 923 (plate. Trav. Areh.8es4es, Vol. I,p. 286) ; the thirteenth, 
those of the Kantiyfir inscriptions of 936 a.d, (plato, *m, p. 286) ; the fourteenth, those of 
the KaviyOr inscription of 949 a. 0 . (plato, ibid., p. 288) ; the fifteenth, those of theinaoiiption 
of Rajaraja I, tenth oentury (plate, ibid., p. 288) ; the sixteenth, those of the Bajendia Ohola 
insoription a.d. 1003 (faosimilo, Epigraphia Indica. Vol. V, p. 146) ; the seventeenth, those of 
the KantiyOr insoription of A.D. 1221 (plate, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I); the eighteenth, those 
of tho Chittaral insoription of a.d. 1374 (plate, tWd., p. 296) ; the nineteenth, those of tho 
Niviyakka^am insoription of a.d. 1439 (plato, »m, p. 296) ; the twentieth, tluwo of tho 
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PAliyain platos, a.d. IfiOS {ibid., pp. 6-11) ; the tweuty-first, those of the Parur Ohuroh 

• oription of 1624 a.d. (faosimilo, ibid., p. 300) ;and twenty-second, those of the Miohirw 
Xthtwn plato of a.d. 1770 (facsimile, ibid., p. 300); the twenty-third, those of the Hnzur 
Treasury plates of the tinio of Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. 11, Part 

m, pp. 178-207). 

A mere glance at the accompanying plate, showing the Vatteluttu alphabet of different 

• oriptions, will convinot^ tin* expert reader that Mr. Venkayya is wrong in saying that the 
^^i^luttu chanwh er.s of the doeuiaont under consideration are more modem than those of 
the Cochin plates and of the Tirunolli plates. 

T.ot us coinpaiv the charaoiera of the different inscriptions in the accompanying j^te. 

. .,y vnrie^ ii'H of -r. We find closed and open r symbols in the T4pu Iravi plates 
ninth nentnry ; n ol^^d j in the P«ur u«tip«™ of the ee^nteen* «ntnry: «id 

Topenr in the Miohirai Whom plate of the eighteenth century ^ 

s™ let m take. WefmdaoloeedandMiopen » in the T«*n Hay. plates of the ninth 
TSCnth eLnry, Ohittaral inacription of the fourteenth century, eto , and an w 

^ Xit^'of »«vonteenth century, the P«urin=er.pt.on of the ueyenteenth 

century, Miohirai Nhitham ptota thj, ohuiactet. We 

Let nu look at the rymhol a. ^re^ ^ ^ ^ 

w‘Tte"o«.ri«XitVtha*cfthe Mkrahehaiaiyau inaeription (eoL P). dll 

the yoriotiou of « noodnot 1» eymhoh for (. One fa an adaptation 

H.Halay.l.n.«tr 

of this symbol. It may bo sta variety is seen in four insonptioas 

dudinVfraBttghavaiathatwdhtrro^T^ (d. g, aad the Hu- 

of the tenth century (cola. 12. almost the same form. Another 

Thoto aro tiueo varietw the ajm Ti, aW yariety ia found 

plato No. 3 and in tho inacnptiona of the uayenteen 

only in the eighth century i Mid both ate found in the wyenteenth 

There are two yMiefea of tho aymw a, an 

century inscriptions. , . the T&ij.u Iravi plates of the 

Symbol % is written in two ^ , Ohittaral inscription of the fourteenth 

ninth rentury. One ia in thaE»i.f^P"^^,«„"der which i. in VHa 
century, and Nkytyakkalam maor.pt.M cd the fifteen 

Btghaya’a ia found in aU found in Ttam Irayi of the ninth oent.^. One 

There are two forma of pe and h(® “ ° B^adgkhare, the tenth century 

of ihem, which i, in Vtre Ohir-, «d tho iiftoenih c«. 

hmoriptionof Kayiyte. the century inaoriptton of » •>«> 

tey inaoription of N»y4yakkal«‘n. Theaignre 
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almost identical. The other form is in Parkara Iravi, MaraSchacjiaiyan of the eighth century, 
the Parttivapuram and Mampalji inscriptions of the tenth contur;>'. 

There are five or six varieties of y in the subjoined platt», from which we cannot draw 
any conclusion whatever. 

Evidmee in support of an early datefrotntJ^ VatkluUu ekaracfcrs.—U'.i iw take tho charao- 
ter hi. The symbol Z is quite visible in tho lu of Vira Rilghava, Rajasekhara, and in two 
inscriptions of PArkara Iravi, and is fairly visible in the Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi. Vide 
lu of cols. I, 3, 4 and 5 and hi of cols. 1 and 4, Tho symbol Z in uniform in all inscriptions 
except in the Paliyam plates and tho hliohirai plates (cols. 20, 22). 

Originally lu must have boon a I with sonn^ additional mark, and in course of 
time have changed and lost all rosemblanco to Z, Wo <?au clearly trace tho develop- 
ment. In the Cochin plates of Pflrkara Iravi the udtlitional mark of u, instead of coming 

down through the last lino, ^ , made a bend at tho top and came down 

in another line. This is the only difference betwoen tho Vira Rfighava U and a certain 
variety of the P&rkara lu whioh underwent another changtt, Tim bonding of I gave 


to a sin^ line 




That is tho form in which this charactor appears in other 


inscriptions. None, I hope, will gainsay this, and contend that tiio symbol lu, which has 
no resemblanco whatever with Z, is tho original form, ft is not true with any other symbol 
of the Vatteiuttu alphabet, nor with any symbol of any alphalxst. In all alphabets, as well as 
Vattoluttu, whore the symbols have inflections,, it is invariably made by adding some mark to 
the symbol in its a form. 

Some may argue that though tho symbol Z» of Vira Raghava and RAJasekhara is the 
ori^al form, it does not necessarily follow that tho-so inscriptions aro earlier than all the others, 
in whioh a later form of lu appears. Original forms anil latm* forms may co-oxist for 
some centuries, and therefore an eailior form may be found in a comj[)aratively late inscrip- 
tion. But we should bear in mind that the Vira Rughava plate lias the symliol lu five times and 
Zft once ; all uniformly written. The Rajaa&khara plate has lu twice, and both uniformly written. 
The P&rkara Iravi inscriptious have tho different stages of lu. The chameter U employed 
in the Peruima insoription B of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) Is given in col» 4, which is 
exactly like that of the Vira Raghava plate ; and tho symbol' lu employed twloo in the Tiruk- 
kdtittagam inscription 0. of Parkara Iravi is given in col. 4, in which Z is quite visible as 
in the Vira Raghava plate. But in the same insoription a different lu, as wo find in col. 7, 
is used five times in whioh I is not at all visible. I have read all tho published faflaiTwil A ij 
of the Vattcluttu inscriptions and a very largo number of unpublished inscriptions, and I 
found this lu only in one more inscription, m., that of Maraficlmdaiyan (eighth century) in 
the Tiruklcurraiam temple (No. 480 of the ooUootion of 1917 prtwved in the Madras Office of 
Epigraphy). It is exactly like the Vira Raghava lu. Of the several inscriptions of Marafiohaijlai* 
yan now preserved, we find this original form of lu only in one insoription, and therefore we 
may assume that this form of lu had almost gone out of use dnriTig the days of twai^s- 
eha^aiyan in the eighth century. Nowhere else did I find this original lu. Wo find this 
original form of ht only in five insoriptions, one written at CrangaimreandoneatTirnvBl^ 
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0116 at Perunna, one at Tinikkdtittdoam and one at Eurrdlani. We have one ninth oentnry 
dooTunent and another of the sixth centuiy— 35 big copper plates now preserved in the 
Trivandrum Museum— written at Tiruvalla itself. We do not find in any of them this 
particular form of h, which appears in the Tiruvalla plate of RftjaSIkhara. No scholar will 
contend that aU this is due to mere chance. It, therefore, follows that Vlra B&ghava atiA 
EAjaiSkhara are the earliest and Pfiikara Iravi the next in point of date. Some may point 
to the Paliyam plates and the Parur inscription (cola. 20, 2l). The characters of the Pahyam 
plates (a.d. 1663) are very different from the ancient inscriptions. The symbol I which 
is uniform in all ancient inscriptions has undergone a change in the Paliyam plates. The 
vowel u and is added to I, not as it is in Vattejuttu, but as it is in Malayalam or Grantha. 
The symbol Za of the Miehirai Ma^ham plates (a.d. 1770) is not like that of the Paliyam 
plates (ools. 20, 22). As for the Parur inscription (col. 21), the symbol h, is exactly the 
Tamil lu — vide, the character in the faosinules of the ancient or modem Tamil insoriprions. 
(Tme. Areh. Series, Vol. I, pp. 6-9). The symbol I of Yatteiuttu and Tamil are the same. 
The Tamil alphabet was commonly used in Eeralam during the seventeenth century. The 
writer of the ParOr inscription had to write a ht after a Z. He therefore may have written a 
Tamil h by confusion. Or else he thought it proper to introduce a Tamil ht into riie 
Vatteluttu alphabet. Anyhow none followed him. 

Gondaslon. 

We can now summarize what we have said on the date of the copper plate In i^uesticm. 
We find that there are only four dates which suit the Astronomical requirements given in 
our plate— A.D. 230, 680, 776 and 1320. I don’t think that any one will ascribe to this 
plate so late a date as the fourteenth century, after reading the specimens of Malayalam 
prose of the thirteenth century which I have quoted above. 

Paleography has made it very dear that V!ra Rfi^va is earlier than the eighth century. 
The year 776 is also, therefore, out of the question. 

Now there remain a.d. 230 and 680. It is unquestionably proved on Astronomioal 
grounds that Pfirkara Iravi Varmar was of the sixth century. Among the witnesses of the 
Vlra Raghava plate we do not find the king of the Venpdin&tu ^ko is mentioned in the 
Cochin plates of Plxkara Iravi. H the dynasty of Venpolinftt« was in existence at the 
time of Vira Rfighava, it would have been by no means omitted, seeing that Venpolinfttu 
was a strong Christian centre. Vira Rfighava, therefore, must be earlier than Ptokara Havi 
VirakSrala Chakravartti, who lived during the middb of the first century B.c., is mentioned 
as the great predecessor of Vira Rlighava, but Pfirkara Iravi Varmar does not make mention 
of him. Phrhaps he belonged to a different dynasty or, on account of the great distance of 
time, the naTwa of Vlraklrala Chakravartti was omitted. This also leads us to thi^ that 
Vira R&ghava was older than Pfirkara Iravi Varmar. Vira R&ghava is a pure Sanskrit name, 
but P&rkara Iravi is a Tamilised Sanskrit name, and consequently is of so late a date that, 
the Aryan in the south allowed their names to be Tamilised. Vira Righava, 

therefore, is earlier than Pftrkara Iravi. 

Paleographic evidence, especially that afforded by the character h of Vatteiuttu, also 
leads us to the oonolusion that Vira Rftghava was earlier. The da.te, tifttefotoj. of Vira 
R6^va is March 6, ^ a.d. 
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MOUNT D’ELI. 

In tho issue of this Journal^ for Janimry, 

(pp, 83<5)» Sir Richard Tomplo appcavw to uettt'pl 
almost too readily the view oxproseiod by lilr. K. 
Subramanya Aiyar in his articlii on “ An I'liiiioii- 
fcifiod Territory of Southern India/’ lliat. tho real 
mecuxing of Mount D’Eli is tho Rat IlilU ntid not 
tho Seven Hills. I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Subramanya Aiyar’s explanatiort is ingenious hut 
incorrect, and that Sir Richard Teinx>lo and others 
who have held that tho vurnacuhu nanto for Mount 
D’Eli signiiiod the Sovon Hills need not so e 4 fc:siJy 
abandon that opinion. 

Mr. Subramanya Aiyar admits that in SansUrit i 
works like tho Kcrala^Mdhdimifa rrgiou t^ur- j 
rounding tins hill is called the land of tlio Sovi.‘ji ( 
Hills {Saptaiaila ) ; but ho status liiat tin*. inistaUe j 
arose with the Indian scholiast, wluv <‘oufouudoii j 
the dental I with tho lingual } in traiLScriptiun. | 

appears to mo to bo a gratuitous assumj^tion ; for , 
it is not only in Sanskrit works, whi<?li ini>ro t»r j 
less modem, tliat the hill in question is known | 
as the Sovon Hills, but also in Tamil works of uu- ! 
doubted antiquity, in which this hill is niontionod, { 
the name it boars moans unequivocally the Sovon j 
Hills. Thus in Narrimi, which is one of tho a<;« ! 
knowledged Songam works, \vc Had in lyric No. rihl 
the following passage :~ 

PonpatjiU Konkdnct hfanna-nauiKiff 
^lir kufiram perinuntp \ 

which means *‘ oven if we obtain the Sovun Hills j 
Kunram) sltuato in tho prosporenm turritury j 
of Nannan in golden KoakOna.” Again in Afantth ; 
wdr-Up another woll-kaowiji Sanguin coiU'ctiun, wv ■ 
read in lyric No. 102, Nannan iilardu^varuu t hat is, 1 
“ the Seven Hills of Nannan.” Wo’gathf r from c»lti j 
Sangam works that this Nannan hulfingotl to u | 
minor branch of the 06ra lino (AhandnUru U7 ; I'.vis) I 
and ruled over a territory, Pijli-ntidu (Ptalirrup^ ! 
pattu IV, Epilogue), situated iu Kuukunain, tin* * 


modorii Konkim {Narrinni His chief cities 
wore Kndam hu- pern. vay il {Padfrrup-patiu TV 

iVt.U 15 ; il5Sj’ Viyalftr {Aha- 

nthuUyi «17), and riminhu 356) ; and he 

ownod t wo nJourilHir»s, P/jl Kutiram or Elin Nedu- 
vanii (Xfnr/nu/ :UM, Affdnandrti 152) and Pgli 
Silainl.K ■«»?:« 152). Kiin.i:am, Varai, aud 

Bilurnhii aro wynfuiymK, nn^iwiing mountain. It is 
tlii.s eiil Ktiii.rn.m or ftjiii Noauvarai— the seven 
nmuntuMtiH- Uiat tho Kiiru|)n»n navigators nawif to 
•'all M.Aiut D'Hli. 'riiiw, if tho ovidoaeo of ancient 
Tamil liiornt uro la,', aoooid.xl —aud there is no reason 
wh.v It fiih.iuid not ho —tho i.onu rli in tho European 
Jlmiiit n'i:di haw no conuoxion with efi, the 
Tainil woni ii.r muHhik($ uv *■ rut ”, but it stands for 
tho Ta iiii niiinurul ih.uotiug aoven. In these 
oirtrumsi,oi.'o.s, i,<, ptjri.oM' i.s norvc'd by attempting 
to •^*nu<!i.i 1 ho iiuiiio of tho hill with tho Tamil word 
hir rat , an .Mr. Nuhruniunyu Aiyar hnn done, on the 
rttri'K^'t h Ilf a Htur.v tohl hy a, runitmi'ing poot>ohro* 
uiith r . if KOiu j.arali vi'ly roooiit. flatn. It will bo much 
uoaror t in* fart to luilii f.hut tho poot gave an inge- 
nioii.i t \vi.>t lo till.! uami.i of tho hill to suit the 
osiyonciw^ of hiK miraculouM istory. 

K. 0. Hsisua Aiyab. 


TOOTN-AGUIS. 

I'tir oxataploH of tho iiao of thin term, see ante, 

voiii. .vxvj, p, ooy ; .vxxm, p. aaa. 

\ uiij, ilfiUtiiin ifulif/on, liorivt'K tlio word from 
l*ort. tHtnuvju urul wayn that tlio formation is obe> 
l•>"'^'»t Jloply in jVo/i « and Queriee, vol. 
OXhVI, p, 2.is, howovor, goi*H into tins origin and 
thi'f*,' isi.’i lit:. MO iii,mht that it is dorivcid from Skr. 
tutt/m, hhiii vitriol, Kulj)hMti.i of cupper 

till or li'.'til. 


'I'h*' Mu'liuti Must Hf It uf iidmininlration, Vol. Ill, 
.v.w. 'I'ooitaiii hail : Tootuauf' {ndijn, San.; tuttinSga, 
Marii.; luttisiihjutnu , 'IVl.; stthjuut , Mai.; tuiltindgam , 
Tain.), /.intf epuitor. 


L. M. Amstisy. 


B00K-X0Tl(:i;.S, 


A Mbiaphtbiqob o» My8tio»k, by A. Govxmda* 

OBASTA SVAIUN ( Vedioally Viewed). 

It is impossible in the course of a brief review tr* 
notice in detail the many aspects of inysticistn, 
ae related to other philosophical systems or seiunti- 
fio data, or the various viewpoints of other myslus, 
which have been quoted by tlio author, Homotimos, 
a* oo^derable length, to supiwrt his views and 
sometimes in rbfonoe of thfj gonerut tenets of mys- 
tloism. SufBcoit to' say, tliat tho author has fiUed 
his work with copious extracts from writers, both 
Eastern and Western, fin Mysticism, I»hiIo8*phy 
and l^ligion. flow far there is justifleation fo'' 
the claim which is uutdo throughout tho work tlml 


other rnysiiw (jj'ntcmi*, such as .SufiMsm, oven other 
religious such as CliriHiinnity nnd Buddhism, or 
oihu.T pliiluiiujihicai ilooirinsa Huch as Tao-ism in its 
curliedb ami purifKt, farm, dorii'cirl tlwir inspiration, 
if not tlicir r>rigui. from tho \"crJauta philosophy 
of f lic Upiiiii«had« and of thu Mhagavad Qltft, must 
b« h'fi. hi iho reader himself to judge in each 
particular cainu. But it may int romavkod in general 
that tin iduiin appimrs to ho n iargo one, that it 
ignores th« possibility of indopondent and indigs- 
iiuuH origina of crouds and philosophical syetems, 
and tliat it roats on no very clearly defined evidaxio*. 
it is, inoreovor, a question whether the mystic 
HCii.iit 1ms not been read by the Author into the 
whole V'udanta philosophy of the time of tho Upani* 


Iteprlntea from dJUi/., AprU, 1M4, pit tW-asu. 
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shada and of the Bhagavad-Qit&, down to Shan* ! 
kard>ch&rya> ita most famous exponent. That 
philosophy stands forth as a notable example of 
the many reasoned philosophical attempts, whicdi 
have been made by the human intellect, to resolve 
the many into the One, to get rid by nian,T»a of an 
intellectual tour do Joree of the plurality of objecti- 
vity, manifested to the ordinary organs of percep- 
tion and cognition ; by shutting out, as it were, 
the phenomenal world, including the observer's 
own body, and by concentrating the attention 
inwardly, thus attaining to tlie recognition of the 
unity of tlio human soul with Qod, the anima mmM. 
It should, moreovov, never bo forgotten that the 
V’'odanta philosoplty of Shankar&chdcya divides 
itseit naturally into an esoteric and on exoteric 
conception of tho iJ.*ifcy~~ Param Brahma and A pa.rn.Tw 
Brahma, whore Braiuna is advisedly of neutor 
gender. But tlu (.‘sotiirie, or metaphysical aspect 
is never wliolly divorccul from the exoteric, or 
roliginus aspect. Moreover it is sou^t to prove 
tho whole Vedanta philosophy by means of the 
ordinary iiitelloctual processes, witness the identi* 
licatiott of “ cauHo ’* and “ oft'oet,” and so on. It 
is tiioroforo open to question how far such a philo- 
sophy, based on logical proofs, can be said to be 
tho same as tho outhor's mjrstio interpretation 
of it, an interpretation which elevates Shri Er^ 
into something perilously near a personal Qod. 
Novoriholess, the author's work possesses meuiy 
feaiiu’os of interest to tho general reader and will 
no doubt be welcomed by mystics in all lands as a 
oompondiuin of Mysticism, a faith which univer- 
sally uses one form of expression, namely that 
of transoendontal exaltation of the heart. For 
Mysticism is hosiu] on fait/i in God, and is therefore 
above and beyond proof. In the very opening 
section th(» thrric “fundamentals” of the mystic 
creed are ettsted to bo “ God,” “ sooi ” and ” im- 
mortality.” “ God ” is termed ” Spirit,” and it is 
stated that the mystic requiret God not merely 
as Absoluto, not merely m Personal, but a» a com* 
binarion of botlx the Absolute and the Personal 
Tho mystic, says tho auUior, ” seeks the explication 
of God ; his outpourings are more from the heart 
than of the Iwad or the hand. Hence his aim is 
at tho beauty, (rlipa), side of the Creator, which he 
exprosses from tho beauty analogies of his Creation. 
Tho raystif is tho I^over of God, and ” God is the 
Oover and tiovc.” This is not Vedantism. It 
is pure imagery and apiiarently borrowed from 
dud-ism. The Deity is here very much ea-gwtam 
or possessed of attributes. Again, it is said that 
the mysiio is conoumed with the relation of his 
self or soul with God. That this soul can never 
have existence except by God's existence, and that 
immortidity consists in the union of God sod muI, 
and that tho oflooting of this union is the endeavour 
of tho mystic. .So far this is more or less in beeping 


with Vedanta esoterism. When, however, it is 
claimed that the three states of consciousness, 
namely wakmg, dreaming and sleeping prove that 
there is an ego, a soul, which attaches itself or de- 
taches itself from the objective Universe, we can 
only reply that, however raucli Vedanta is followed 
in this particular, this is not proof, but inference. 
But it is not Vedanta to exalt, as the author does, 
the gwfo (attribute) drumd (bliss) above the other 
gw^as, Mt (being, truth) and ch/it (mind, intelli- 
gence) of the param brahma. It is obviously 
logically false to ascribe, as the Vedanta does, 
any attributes to on attributeless Deity ; the para- 
dox is sought to be resolved by making the 3 punas, 
sac/t-c&uf-dnand as evaosoent or as ineiSable as 
human language can possibly describe them. But 
mysticism when it exalts “God’s bliss,” unoou- 
Boiously perhaps makes a reality of this puno, and 
God becomes sa-punam— a personal God. Here then 
is the parting of the ways between Vedantism pure 
and simple and Mysticism. The latter is seen to 
I bo a development of the former, a development 
I which in the end results in producing a Theism as 
i distinct from a metaphysical doctrine ; a develop- 
meat in process of time, long after the ^tilosophical 
treatises of the Upaoishads and the Bhagavad- 
GItft were composed ; traceable through the Theism 
of the Bhakti poets and tinged in more modem 
times with the erotic imagery of Sufi-iam, which 
far from being a development from Vedantism, 
reacted on the latter, so as to tiansfoim it comple- 
tely and divorce it from its philosophical stand- 
point. Did not the sage Bahva observe sUenco 
when asked to describe the Deity ? Does not 
the mystic speak of Qod as “bridegroom” and 
“ lover ” and dwell on his “ bliss ” and “ beauty" 1 
Hence Vedanta and Mysticism are as the poles 
apart, but such is the self-deceptive nature pf the 
human intelleot that it is possible for tho Mystic 
to claim that “bride-groom,” “lover,” “beauty’* 
and “ bliss ” are purely symbolical terms, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that they are abstract egres- 
sions, which have their root in and are suggested 
by the practical experience of the cognitive faculty 
in the world of being and becoming. 

In the 4th section the author treats of “mystic 
; factors” in the Bhagavad-GItA Bhdkta, which 
j simply means “devotee” is strained to mean 
i “mystic lovcar.” The derivation of E|99a from 
i the roots Ep? and “earth” and .“heaven” 
j smacks of the Pandits. 

In the 5th section spiritual knowledge, which 
; might more appropriately be termed spiiitiial faith, 

' is exalted above objective and subjective knowledge, 
i e., knowledge gained by the ordinai^y senses of 
I perception and knpwledge gained by soieatiflo 
abstraction or dedqbtion from known edentiflo 
data, respectively.. The poeition is necessaiy to 
the idealist sad the dreamer, but it will be fomd 




that, when giving expression to the articles of Ids 
spiritual faith, he seeks to establish hie position by 
unconscious refetenoe to objective and subjective 
(.lata. 

Incidentally it may bo remarked tliul< ilui word 
“ Pandit ” can hardly ineaii “ inystii!." 

In the sixth section it is claimed that by the 
onlorgement of the senses, or by expansion of the 
intellect, or by exaltation of the heart, tho mystic 
is given iueiiable visions of the Keality. It is 
generally supposed that tho exaltation olludud to is 
sufficient to account for the mystic state. For in 
section seven it is stated that by “ inotaphysical 
abstraction ” God is malizcd ” ; tliut is to say 
the first step is to exclude objectivo ixsrcoption or 
cognition. Then, it is statod, by mystical ab> 
straotion,” or, as tho ordinary man would say, by 
exaltation of tho feelings, Qod is "''onjuyod.” 

The 8th section makes large claims fur Knua 
worship as underlying tho belief in tlm Divine in 
all lands. Lillie, whoso work India in primitive 
Cihristianity ” connects the doctrines of tlio Lssouos 
with neO'Buddliism and the latter with ^oivisui, ; 
is referred to by tho Author in this connexion. But ' 
there is no room in Lillie’s scheme fur Kffigik. The 
ascription of the Vedio epithet Kji^qa* black,” | 
or “ dork-hued ” to tho of tho Mohabhuratu 

is fanciful. Kirsi;^ was of Kojput and Western 
Indian origin ivnd had no pluco in tho Vediu Pan- 
theon of Katuro Gods of tho Panjab and Ganges 
Valley. 

Section 9is an attempt to re(x)nciletluiugnusticism 
of Buddhism with tho mystic view, by moans of 
the thesis that Buddlia in his ’’illumination” 
JSnally attained to “blessed ^TirvunA.” But this 
is Edwin Arnold, and no amoimt of word-jiainting 
can reconcile tho essential diffei'onces betwixm a 
negative, a pessimistic ci’cud of quietism, albuii 
charged with the pcrfomanco of charity and g«xrtl 
works, and the pusitivc, optimistic, oillurescuit 
outpourings of the mystic. 

A similar argument applii^ when w'c turn tu 
China and when it is sought to read mysticism into 
Oonfueiasism, the author of which said “do not 
trouble about supersensuous things ; they are mere 
speculations, keep your mind for the prooticalilies 
of life.” 

And again to Tao-ism, which originating as u 
purely philosophical speculation, in which nothing 
was very clearly predicted of “Tao,” degenerated 
into a mass of superstitiooB in combination with 
Shamanism. 

The Mysticism of Sufi-ism is weU*known, but 
it may be remarked that the metaphysical pcinaple 
underiying il>, requiting as it does, the separateneM 
of Ood and the woishipper, has nothing to do with 
the Vedanta principle of adimSta or McaiiffM, and is 
in fact diameteioally opposed to it. It is a fact 
that the metaphysio of tho hkulai school of worship, 


! US oxemplifiod in tho poetical writings of Narasinha 
j Moheto, Akho Bhakata, TukarAma, Ntimdeva 
and others in Westorn India appears to incline 
towards I'liiuism and dvaita-bhdva, or dualism; 
j u pursunai God is iu\uked and too often advaiia- 
: bhdva is directly cunt riidiclc'd by ai.ipcaling tu sucli a 
! God. In fact UiuiUt-i worship in its dovelojuiient 
dcitartod fruui tlu' S’edanta inotaphysic. Indi an 
mysticism iiouco appemw to iio a duvclopment and 
Ethcrvalisatiun of lihnkti'hk&va. 

So ill conclusion it may Ijo said that Mysticism, 

; whichK])euks of God us “ l>rid<>grooin ” and “lover ” 
and nsoH other ntf ributoN for the nirtju^am param 
hrii/oMf or atlributoln.'s Supremo Entity of the 
Vedanta, Ims nfclethetl Him, or siiuli wo say It, un- 
consciously iK'iitaps. >>ut' mtvordielcss fn.lnlly, as far 
as logic is (.•onccrio'd, with umus (attributes) isad 
■ujdiihiti (hmilutions), and that in the Divinity of 
lht> Mystic we ltu\o a Hptritiializcd exaltation of tlie 
upumMi lirafmu of \'odanfu Hirotugi/ and (mtli/d, hut 
not of Vedanta nirtuphn/iit'. uiul ridtjA. 

W. Dodhrex. 

Axsu.ti. JtUi'ouT ms KrmitAPHv vor tuk Ykab 

lU21-2:2; Hntxn'intundcnt, Government X*ross, 

Madru.s. lUSit. 

Iteverul interesting records were discovemd and 
! (.'.xauiined during the your by the Ashistant Superin- 
! lendoiit for .I'lpigmidiy, t he trarliifsl being a Sanskrit 
i inmiriptiou of the N'ala kings, engraved la archaic 
'IVlugu citanudei'H of about i he fifth century of tho 
i Christian ern. The .Nulits linv<> hitherto been 
j known us the iruditioiiul «uteuik‘H of the western 
: Cihahikyas. and ti.s ituvin;.' Issm defeated by Kirti- 
! vii rman 1 . 'I’he y a ppiufutt I y Utluii gci i to l lie Kalinga 
! country, tlmugli Fleet located them in tho Konkan 
I (luring Mie dtli 4>entury A.i>. \ eopjsw-plHto con- 

' taining a record of tho enrly Uusleru Clutlukya 
king iudra Uhattrmiku, is important us proving, in 
su|terHussioii of previous views, that this king 
actually uhettitdud the tiirone and reigned for seven 
days. The short diu'ation of his rulo is accounted 
for by the attack made upon him by king Indra- 
vonnan of the Qanga dynasty of Kulinganagara 
and his uliies. Tho record is concerned with the 
grant of a village, proimbty in tlie Kistuu distriot, 
to oorlaiu Brahmans and other persons, whose sur- 
names end in hoyu-~probttb!y a Frakrit form of 
bhogika. It isiiotoworthy tiiat although there ore no 
Bn^mans in this area to-day, who bear this title of 
boyot the worddoesoccur iuuertain modem Brahman 
names in Kashmir. -Imong many reeorde of ICulot- 
toaga-Cbob l,deeipbored during tho year, is one 
stating that a captain in a certain regiment pie- 
seated some of the women of his family as dtvdradi- 
year for lervioe in a tempb, after branding them with 
the trjsid (trident) in token of their being set epett 
to the Bttrvioa of the god. This provestba* at the 
dau« of the record this olaw of detMidarsf ooottpied 
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ftTi honourable position and had not declined in 
■odal esteem to the position which they now hold- 
In another record of the same reign some of these 
women are stated to have been forcibly removed 
fronx the tomplo to the king’s household, but, on a 
representation being made to the king, he ordered I 
tiieir return to the slielter of the temple. * 

A sidelight on criminal justice is furnished by an ! 
inscription of Vikrama'Choladeva, which records j 
that a man charged with accidental homicide was 
sentonced to keop a lamp burning at his own expense 
in a temple of Siva for the benefit of the spirit of 
the deceased. Several inscriptions of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings mention various duos and taxes realised 
from tho villogos, including dues paid to the village 
watchman, taxes on garden lauds, oil-mills, and 
and pay for tho military commander and for 
the royal mossongor. Another interesting document 
of the reign of tho Karnata king Sriranga II contains 
an agroomont by the people of a »od« (district) 
to allow certain privileges to three classes of artisans, 
blacksmitlis, goldsmiths and carpenters. 

The Report ends with un interesting discussion 
of tho position of the ancient South Indian temple 
in the oorporato life of the community, os depicted 
in tlio inscriptions, and with notes on village irriga- 
tion, the flfctno of the village, and the braJima^ihana 
or Bredunan assembly-hall at Uttamasola-sola- 
Ohaturvodi-mangalam. Many other details of in- 
terest are included in tho Report. 

S. M. EnWABoas. 

StrpPUSMBNl'ABV CaXAIOOUH op IKK 001»S IK IHB 
iMDiAM Museum Coisr Cabxket. Non-Muham- 
madan Series, Vol. I., by B. B. Bidyabinod, 
Assistant Curator, (Joverrunent of India, Calcutta, 
192.3. 

I have b(H»u through this valuable publication 
and tlie lh«t point that strikes me on perusing it is 
the enormous advance in the knowledge of Indiaa 
Numismatics and history in recent years that has 
mfiflft such a work iJossible. The writer hM had 
at his hand an important set of numi smatie 

NOTES AND 

A FOLK STORY. 

Mr. M. Govindarajulu of Hyderabad recently 
sent to this Journal the following example of a 
folk-story current in that State. 

“A certain oUmonger (T^U) owned a bullock 
which strayed one day into the eomiwund of the 
KM , The latter, who was very angry, pronomoed 
a judgment on tlu> oilman, which is embodied in the 
following verso 

cJfS" 


osdubitB At Cdloutta of whioh tho Indi&ix Musoutn 
may well be proud, and he has made such use of the 
research at his disposed as to bring before antiquarian 
readers the contents of hitherto imcatalogued 
exhibits in a manner which cannot but content 
them. I have noticed slips in printing here and 
there, but nothing that would mislead the 
, enquirer. The author is to be congratulated. 

I The collection catalogued covers a wide range 
I of subjects. Punch-marked, Baotrian and Tndo- 
Greek, Indo-Parthian, Kushan, Gupta, hla- 
h&kshatrapa, Troikdtoke, Maukhor! and Yardhan 
kings and emperors are all represented. The 
Catalogue then turns to Tribal Coins : Mdlava, N&ga 
of Narwar, Yaudhe3^, Km^inda, Bd.j&s and Satrapas 
of Mathurft, and of Ylrasena, a king in the Qangetio 
Doab. Next there are coins of Northern India : 
Andhra, Audambara, Ayodhydr, Sosam, Taxila, 
Mitra of Pafich^ and Kosala, Achyuta of Ahich- 
ohhatrft. And after them Indo-Sassanian, including 
Mihirakula, Bhojadeva of Kanauj and other types, 
Hindu Kings of Ohind (Kabul), i&laohuri of P&hdla, 
Ohandella of Jejakabhukti, Tomara of Ajmir 
and Delhi, Bd,thor of Kanauj, Narvarand Ko^ 
There is a fine list from Kashmir, commencing 
with Toramfboa, and of Kdngrd>, Nepal, Assam 
and Mithila. Southindian coins follow with several 
from the now-forgotten Nfiyaka Kingdom of 
Ikkeri, which loomed so large in the eyes of the 
1 7th cantury European travellers. These ai*e fol- 
lowed by coins from Arakan, of which the Burmese 
legend is apparently not read, end this is a pity. 
Pinedly, afew coins from Native States and Portu- 
guese India wind up the catalogue. 

The mere enumeration of dynasties and localities 
thus given shows the- width of reading and research 
necessary to make up anything like on actseptablo 
catalogue, suid I am impressed by the care bestowed 
on this one. The not infrequent remark opposite 
the name of a monarch, “ New King shows how 
valuable the collection is to the historian. 

B. C. Tsimv. 


queries. 

or LM kitab me? nikda yunt— 

“Tail bafi pUa liyftn ? 

Ehiiayfi khal, haafisra aaofi 

Bail ka bail I pandra rupaye daflfi I ” 

‘ It is written in tha Red Book Why, O Tail, 
did you foster the bidlook 1 You fed it weU with 
oil^oake and fattened it. BnUoofc of a buUook, I fine 
you Rs. 15-* 

“ The was thus ^d Rs. 16 and his buUook 

confiscated by the Kteli who, however, subw- 
quenriy i*- darned at the loss, and 

ieatingtbat henri^t have to pay the value of the 
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bullock as well as a fine for lorfng it, the KazI 
promptly revoked his judgment.” 

It to me that Mr. Qovindarajulu’s contri- 

bution is a garbled version, or possibly a local vnri- ! 
ant, of a well-known proverbial saying in Northorn j 
India, which is quoted twice by Risley in his Poopli 
of India (pp. 101 and App. I, xadv) and run 
as follows 

“ The oilman’s bullock on ono occasion 
took to fighting s and the owner was sued Ixjfort 
the for damages. The Bed-Book (i. c., th«- 
K&z!) up and spake ‘ Oilman, what made tho os 
t It was tho oilcake you gave him; so 1 
must have the ox and a fine Into tlie bargain.” 

The whole story embodies tho popular opinion 
that the Kazt’s judgment is a synonym for injus- 
tice, and that tho injustice is specially noticeabk* 
whenever a Hindu is liaulod before him. Thom art- 
other proverbs about tho Kazi which all point to 
the same belief, notably that which rune s— 

“ When the KAzi’s bitch died, the whole town wb» 
at tho funeral ; when the H&zi himself died, not a 
soul followed his coffin.” That those proverbial 
sayings and popular fables rest upon o solid founda- 
tion of fact and experience becomes clour wlion we ■ 
read books like Professor Jadunath Sarkar’a Muffhal 
Administration- Ho points out tliat thoKazisof Mu- . 
ghal days were notorioudy corrupt. Every provincial 
capital had its local Kazl, wiio was appointed bj , 
tho chief Kkzl ; and those posts wore froquontlj J 
given for bribes. Oonaequontly the Kftzi’s depart - 
became a byword and a reproach in Mughal ! 
days. Tho popular judgment is orystallisod in the ! 
common saying : — i 

“ To trust a Kflai is to court misfortune.” ! 

8. M. EDwaxDSB. \ 

ISWDRTH INDIAN PROVERBS, | 

The following proverbs, ourront aiming thu i 
lower daasos in Northern India, wore coUootcjU j 
by Pandit Gharib Chaubo for tho informa- | 

tion of the late Dr. W. Orooko, CJ.E., and ! 
have not been published before. It would lx*, j 
iatetesting to laxow whether similar sayings art* 
in vogue in other parts of India. 

1, Auoat ddar nd karai^ jdt na dijei haH 
Ye don kaise jiyen, jdchak au grihasL 

“If the Adrd nahehaira does iu»i bring 
rain at the beginning of the monsoon, 
and the Hast nakshatra does not brlnfK 
rain at the end, how are tho beggar and 
the farmer to livo t ” 

Applied to the beggar, the lines mean that 
n pVflfl the rich man speaks kindly to him wlion 
he comes and gives him something whoix ht* 
goes, the beggar cannot live. 

2. Pond pah4r he jo Jutr jotai, siUhan pahir niya 

rdwai^ 

Kohai Qhdgh toe ti?ion bhakna^ bojh Uye jo 
ganjoaio 

“Ghftgh says that these throe are fools; 
he who ' lovfjbB with sandals on, he who 


woods gi'ass witii trousers on, and he who 
Kings with a load on his head."’ 

3. Age kai kheti dge dge 

Pdchho kai khetf, karma hhdgc. 

If you sow your seod. betimes in the 
rainy season, you will have the chaace 
of a good liarveat • hut if you sow late, 
i>nly goodfortuuo oaii soeurc you a liarvoat/* 
Much I ho rtanio i<3oa i.s expi’ossoil iu tho proverb, 
Te.mh Kdiik^ Tin Asdrh^ inf‘uiiing that in Katik 
Ihopo aro thirteen days fur sowing, but in Asdrh 
4*ni>' throt!. I’hoso wh«» miss the opportunity 
will ruo it. 

•I, Oi hit u tjdhen dhtih Ulddh^^jt 
.Ut/id/(td kodo atiheh, 

li you want a good wiieat crop, plough 
doop and 4;losii ; if you want u good rice 
4Ti.»p, plotipli your furrowB rather wide ; 
if y*iu \vi«it koUfj (‘ropw. wtuid out all the 
gniHw (jurofulli . 

5. TiiortiljtAihn tliomi holus umh kai bdmlhik dfi ; 
bJiiH pnrjo a/tna nn hokfaUs Ohtljh kv diha gdrt, 
i*lougii iitllo, How liith). but raise the 
hold ifouudair iff higli. If t»veu bo your 
are afchusf? ( iiitlgh/’ 

U, t/i kar blgaral mdti 
Tnhur bigural bdruho 

is*\n “ He whose huHiucss fails in A$drh, will 
have no busiuo.^H thx*oughout the twelve- 
inoiith.“ 

7. (Jhhoi burd khxr kdlth : 
sfdttal kartn biytik : 

Mtkjh wd# hitrjoiUis 
Kabahiut na karln hindh* 

i.f., all the gnwH tu tho Holri, marry in 

a deceut family, ploujidt your Ciolds in the 
mouth of Mdgh^ iititi you will never need 
to puri'huMu grain/' 

S. Ohil tiUil bint kuddri kui, 
iiaittii kf! holui ndri 
./o haihsi kr ttidngni dtlmd, 

J ttnoh kdm 71 ikihnd, 

A loose haui.Uo to Hpade, accosting 
womoit with a Hudto, and demandmg 
money from u doUtor with a smile ; these 
throe are ovil tiling", “ 

The ecdl<K!tii»n emds with a caste -proverb. 

0. CkdrijAni kai PdnfiP 6/ia{d; 

Jokare duoai chttaUis kaid. 

Ohuguli khdy ks banhd deh 
Zdmin ho kv* rkkurd dt*h. 

ir., “Tho PAudo (UrahitiiirriS) of ChAr PAni 
(near Gorakhpur) are curious people. Tliey 
know thirty-six tricks. By bat*k-bitmg 
they get a man int^ trouble, and by stand- 
ing flceuriiy for the same man, in return 
for money, thi^y get him reioa«€5d/’ 

Apparently tho PAndo Brolimau does not stand 
high in popular estimation. 


8. ML SnwiJSDKS, 
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Saubhanagara—Siimo as dAlvapura. 

l&aukara-kshetra— iJamc as §tikara-kshetta. 

Saundatti— Same tw SugandhavartL 

Saurtsiti^Thc PcmnsuU rf Q«zerat „ Kathtowad. tl. Sytaatenad Ptoteay. Th. 

*0 „ppW to the countoy from Sindh or tie Mua to B.«»ch : that ia, 
Gnamt Cutoh and Adi, oh. 13). Samtjya was a of 

&n^hti-a (JdiP., 1873, p. 106). Its capital was Balahhl {IkMmtncImita,^ 6). 
It was tovorml by the batoaps nnd® Atoka and the Mantya kings, then hy the Sah 
^s tho bmt century n.o. to the third century in, sud after thL by tte 

^patos under the GuptM of Kanouj. Under the Gupta emperors its oapitri was 
BtoanasAih moduin Banthali, hefae Balahhl became Ha oapitaL According to local 
^itioniMiavapm-oin^thiawar was the place where Erishaa was married to 
Bukiaini, Ki'ishnti met his death at Prabhftsa Patan near VerawaL 

Siven by the Jainas to the town of MathmA (UttarMliywymi in 
SBE., aLV, 1 12). The Jaina Tirthankara Arishtanemi or NeminAiiia was bom at this 
place and he died on the Summit of Mount Girnai {Zal^ SHtra in the Saored Books of the 
East, Vol. XXII, p, 276). But according to the JphdIa8dgara,Si3Biix>& work, Saur^ura and 
Mathura are two different towns. Sauri, who succeeded his father §6ra, HT»g of MathurA> 
removed hia capital to a newly built city named jSauxipurf, while his younger brother 
Suvira remained at MathurA. 


Sauryapura— Sumo as Aaurlpura. 

Sauvifa-^-It hus been idfmtiiied by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces of Guze* 
rat w^hich muh Badari of tho Buddhist period, at the head of the Gulf of Kambay (Aw. Geo., 
p. 49/), hauviiu was thciSophir or Ophir (q.v.) of the Bihle(butsee SutpAraka) and Sovira 
of the MUifula Pafilia (HBE., Vol. XXXVI, p, 269) where it is described as a seaport. 
According to another writer, Sauvira was situated between the IndusandtheJhrium, hence 
it wa.s ealhrd Sindhu-Kauvim (Mhh., Bhishma, ch. 9 ; EdmAyana, Adi, oh. 13). TheSotwi^ 
jaya Md/uUwyii pinees it in Sindhu or Sindh. It appears from the AgniPvirdiyi (oh. 200) 
that the river DevikA and from Biidgamia P., (v. 10) the river Ikshumati flowed through 
Sau virn. I)r. Rhys Davids places Sauvira in his Map to the north of Kathiawar and along 
the Gulf of Cuteh (Buddhist India, Mjsip facing, p 320, eiaiBhdgavaiat V, ch. 10; !> oh. 10, Vj| 
36). Alberuni ident ifies it with Multan and Jahiawar (Alberuwi’s India, Vol I, pp. 300, 302 ; 
see also SBE., XIV , p. 148 note). See DevlkA. Bomka or Borova was the capital of Sau- 
vfira (JdMca, Cam. Ed„ Vol. HI, p. 280 ; MUta Jdtaka). But theseidentifioationsare doubt- 
ful. In tho MdTkn^d. P. (ch. 67) Sindhu and Sauvira have been placed in the northern part 
of India, and mentioned along with GAndhAra, Madia, etc., Bapson says that the two parts 
of the coinpf ’und wortl Sindhu-Sau vlra are often used separately as names having nearly the 
same meaning, and he identifies it vrith the modem provinces of Sindh (Anoierd India, 
p. 168). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji says that Sindhu-Sau^a like AkarAvanti ate usually 
found together. Sindhu is the modorn Sindh and Sauvira may have been part of Upper 
Sindh, the capital of which was DAttAmitri (Early Hist. <(f Ghyarat, p. 36), perhaps from 
DAttAmitra (Demetrius), king of Sauvira (Mbh., Adi, dbi. 141). Theidentifioation of 
Sauvira by Alberuni with Multan and Jahrawar seems to be ooireet. 

dekft—The country of Jbajpur, south-east of Ajmir (MoOrindte’s A^cieni India as desoHb^ 
by Msn^slhenes and Arrian, p. 138note). .But theMoAd&Admto ^bhA, oh. 81) places it to 

the south of the Charmaqivatt (Chambal) and north of Avanfl (Ujin) j it can therefore be 

.4 



identified with North Malwa. It wus conquered by fcsahadova, ono of the Pandavas, with 
Apara Seka which was evidently on the south of Scka. 

Semulapura— 1. Semah, near Sambhalpur (Taverniers Travch, Ball’s ed., II, oh. 13). 
2. Sainbalaka of Ptolemy, on the river Koil, in the District of Palamuiu the Chota.Nagpur 
division, in Bihar, celebrated for its diamond mines. It is the Soumelpour of Tavernier. 

SemuUa — Chaul (Bhandai'kar’s Hist, of the Dckkan, sec. viii). 

Senakhapdasela— Kandy (Bishop Oopleston's Buddhism m Mayadha and Ceyim, p. 236), 
For the tiansfer of the tooth-relic from Anuradhapxu’a, .see Mutn Coomara Swamy’s 
Ddthdmmsa, Intro,, XIX. 

Serendvipar— Ceylon. 

deshadri— See Trimala and Tripadl. It is also called ^athdchala. 

Setavyd— -To-wai of Pa Hiau. It ha.s been identified by Pr(tf. Rh>s .Davids with Satiabia 
(Indian Buddhism, p. 72 ; Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, pjt. 8S, \W1). Mr. Vest 
identifies it with Basedila, 17 miles from Sahot-Mahet and six from Balarjunpur (JRAB., 
1903, p. 513). It was the birthplace of Kasyupa Buddha.. 

Setikd — ^Ayodhya, (Oudh). Setikfi, is evidently a coiTujitian of Saketu. 

Setubandha—Adam’s Bridge between India and Ceylon, said to have been built by Rdma 
with the assistance of Sugrlva for crossing o\ or to La ukfi . The i.slan«i of liamesvaram 
is the first link in the chain of islets forming the Atlam s J^i’itlg(^ The island contains the 
celebrated temple of Ramesvaran&tha, one of the twelvt? great Lihgns of Mahddeva, said to 
have been established by Rumachaudm on his ^vay to Ijthkd (fimi Pimiria, I, eh. 38, and 
Lanka, ch. 22). Ramesvara is also tiulleil Wahgninatlrthu (Bp. hid.. Vol. I,p.368). 

SeunadeSa—Thc name of the region extending from Xusik to Ih'vagii i in i hc Deccan. Its 
capital was Dovagiri or Daulatabad (Dr. Blmndurkttr's Bnrly Ulshry of thn JJekkan, sec. 
xiv). The towii of Seunapura wa.s founded by vSeunachandra 1 the. Mava dynasty, 

Shadarahya — Nandi was cursed by fiiva to become .a stoiu^ ; Ins M(,'i!or<lingly became a 
mountain called Nandi-durga or Nandidroog (CSurrott’s Clnss. Die., s.v. Nandt). Viahp.n 
interceded on his behalf and Siva ordered (Juagfl who was within his nmttwl hair to fall on 
the mountain and to wash away th(i fault of Xandt (thts rWar PiilAr rises in Nandic'lroc^). 
Qafiga replied that if she would descend on earth, she wisliml tlnit ftivii ami Vi 8 h] 5 U should 
have their shrines on the banks of tJie river, m that sh(^ might run bet ween them to the sea. 
The request was granted. Siva came to Kafichipura, where ho was (.wtabllshod by six Rishis. 
There is a temple of Vishgiu at Vellore on the opposite bank of the river PAlllr. The waste 
country in which these six Rishis dwelt was called Shadarai,)yit or “six wildernesses,” 
which in Tamil was called Aru-cadu, which in popular language is culled Arcot. But 
Areadu is a Tamil compound of Al or Ar, the banyan tree, and Cadu a forest (see Wilson’s 
Mack&rme Cdledion, p. 50). See yapyebvant. 

Shashtht — The island Salsette, about 10 miles to the nortli of .Bombaj*. It was originally 
a stronghold of Buddhism and subsequently of Saivlsm as evidenced by the five groups of 
oaves Kanheri, eto., contained therein (Da Cunha’s Hist, of Chual and Bassein, p. 189). 
See Perlmuda. ShatshashthI of the inscription (JBomk. daz,. Ft. If, p. 25). 

$1311 — ^Ttibikramapura, in the district of Tanjore, Madras Rresidency, twelve miles south of 
Qhidambara mentioned in the Chaitanya-Charit&mfita (Arckdmtdm-sthala’Vailihava-dar" 
panam). It is a corruption of “ grikAli , same as Sly&li.” 
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Slar— Nyt havlM'ar ozt the Bauas, iwenty-two iniifto nArfi, ^ob* ^ ttj 
the ancient image of Ke^ava Deva was rAm oj j f Udayapur in Mewar, where 
in anticipation of Aurangzefae’s raid (Tod's ^3 

Mathura, ch. 6). ^ I' P- 6^ 1 drowse's 

Sidahapum--1. Siddhaur, sixteen miles west of Bara Banki in Oudh 2 Sitnw v 
in the Ahmedabad district in Gnzerat, the hennitace of Eirf,,- Tr» /a 
of Kapila, about sixty-four miles from Ahmedabad 

Bindtt-sara (2). ' ■ortagavata, ls, 21). Same as 

Siddhasrama— 1. Buxar in the district of Shahabad. Vishriii {« t. . 
V4manMcW)atthisplaeo. On tie batk of . «u»U strewn osBedTktl'nS^ 

tion with the Ganges, cm the western side of Buxar is a small r»m,r.A t ’ T 
worW as the birth-place of Vdmana Deva 

is held hero every year in the month of Bhadra in honour of Vfimana Deva. Afair&ibo 
held in honour of Vamana Deva at Patwa. situated at the confluence of the Ganges a^ 

<li«tnot of Patna, where a large number of people bathe on a festival 
called Vdrimi Dvddast. 2. The hermitage on the bant of the Achchhoda-sarovaxa in 
Kashmir (sco Aohchhoda-sarovara). 3. A sacred place near Dwdxakd; or in Anartta or 
Gujernt, where, according to the Brahmamivartta Pwrdiia, the reunion of Krishna and 
Radhika took places (DwdraM-mdhdlmya, VDI, ch. 8). See Piabhdsa. 4. A hennitage 
said to bes situated in the Himalaya between Kanohanjanga and Dhavalagiri, on the wv 
of a river called Mandakini, 14 miles from Namar Bazar {Rdmd&ana, Kidi. K., oh. 43). 
Slid— 1. The river Gaiidak (Wright’s Bistory of Nepal, p. 130, note 33). 2. A river in 
the Rudrn Himalaya near the source of the Ganges in Garwal {Archdvatdm-^la‘mibhava- 
darpanum). 3. nie river Joxartes called Sillas or Sil4 by Megasthenes in his work (see 
McCrindlo’s Megasthena and Arrian, p. 36 ; Beal’s Becord of ihe Western Oowntriea, Vol. I, 
p. 13 note). Sco SU&. 


SHabhadra<lMionastsry-— It was situated on an isolated hill now called E&w&-dol in the district 
of Gaya near thcj Railway Station Bela ; the monastery was visited 1^ Hiuen Tsiang (Amk. 
8. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 48 and Vol. XVI, p. 47). Por a description of thehill,see JA8B,, 
1847, p. 402. dtlabhadra was the head of the Hllandk monastery when it was visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang in 037 a.d., and the latter studied the Toga-Sds^ under ^bhadra 
for fifteen months. Sco Khalatika Paivata. 

StUUdb&pa—Same as Mah&sthtaa {List of Ancimt Mormments in Bengal^, 
snahatta^Same as ^liha^a {Tdrd Tardra), 

SiUt-Sangama — SaAgama is a corruption and abbreviation of Bikramaiiilft SaAgh&< 
rftma, the celebrated monastery founded by Dharmapdla, king of Megadha, about tbe 
middle of the eighth century A.©, It was the ancient name of P&tharghftt4, six miles to 
the north of Kahiilguon (Colgong) in the district of Bhagalpur, containing the temple 
of Mahtldeva Batos^aranat haand rock*cut excavations. Two miles and ahalf to the south- 
east of Pa tharghAto was tho capital of Qandha Mardan called IndrAsan where he 
built a fort in 88 a.©. (Major Pranklin’s 8ite of Andent Paliboffh^a ; he quotes Chavm 
Pafichdsikd by Chaura Kavias his authority). See Blkrauiasllfi VIhftra. 

ShpbuiUi — Ceylon. Tlie Vipavat^isa relates the conquest of the island by Vijaya, who came 
from lAla which has been identified with RSdha in 477 B.o. Peirgusson identifies Ld4a 
with Lftfa or Guzerat, but Upham says that Vijaya came to province^ of 



“ Lade Desay ” in the kingdom of Bafjga, which he idciitiiies with Rudha Rtm (U^a^s 
SdjorotTidlco^t oh* U* and Mdjdvolit Pt. Ii)j and this identification is coirect (see J^8S 
1910, p. 699). Mahendra, son of Aaoka, and his sister Sangha-mitra came to Ceylm 

during the reign of DevAnampiya-Tissa and converted the inhabitimts of the island to 
Buddhism (Upham’s Bdjaratndkari, ch. II). Soo Lanbi For the Cevlon coins 
JA8B., 1837, p. 298, plate 20. 

Slinhapura—l. It has been identified by tJunuinghaiu with Katils or Katfiksha, which 
is sixteen miles from PindiDadan Khan on the north side of the Salt range in the 
district of Jhelam in the Panjab (Arck, S. Itq,., Vol. I], p. I 9 i). According to Hinen 
Tsiang the country of Siiphapura bordered on the Indus on its western side ; it was a 
dependency of Kasinir in the seventh century. It was eoiitj|ncT(sl by .Arjiina 

Sabh4, ch. 27). It contain.s a sacred fountain said to ha been furnuul by the tears of 

Siva on the death of his wife Rati, to which pilgrims resort cvcTy year for the pm-posos of 
purification {JA8B., XVIII, p. 131). There are ivniains ofnneient t(:‘niplt'.s in Potowar 
in the neighbourhood of KaUs. Traditionally SindiapniM. is the place where Vishnu is 
said to have incarnated as Nrisiipha and killed lIiranyukaM|;nj (but sec- 
pura). 2. Siagur, in the restrict- of Hughly in Bengal: it wiis fnimded by iSiinhab£thu, 
the father of Vijaya who conquered and colonised LtifkA. It is situiilcd in Pvidha, the 
Lata or Lfila of the Buddhists and Lada of the Jainas.-- 1 lie a tidi-nt Sum ha (sco’my 
•'Notes on the Bistort oj ike District of HvgJihj " in JA8B,. I p. m), ' ^ 

Slndhu— 1 , The nver Indus. Above its junction vvidi 1 he Chiimb, the Indus was called 
Sindh (Sindha) ; from this point to Aror, it was willed Puu. hanad ; and from Aror to 
its mouth it was called Mihran (Alboruni’s India, I, p. 2(id ; C'iii. lit n., Vol. CXVTI, p. 16). 
For a description of it’s source sec SvcnHcdiu's Tm m Uimiibiija, S ol. II, p. 213.' It is 
the Hidhu of the Behistun inscription, Hodciu of the Bilde, iin’d Jhitidu (!f the Vondidad. 
2 . The country of Sindh. According to Ptolemy the Abhiras d welt in llur southern portion 
of Sindhj and the Mushikas resided in the northern port Ion, It was the Abhinis who took 
away by force the ladies of Krishna’s household from Arjmia while lie was liringing them 
through the Panjab after Kpshpa’s death (Brahma Pvruna, eh, 212). After the death of 
Menander (Milinda of the Milinda Pariho) who reigned over the Panjal), Sindh, and 
^bul from 140 to 110 b.o., Mauas the Iticythinti eonqnered Sindh and e.\pclled the 
Greeks from the Panjab. Mauas was succeeded by his son Am,, who extended his 
domimon beyond Jellalabad, and Azilesas, son of Azas, conquered Kabul (Cunningham’s 
Arch, 8. Bep,, II, p. 64). For the Muhammadan conquest of Simlh and its history and 
or the of Alor and Brahmanabad (see JA8B., 1838, p. 93 and also p. 297 ; m., 

p. 267; W., 1846, pp. 76, 166). 3. The river KtUi-Sindh in ilalwa called Bakshina. 
Sindhn in the Mahd&hdmta (Vana P.. oh. 82) and Sindhu in the Meghaduta (R I v. 
ZOi Matsya P,, oh. 113 .) The name of India (Inlu of Hiuen Tsiang) is a corruption of 
Sindhn. Fa other Chinese names of India see Brofschneidcr’s Mediaml liemrckes, 
n, p. 26. .fording to Mr. Rapson ” India " originally meant tlic country of the Indus 

Ynm^ (MdmMddkuva, Acts IV, IX). It is the Pfirva-Sindhu of the Devt P„ oh. 39. 

(Bama P.. ch. 85), Pc,h.p. it i, «,»«« 
combination of the words Strdhu and Pamdid (see Matsya P„ ch. 1 13, v. 23). 

81ndhn-Saavfi»--SeeSaOT!pa{i¥a%aP.,ch.ll4). 

Sivisthftna of the Arabs (OunWngham’a 

^ncMni&tographifofIndm,p,2%), ^ 
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SIpra-A river in Malwa on which Ujjain is situated ^ 


Slrovana-TalkSfl. ao ctiStal of tto awieot ado or Omm. forty miles to the owt of 
Sori^apataouoMys^ oow bmied in the smds of Uio K»™i 
mibhava’darpa^imn of Madhxua Kavi Sarma). See Talakdia. 

Sita 1- iVccjordiiig to Mr. Cscana, the SM is the modern jaxartes {JA8B 1838 n 2821 
It rises in the plateau south of Issyk-kullahe in the Thtan-shan (McOrindle’s n 
280). JaxartcK is also called Sir- Daria, and Sir is evidently a corruption of Sttd and 
Dam means a ri^•er {Matfiya P., ch. 120). Sitft is also identified with the river Yarkand 
or Zamf shtvu on wh ich the town of Yarkand is situated. . Prom the names of the places as 
mentioned in the Brahmdnda Purdna (ch. 61) through which the Sita flows, its 
identification with the Juxartes appears to be correct, and the MahMdrata (Bhlshma 
Parva, oh. 11) also says that it passes through Sflka-dvipaj See SUfi. 2. The river 
(Jhandrabhaga (Chinab) : sec Lohltya-saiovara {Kmkd P., ohs. 22, 82). 3. The river 
Aittkanamlu, on which Badarikasrama is situated Mbk, Vana, oh. 146, v, 49). 
Sitadr<l~-Th(t riv<*r hSiitl(;j. 
ditambara—Ohidambura in the Province of Madras. 

Sit2prastha The rivta* Dhabali or Budha-Rapti. Same as B&hud&. 


6ltoda-Sarovara-*- The Sarik.kuHako in the Pamir. See Chakshn. {MdrJcand, P., oh. 66), 

dlvftlaya l. KUora, BUur or Berulen, forty miles from Nandgaon, one of the stations of 
the (l.LP. Railway and seven uules from Daulatabad. It contains the temple of (Shufi. 
rinchia or Uhrisluufsa or Ghufimeiia, one of the twelve great Idngas of Mahftdeva men 
tioufd in tin- Punhia (Pt. I, chaps. 38, 68). See Amarefhraia. The Padm 
PHra^i ujul the kha Pvrdna (I, ch. 68) place the temple of Ghu6tine6a at Devagiii 
(Deogiri or Daulatabad). The village EUora is about three quarters of a mile to the 
west of the ceJohrated caves of EUora (see Ilbalapura and Elapwa). A sacred Eiq^da 
called ^ivAlaya, round which the image' of ^e god is carried in procession at the 
iivardiri festival, has given its name to the place. Ahalyd>b&i, widow of Ehande Bao, 
the only son of Malhar BaoHolkar, oonstructod a temple and a wall round the Kuuda 
(Amiquitim of JUdar ard AurangcAad Di^nds Burgess). The Brahmanical Gave 
temploat Elloru called K&van-k&-Khai contains the figures of the Seven Mktpkfts 
(divine mothers) with their Vihanas namely, C9i&muJ9d& with the owl, Indripi with the 
elephant, Var&hi with the boar, Vaistupiavi or Lakshf with Garuda, Eaum&r! witii the 
peacock, Mabesvnri with the bull and BrMuni or Sarasvat! with the goose. 

Slva-paura—The country of the Siaposh (Siva-pausa), perhaps the letter ‘ra * in pa«ra is 
a mistake for ‘ sa.' Sea UJj&naka {MeUsya P., oh. 120). 

SIvl— According to the Vmaniara Jdiaka (Jdiaka, Cam. Ed., VI, p. 246), the capital of 
Sivj was Jetuttnra which has been identified by General Cunningham withNAgari, 11 milffi 
north of Chit(tre in Rajputana, where many coins were found bearing the name of “iSri 
Janapada ” (Arth. Surv. Rep., VI, p. 196 ; 3ASB., 1887, p. 74). Hence Sivi may be identi- 
fied with Me war (aee Jetnttara) ; it is the Sivikft of the Br^iat-Satnhitd (ch. 14). But see 
Madhyamika. According to the Rivi JAledca and Mahd-Umnaga JdtdkaiJdt., IV, p; 260 ; 
VI, p. 216 respectively) the capital of fiivi was Aritthapwa which perhaps was also called 
DvAr&vatl {Jdt., VI, p. 214), The story of Ufiinara, king of Siyi, who gave the flesh of his 
own body to save the life of a dove is related in the Mah^hdraUt (Vana, ohs. 130, 131). 
Both Pa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang place the scene of this story in UdyAna now called the Swat 
vaUey. But according to the MtM-Vmmagga Jdtaka^bA country «f Sivi was between the 
kingdoms of Bideha and Pafiohftla. According to the MafiSMrata (Anutas-., oh.;32) Sivi 
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was king of KM. It Is also mentioned in the Daktkumdfa^cliania (Madhya, ch. vi). It 
was conquered by Nakula Sabhtl, 32). «ne Arfehthapura. Jetuttara is called by 

Spence Hardy as Jayatura (Mamalof Buddhism, p. 118). The recent discovery of a steatite 
relief (now in the British Museum) which represents in a most artistic way the celebrated 
story of U^nara, king of &vi, as given in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 131) makes it highly 
probable that the present Swat valley was the ancient kingdom of Sivi. See also the account 
of Sivika RfijA by Sung Yun (Beal’s Records oj Buddhisf. CoutHriai, p. 206). It appears, 
however, that there were two countries by the name of tSivi, one was situated in the Swat 
valley, the capital of which was Aritthapura, ami the other i.s the same us Sivika of 
Bar&hamihira {Biihat-samhUd, ch. XIV, v. 12) which ho places among the countries of the 
south, Sivika being a pleonastic form of Sivi, the capital «)f wliich was .Jetuttara, and 
Jetuttara is evidently mentioned by Alberuni as Jattaraur (Indin, 1, .302) which, accor- 

ding to him, was tho capital of Malrwar or Mewar. 

Sivikar-See Sivi. 

Slvisth&iift— Sewan on tho right bank of tho Indus, 

SiyaU— See Siali. 

Skanda-kshetra—Same as Kumftrasvami {ahnitmi}ja.(dm,nUmiH<t, IM. If, ch, 0). 

Sleslimataka—-Uttara (North) Gokarija, two miles to tho north-east of Pasiipatinatha {q.v.) 
inNepalontheBd-gmati (iS'iOT P., bk. Tir, eh. I;! ; Bnrtiha 7*., chs. 213-- 210; Wright’s 
History of Nepal, pp. 82, 90 note). North Gokarna is usc<l in conJradlst inetion to Dakshina 
(South) Gokapua called Gokartia {q.o.) (Banlhu /’., <^h. 2l0). 'Phe Lifiga P. (Pt. I, oh. 
92, vs. 134, 135) also mentions two GokarpuH (see also dvayamhkii l\, ch. 4). 

Sobhavatt-nagara— 'The hirth-placc of Biuldlut or Kunakuinuni USaiyambka P., ch. 6; 
Buddhavam^bxJASB., 18.38, p. 794). It has been iderdilied !>>■ P. G. .Mukerjee with 
Araura in the Nepalese Terai (hoc KapUavastu). 

Solomatis — SeeSarftvatl (MoCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). 

Somanktha,— Sam© as PrabMsa (Ajwi P., eh. 109). It wuh .iIho calk-d SomeMVjiranatha 
(Merutunga’s Prabandhachintdmani, ch. I). 

Soma-parvatar-1. The Amarakaptaka mountain, in wliich tim riviT Xerhuda has got its 
source (Amara-kosha). 2. Tho southern part of the Halu range along the lower valley 
of the Indus {Bdmdyat^, Kishk., ch. 42). 

Somartbitha — 1. Prabhksa (see Prabhksa). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra where 
Tkrakksura was killed by K5rttikcya, the general of the gods (Jlh/i., J5alya P., ohs. 44, 
S2 ; SakuntaMt Act I). 

SometiTara— See Somanftiba (Kfirma P., ii, ch, :i4). 

Somesvarargirl— The mount in which the river Bkn-GaijgA has got its Hource. 

So^jar- The river Sone, which has got its source in the Amavakaijitaka mountain in Gandwana. 
It was the western boundary of Magadha. It formerly joined the Ganges at Maner 
a little above Bankipore, the Western suburb of Patna, from which its embouchure 
is now sixteen miles distant and higher up the Ganges (Martin’s BaM. Ind.,h p- H ; 
McCrindle’s MegasUienes and Ama%, p. 187 note ; fABB., im^RmenshAvd a Ancient Bed 
of the Bone). The Sone and the Sarayu now join the Ganges at Sliighi or rather between 
Siiighi and Haiji-Chupra, two villages on the two sides of tho Ganges, about two miles to the 
east of Chirand and eight miles to the east of Chupra, At tho time of the Rdmdyaifa (Adi, 
ch. 32) the Sone flowed by the eastern side of Rfijagriha, then caUetl Girivraja or Basumat! 
from its founder BAjk Basu, down the bed of the river X*unpun, joining tho Ganges at 
Fatwa. At the time of the Mahdbhdrata it appears to have flowed by the present bed 
of the Banas which is immediately west of Arrab {Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 15). 
509aprNSflia~-Sone»n,t(seeKwukshetm). It is 25 miles north of Delhi. Sec^ Mnlprastha. 
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So?ltepara-Tte aijraont Ko^topora is sttU oaUed by that nmns, aad is dtatf»d in Kmnann 
on the bank of the rivsr Kedte-GaSga or ItodbkinJ about sin mflss from TJsbtoatha 
and at a short tbstanoo from Gupta Ktsi (BarivaOM, oh. 174). XJsWmatha is on the 
tioi-th of Ruclra. f ray agu, and is on the road from Haidwax to Kedarnfitha G«pta-Kfi,sl is 
said to have been founded by Bfina Rftja within go^itapara. A dilapidated fort still existe 
at Soiiitapxira on the top of a mountain and is called the fort of Rftja Bfhia. Sonitapura 
was the capital (if Bana Raj&, whose daughter UshA was abducted by Aniruddha,. the grand- 
son of Krishi^a {Jiarivamsa, ch. 176). It was also called Um&vana {Hemakoaha and Trikdn- 
daieaha). Major Madden says that Kotalgad or Fort Hastings of the survey maps situated 
at Lohool in Kumaim on a conical peak, is pointed out as the stronghold of B&pteura, and 
the jiapdits! of Kuxnauu affirm that Sooi ontheJhoom mountain is the Soijibapuia of the 
I’urai.ius XVn, p. 682), The Matsya Purdna (ch. 116) says that the capital of 

Bana Raja was 'JVipura (Teor on the Nerbuda). A ruined fort situated at rramdamft on 
the l)nuk of the river Puiiarbhava, fourteen miles to the south of Dinajpur, is c al led 
'' Bamt Raja's t hn.i," and it is said to have been the abode of Bfina RAjl,, whence they 
say Usha was abducted by Aniruddha, and various arguments are brought in to prove 
this assertion. Bnt the route of Kpish^afrom Dw&rak&to Sbpitapura as given in the Hari- 
(oh. 17U) and the description of the place as being situated on a mountain near 
Mumeru, do not support the theory that Damdamfi. was the ancient Sopitapura. Anin- 
Hmpii<.*n found in tin* fort proves that it was built by a king of Gaud of the Kamboja 
dynasty. BAna UAja's fort in the district of Dinajpur is as much a myth as the UUam- 
yoynkn (nortie-ni (MxwsheU) of R&j& Vir&ta at K&ntanagar in the same district. The 
Assumuse also claim Tejpur os the aucient jSoxjpf^P'a^a. Devikote on the Khveri in the 
provin(.'i! of .Madrus and also Biana, 50 miles south-west of Agra, olaim the honour of 
being the .site of the ancient Sooitapura. Wilford identifies it with the Mafijupattana . 
(*'!m'«//(’ HmairloA, Vol. [X,p. 109). 

Sopatna •Sec Surabhipatiaoa {Periplua, Schoff, p. 46.) 

Soreyya- Xot. far from Takshusiia (Kern’s Mcmml of Ind. Bvddhistn, p. 104; SBE., XX, 
p. II). Itevata lived bt‘re, he presided at the VaiSfll! Council. 

Sotthlvatl- SaiMCf as Suktimati, the capital of Chedi (the Cheti of the Buddhists). 

Sovira Site Sauvlra. 

Sr&va^a-bejlgola Snlvaxui-Belgolu, a town in the Hassan district, Mysore, an ancient 
seat of .luina learning, Ixdwccn the hills Chandrabetta and Indrabetfca which contain Jaina 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries b.o. On the top of the former is a colossal 
statue of tin.' dititiagtsl Gomatesvara. See also Vlndhy&'*pfida Parvata. Bhadrab4hu, the 
great •luiuu {xutriareh w'ho had migrated to the South with his followers in order to escape 
the tw id ve years faminu which took place during the reign of Maurya ^andraguptai went to 
i§raViina-Be}igo]u from UjjayinI, where he died in 357 b.o. Hence it is a very sacred place 
to theduinas (ind. AnU H.pp. 265, 322 ; III, p- 163; Bice’s Mysow Inaoripiiom , Intro., 

p. Ixxxvi). See KwOt^apura. Maurya Chandragupta became a Jaina ascetio in the latter 

part of his life, and lie is said to have died at this place (Rice’s Myacre I, p. 287). 

SrAvastl- Sahet-Muhet, on the bank of the river R5pti (ancient Airavati or Actovati) 
in the tUstrict of Gonda in Oudh. It Was the capital of Uttara-Kotela, ten milm from 
BularUmpur, 08 miles north of AyodhyA and 720 miles from Rftjgir (Bdi^a^, Uttara, 
eh. 121). The town was founded by Sravasta, a king of the Solar race (F»«fc9« 
i V, eh. 2, V. IS). Ramchandra. king of Oudh, when dividing his kingdom, gave Sr^Mti 

to hiH son Lava (I'dyaP., Uttara, oh. 26). SrAvastiistheSftvatthi ox'^vatthi^a ^ ^e 

BHcWhiMts and Cliandrapura or ChandrikApuri of the Jao^. At time Bud^, 

PrasonAcliiya or Praaenjit was king of Uttara-Kofela a:^ ’ nnddha 

ho visited Buddha whdo the latter was residing at Rftjagpha (see KW^agftma). Buddha 




converted him to his own religion by preuchiiig to him the Kumdm-dtishtdnta’Sitfm. 
Praeenajit had two sons Jeta and Virudhaka by two wives. Sudatta, called also 
An&thapi^Qlika or Ankthapi^i^ada on account of his liberality, was a rich merchant of 
grAvasti and treasurer to the king ; ho became a convert to Buddliism while Buddha was 
residing at SMvana in Rajgir, where he had gone to visit lum. On his return to 
&d,vaBti he purchased a garden, one mile to the south of the town, from prince Jeta, to 
whom he paid as its price gold coins (mmurana) sufiieient to cover the urea ho wantod (see 
Jetavana-vihara), and built in it a Vihdra, the c!t>nstructit»n <jf which was superintended 
by SAriputra (sec NilandS). Buddlia sieccpted the gift of the VihAru, to which additions 
were made by Jeta who became a convert to Buddhism , hence it was called Jeiavam 
Andiha^in^drdma' or mti]^]y Jetavam- Vihdra. The VihAru contained two monasteries 
called Gan^a-kuti and Kosambakuti whitsh have been id<‘ntilii-«l liy ({eiieral Cunningham. 
The alms-bowl and begging pot and the ashes «»£ Sariputru who died at NAlundA (see 
N&landa) were brought to SrAvasti and a stupa was built upon tfiem near the t-vistern gate. 
ViSfi-khA, the celebrated female disciple of Buddha, Indli here a Vlh/mi eallcd PfirvArAma 
which has been identifier! by General Cunningham wit h themtuual tiallcd OrA JhAr, about a 
mile to the east of Jetavana (sec Bhaddiya). Buddha residerl for 2r> years at Jotavana- 
VihAra in the PupyasAlA erected by Prasenajit (Cunningham's Stujut of Marknl, p. 
90 ; Areii. S. jBep., 1, p. 330 ; Anc. p. 407). 4 U» ./«/«/;« v { birth -sbirk's) out of 498 
were told by Buddha at this place. Devadatta, Buddha's cimsin and brother of his wife 
Ya6odharA, who had several times atteiiijited to take away th(! life of Buddlm, died at 
this place during an attempt he again made on his life (.see Girlvrajapura). ChihehA, a 
young woman, is as set up here by theTirthikas t«» slandi’r Bmhiha. The sijctecnth 
Bud<^ist patriarch, RahulutA (see TAmasavana) died at Jetavana- vihAra in the second 
century B.c. Prasenajit was a friend of Buddha, but his .'«>n V'iriHjhaka. or Vidndabha 
who usurped the throne, became a persecutor of the Buddhists. He miu’dtfred his 
brother, and he slew 500 youths and 500 nmidens of Kapilu vast u whom he had taken 
prisoners, though his mother VAsabha KbuttiyA or Mallika was the daughter of a ^Akya 
chief by a slave girl MahAnandA (Spence Hardy s Mamtal of JiwMmn, 2n«l ed„ j). 292, 
and Avaddna Kalpahldt ch. 11). He was burnt to death within a wtajk asprwlicstod by 
Buddha. Traditionally SrAvasti, or us it was eiilled (.’Imiulrikaj^uri or Chandrapuri , was 
the birth-place of the third Tirthaiikara SnnibhavanAthu and the eighth Tirtliaukara 
OhandraprahhAnAtha of the Jaitms, There is still a -laina temple here dtaikuted to 
SobhAnAth which is evidently a corruption of the name of SuinbhavunAthu. The names 
of the 24 Tirthaukaras of the -Juinus with their distinctive signs urtt its follows; 1. 
Bishabha Deva or Adinatha (bull). 2. AjitanAtlm (dephtint). 3. NiiiubhavanAtha 
(horse). 4. Abhinandana (monkey). 5. SumatinAthu (Kruiinchu or vurlow). 6. 
PadamprabhA (lotus). 7. SupArsvu (Svustilia). 8. ChundruprubhAiiAthu (moon). 9. 
SubidbjnAtha or Pushpadanta (crocodile). 10. iSitalnAtha or white curl of hair). 

11. SreyAipganAtha (rhinoceros). 12. BAsupCijyu (bulTaio). 13. BiuialauAtha (boar). 
14. AnantauAtha (falcon). 15. DhannanAtha (thumlerboit). Hi. ^utinAtha (deer). 
17. KunthunAtha (goat). 18. AranAtha (Nandyavartta). 19. MallinAtha (pitcher). 
20. Munisuvrata (tortoise). 21. NaminAtha (blue wiitcr.iily). 22. NcminAtba (conch). 
23. PArAvanAtha (hooded serpent). 24. MahAvira (lion). The name of Sahot-Mahet 
is said to have been derived ftom “ MabAseUhi ” by which name Budatto was called, 
and people still call the ruins of Jetavam as “ Set ” {Impirial Odgetteer of India, Vol. XU, 
p. 127). The inscription of Govindaohandra of Kanouj, dated 1128 sets at rest the 
question of identity of SrAvasti with Sahet-mahet, the site of Sahet repreaente the 
Jetavana, and that of Mahet the city of SrAvasfl(l>r. Vogel zArclit. if. Stp., 1907-9, pp. 

181 . m). 
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THIi^ ANCHUVANNAM AND THE MANIGRAMAM OP THE KOTTAYAM PLATES 
OF TANU IRAVI OR THE JEWS AND CHRISTIANS OF mat.at^ap. 

By K. N. DANIEL. 

Wb road of tho Afichuva^^m aad the MaijigrAmam in the Payyandf Pa01a 
is spoken of Ly Dr. Guudort as the oldest specimen of Malayalam composition he had ever 
seen. 

Cheiindtam nun am jieHkayippdl K&odtalachiheiti aMchuMnnom K'&itam^ ManihkirdmaUdr 
nuikkaf. lUtmmitlCil vuilii nakarattilum ndlarekolka kuiikku eh&mndr. ndltir hiUikhi cMm/ndre 
koittdr awiMl PaUina Svdmmakkal T$lar Patmndlu Vamhinyem m^pdmOa inndttil 
drum. — Madron Joimial of Idteratme and Science, Vol. XIII, part II, p. 10. 

“ Strong guaitls arc now requii’od, take the sons of Govatalachohetti of Afiohnva^m 
and of Mavignlmain, who together with oinselves are the four classes of inhabitants in the 
fonr towns. They took of the four classes of inhabitants, the sons of tte town lords in that 
country, fourteem comi)anion8 (?) a great household not to be outwitted by any in this country.” 

fn the 'I’iliiu fravi Copperplates of the ninth century a.d., the AfLohuvannam and the 
]Vl>i:qLigrilnuiin are said to lx: men of extraordinary privileges and closely allied to the 
parishioners of the Tarisappal|i, the forei^ Christian colonists. 

Thct foliowitkg are the words of the TSnu Davi Copperplates regarding the Afichuvan- 
pam anti the Maoigr&mam : — 

*‘Tho Ai;unfin;uvar, the AAchttva]!^tam and the Manigrdmam diall protect the 
church and the land belon^g to it. The Afichuvannam and the Hapigrftmam were granted 
the follotviug frtfc tenure, while Viy&rakatSvar, the chief ofGeer of the palace (may be of the 
PerumA)), Ayyanatikal tiruvati (king of and Rama tiruvati (the heir apparent 

to tho alxjve) wor<< gathered together. No poll-tax shall be levied upon the slaves bought 
by thirst! i)co}>k*. In the cast* of vehicles (or merchandise) these people are entitled to collect 
eight cash for admitting in or letting out, and to collect four cash when it comes and goes 
in ve^i'^ (meaning not known) or in boats. Customs should be levied on dutiable artioles 
only in their prifsenue. The appraising of articles and all other business of the king should 
be done only in thidr presence. Tho Afichuva:tiu?am and the Ma^igrimam shall keep under 
their custociy the daily collection of customs. When such of those lands witto the four 
gates (of the fort) are set aj>art as not wanted (for the use of the palace), and is therefore 
given on hirdbno, koppataviram (rent due to the king) should be paid to the palace 
: and the patijHiUivdram (rent due to a paii, i.e., one who rules under a king) should 
be paid tf> the Aflchuvapna» MaijigrAmam. These people were giv«i seventy-two 

privileges, such as tho right of carrying(7W<W!»?unff) bathingwater^on the book of the elephant on 
marriage occasiims .... If they have any complaint they shall redress their oompj^t 
by stopping the customs duty on weighment (of artioles of merchandise). If any of tlwm 
commit any crime, they should enquire into the case themselves. W^tever the Aiiohu- 
va^i^am and tho ManlgrAmam, who am made the trustees of this city (Quilon) together with 
their two chiefs, do, only shall be valid,'* - 

Now who are the Afiohuva^am and the MamgrAmam ? 1 . 1 x fn x 

Anchum^mm.~-lt is rather amusing to see the remarks of the tote T. A. 
Gopinatha Raio, M.A., on the Afichuvamtom. While commenting u^ 
he says ” Litorallv it (aHehwa^nam) meens five colours and by extenaida 01 its 
connotation ftvo oaite s. From the two Kottayam ttotes we 1^ that five owtfg 

X Kd4tum ot Ki^um. _ xt.!.* Wn 

» Seems to be the aaine as tuffi in, Ttanil meeamg roadway or pathway^-^. , 

» Mapfunfr iMsae WtUng*watot for kings and 
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contributed to the bulk of converte to Christianity, and these were llavar, Taehchar, VeJl&lar, 
Vawftr, and one more w'hich is not legible in the iiisci-iption. These, in all probability, 
formed the AiiohuvaijnattAr ” {Trav. Arch. Scrien, Vol. If, pagit 74). 

In the above plates nothing is said about converls or conversion. In plate No. I it is 
said that a few Ijavas and VajTiritlns (washermen) ^vere given to Tai'isapalji, and of these 
slaves, llavaswereto be exempted from paying taxes on thoir falai (footropcN) and r:ni (ladder), 
(tdai and ini for climbing trcc.s), and Kliouldlx' allowed to enkT into tho marked;, and the 
washerman also should be allowed to eomi? into the niarktd' and do his work. In plates 
No. II it is said that a few lachcliam (caiiicntcrs) and VtdJjiJas were “ Onlaiiied to plant and 
sow for (3od, so that the church may have dnestipply of oil and other things.'' Does this 
mean tliat these people embmeed Cliristiniiity '{ IFor argument's sake lot it. bo granted that 
they do so. The plates, which mention the granting of tiichohans and others to the Palji, 
also mention the extraordinarily high position of Afichuvaynam. One cannot; understand 
how a distinguished scholar like the late Mr. Oopinatha Kao <!ould dreuiti <»£ identifying 
these slaves with the Afiehuvaynaiu, on aliom were confeireil tlu^ aristoci'atic 
privileges of the country. Nobody, after reading the words of the '.raim Iravi Copperplates 
quoted above, can identify the Anchuvayyam with the slaves, ilavus, YayyAns, etc. But the 
Afiohuvayyam can bo easily identified with the Jews. In tht! Barkara Iravi Varmar 
Copperplates (commonly knovmas the Cochin platt« of Bliaskiira Ka\ i ^'ilI'^nar) in possession 
of the Jews of Cochin, it is said “ Jsupu Irappun, wlio ttuiis Afichuvnyyain (ATychumnnam 
U^iya imppu Imppdn), From the name it is very clear lhat Isiippu liuppau was a Jew. 
“The Joseph Rabban,”Bays the late Mr. Copinutha Kuo, *• of the CiHdiin plates need not be 
Babbi Joseph a Jew. The word Rabbiwi may be consiilewl n.s another form of Ramban,4 
the name applied to those Christian priests wh<» asjnro to tin; iswition <it a Bishop suid who 
in Bussia are either widowers or unmarried men, and in Muiaintr only unnuinied men. Thu 
donee of the so-called Jewish deed may as well be a Cliristiun.”— {'frtit;. Arch. tikcUa, Vol, II, 
page 80), Tlien how did the Jews get thtwe plates i Did they st( a! t hem A Hebrew 
translation of these plates is, according to Dr. Burnell, in all pr<d, ability, 4f)U yt^nns old — 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, page 334). What was the use of stealing th<,w* plates 't Is it 
possible for a people to take all of a sudden cerlaiu pj-ivileges, saying that tli(‘y were 
enjoying them from time immemorial '( In daj's of old the kings and the {»eoplc wore very 
particular about such things, and no community would dare In go Ix.-yond t he limit allotted to 
them by proveable usage. The Christians of Malaliar are not likely to gi^•e ready credence 
to the words of the late Mr. Gopinatha Rau, who coming from Ijcyonii the (ihata tells ns 
that the copperplates in possession of the Jews of Cochin are stolen }>ropi!rty of ours, 
while none of our ancestors have ever said so. It is, therefon-, t'crtuin that lhui)pu Jrapp&n 
was a Jew. If the Afivhuvayyam p<mp](! were owiteil by isitppu IrappAn, a Jew, the 
Afichuvayyam themselves must be either Jews or slaves. Since tht! high rcHpctability of 
these people is described at length, there cat» lx? no t|ncBtion that thiw were Jews. It does 
not seem to be possible to find out how' the Jews got this name. 

Manigrdnum.--’(1) Now who are the petiplo <»£ Mayigrfimam i The T4yv Iravi Copper- 
plates were granted to the parishibnerH of the 'rarJsttpp» |ji, tht! foreign Christian community 
just colonised in Quilon. There is a passage in this grant which speaks very clearly about 
the ancient Christians of the country, »fs. “ The lAtkk&l and paliehakaiili which the palUydr 
(the people of the Church) had formerly received," (munfutm jtalliyAr pe^taii/n pdrkkdhm 
pdnGhakan^iyurn). The paUiydr here evidently docs »mt refer to the parishioners of 
the TaritappaJJi recently colonised hero. Though modc-rn scholarship cannot sufiSciently 
eaylain the words pdrkkdl and paiSehakan^i, we can res t assured that they are some signs 

4 Babbi is qmte natorally represented by IrsppAa in Toiail. Ramban could be represented oaty 
by a grammatical lioeose, for wliich there must be go^ grounds of justification— Vo. 
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of royalty, because the king AyyanatikaJ himself, the vassal of the Gheraman Perum&i,8a3m : — 
“ I vpho have received formerly pdami, kappdn and paiiiohaklcanti ” {pirhMlvm kappipim 
paiflchO'kkai^tiywm mtifinitm pej^iaipan ndnwm). Pdrk6l is, no doubt, some kind of staff {h6l 
means staff) and paHchakkanti, some kind of necklace. In the Huznr Treasury plates it 
is said that a king gave, among other things, a mdnihkakkaiiti (a necklace of rubies) to the 
temple at Tiruvalla {Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, part III, p. 192). In line 11 of T&uu Izavi 
Plates No. I, we read Painchkkanti and in line 51 of plates No. II paUckakatfti. The word 
paiicha in Sanskiit meal^s five and kanthi necklace. Panchakanthi is pkre Sanskrit, meaning 
a necklace of five. Kanthi whenwiittenin Vattejuttu becomes kanii, because there is no th 
but t in this alphabet. Pai^hakkaiiH is the Tamilised form of pa^chakaiitU. Paiatch is 
the Tamil form of pafaha. According to the Tamil rules of Grammar k of kanthi should be 
doubled, but according bo the Sanskrit Grammar it should not be doubled. So we find this 
word in its pure Sanskrit form in plate No. II and in a Tamilised form in plate No. I. 

Paiicha, in all probability indicates paMmatnom^ (five jewels), i.e,, sapphire, diamond, 
ruby, pearl, and coral. If so, paMhakanti means a necklace of fivfe jewels. The pArkMl 
and paTuihakanii, a staff and a necklace, were given formerly by the emperor, of Keialam to 
the palliydr, i.e., the head of the Christians, just as to the kings who were his vassals. Prom 
this wo understand that when the copperplates mentioned above were given to the foreign 
Christians, the local Christians were evidently enjoying some royal privileges. Is it likely 
that, while so much is said about the Jews, and they with the Afunil^var, a body of Nrirs, 
are made protectors of Tariiiappalli, the local Christians would be ignored 1 Therefore the 
other community the Manigrdmam, who were also made protectors of the Tariteppalli, 
enjoyed extraordinary privileges and were entitled to patippatavdram, the rent due to one 
who rules under a king, must bte identified with the look! Christians who are said to have held 


p&rkk6l and pa^hkanti, the signs of royalty. 

(2) Further from the words quoted from the Tanu Iravi plates, the Afiohuva??^ 
and the Afai,ugrfiimam seem to be mercantile peoples. The Anchweanmm are identified with 
the Jew's who are mostly merchants. The Ma^igrdrrum, therefore, inust be Christians who 
are also mostly merohants. Barretto who was procurator of the Jesuit Provinces of Malabar 
during the early part of the 17th century speaks of the St. Thomas Christians as follows 
These Chi’istiaTis are highly esteemed by the gentile kings in whose country they live, and 
they engage themselves in respectable occupations such as commerce and military service. 
(Jielatione Jhlle Mmioni E Ohriaiianita Che appartem^ono alia Provincia di Mdwm. In 


Sarm Appresao Fnmsieco CamlU, 1646, p. 20.) oi. m, 

(3) John de Marignoli who visited Quilon in the year 1348 says that ^ St. Ito^s 

Christians were then “the masters of the public weighing office” ® 

Vol. Ill, p. 216). Further when Afonso D’Alboquerque visited Quilon m 1^, ^e Ohns^ 

of the place came and told him “that as he was desirous of oonfirnmg ^ 

ancient customs, to wit. that the Christians who had the m^gem^t 

should have in their keeping the seal and the standard weight of the city. 

the king of Oaulao (QuUon) had taken from themforthe fault and ^ , 

number.” (The Commentaries of the great Afonso D’Alhoquerque, Second Voyage f 

translatedby Walter De Gray Biioh, Vol. I. p. 16.) The Masiigrir^ ^ jTZ 

ofthepubUo weighingofflcebytheTM Iravi plates. If the 

OhrfstiL.we do^fiud elsewhere thatthe Christians of Quilon ever received this pnvilege. 

The Ma^igrdmcm, fherefore, must be Christians. 


«,phh., mto P»1 i («) 8.M. 


lucky possession for priaoes. 

« This book was edited by his son 


Alboquerque in the year 1676,. 
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(4) " This Church,” says Barbosa while speaking about the Church of Quilon, “ weui 
endowed by the king of Coulan with the revenue from the pepper, which remains to it to 
this day,” ( A DescripHm of the Coast of East Africa and Maiabar in the Beginning of the 
16th century, by Duarte Barbosa, 1516 a,d., p. 162.) The Blanigrdmam were authorised to 
collect customs duty on ail articles of merohandise. If they were not Christians, we do not 
find elsewhere that the Christians of Quilon ever received this right. We, therefore, cannot 
but conclude that the Manigrdmam were Christiana. 

(6) In the agreement of peace which Afonso D’Alboquortiuo made, ‘‘ it was arranged 
that the civil and criminal jurisdiction should be under the control of tlie native Christians, 
as it had always been hitheito.” {Commentaries of the Great Afonso DWlb jquerqne, Vol. I, 
p. 14.) This privilege was given to the Ilaiiigrdmm. If they were not Christians, we do 
not find elsewhere that- the Christians ever received this privilege, They, therefore must 
be Christians. 

Having shown that Mai^igrdmani were Christians, %ve shall proceed to examine the argu- 
ment of the late Mr. Qopinatha Rao to the contrary. 

“ The word in all the doeunieixts under notice,’' says the Jute Mr. Copinatha Rao, 

“ clearly indicates a close alliance of the Mat)igrSniakkar.s with the Christian Sapir Iso and 
therefore were likely themselves Chi‘istians. From the fact that the AficliuvaijJjakkara 
and the Maiugraraakk.ars observed the ceremony of anhur&rpawi during their marriages, 
it would appear that they still continuwl to h<! Hindus, though they served the Chris- 
tians. It is quite likely that some of those fumilies, wliich were made over to the Cluistian 
merchant prince Manivon Sapir Iso, di«l not become Christians at all, but remaining Hindus, 
they served theii* new masters, the Christiana, and on that account they became degraded 
in the eyes of their castemcn. This last supposition might account, for the existence at 
present of a soot of Sudras known as the Mapigrdmakkfi-r, who are said to l)e looked down 
upon by the other Sudras as .their inferioifi.” {Trav. Arch, Btrm, Vol. II, j>p. 74, 76). 

The late Mr. Copinatha Rao thought that these pt^ople olwerved tin* ceremony of anhur&r* 
pana, simply because it is said that they wei*o given the prii'ilegi^ of cairying ma'gnunir 
(bathing water) on the back of an uleitbani. The lute Mr. tlopiimt-tba Rao took the word 
wion?a?rff to mean “earth and water,” and consequently thought that this indicated anJem/r- 
pam. He did not know that bathing water brought on the liaek of an elephant for a 
king or a god was called man^uidr. Here tho brides and bridegrooms of the Afidmvanpam 
and the MarfigrAmam were given the privilege of bringing w<a? 9 w«fr on the* lack of an 
eleplumt. In this there is no religious significance whateviT. 

The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao says that the Afichuvanyam ami the MapikkirAmam served the 
Christiansj As a matter of fact they did not serve anybody. We rend that they were men of 
extraordinary privileges. The privileges giwn to thorn wen? much more than the privileges 
given to tho Christian colonists who came with Mar Sapor, whom accoitling to the late Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao, the Afichuvannam and the ManigrAmam served. The privileges of the Christian colo- 
nists were only that their slaves, as well as the inhabitants of the land belonging to their Church, 
were not on any account to be punished by the Government authorities but by the Church, 
while the privileges of the former were the following No poll-tax shall l« levica uijon the 
slaves bou^t by them ; they were mititlcd to certain customs duties on articles of raerehandise; 
levying of Government customs, appraising of articles and ail other business of the king should 
he done only in their presence ; they were to keep in tbeir custody the daily ooUeotioa 
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of Goveniment customs ; if they found any cause for complaint, they could redress it by 
stopping the cusioms duty and the duty on the weighment of the articles of meicLandise ; 
they were entitled to the rent due to a piti (one who rules under a king) from the TTArSjtynL 
land (the land which is hold on perpetual lease) within the fort j they were given seventy-two 
privileges, such as the right of carrying rmnnuiAr (bathing water for kings and gods) on the 
back of an elephant on marriage occasions; if any of them committed any crime they could 
enquire into the case themselves, not the Government authorities ; they were tlie trustees 
of the city. 

If the Ma^igramam who enjoyed such extraordinary privileges were Nairs, why 
they be looked down upon by the other Naira ? Moreover they are ashamed to own the 
name ManigrSrmam. ^'ky 1 

Again the chief man among them is controlling the affaire of the temple in Quilon belong, 
ing to the Kammftjas. We read in the Vira R&ghava copperplate that the iTftTTitwfl^ao 
(artisans) were given aa slaves to the Christians. The Christians of Malabar are traditionally 
believed to be the masters of the Kammftlas. That the chief Ma ^igrfimam Nair is still holing 
a .sxjeoial control over the KammAla temple, is a proof that these Naira were, some centuries 
ago, Christians. This is the traditional belief of the other Nairs as well as Christians. Once 
a Nair friend of mine, a citizen of Quilon, pointing at the Kajari which was used by the Ms-ni- 
grd>mam Nairs as a temple, said that that was their Church . It looks Hke a Church, he add^, 
rather than a temple. These ManigrAmam Nairs are found in Quilon, but one or two farnffio g 
are found elsewhere too. What led them to apostatize, one cannot tell. 

We I'ead in the decrees of the synod of Biamper held in the year 1599, that some of these 
Christians turned Hindus dining the 16th century. While speaking about the Church of 
Travancore, a small town south of Trivandrum (not the State of Travanoore), the Synod 
says ; — “ Whereas the Church of Travancore is at this time totally demolished, the greater 
part of its parishionershaving above forty years ago turned perfect heathens, all which has 
happened through the negligence of sending priests among them by reason of their great 
distance from any other Church, there being nevertheless several good Christians there still.’! 
(Session VIII, decree VI.) 

There is now no remembrance of the names Ahohuva^nam and Mauigiftmam among 
the Jews and Christians. It may be that, when the grant of privileges oonneoted with the 
title of Ma^tngi^^eim became a dead letter, the name went out of memory among the Chris- 
tians. As for the apostate Manigrdmam, that name cbuld not but be retained, because they 
could not be called Christians after their apostasy. So their title Manigr&mam, which 
by itself indicates no religion, was retained. 

One is not ignoring the fact that the name Ma^Ligr^mam does not neoessarily indicate 
Christians. This word occurs in one of the inscriptions of the reign of Bajakesarivarman 
in TiruveUarai near Trichinopoly : — “ Om Brdhma^ne Htt uvaidha UraiyUr Manigrdimaiiu 
ndrdyanan naekdhan . . . mcMha p)n.*’ ^ {Trav. Ardk. Series, Vol. 11, p. 74.) But the 
Mapigr&mam named in the T&n^ Iravi Copperplates executed at Quilon, undoubtedly 
were Christians and the Maijigr4mam Naira of Quilon were, in all probability, ChiistiaD 
perverts to Hinduism. ■ ’ 

^ There is another reference to MaQigrAmam in insoriptions. The term oooors in the Takopa insorip. 
tion,videJEAS., 1913, pp. 887-9, and ♦&«., 1914, in Siam, where the Ma^igrtoam occurs as among 
three communities under whose protection the temple and tank of NArftya^ were placed. Me^gr3main 
cannot therefore be Cihristiaas as such, though the Mauigrhmam dignity mij^t ha.ve toen conferred upon 
Christian or Jews. The term seems to refer to the class or guild of nierohahts d^^ in gold and jewels, 
and being aasiqrers as a oousequenoe. It seems to imply headship, of the community of jewoUew and 
no noora—BD. 
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THE KNIGHT’S TOUR AT CHESS. 

By L R. RAMACHANDRA IYER, M.A. 

TsEBB was a discussion on the Knight’s Tour at Chess, anU, vol, LII, pp. 351-354, in the 
course of which plates were given of an Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures ” and of a “ Corrsot 
Knight’s Tour,” also by figures. It was pointed out that the problem to bo eolwd is to more 
the knight over every square on the chess-board in M consecutive moves ; that is to say, if 
the top left-hand square is counted as No. !, No. (>4 must oome within a knight’s move of 
square No. 1. The “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” solved the problem, but the “ Indian Knight’s 
Tour ” did not, because, although it filled up every square in oonsooutivo moves up to 64 
the last “ move ” was not within a knight’s move of squai-o No. 1 . Therefore there were only 
63 moves, as No, 1 is a station and not a move. 

But the interest in that “ Indian Knight’s Tour ’’lies in the fac^t that the first half of the 
board is filled by 38 “ moves,” in such a way that by merely repeat ing tlie “ moves ” in the 
first half in the same order in the second half the whole board bpcomoa filled. The tour 
failed, however, to solve the problem, bocaiise neither did movt) 32 fall within a knight’s 
move of square No, 1 , nor did move 64 fall within a knight's movt? of square No. 33. 

The “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” is indeed correct, in so far h.h move 64 is within a knight’s 
move of square No. 1, but it does not arrange that when half the board is filled, the rest of it 
con be filled up automatically, as in the case of the. •* Indian Knight’s Tour.” 

It is, however, ]X)Ssible so to arrange the moves that w'hen half the board Is filled up, the 
remainder can be filled up automatically, and yet to bring move 64 within a knight’s move 
of square No. 1. 

To make my meaning clear I hero repeat the plate of the ” t)orroct Knight’s Tour ” ood 
the " Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures see Plates 1 and II attochwi. 1 also add thereto 
Plate HI which I have called a “ Symmetrical Knight’s Tour.” 

It will be observed from Plate III that the moves 1 to 33 are so arranged that No, 33 
falls in the bottom right-hand comer of the board ; j.r„ f,xaftly at, the opposite corner dia. 
gonally of No. 1, which is at the top left-hand corner. So the second half of the moves can be 
worked backwards to No. 1 in exactly the opp(>sito direction to the first half working 
forwards from No. I, and yet No. 64 falls within a knight’s move of No. I. H w-ill therefore 
be seen that Plate III exhibits not only a corre(*t ” knight’s tt»ur, but also a more perfect 
tour than that previously given, as tho last half of the* hoard can be filled up automatically. 
The Symmetrical Knight’s Tour combines in fact the advantages of tho Correct Knight’s 
Tour (Plate I) and the Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures (Plato II). 

The point can be made yet clearer by observing Pig. i . .-s A ami 15 of Plate f V, which show 
the distribution of the first 33 moves in Plates I and 11 n ,. pc, actively, move 33 belonging to the 
second half of the board. It will he seen that in the fm.Uasothe moves arc distributed 16 
in each half of the board divided vertically : in tho latter cmhc they are 16 in each half of the 
board divided horizontally. 

Plates V and Tlrepresent the moves of the ” Symmetrical Knight’s Tour.” laRate V, 
Kg. A, moves 1 to 32 are distributed, 16 in the upper half of the board and 17 in the lower 
half : the board being divided horizontally. In Plato V. Fig. B. moves 33 to 64, these facts 
are reversed, and the distribution is 17 in the upper half and 16 in the lower. Similarly in 
Hate VI, Fig. A, moves 1 to 32 are distributed, 21 in tho left half of the board and 11 in the 
right half ; toe bo^ being divided vertically : and in Plate VI, Fig. B, toe reverse ooours, 
the distdbuMon being 1 1 moves in too left half and 21 in the rig^t hall of the board. 
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PLATE IV. 

E*ia. A. 

A CORRECT KNIGHT^S TOXJR. 
{The First Thirty-Three Moves.) 



Pio. B. 

AN INDIAN KNIGHT’S TOUR, 
{The First Thirty-Three Moves.) 
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PLATB V. 

A SYMMETBIOAX. KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided horizontaUy. 

Kio. A: Moybs 1 to 32. 
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B ; Movas 33 to 64. 
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Tf ift two figttres in oirol«# or© counted. 
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PLATE VII. 

A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided into qucertera. 

Fig. a : Moves 1 to 32. 


I. n. 



Fio. B : Movbs 33 to 64- 
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Also iu Plates V and VI it '\dll be seen that the second half of the moves 33 to 
ill exactly the opposite squares of the board diagonally to those in the first half, 1 to 
This fact becomes quite clear if the board be divided, as in Plate VII, into quarters for con- 
venience of notiag the places of the respective figures. 

Table A below, taken with Plates V, VI and VII, shows how the two halves of the board 
ctly correspond diagonally with the Symmetrical Kni^t’s Tour. Thus : — 

TABLE A. 


Diagonal OFPoscciiS in ten SYmoTBiOAL Knight’s Tous. 


•First 

Second 

with 

First 

Second 

with 

First 

Second 

with 

First 

Second 

with 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

1 

33 

9 

41 

17 

49 

26 

67 

2 

34 

10 

42 

18 

50 

26 

68 

a 

35 

11 

43 

19 

51 

27 

69 

4 

36 

12 

44 

20 

52 

28 

60 

5 

37 

13 

45 

21 

63 

29 
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38 

14 

46 

22 

64 

30 

62 

|7 

39 

16 

47 

23 

66 

31 

63 


40 

16 

48 

1 24 

66 

32 

64 


I give also Table B showing how the two halves of the board correspond diagonally in 
the case of the Correct Knight’s Tour (Hate IV, Hg. A). It will be seen that there is oonsi. 
derablc, but by no means completely, exact oorre^ondenoe. That is to say, the let and 
quarters of the board ocarespond exactly, but there is a certain confusion in the 2nd and 4th 

quarters. Thus : — 

TABLE B. 


Diagonal Otposimis in tsb OoBaaoT Knight’s Tour. 


First 

with 

Second 

First 

with 

Second 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

1 

49 

9 

67 

2 

50 

■ 10 

26 

3 

51 

1 11 

27 

4 

62 

12 

28 

6 

53 

13 

29 

6 

64 

14 

30 

7 

66 

16 

31 

8 

66 

16 

32 


First 

Second 

with 

First 

Second 

with 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

17 

33 

26 

41 

18 

34 

42 

68 

19 

36 

43 

69 

20 

36 

44 

60 

21 

37 

46 

61 

22 

38 

46 

62 

23 

39 

47 

63 

24 

40 

48 

64 
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Taken all round, the “Indian Knight’s Tour” fails, because it docs not solve the problem 
in 64 moves : the “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” fails, because it is not exactly symmetiioal : 
the “ Symmetrical Knight’s Tour ” auceccds in btdng both eon-ect and sjnnmotrioal. It does 
not, however, explain itself in the lirst half of the moves, Nos. I to J12 : nor docs it confine 
itself to one half of the board in tho first 32 moviM. It is this point that has puzzled mathe* 
maticians. How is a mathematical statomcjit, or a runomonic Moka, to Ije drawn up which 
will automatically settle the problem from beginning to end ? There is still room for reaoaroh 
in this problem. 


SOME COPPER COINS OF SOU'rHERN INDIA. 

(.<4 Note on the Plates issited, nnte, vot. XXXI 1 (UI03), pp; 313-25.) 

By Oh. MOHD ISMAIL, M.A., M.K.A.S. 

Thbrh is no doubt as to tlie fact that there was little !niiti!riHj for tl»c hlcntification of 
coins when Mr. Sowell explained the I*lato mentioned above. Thr^ research caiTied out 
during the last twenty years has mode it comparatively *■ asy (o ideiitify most of tho coins 
now. Being chiefly concerned with Miistvlman coinji or Hperimeua, .stamped ^vith “ Persian” or 
“ Arabio ” characters, I have tritsl to identify some of t he iigures in the plates illustratiixg 
Mr, Sewell’s article, and being succossful in some cases, I givt! below my «3l)Hervations 

Plate 1. 

Figures 4-A--4>l. Mr. SewoU says that thcHo si>eciunuw have peacocks on one side, but 
with the exception of 4-A, 4-B, 4”F and 4-1, these birds are not (dear. For the sake of oonve- 
nienoe, however, we may term tlxeso spccimenB ” pt?acock coins In this connection the 
following quotation from the British Muscunx Catntoguf, of Persian (foins, 1 8S7, wiU be 
of interest. “The copper coinage of Persia under the Shalis is until t iw pri’aent reign, with 
insignificant exceptions, autonomous. It presents on tlie obv^-rmt a typcj. usually the figure 
of an animal, and on the reverse tlio name of the mint, precede* 1 by ‘?ir* ot 

No doubt the first inscription should Ixi roiul the invorskm being due to 

the habit on gold and silver money of placing tho word w;-4 at tho foot of tho coin, to be road 
immediately before tho mint written next above it. As the types in several instances are 
identical with the eponymous amraals of the TiitJxr tJycle, it might I*: tsupposed that 
these at least wore chosen with a chronological intention.” — Introduction, p. x«. 

Now out of these coins, 4-A and 4-iJ Iicar tho legend wliich is evidently a jjortion 
ofer-y* ‘sir'* pl'us the name of tho mint where tho coin was struck. This fact goes to prove 
that they cannot be associated with atomplo (presumably a Utn<lu one), whieix would never 
use ” Penuan ’ for the legend. Though tho zxamc of the mint is not to Ix^ found orx these two 
speoimene, yet by comparing them with figures », 21 and 24 of the autonomouH copper coins of 
Persia, given in the above-mentioiusd Catalogue of the British Musetxm and iiguroM 30 (p. 105), 
47-60 (p. 119), 1 (p. 129), 35 (p. 133), 76a»xda4 (p. 141), 172-175 (p. 165) of ** Modem 
Copper Coins of the Muha/mmadan States ” by W. H, Valentine, and taking into consideration 
the last p^graph of the above quotation from the British Museum Catalogue, we can say 
with certainty that these coins are “ autonomous ” of Iranian origin, If we take Iran to mean 
Caucasia, Ptasia and Afghanistan, and have nothing to do^viththe temples of Southern 
Bidte. Of course, if there is no “ Persian” inscription, we are in darkness, ae coins of 
s iToilar appcManoe have been given, though not definitely assigned, in plate IV f figorea 8 
and 9) of Thonton’s Mysore Coins. 
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^* 7 ^ 7-A-7-G.--Mr. Sewell then takes them to bo of the “same type (as 6A-6B), the 
principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with nine dots inside it, Hindustani or 
Persian lettering aroixnd.” I am of opinion that all of them belong to Muhammad ’Adil RViAii 
(A.H. 1037—67, A.T>. 1627—66) of Bijapur. Figure 7 of plate XXXIX illustrating the 
article of Dr. Taylor (pp. 678—87) in No. 11 of Niimiamalic Supplement, JA8B. 1910, re- 
produces tl.o original die, and we find the complete legend as given by Dr. Taylor in the above 
article as : — 

tlA A*!SWB ^ 8 ^ j *aaj3 a*aa^ 

“ The world from those two Muhammads received beauty and dignity. The first is 
the apostle, thii second Muljammad Sh&h (the king) The reconstruction as given by Dr. 
Taylor does no doubt differ to some extent in appearance from the figures 7A-7G, yet I am 
confident that I am right in assigning them to Muhammad Adil Shfth. I have examined about 
200 coins of this pattern, in the oolleotious of the Poona Archaeological Museum, Prince of 
Wales Museum, the Bomljtvy Eoyal Asiatic Society, and of some friends of mine, and some 
amongst treasure trove coins. All the specimens which I came across, bore, as a rule, frag- 
mentary and in some cases crude inscriptions, and differed a good deal from oixe another. 

In 7-A the word lA is clear. 


Jn7-B8U and i^i can be read. Similarly fragmentary inscriptions can be made 
out in other sp<!eimens. 

7-F. Tliis coin has “ similar lozenge but with a squatting figure of Narsimha, on the 
opposite si<le ” says Mr. Sewell. This coin, if similar to 7-A-7-B which are of a Musalman 
king, cannot have, as a rule, the Hindu God Narsimha on either of its sides. Possibly the sugges- 
tion ns to^Narsiibha is due to the preconceived idea that the coin belongs to some temple. 
This specimen may also be of Muhammad ’Adil ShAh, but one cannot be positive. The 
“ Narsiihha ’’^figure may be the “ sun face ” or “ Persian Idon ’’ with the face of a man— 
a representation of ’Ali, the “ Idon of God,” and thus the coin may be “ Persian.” 

No. 8. On one side we find within the rhombus formed by cross lines and on the 


• u 

other I* Wo may read it as crj-W and and may assign the odn to the Mhghal 

, sUwi i 

dynasty. It is certainly a post-Aurangzeb com and probably belongs to Shah ’Atom II. 
Mr. Sewell is quite right in thihkiog that it has nothing to do with the temples, 

g Q jj These two specimens, on one of which 8^^ can be read, may be assigned to 
chiefs who began to strike their own coins during the decline of the Mughal dynasty, stuping 
them with their own signs or mint marks (in this case the trisula and a club ? ) ^ 

boro the usual Mughal legend plus the name of the impotent rider at Delhi, muaily ^fth 
’ Atom II thoudi in some coses he was long dead. Only as a mark of nominal aUegiance^ 
pfltioe was f olLved by the British East India Company as well, though the Emperor at Delhi 

So!*' St to VOTy much defaced with an illegible iusoription. It may be of ’Ali ’Add ShAh 

I of Bljftpur. (Compare fig. 1 of pi. XXXIX, N. S. No. 11.) ^ aL *(& 

ft D 1 9-D-2 Sl)-3. By ooUation of all these we may read and * * 

p^b.% of ’ A.- H. lor «ce.«f Sb*h-Al«n .n 

diwum -Adil Shtt n (A. =. M8.1087) rf <M7^ 

«vel Oomp«eSg.2o.pW. 

XXXIX, N. S. No. II (1910). 


2 
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O-F The lettering which ifs a iwrtiou of wi.a lxi read. So d; is a Mughal 

or pseudo-Mughal coin. 

9 G Tho which is probably a portion of u^yk can l)o read on one side, and on the 

other.’ "l cannot say anything definite about it. Thousands of eoins like this, which were 

struck by local independent chiefs, arc still found. 

9-H. It closely resembles fiilu/t of Shikarpur . 

Plate II. 

».I. In this , whlohisni^rtionof^jliiUnl. Mtx.rcJ.aono.wKkte.nndj^on 
ths otliOT sids. Tta oiroptar Jtrolm ot j WKmbtw tho j nf »-«, 1ml in tins isMO m tlio belly 
or tho bigger ouvyo of ^ there are no dtits. ^ ^ 

9.K. The whiehcPU be mmlo <ml ere ’ ' ^ mbI ^ t A which may Ik torf 


..„d but one cannot te certain wliether the mint ia 

jyij'^, jyih^ > Shikarpur, Peshawar, I'^dioro or Buhawalpur. and whether 

the coin is of Durrani or tho Mughal dynasty. Proljably it' is of tl«. fo> nu i . 

9-1, Ihip coiit, timugh detol can 1»' 'Knimwl t" All \Uni 
BljtoPt. Comparc tho Sgnre with hgnre » »! 1>ln'*' ‘1“' *'■ *.'■ *" * “ 

)^JP AiU 

.pocimMi,“ttwhichi.aportionoI.liJanl ' which ipaportUmof jof^-can 


10 Tho ooin is Tory much iWamil. taaglnathm hcliK ion to mol on the obven®. 

4y-y.MahtoiiroruSjv.r» « «"• *>“ coin may ■'ry“"c-'«“ ”» ‘*‘i»i» 

doubtful. 

Plate HI. 

No. 42. I assign it to Muhammad binTaghlatj (s.it. 72.>-<»2, a.d. I.12i>--51) of tho 

Tv^aq Dynasty, Tho uisoriptlon which is legible on tmesidf- is *kM ' which la Hirailar to 

that of 219 in Thomas and 373 of Indian Museum CaUtloguc, the mdy differeueo Isfing in tho 

flsxJl 

wxangement of letters. It is . in tho above apccimen, whereas it is in tho 


above references. 

No» 46. This is no doubt a Mysore coin of Tipd Multun, an stiggcsU'd by Mr. iMJWcll. If 
Tufnell and Thurston have not figured such a coin in thcii* plates, possilily tJiey rlitl uot fuid 
one. In fig. 6, pi. VI, figs. 7, 8, pi. VIII of Thurston we me. an elephant to the right with 
similar tail, and if oli/is not to bo found it is immaterial. 

Figs. 162 , 176 , 188 , 194, pi. IV, figs. 228, 230, 25.’i, pi. V, figs. 209, pi, VI, of “ The 
Coins of Haidar AK and Tipfi Sultta ” by Henderson also bear similar figures of the elephant 
to the lig^t. 

Fig. 46. This ooin is of Tipu Sultin and tho mint possibly is A bf jJiA, KhAUqibfid. 
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A VISIT TO TUMANA. 

By Rai Bahadub HIRALAL, B.A. 

Tumana, the representative of the ancient Tummftija, the first capital of the principal 
fiaihayas of Mahfi,ko6ala, was first discovered by mein the year 1903, but I Twarted stronger 
proof than the more similarity of names for establishing its identity, and this I could 
not do satisfactorily without personally seeing the place. I found an opportunity to visit 
the place on 22nclMay 1908, but owing to press of work I failed to write a note on it, as 
promised in a foot-note to my article on Eimtek {ante, 1908, p, 204, foot-note 11). Unfor- 
tunately the matter was later on forgotten, until I found the other day some rough notes 
which I hikd taken on the spot. It is now very difficult to recollect all that I saw 16 years 
ago, but I consider it necessary to redeem the promise then made as well as I can with the 
materials before me. 



Tumina is now a small village in the Lftpha ZamindAri of the Bil&spur District in the 
Chatiisgarh Division of the Central Provinces. It is situated in 22“ 36' N. and 82“ 45' E., 
within a ring of mountains enclosing some 16 villages,^ occupying as many acres, 

tixo whole tract being Imown as Tumfina hhol Traditionally there are five XAoZs in that 
jxart of the <fouutry, the other four being Devikhol, Bhairavakhol, Narakhol and Varfihakhol. 
There are two entrances to the TumSnakhol, one from the Uprord. Zamind&ri and the other 
from Mdtin, and if these two are guarded or garrisoned, the k?iol becomes a imtural fort. It 
is just the place which kings of olden times would have selected for their residence. TumAaa 
is situated ou tiic river JatoSankait, a streamlet which issued from the foot of a mountain 
close by, known as Lfkphdgarh or Ghittorgarti, on which stands an ancient fortress, presu- 
mably constructed for offensive and defensive purposes in times of war, which were of 
frurpxcnt o<jcurrcnco in those days of “might is right.” 

The ancient remains at Tumfkna are not very numerous, but they are quite sufficient 
to establish iis antiquity and importance in days gone by. They consist of ruins of about 
30 temples, a paliMiO and a number of tanhs. To the east of the present village, which con- 
sists of a few huts, there is a space about 200 cubits square, within which there are 
about 20 piles of carved and cut stone. The central pile, which seems to have been the best 
and the last to fall down, has a huge Nandi, probably in the very place where it was origi- 


nally enshrined. Its plan indicates that it was once a grand stnioture. The portion above 
the top of the entrance has fallen, covering the rest with debris, which I hadremoved and found 
a superb gateway. It was surmounted with a number of figures carrying garlands of 
flkxwers, with a KtrHrmkh in the mid^e. Under these was the dedicatory block with three 
niches, the middle one representing Siva in the Tdndam dance. The nioh to the proper 
right was occupied by BrahmA in a sitting posture and the left by Vishnu riding on Garuda. 
In the intervening space between the niches there were figures of the nine grahaa or planets. 
At the bottom of the door stood the rivers YamunA and QahgA, holding pitchers of water, 

the former on her tortoise to the properri^t and the latter on the dragon on the left. The 

rides of the door were ornamented with figures of Vislu;xu’s inoaraations, begmnng with 
(fish) just on the top of the YamunA and runningup to VSmana, Theremann^ 
■ five commoncod with Mma on the top of the Ganges and ran up to^ ^ 

ful figures of MabAd e va were oarved on eaoh side of the rivers gnaadmg e . ^ ‘ . 

Nwgri Sutaswr, 1104. 
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exterior of tlics tciiiplo iippotirs to liiivo beoji oruaiiiientoil with kiTtiwulclins, four-hunded 
figures and animals. A line of geese was still visible. I also noticed a ligure of a iiiger over- 
powering an elephant, which has been regardml ))y S(unc writi*i-rf as the distinguishing crest 
of the Gonds. The most that can be claimed for the Gonds i.s iliat the (.(litlndA princes 
adopted the device as such, copying it from th<^ figures in llu* old temples wliich they found 
there. It was no invention of their-s. The figure probably uitjijeuled to their imagination, 
the tiger of their jungle.s representing the ideal of prowess. Anotlier iinportant ruhi 
known as SatlchajjcJfi, Mahal or sev'en-storied paloice, is .situated jusi (tn tiie bank of tho 
Jat^ankari to tho west of the village, lleie a numhei* of cut stones v\eiv siinuid over an ai-ea, 
which may well have been the site of a ro^y"! vesidcucc. '.Pile .stmcturii aj»jK‘iU’tH.l to have 
been a plaio one, as very few carved .stones wen’ to be seen. 'Phis plaice is protected 
by hills on two sides and the only approach from oulsiile i.s by tln^ river .lii-lasaiikui'i. 

Tradition avers that there were chbui ttfjar chlioi kufi hflmnn' !:!<} tanks, but now only 
one h>r% or twenty can be traced.® There are two tanks in the vicinil.\' of the gii.^at grnnp of 
temples, named M^d taho, and lidnX Uiho, ami IhcRi is one twinecl Dimin diibn or minister’s 
pond. The Dulha, Jhiuga, Kibjra and Tcrlia tanks have liea]w of eut stone on ijicir banlta. 
These belonged to temples which have now fallen, tlown. 

The earliest mention of Tummana is tho llmanpiir inseri^pliitu of 1 1 I I .v.u.'< In 
this record it is stated that ‘‘ in the moon's primeval ruei* was born tire illu.st,i ions Ks'ii tavirya, 
from whom were born the Haihayas ” ” In the r*iec. oi (he Uailiaya prinee.s was l«>!‘u tliat 

ruler of Ohodi, tho illustrious Kokalla, an imago of tlio god of love, whi tieoiill derived 
delight, by whom being on eai'th in ord(*r to meiwure his own lame Jioa mueli it might be 

this of (?) Tritasaurya was sent up higli into tlie uuivei.si’.” I.) ” He had 

18 sons, who destroyed tho oueu lies rw lions do elephuiit'i. Tlie liiht -boi'n .son f'luoii;.'; Iheiii 
was ruler of Tripuri, and he made tlie I'cinuiuing brotlicr.s lurd.s of (V. b.) “ The 

race of one among tho.se younger brothers in the course ol lime oi>UkLiii'd nn umtjuailed 
son, TCftlin garaja, a tree of prowi?ss grown large l>y the watiT *>1 tin- cyt s o| I he e ivi-sol; the 
enemies, who in order not to imj[)overisJi tli»' lrea..sury »»i 'Prit.ii.iaiiry a iibauiloiird the ances- 
tral land and acquired by his two arms this country Daksiiipa Kiwilii." I li.j " .Since 'Turn- 
m&Tia had been made a royal resideuce of hw Kneeslors, ilr'i'rf.irc residing ilierc. he ini'i'ciised 
his fortune, oausing the d(.!.struetiou of his cmfinies,’’ (V. 7.) Hi.s son Kamularaja begot 
Batnar&ja or Batnesa. “Timunapa with it.s k-niplc.s of (lie holy V'ankesa and other gods 
and also Ratncsvara and the rest, with a gaitkm eomaining inuumcrabln llowt.*r.M and 
beautiful fruits, a charming high mango groves and crowiled a'itii pulat iiil buildings, «le?eorated 
with charming lieauty, was mude by Katnc.sa pleasiiat to the eyes, alien viewed by the 
people.” (V. 10.) It was this ltatue.ia, who tiiuilly removed tJuj eapitai ulsmt 45 miles 
southwards to a place where he foumleii a town, which he tuinufd after himself. The ins- 
cription describes it as a glorious towi:, which hiul its fame listened to iu every quarter and 
was like the city of Kuvera. Ifroni llatnarAju wiw Ixirii I’rithvitUsva who *' for tim glory 
of religion established theshriuea of IVithvkleve.U'ara and others at Tuminii.ia and a tank 
resembling tho ocean was built by him at llatuapura.” (V. 17.) Ills sou was .lAjalladeva, 
who caused tho rccoid to be inscribed, from which the aljovu ucuuuut has lx;uu taken. 


S They ars named H'«rhA,Altijldd, Dultihr^i, JJuln/ti IhUU, Ohdf tunli, .Utru^ Utif>r!tJhtngaf 

Raatdin-, Ohanvdr ihM, Dutoiin tlnbrif Hdjii Uitao, /n/oo, hiaudiiiui talnu, Undid » UtUw, PuraiiiM, 
Bavnd, Ban tardi, Khajrd, and liukurOutid (/4An. 
a Epi, Ind>, vol. 1, it. 
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lh( iie^ inaoripbott m which Tiiami4»» is MfenwJ to, ic at Mahimaapcr, 19 miles torn 
BU^pur K stetM m the Tommftpa oountty there was a king Jgjalladeva, the 
ornament ol the KaJaehnris ”4 This reoerd is not dated, bat from the kmgs m«r. 

tioneu tucroiii, it appears that it was carved about the time of Prithvideva II, who floor- 
ishod about 1143 a.d. A third record with a definite date in the Chedi year 919 (1167-1168 
A.n.) was found at Malhar, 16 miles south-east of Bilflapur. It refers to JAjalladeva II as 
"ruler of Tumma^a,” during whose time a renowned Pandit Gangadhara, who had settled 
at Tummana, built a temple of Kedara at Maliaia (the present Malhar).* The fourth re- 
ference is found at Kharod (37 miles south of Biiaspur) in a record of the Chedi year 933 
(1181—1182 A.D.), which gives the geneology of the EUdachuri kings up to Batnadeva III 
and refers to Kamalaraja as " Loid of TummAna.”* Finally a Rataupur inscription of 
Prithvideva III, liclonging to the year 1189-90 a.d., speaks of one Gbvinda, who had come 
in tliat Rsija’s time from the Chedi country to Tummana,’ showing that in spite of the 
capitHbl having Unm moved from there, it continued to be a place of importance. It would 
aipptw that the old capital was remembered with pride long after it had ceased to be the 
rc.sidi‘ii({u of what is now called the Ratanpur line of Haihaya kings. It is this association 
with Katanpur which led Dr, Kielhoru to identify Tummapo with ‘Jfin&shahar’ or old town, 
which is tins name of an abandoned quarter of Ratanpur. He had never heard of the 
oxIsttMUJe; of Tu»nmili.ia forty-five miles further north. 

Tiunmiii.ia owes its importance wholly to the Kalaohuris, who however do not appear 
to have occupied it continuously, since they first selected it as their residence. The quot- 
ations from t.lic ijiscriptions, which I have given above, indicate that one of the eighteen sons of 
Kokalla of Tripuri (six miles from Jubbulporo) made it his head-quarters about 876 a.d. It 
appeans that after the lapse of about 125 years the place had to be reconquered by 
lAja, a scitjii ui the Tripuri family, who is stated to have taken Dakshina Koiala by the migTit. 
of his two arms, after destroying the enemy at Tumm&pa.S Apparently some aborigines 
had dispUused the Kshatriyas. There is a tradition that a local chief called CbngtigTwia 
fought with the Kshatriyas for about 10 years. How long Tumm&gA remained with the 
aborigines Ihcru is no material to determine, but after Kahngar&ja took it, it remained in 
the posst,iS8ioJi of his family for about 700 years, although the parental stock at Tripuri 
became extiuet within about 200 years from Kalinga’s time. 

Varioiw conjectures have been made as to the place whence the Kalaohuris immigrated 
to Tripuri. Quo of them makes Tritasaurya their original capital, as this word occurs in 
inscriptions and has been taken to stand for a place-name. Thus, in the inscription 
first quoted above the name occurs twice, and Dr. Kielhorn has treated it as their old capital 
without any attempt to locate it. To me the name sounds a tribal one, and 1 am inclined 
to interpret differently the two 4loJea8 which run as follows : — 

^leiwig ^ ’sisr: I 

/»d. An/<, Vbl. XX and Hiralal's O.P. Inscriptions, p. 111. 

Epi. M,, Vol. 1, pp. 89 U and Hicalal’s O.P. Insoripticus, p. 112. 

1/id. An/., Vol. XXII p. 82 emd Hiialal'a O.P. inscriptiona, p. 108. 

Epi. Itul. Vol. 1, p. 50. 

^ irw tm 1 

^ I Iml, Vol. I, p. 84)- 
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I have already quoted Dr. Kielhorii’a inUirprotafcwju of both tlm verges in tlu* ((omtnoucfoment 
of this article. Intho original, six letters in the tiiird line of vorscj 4 are brok(.‘n oil’. I have 
conjeoturally supplied them as given within the bnu^kets. If they caji stand, I u-ould inter- 
pret the measure of Kokalla’s prowess to bo the great army of Tritu.simryaH, wlimn ho appa- 
rently defeated and thus exalted his fame. In vonsi* (i Kalingaraja’s Ju’gh-niiiuledness 
is exhibited by his generous act of leaving his own king's army with tlut intention of lessen- 
ing the burden on the enemy’s treasury, fcio valourous was Kalinga tliat Iho light would 
have continued with the gi’eatest vigour, (uitoiling a hciavy e.Mpeu<liture on the enemy’s 
treasury, if he had not left the army aiui <lireck(d his atteuti<tn to ‘ Helds and pastures now.’ 
If the meaning, as given by Dr. Kielhorn, Is accopkrd, it would indicate ilu‘ poverty of the 
KaJachuri treasury-. Thus instead of being praise, It would Ix^ a reju'oaeh, implying grout 
weakness, in that it was incapable of supporting even a seion of the family and a great 
warrior to boot. The question will then arise as to who the 'IritasauiyaH were. In the 
Vedas we find a tribe named Tjitsu, whoso king Divtwiasa was very janviTfui. His son 
Sudftsa fought the biggest battles noticed in the Vedas. His oj>jK>iU!Hts oombii.ed against him 
and yet they were defeated. To overpower such a strong Irilxt would have U*en an act exceed- 
ing the limits of fame. The Tyitaus are wUd t«» lufcvi> Ixdonged lo the stdar raw?, while the 
Ohedis, who also find a mention in the Vedas, obviously bciongi-d to th<; lunar race and were 
famous for their generosity. In the eighth mfidala <»f the Kigveda it is stated thatuOhwii- 
putra gave away 100 buffaloes and 10,000 cows to a poet. These facts would support 
the antipathy between thoTritsus and the Ohaidjus, (wlio were the aneesturs of the Kala- 
ohuris or Haihayas) and their mutually untagoniatie kunistrameuts. 11, U therefore possible 
that Tritasaurya i-efers to the descendants of Tpitsus, tlu; herciditary euemies ».»f lliu Kala- 
ohuris. Phonetically the words appear similar, but it i.s doubtful wlu*tlier the eounection 
oan be established grammatically. This is a problem for {Sansliritists to solve. 
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J'’OLK.TALEfcj FROM THE DECCAN. 
By J. S. MOOTHIAH. 

1. Luami and tho Dninimer. 


Ost r.upnu a limflivtMl Limmi.whowasUl-treated by her parents-in-law, so shedeter- 
snirkUi by thn)wmg herself into a well.1 So she adorned herself with all 
hj‘r anfl laUins; h«!r biruld brass water-pot) went towards the jun^e. On the 

way sh<* met a maffnla-ktUu (drummer, ‘ tom-tom ’ beater) hurrying after his master as he 
w'lis latf. fit* warf, hifwever, mueh Htruck with the beauty and the jewellery of Luami and 
tM to her. 

“ Whrri an* yoti going, Luami, such a long way for water ? ’* 

** 1 uii\ i ir*‘d of my troubles and I am going to Idll myself.” 

*’ W'hy an* jmu so troubled ? ” 

” My fathor and nndhor- in-law so trouble me that I am going to esrtricate myself from 
troubles.” 


Th«*« said till* <lniinmer : — “ I will show you an easy way to die : follow me.” So they 
went ii*gcthi'r to a pluiM* whore was neither man iu>r beast, where the drummer halted and 
said Do ns ( do and then you can die by your own hands.” So he put his madcHa 
tom-b.oii ') on the ground, stood on it and tied a noose to a tree-hranoh round his neoh. 
Uui tluf mutlala gav<> way and tho drummer was left hanging to the tree. 

ft was now quite dark and the girl had sense and was not frightened : so she made 
ready to aleep where she was for the night. At midnight some thieves arrived, and placed all 
tho pro porty they l»ad phindercd under the tree from which the drummer was hanging. Then 
they suddenly saw his body and ran of! in great fear, leaving their booty behind. The girl 
saw her opportunity and Blled her bindd to overflowing with the stolen goods. 

Wlu'ii the Hun hud risen next morning she started back for her mother-in-law’s house, 
who received her and her money in the bindd with great joy, and Luami lived thereafter in 
great happint'Ms. 

2. The Meaning ot Dharmam. 


Once ajjon a lime a Brahman lad Uved with hSs mother, making thmr living by begging. 
When tho Isjy grew vip he observed that his mother gave away half the proceeds of her begging 
in charity. He <lid not understand this and asked his mother the reason. She replied that 

it was tihnrmam. 

But what docs dharmam mean, mother ” ? , x. « _i» • 

** That I flon’t know. If you want to know, go to the jungle and ask a Sannyasi or 


*^***fL iheyoung Brahman went to the jungle and ^t down to rest after his first day’s journey. 
Whila ho was resting a Bija came up and asked him what he was domg. 

“ I have com© to find out tho meaning of Dharmam. 


“ Whert^ aro you going to find it ? ” 

“ I must find a Sannyflsi in the jungle who will tell me. . 

“ When you find him!” said the Bftja, ask him also why the 6and (dam) of my lake 


Old .'tand firm.” — — ^ - 

1 I'bis ia» muro cow»inoon their 

Slnr They b«4 
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In tho morning tho lafl got up early, and wmt oil till ho found a (ilaco of safety. Tlioro 
at midnight a huge snake, that was a tidga, eaino to him and asked the* samt^ questions us the 
Rfi-ja. In tho end the Nftga said Will you ask I In* SannyiLsi why all Nagas of my nge 
die, but I don’t 1” The boy promised to flo so. 

Next morning he went on, and arrived at a mango tree, wh(*re ho .stopjied for thi* night. 
When it was dark the tree spoke to him and asked hint where lie was going. After the 
Brahman boy had explained his errand, the tree said ; - Kindly ask the Sannyilsi why 
no one eats my fruit ? ” 

At the end of the fourth day the Brahman lad was again (diligeil to slop the night in the 
jungle, when he saw a fire and by it sitting a man and Ids wife, to whom he i xplained what 
had happened to him. The man was a Koli (cultivator) and asked his wife lo give a share 
of her food to tho Brahman, as ho was giving a third of his own. But she r(.■fusl.‘d, whereon 
tho Koli gave half his owii share and also half of his bedding, and so tlit'y slept that night. 
In the morning tho Koli had disappeared, and hi.s wife began to abuse I he liralmKin, as she 
said her husband must have been tak(*n by wild animals. 

And so tho Brahman left her and w<*nt on and met a »Siinnya.si, and .said (o hinwelf ‘ this 
must be tho sage I am looking for. ’ So he at once, asked Idm what t/har/nam meant. Said 
the Sage “ Go to the city hard by. 'PIkw will be a son born theiv to-day to the Raja. Ask 
him to bring the boy to you, and he will e.vplain the meaning of i/hnrmaw."' 

The Brahman did as he was told, and when the baby was brought to him, all the p<*op!o 
from all parts of the city Uoeked to hoar a child Just Isirn .sjH-alc. The Brahman at once 
asked tho child What is the moaning of dharimm " '.rheii .sai<l the child : — 

“ I am he that gav(' yon halt my wheaUm bread and half my bed. .\t. midnight. I fell 
out of the hammock and was torn to piec(.*.s by wolv<*s. ,So I was born Isti* to*day as the 
Raja’s son. And oven to-day is my wife a pig. Ten pigs have be«*n born t< i*day in t Ids <jity ; 
the ninth of them is my wife. This distribution of reward and punislimmit is dlmmam.** 

Then asked tho Brahman Why doesn’t the lake dam stand firm i ’’ 

Tho child replied “ Btsoause tlu^ Raja lias two ilaughters who ant marriageable i Tho 
dam will stand as soon as they are married,” 

“ Why doesn’t tho NAga die 'f 

“ It wUl die as soon as it gives away the imnikam (jewel) in its Iwad.” 

‘“And why does no one eat the fruit of the mango tree ? ” 

“ There is much money buried at it.s roots, Kvery one will eat its fruit a.*- soon as that 
money is given away.” 

After this tho lad began his homeward jimrncy, and eriming t.o tin* tree lu* cxplaimal 
that people would eat its fruit as soon as the money at its roots was given away. fSaid tlio 
tree “ There is no one so worthy of it os youmelf.” No taking the money, he came to the 
N%a serpent and explained about tho manikam (jewel) in its head, and was ut oiiee pre.sented 
with it. Then ho came to the Raja and told him al«mt his daughters, hkiid tint Kuja 
“ You are the man to whom I must marry my daughtem, as yoti have saved my lake. ” 

As soon as ho was married the Brahman rotumed home. Wlum Ins mother saw him 
she perceived that it was that half a loaf of whcateri broail that hatl procured the boy uil his 
riches and his position and caused the Koli to be born again as a Raja’s son and his wife 
a pig in her next life for refusing it. Then they both understood the meaning of dAamam 
(duty of self-sacrifioe). 

The moMl drown from this tale for chUdten » that oTon the poor man can heln 
those poorer than himself, ^ 
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A PiiACTiCAti SANSKRn? OiOTioNARY, with trcuaslite- 
ratiiiu, accentuation, and etymological analysis 
throughout, by A. A. Maodonbix, M.A., Boden 
Pn>fossor of Sanskrit. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1024. 

Tlio ol,>joct of this work, which is dedicated, to 
tilts inoinury of Professor Max Midler, is to satisfy 
all tlio roquirernmits for ordinary reading of both 
stdiolars autl students of Sanskrit. It contains 
al>t»ut twice as much material as other Sanskrit 
worlcs of tlio sumo typo; it is the only one of its 
kind that is translitomtcd and can therefore be used 
by [jcrsons who do not know the Bevanagdri 
ulphul>t»t; and it gives u derivative analysis of all 
tht.t words it contains. Finally it indicates the 
lit»*rary period to which words and their meanings 
br.long, as well as the frequency or rarity of their 
4'»efnirrenef». While purely teclinical terms relating 
to rnodi(nuo, botany, listronomy and ritual are 
oxeiiiflod, the dictionary includes a full vocabulary 
of gtuLoral p(jsb-Vedic literature and also such 
HetsctioiiH of Vedte texts os are readily accessible 
to the Htudent. Tlie system employed for the 
tranHlitoraliou of tho palatal and cerebral consonants | 
iH very ikttructivo to tho ordinary reader, though 
Hm adopt ion in tho Sacrad Books of the East gives 
it juHtilicatiou. To one accustomed to older 
mr»tli4>dM, A:i.indra for chandra, jjaya for jaya, and 
for jhainpa, scorn very unfamiliar. In 
(7 vara ono would not at first recognize jvara (fever). 
But apart from thlu miiifir criticism, the dictionary 
Htrikos onu ibu a valuable product of scholarship 
anil is lilE^dy to lx» useful nob only to the student 
of iSaiiskrit, but (dso to those who study the Indian 
voriuicular languages, which have borrowed their 
vocabulary mo largely from tho Sanskrit. 

S. M, Eowabdbs. 

STODrBfl IN South Indtajt .Tajnisw,** By Mb. 

M. S. Ramahwami Axyenoar, M.A. Vizianagram 

Maharaia*s College Publication No. 1. Ks. 

Four. 

Criticiil attempts to write tho history of the 
various ridigions Roots of ancient India have been 
rnadM tti cr>mpartfri voly modern times and have 
followod in the wake of historical research in this 
ciiuutry in tho last generation or two. The labours 
of WoHtom scholars like Bilhler, Hoomle, Jacobi, 
Wilson, Burgess, Rhys-Bavids and others whose 
rosoarchos in Jiixnfsrn and Buddhism have placed 
before tho earnest student of history a fund of 
viiluikblo rnatorials cannot be exaggerated in this 
(iiroetion* In spite of this, it is still true that 
Mia history of Jainism and Buddhism from the 
rernotest |>criod to tho modern times in the north- 
ern as well as jw^ninsular India yet remains to he 
written. Tho history of tho development of the 
iiiriihmaiuoal sects such as Vaishnavism, Sivaism 


etc., h£U3 been attempted with success by the veterem 
scholar Br. Bhandarker in his scholarly work 
“ Vaisnafjism, Sivaism and minor religious sf/steTna ” 
which forms a part of the Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan -research. So far as South India is concerned, 
the histories of Vaishnavism and Sivaism and their 
literature have been sketched in a masterly 
manner by Br. S. K. Aiyengar in his “ Early 
hiaotry of Vaishnavism in Southern India and in 
his “ South Ind4an contributions to Indian Culture J** 
No one however has so far written a connected 
account of the history of the Jains and Buddhists 
of Southern India from the early times. We are 
therefore gratified to find that the history of 
Jainism has now been undertaken by the talented 
scholar, Mr. M. S. Bamaswomi Aiyengar in the 
work under review. 

We have been doubting within oiuselves whether 
the time is yet ripe and whether there are os yet 
sufficient materials to write a connected history of 
the Jain sect and literature in southern India. 
Mr, Ramaawami AiyengEur has however, shown that 
in spite of these difficulties the history of the Jains 
could be sketched from about the begiiming of the 
Christian era’, almost to the days of the Vijayanagar 
emperors. The learned author indeed admits that 
his work is “ sketchy and meagre ” but yet repre- 
sents an attempt ‘ to estimate in however tentative 
and fragmentary a f cushion the value of Jain contri- 
bution to the rich and fruitful stream of south 
Indian culture.* With this note of caution from 
the author we may proceed to notice the work in a 
little more detail. 

In the first two chapters (pp. 3-31). the author 
gives an account of the origin and early history of 
Jainism, discussing the views of Messrs. Barth, 
Bahler, Jacobi, and then proceeds to indicate the 
period of the migration of the Jains in the days 
of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Maurya, which 
according to the author is to be regarded as the 
starting point for an account of the Jains in 
Southern India. Th the next and following four 
chapters (p. 32-80) he takes us into the vicissitudes 
of the Jain faith from the Sangham age, the age 
of Siva NfiyanmSrs and Vaishnava Alvfirs, the 
Western Ganges, Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, and 
Vijayanagara sovereigns, Harihara and Bfivaraya* 
In the last chapter (Chap. VIII) he takes up for 
examination the age of the Tamil Sangham, which he 
probably regards as essential to the chronology of 
Tamil literature he has assumed, but which we feel 
he might very well have relegated to the appendices, 
where he has included two more similar discussions 
of the some subject. These discussions not alto- 
gether germane to the subject occupy about one-third 

of the work. . j * -i j 

It is probaWy uimeoeasary to enter into a detailea 

examination of tho work, but we are venturing to 

8 
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point out a few of the inuiiy inaccuracies of 
statements, inconsistenclos, exaggerations aiifl 
wrong eonolusions that have mifortuimloly crept 
into a critical work like this, representing iw it 
does the inaugural research work of the Vizioiiag- 
ram College. We do so in no spirit of clispiragt;- 
jnent *0 the author, but entirely in the intoroHts 
of genuine historical research, the cause of which 1 
the work, as it is, does not seem to jwivance. Wt,' 
hope that these will be roinoved in asubsoquent 
edition* 

Among the conclusions of the author that remain 
unsubstantiated by positive ovidcnco wo may 
mention his view that TiruvalKivar, Ti)lkijpx>iyai 
and the author of tho Kalirtgattuparai^i wore Jains. 
It is woll-knowir that every religionist has claimcil 
the author of Kuml as belonging to bis religion, 
and exprossions like (p. 41) * Malariaisui-Ehtuan ' 
and, Eugiututtttla ’ and the ovidouco of tin* 
eommoutator of NllakWi (p. 411) by no xneanH 
finally establish that ‘ Kuyul was certainly 
composed by a Jain’ (j). 8!)). Thero is also no j 
evidence to agree with tho author and tliose who 
identify tho author of tho Kuml wifcii Kundaktin* 
da edius Elficliarya, tho contomporary and instructor 
of divaskanda of KAiluhi in . tho first century 
A.D. (P. 48). But tho way in which Tiruvalluvar 
alludes to tiio Brahmans in CfTtuin of his t-iittplou 
* ^u(uw (gdrjpiih ^jpiQfiirtfiQeoirff ^^10 
jDuuir * gives UH tho improssitui that ho rugunied 
the maintonunco of tho Bnthinanical-Veda as 
indispensable to tho woll-boing of tho sinte, a ^ 
notion which no Jain author would corote lay stress 
on. Moroovor, attributes to Vishnu in uu<‘li j 
esqprossionsas ,s/ru>«»j(ri»swr(gj)«5r, axid > 

^i^esrtir to §iva have boon found in the work, 
Altogether it soonis to bo correct to concur with 
Professor S. K. Aiyangar, who after u luiuuto 
examination of the iCured has coucluded thot its 
author, though undoubtedly belonging to a lewtu' 
caste, was Braluninical in religion rather than 
Jain (p. 131. * Some OontribuHona of Soutlt Intiiu 
to Indian Culture.’) As regards Tolkilppiyar the 
author quotes a reference to him by u contempumry, 
Panambaraoflr, uiiqajfi tauatuirw, 

which in his opinion is sufficient to prove that In* 
was a Jain. (P. 39.) But, as tho author ««f 
Tolhdppiyam is believed to have boon tho son of 
Jamadagni, and as he lived at a tirnn much 
anterior to tho advent of Jainism in the Tamil land, 
it is improbable that he was a Jain. In tho case of 
Kalingattu parani’o author, Mr. Bamaswomi 
Aiyengar quotes a stanza attributed to him by 
tradition, composed in reply to a question by 
Apayan, in support of the author being a Jain. But 
apart from the dubious nature of this evidence 
there is nothing in support of tho author's viow. 
On the other hand it is preposterous to suggest 


antiquary 


that tho author of a work professedly devoted 
lio tho description <if hloodsliod, <u» this work is 
ooulii linvo boon a Jain, tlio fimdamontul conoop* 
tiou of whoso religion is Ahhnm- 

Tho section on tho Si\’a iNayaninurs and Vaish- 
n>x<va Alvurs is uufortumiloly marred by a series 
of ineorisistont and wrong cojiclnsions and misquo- 
tations. Tilt' aufclior'K lack of consist (>n<*y exhibits 
itself in such views ns tho foilowing.*-~)]o mgards 
(p. 61) tho Tamil work ViriyujiurAnnmm being 
‘rnplolo with fnnciftii lUTounts of miiaculous 
incidonts which no imidorn student of history 
would care to a<:<«»pt ', and almost, iitirmnliuioly 
after thiHindictiuoiit, he rolh^H upon the tosiimraiy uf 
this work for hiHtori<‘al inforiuation fra* scvoval as- 
poetH i?l' Jain and olltoriiist iiry,RU<dt as tho itorsccu. 
tionuf tho Jains, tho idojititicittionof Ibo KalabliruK 
aviid Olliers. Tiio most [tromim nl libuidcr in this 
section is mot with in t iio ait* lopt n.aiir by our 
author to break now ground in itioniif.v ing Mahon- 
ilmvarmun 11 iss tho act ual i’allava king couvor- 
tod iiy .Appar, (|i. tld). Marliorin litr* Hi,>i.‘tion (p, 
65) he says that tiio first half of tho sovontii cen- 
tury A.o. was tho perioil of tho throo saiats Appar, 
Sarahaudar and Airuttondar, Almost imniodiatcly, 
ho ouiitradiuts this by his slati lueikt tliat 'i'iluku- 
vuti, sisliT of Appar, was a I’oiileinpHiriiry iif 
PamiinVtvnravarimui 1, and her iombaud fought 
this king's haltJoH against tho ('inlliikyav. Jt is 
well-known that this king lived far iiitn thosorond 
half of tho 7th rontury. Tho author adils to the 
confusion by Hinting that tlio hdlova kitig 
couvurti.'d Ity Appar was Mahomlravariiiau U. 
If, as tho author says, Ap|iar was yot a.lniit i:peni.liii{! 
his iifo ill till' Jaia-cinisters at. Tirupopiiliyiir ai. 
tho timo of tlio doatli of liis sister's husliami in 
the wars of f’aramcAvaravarman t agniimt tho 
Ulialukyns, wo an* unable bi tuoiorstand how it 
would have ts'en pocsi bio for (he saint to have 
convortod Midif-iiUnuai-man il,who was the fiitlmr 
of I’uriuiioAvaruviu'iiiiut ainl must have Is-rn dead 
when ParamuAvuravarman 1 is'gan to ruh*. Apart 
from this confusion, into which tlio author has 
boon ovidontly led by his ignoratiei* of I'allava 
gonoalogy, thoro in nu ovidonci^ that Maiif-ndra- 
varman If was a Jain in tho early I'lart <<f his reign ; 
whorooH in tho case of Mahiindravartnun 1, who 
is UBUuily MuppoHod to have converted to 

Sivaiam by Appar, hia iuscriplion at Tririiinopuly 
apimaro to contain a clear allusion tu thisovent. 
(South Ind, Inn., Vol. 1, p. 28-30.) 

As an instonec of the author’s tendency to arri vo 
at oonclusions without ovideneo, wo might point 
out his viow on the provalence of retigioiisiperaecu'* 
tiun in tho Tamil country. He apixiars to beiiovo 
in tho story of tho Jain persocution deaeribed in 
the Aiva traditional accounts, including the 
impalenumt of the 6,000 Jains. (P. 07.) Fcnr thi» 
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purpoai> iho author rolies on the work Periya^v^- 
na/M, whicihlui^ hiniRoU hud previously described as 
usolosa for purposifs of history, (p 61.) This view 
of u gfr>ner»l Jain porsocution by Kiln-PlUidya in 
the sevunth ooutury, wliich is also shared by certain 
ot.hor writrrw, in not howovor supported by any 
inscriptionibl or oilier positive evidence. It is a 
wolMmown fact that tlio Pallava kings were uni- 
formly tolorant of i^lividsm as well as Viahiiuisin, 
and thin fact Ht.nmgly inilitatos against anything 
like a jL;fMi» ral porwocution of religious sects in the 
Tamil f'fMiatry. The frescoes on the walls of the 
‘GohloudJiy tank’ at Madura (MinUkshi temple) 
(p. 710» whii'li ttho author eitos in support of the 
perstHMiviiuL id Jains in tho Tamil country, could be, 
at thi' only of the period of Vijayanagar, as 

tlko tiMoph^ was alini»Ht completely destroyed during 
tho Mnhatninadan occupation of Madura (1325- 
137(1). *rh*fi(o raunot thoroforo be relied upon as 
offorin;?; any proof <.d ndigious porsocution in the 
days of Appar, idainbandar and Kfin-Pandya, and 
of tho impibloinoiitof 8,000 Jains, which appears to 
ho a cd lat(.ir i^aiva imagination. 

Tho d<(Votiid by tho author to the age 

of the AlvArn oxhiUts a coufusion in regard 
to tho WiirkH id tho various Tamil saints. 
On pago 7i, for oxamxde, the author, in 
iUiHtrating the acrimonious references from 
Tondariviiipudi- Alvar, cx^otos from Ndnmu^ 
(/aH-V'iruouHdtidf, and Ttr uvoymcl^, tho woll-known 
wikrkn rowpoctivoly of TirumaU^ai-A].vlir ajid 
NatnrikfilvAr. It may be pointed out also that 
the author catogorically considers NammAlvar as 
the li%Ht of iho VaisImavaAlvArs, though recent 
rcdoarch hau Hhuwn that such a position is wholly 
unteriahiis The author’^ view that the frequent 
use of tho duubto'p^^^^ oharaoterlstio of the 
p«j»riud of the AlvArs (p. 94) is also inaccurate, as 
this iH true only of one or two of the Alvdrs, and 
not alL 

On pago 76antielB0whoro in the work the author 
unduly oxisggomtoH the Jain contributioxxs to 
Tamil Uioraturo. According to him the largest 
poriioy& of tho Sanscritio derivatives in Tcutuil 
wan iiitrodneed by these people. In the same 
strain th« author proceeiis, It is a matter of fruit. 
£ul Hi>uculation to inquire what would have been 
tho tremi of Tamil titoraturo but for the advent of 
the JaiuH isud Buddhists* more particularly of the 
former. Ixi all pro babiUty wa would never have had 
the mastorpieces of Tamil literature like the ALWroJ, 
etc. Such * fruitful speculation * 
loses all its interest, as long as it has not beeninoon- 
troveriibly proved that those Taaocil works were the 
works of Jains, in support of which the author has 
not quoted any positive evidence. As it is, we mxast 
be eaccused if in the present state of knowledge we, 
look upon the contributions of the Brahznanical 
writers as woU as Buddhists as precious as those of 
Jains. Wa have already indicated our doubt 


reg^chng the Jain authorship of Kural We are 
^raid that the author has not advanced any very 
‘cogent reasons* in support of his view that the 
author of ^Uappadikdram was a Jain. In this 
connection it is pertinent to note that Mahiznahd- 
ptdygya Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr. K. S, Srini- 
vasa Pillai and others regard I]ango-Adigal as a 
Sivaite. 

The chronological position of the author in tho 
matter of the dates which he offers for the various 
Tamil works is idtogether untenable. Apart from 
his views on the age of the Sangam expounded in 
Chapter VIII, he has ascribed certain Tamil works 
to particular dates, which are quite unsatisfactory. 
Por instance he thinks (p. 56) that Ndla^iydr was 
composed \mder the patronage of the Kalabhras 
in hostile occupation of Madura. There are, accord- 
ing to him, two references in this work indicating 
that the Kalabhras were Jains and patrons of Tamil 
literatime. From the context it is plain that the 
word Perumuttaraiyar, whom the author eqaiates 
with Kalabhras, which occurs twice in this work, 
is used in the plural, and in the sense of the three 
great Kings (Mdv6ndar), and not in the seise of 
a specific dynasty of the Muttaraiyar known to us 
from inscriptions. Ih this ooxmection the author 
imports a great deal of confusion by attempting 
to identify the Kalabhras both with the Muttaraiyar 
and with the Kam&takas mentioned in the account 
of the Mfirtinfiiyanarm the Periyapurdnam^ (p. 66*) 
There is no indication that the Muttaraiyar kings 
were Jains, and the insoriptionB that we have of 
those people do not lend support to this view. It 
seems to be premature to conclude, as the author 
does, that the Kalabhras were the Muttaraiyar, 
and that the period of the Kejabhras, and the period 
whioh succeeds it, "wbb the period when the J ains had 
reached their asenith. (p. 56.) BQs date for Viram- 
dalapurusha of 103), name- 

ly the period of Krishnad^varfiiya, is not supported 
by evidence and cannot be accepted as correct. 

Finally, the section of the work devoted by the 
author to a re-examination of the age of Sangom 
seems to abound in misleading and imdigested 
oonolusions. It is not our intention to weary 
the readers of the AnMguary by enumerating 
these and discussing them in detail. We shall 
content ourselves with examining one or two typic^ 
arguments relied on by the author to substantiate 
his conclusion that the age of the Sangam tob 
Interior to the accepted date. One of th«e 
is baaed on the Pallt^va datinn. Aecording to the 
majority of Boholaw. the gangam .Trorka do not 
contain any reference or alinfiion to the Pallaw 
kinga known to nafrott d Wgo 

laoDB and are then^oM Jire-pallaya in oharao^. 
The author tdieie >xo^ori to i^a appaj^tly 
correct poaiilcn tod^^^^^ own aiter- 

pretati^^ ^ JiT 

to the ^angaiaft; worlw* yiwre they were called the 
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« Tirmyar.* Ho carrios this thoory to absurd lengths 
by stating that the absence of the word Pallava 
in the mention of Visluiugopa in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta is Buflicieut to 
prove that in tho fourth century A.n. the name 
Pallova was little used by tlioiii axxd that Vishnugoi^a 
was Tirayan, (P. 143.) Unfortunately for the 
author the tormw Pallava and Pullavatnahuraja 
frei^uontly occur in the coppor-plato charters ot tlio 
third and the fourth conturios a.d., tho IVakrit 
and early Sanscrit cliartors, of which the author 
is evidently ignorant; but tho ttsriii which 

according to our author was tiuj iiumo of tho Pal lavas | 
in tho early times is couspicuouB by its cniin# absence 
in tho Pallava records known to us- It is diiVicult 
for us therefore to join with the author in his view 
that tho Pallavas of Kuuohipurani were known 
to the Sungawi as tho Tlraiyftr, Wo admit that 
Kanchi was in oarly times ruled by Tondaman-llaih 
Tirayan and that tho name Tirniyur occurs in the 
§angam worlcs frequently. Hut the c<jnncc(ioi) 
of these with tho Pallava kings roniains tioubtful 
and has yet to l)o proved. 

In support of the identification of tho Tiraiyar 
with the Pallavas adumbrated l)y tho author, 
numismatic evidence is sought to be obtiuxuxi by the 
attribution of tho ship-coins of tho Corornanckfl 
coast to the early Pallava rulora. On pagt^i 143 tho 
learned author says important inforinaiioii is 

furnished by Dubrouil in his ‘ AiitiquHieJf oj Palluva^t.'' 
According to him tho Pallava rulers of Kilnch! had 
as emblem on tluair coins, a ship with two iiiastH. 
This explains their couneetkm with thuHoa.” A 
reference to this work of Prof* Jouvoau-Dubrotiil 
shows that this does not hax)2)cu to bo ik fact. 
In his Ancient Hietory of Dckkan where there is a 
reforenoo to those coins, tlio IcHiniod author attri* 
bates these coins to the Sflbavfthaxia Kings who 
ruled over the rogion. (P. 47.) 

Finally a roforonce may be made to Appendix D. 
entitled ** Miaconeepliom of Sangam Ckrtmology^* 
whore in seeking the aid of South Indian palaougra** 
phy to 8upx)ort his view on the ^angatu age he com- 
mits woeful mistakes. According to him, the (Iran- 
tha-Tamil is essentially a Cliola script, although wo 
know the earliest Tamil inscnptioxm in South India 
belong to the Pallava kings of tho seventh century 
A.D., and no early Chola inscriptions in Qrautha- 
Tamil of simitar antiquity have come down to us. 
According to the author one reason why tho 6angatn 
works oould not have boon written in tho period of 
the first or seoond centuries a.d. is the abeenco of 
* a proper developed language * (script?) of a uni- 
form standard in those days, (P. 171.) Hero the 
author has confused the script with language. 


Surely with tlio dovolopnient of language attained 
in tho Kural, whicli tho author ac(!oi)t8 us composed 
in tho first contury A.n. (p, 4.4), it should have 
been f)()SHiblo fur tho trinn^'ani workw t(.> have been 
conipoBod alnnit tlu^ Muiru.' period, lint tlio author’s 
ilioory Hoeins to bo that it waw really the absence 
uf a proporly dovohi])od«oript tliui mudo it iin])oflsible 
fc»r tlH.t Sangam workw tu have boon written much 
anterior to the poriijd of tho Vaitolvittu inscrip* 
tiiuisiii tho (*4ilith<tojitury. Ho rojoctH tho ])ossibi- 
iity that thuso worku eould havi,> b;.'ou bundc'd down 
by word of inoutii from loacbt rto I»uj»il, be‘eauj?e 
arot>niin.‘' to him <.tnly rrliginiis poetry ft, mid be 
thus Jiundnd dt)wn, and rK^t tro<*ular Works like* these 
of the Han^am. By Hum proriss of roufiiuiing the 
uidhor fonfludi'H that- *siieh uu intoziso literary 
activity us tho one (HcrilM'd to the ^ungum is 
to bo nought for in titiio ajjjiroxiinaling to the 
eontury for which wo havo tlie earliost known Vatte- 
luttu r<jfords.’ Tho absurdity of this theory, which 
wi^iiild inako works like tlio 'iVa nnurf hymns of Appar 
and tSambaiidar almost eontoinporam'ous w4th tho 
Sau;/am Wiu*ks, is tooptdont to tif.*ed any eluburatiem. 

Wn uro nut aun^ wbotlier runny 'rami I sttholars 
wvuld a;!;re4* with our author, iit^say.*-! on lu 132 
that the word ‘ Potiiyil * in 'ruinil is olvuyti used to 
dmmito * tho vacji-nt site iindornoatb a trfe.’ We 
venluve to pcant to Jinn ‘Bf of iVr»//rt.I'i>uma^aZ 
id Tiriumuigai-Alvilr wbfre iho word is used 
in tho Honso cjf I'odiya lull. 'I'lto atiihfn*'rt trans- 
literaticn of names in (iot aliugclhcr 

I h£.ppy. For ona thing bo is not unilortn in this 
I inattor (o.g.) Silnpjiafiiktimm, ('fiHuppailikaruin^ etc. 

; Wlkito ho adopts diarriUeal inarkh in tbs cHHCof 
j .nu?i) rmmes us TirujnAna^ainlaunlar, Tirurifivuk- 
kara^ar «)tc. ho fails to uso thorn in the et^ct of 
VaiKlHUiva Alvars sueh as Tit^darndipodi, Tiru- 
luangai* Alvar nte, lio unes in hin wi.rk, sucii anti<* 
forms uh Tirmnazhihai -Alvar Pazhutm/izhi** 
audSokkirhfir, witero wo now uheTirumaU^ui-Alvilr, 
Buhhnoli, ami f«ekki]ar. Happily be diK*H not 
adopt thin method to rei»r«*sent the word Tamil, 
as ojift would Ju ceiuduHion while we am 

glad that the author huN taken sueh great trains 
in tho altf*m|)t to throw tight u{m; 4) an iniiiortani 
hut neglected idmptf?r <jf houilt iinJiun hmlory, we 
cannot at tho pamo tintc resist a feeling that be 
would have nnidsred tho work inilnitely more 
useful, hy avoiding iniritaktH such as those 
euunuirated in tho above paragraplis. The 
gut up of the tx>uk Ic^aven nothing to Ij« 4 dt^ired and 
w''A diihoiHi that wbcri lhf» preet ni work finds its 
successor in u second edition, Mr Kamaswami 
Aiyeugar will efiect theneee«s|ry improvement* 

Ka 
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89. The Quest of Managort. 

O'M Nanramj Shifi., Tahsil ScJiool, Fat^piir.) 

llu'u; \vasou<^ciiRfl,jawhorl)‘camedthatinthecity of Ajudhya was a maiden, Managori 
by name, i!io like of whom tho world never saw. In the morning he put five packets of pan 
in front of his tjadi and said to his courtiers : — “ I saw last night in a dream the maidan 
Managoi'i of Ajudhya. There is no woman in the world so beautiful as she. Whoever brings 
her to ino shall reccivo tho half of my kingdom.” When the courtiers reflected on the danger 
of tho task none dared to attempt it. But one named Dariya Bathaxir raised the pan 
said : .MahdrUj, if thou givest me thy charger to ride and thy five suits of raiment to wear, 

I will bring thee tho maiden.” 

Tho Rfija agreed and gave him all he asked. The Rathaur went to bid his mother 
good' byo and told her that ho was going in quest of Managori. His mother said ; — “ Let me 
give you food for tho road.” But when she went to look for floor wherewith to oook tiie 
cakes, she put her hand into a jar and took up a handful of salt. She was distressed and 
sawl ; — “ How can a journey prosper with an omen such as this ? ” 

The Riilhaur did not hood her words and went ofi. When he had gone a little distance, 
he saw a siutko crossing his path and on the other side lay a broken vessel of curd. When 
ho .saw this ho spnku these lines : — 

Dahim to phuli gar ki vminkiya, bayen phenkara giyar ; 

Hah hate ka nikra hai halwat haige ke hgihai par t 

i.e„ ” On tho right lies a broken curd pot, on the left howl the jaokals. The snake 
crosses my path. How can I return successful ? ” 

Whom ho neared Ajudhya he came on several roads and he could not discover which was 
tho proper path. Ho saw a cowherd sitting on a tree and watching his cattle. To him he 
said : — 

Rukh charante ckhtjJiara re bhaiyya, iu awat atir jot, 

Awadnagari ki bhali dagariya vktri ke dewa bataya. 

i.e., ” Brother, you climb tho tree and go one way and another. I have missed 
tho way to Awadhuagari. Come down and point it out.” 

The herd camo down and showed him the road, and by and by he came to the garden of 
Managori. There he met the gardener and to him he said : — 

Khirki kejhakmiya re bhaiyya, it aioat aw gat. 

SUalgarh ki talkh tamaku, tanik twnJtun lai gawa. 

i.e., Brother, you peep into every window and go from one place to another. The 
tobacco of Sitalgarh is tasty ; take a little.” 

Tho Rathaur gave him a smoke and then he gave him an a^rafl, and the gardener a^ed 
him what his errand was. He said “ I have come here in search of Managori, the fairest 
of women.” The gardener answered ” Managori comes here daily with her maidens.” 
The Rathaur remained in the garden, and by and by Managori came there. The Rathaur 
followed her and tried to speak to her. Thenasister of Managori, Who had only one eye, 
said to the maidens I am going to speak to this stranger;” Theysaid Itisnotproper 
to speak to a stranger ; ” but she aimwered thus ;-r 

M lakh ki mor gagari ghdilwa, dnUkh meri dqr ; 

{fitt lakh ki mori eir ki gudariya, pawA ldkh wiiu^ ^ 
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” My pitcher is worth a lakh and the ropo is worth two lakhs. My head 
pad is worth three lakhs and my own price is five.” 

To this the Bathaiir replied 

Mali hi tori gagari, san hi tori dor ; 

Lattan gundhi iere sir hi genduriya, kani kawiya hi mol. 

i.e., “ Thy pitcher is but of clay ; thy rope of hemp ; thy hcad-pad is but 
of twisted rags and thou thyself art worth a cracked cowry.” 

To this she replied ; — 

Eh lahh hi bad, aur dui Uihh kajhunna sar 

Tin lahh ka mora ba.na hai ghaghra, sat Uikh viora mot. 

i.e., ‘‘ My hair-plait is worth a lakh, niy pitclier two lukha, my skirt three 
lakhs and I myself seven lakhs.” 

To which he replied : — 

Eh lahh hi berdya, do lahh hi jhuntumtr. 

Tin lahh ka jobana, ek panahiya hi nok. 

i.e., “ Thy hair-plait ia worth a lakh, thy pitcher two lakhs and thy beauty 
three, but 1 would not give the point of my shoo for any of thorn.” 

When he said this, ho ran away and left one of his shoes behind him ; and when the girl 
picked it up she saw that the coins of seven kingdoms were broiderud upon it. Managori 
then said her maidens : — ” This must bo the son of a Rfija ; and none of you should speak 
to him.”, 

Bhe returned to hor palace ; and the Bathaur, not knowing hu might have to wait for 
her return, composed the following verso 

Bim agili, sun pacchil Sdni, atm majhili pana^ar. 

Tora ghara ha thanda ho pani, to ek lota dehu. piyaya. 

i.e., ” Liston, B&ni, whether thou bo late or whether thou bo early. Liston, 
water-bearer, who comest botwoou. If the water in thy jar bo cool give 
me a drink.” 

The one-eyed damsel answered 

Paid piyaaapani pin pyare, min dekhi jani hhul : 

Jin ghar hi ehhail ohJuUdU, turn as lage majur 

i.e., ** Drink, door one, drink, if thou art athirst. But bo not enamoured of 
the eyes thou lookest on. I am a maid of a house in which suoh as thou 
art hinds.” 

The Bathaur answered 

Sagan he ham ehhokra, bhvle dee kudea ; 

Jin ghar he ham ehhokra, turn as lagi panikari, 

i.e., “ I am tho son of a RAja and have lost my way in an evil land. In my 
hotise girls like you draw our water,” 

Then Managori said to the one-eyed maid : *' Thou shouldit not exchange words with 
one who is a stranger and has lost his way. I will give him to drink.” So she went to the 
m^tbaur with a of water, but tho one-eyed saatebod it from ber hand. And when 
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she took him the vessel, he smote her on the back vnth his riding whip and raised a grievous 
weal. Ho took the lota and washed his hands and feet with the water. Managori took up 
the lota and said to him : — “ Come to my house and I will tell thee what I desire.” To her 
the Bathaur answered : — 

Tumhara to gori naihara, hamara hawai jMrdes ; 

Kal haja hoi mar darai, to haun kahai ghar aandea. 

i.e., Fair one, this is the house of thy mother and mine is in a strange land. 
If any one should kill me, who will carry the news to my home 1 ” 
Managori went into the palace and from the upper window she let down a rope, and the 
Bathaur climbed up and came unto her. In the morning she let him down into the garden, 
but she forgot to raise the rope. Just then her husband came home from a journey in a 
distant land, and when he saw the rope he doubted the honour of his wife. He saw the 
Bathaur in the garden and rushed at him to slay him with his sword. Long they fought, and 
at the lost the Bathaur was slain. 

When Managori heard of this, she raised a funeral pyre and, laying the corpse her 
lover upon it, she fell upon his breast and both were burned to ashes. When her husband 
heard of this, he went and bound up the ashes in a sheet. But as he attempted to tie it up, 
the bundle became larger and larger. Bind it as he would, he could not tie the ashes up. 
Ho was amazed at this miracle and sat on the ground and wept. Just thenMahftdeva appeared 
and asked the cause of his sorrow. When he heard the tale, he pierced his little finger and a 
drop of his nectar fell on the ashes, and lo 1 Managori and the Bathaur stood before them. 

Then the Bathaur carried off Managori and brought her to his master. Her husband 
sat mourning the loss of his wife ; but Mahadeva poured water on the pound and a second 
Managori, equal to the first, was formed and he gave her to him as his wife . When the B&ja 

received Managori he was filled with joy and gave the Bathaur noble largesse, even half 

his kingdom, and they all lived happily ever after. 


40. Tbe Wi of the Rftnis. 

{Told by HarcMran IM, Muaaha, and recorded by Karamat .4K.) 

There was once a Bftja who had four wives, but he was so occupied with business and 
amusement that he never visited them ; and they grieved because none of ^em bme a son. 

th. of them 11 , and *0 mod. o She got » 

* a F !.• “ Thna Thua • ” “ Fie, Fie ; ” and then he flew away and sat on a 

^Stte«ariy»drfth«p.i«»»ndepok.o.lieh.dh^ta^l. 

Thtt«a*troote«1e.loolaetoaeo^t^^^. ^ 

Mm. Ho «1d yoo ooimolted the Rtoie ^ ,^^t’them « » Juii 

Wh»t oan fo<toh womeh know of «oh motto I my th^ ^ 

then th* Btale Bent the »»ja o meseage to soy thot, d he wiehoa, 0 

matter. So he sent for them and the eldest said 
Qaya jaya pinda na parai ; 

jfairi keeir kharag na jharai ; 

Pali, pane, pokhar na huan, 

To tako tota puJearai ^va. 
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i.e., “ The son who docs not go to tiuyu ainl olicr holy cakes to his dca.d 
father, he who does not take vongea.ncc on liis oiUMny, he who does not 
sink tanks and wells and maintain the honour of his house, to him the 
parrot calls Fie, Fie.” 

The second R&ni said : — 

Nahin da bhojan, clihajan, bam, 

Brat ektdasi mkin uptnam. 

Sankar bJiagat, na Surmr chhua. 

To lota hhi imharai tkwi. 

i.e., “ Ho who <loc8 not give food and .slusltcjr to the necwly, who docs not 
keep the fast of tiu^ tdcvcntli, who is not a votary of Siva, and touches 
not the Oaiigcs, tt> him the parrot, says, Fic.” 

The third Rani said : — 

Sadku hi sawjal mildm diclj dam. 

Bam ka nam yraMn atwmm., 

Jotish, Ved, Paran nu ckhm 
Tota laid pukarai thm. 

i.e., “ Hu that kt;oj).s not <;oui|Kiny with the saiiil.^, wlio repeats not the 
nauu! of Rama, who reads not the hooks o! astrology, the Vedas and 
the Pur&ijaR, to him the parrot says, Fic.'’ 

Now the Rjlja knew that he had done all Ihese < iutiew, a,nd t urnijig t.(» h is DiwAn ho said 
** Said I not that the raue of women knew not the alTairs of state 'i Then the youngest 
Rftni said 

Charto ratig kimkum nahin. hii, 

Khairas ne mukk amd na pni, 

Jo naim mukk mlhar m cklaui , 

Tota tahi puktiraui thm. 

i.e., “ He who in youth dyes not lii.s garments with .saffron, who tastes 
not the .six fiavouis of food, who reganls not the face ami eyes of 
beauty, to him the parrot says. Fie.” 

” This I have not done, ” said tins RAja. S«) Imj < »ab«at’ed his wives and lived 
happily with them ever after. 

41. The Warning of the Dancing Girl. 

(Told by MiBiammad MuJnb AU of Uanirahad and recorded by Ham fiarap of Hudnuii.) 

There was once a R&ja who had a son and a daugitUa- a in; were posscsscil of great widsom. 
His son was of a wilful natui'o, and one day he w'ent to theHU|icrijitimi1eut of the R&ja's stables 
and asked him for a horse to go hunting. The officer answered that ito ctntld not giv<^ it without 
the leave of the Rdja. The prince wuh wroth and said ” How long can I stand 
the tyranny of my father. This very night will I slay him.” 

That night he went into tl>e Darhur, unnwl with u il.iiL'^cr, amt sat m-ar the K&ju, in* 
iemding to kill him when he got an op|M>rtuiuty. As the night passMl, most of the audience 
wtvs overcome with sleep, uud the daneing-girl, in order to rouse them unU her drummers, 
sang 
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BaKul gai, ihori rahi, aur yah bhi ptd pal jat ; 

There der he toaste hahe halanh lagat ? 

i.e.f “ Most part is spent and little rum remains. Why on account of 
a little time dost thou bring disgrace upon thyself ? ” 

On hearing this the prince jumped up and gave his shawl to the dancer. The princess 
gavo her a ncoklaoe worth nine lakhs, and the daughter of the Wazir gave her father a slap 
in the face, and he jumped up and began to dance with her in the midst of the assembly. 

When the R&ja saw this unusual and improper conduct, he was much enraged and called 
on all of thonr to ex]>lain why they had acted thus. 

First the princess said ; — “ My father, three years ago T was married and the time draws 
near when my husband will fetch mo home. But in the meantime I had fallen in love with 
another, and this night I intended to abscond with him. When I heard the vords of the 
dancer, I thought that it would be ill to lose my honour when such a short time now remains.” 

The prince said : — “ Father, 1 was impatient to rule in thy stead, and this night I purposed 
to slay thoo. But when 1 hoard the words of the dancer, 1 repented of my evil design ; and 
I knew that in the usual course of things it could not be long before I succeeded to the throne. 
So 1 forbore.” 

The daughter of the Wazir said : — ” My father up to this has taken no thought for my 
education ; and when I heard her words, I thought that soon I would be married and the 
time for learning would be past. So I struck my father to remind him of his duty.” 

The Wazir said : — “ When my daughter struck me, 1 thought that x^erchance she might 
slay me. For who can tell what an ignorant woman may do. So I thought it wise to feign 
to be a madman and disturb the assembly, that I might save my life.” 

Then the dancer said : — “ I meant only that it was time for the drummers to wake 

for the audience to listen to my song, as the night was far spent.” 

The Rftja was pleased and gave her royal largesse. 

42. The Test of Honesty. 

(Told by Oirtoar Ldl and recorded by Mulohand of Kakfuba, Agra District,) 

There was once a Bania who was going on a pilgrimage, and hearing that the road was 
besot by thieves, he thought it well to leave his money with some honest person until his 
return. He saw a shopkeeper sitting in his shop and wondered if he was a proper person 
with whom to leave the money. As he sat at the shop considering the matter, the servant 
of a dancing girl came up to buy some ghi. The shopkeeper was a rogue at heart and thought 
that this was the servant of some rich man. So wishing to ingratiate himself with her, he 
gave her three pice worth of ghi for two pice. This still more convinced the Bania that the 
•hopkoepor was a very honest man and he was the more inclined to give him the money. 
BSeanwhile the girl went home with the ghi, and when her mistress saw it she said You 
have brought more than the right amount; It must be some lover of yoUr’s who has sold 
ittoyou.” The girl a;ngray denied it and broughtit baokat once to the shopkeeper^ aeying.w. 
” Mv miirtress has sent back this gU beoause you gave her too m,aok-" Bania thought 
that the girl’s mtetrets must be a most honest woman. Sd wept to her heuse, thi nk i n g 
th fct he would leave his money with her. 
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He was <ia.|Tring to the dancing girl about the matter, when a Sadhu uaine in. The dancing 
girl gave him at once three cakes and said to him ; — “ Be off at onoe.” The Sadhu said to 
tiimaftlf There must be some roguery afoot, because this woman never before gave 
me a single cake willingly ; but now, the moment I enter her house, she offers mo three.” So 
he said " What can I do with all these cakes. Take back the rest and give mo only one which 
suffices me.” The Bania thought the Sadhu must bo a most honest man, and that he would 
leave his money with him. 

When he came to the hut of the Sadhu, he said to him : — ” Maha.r&j, I have a largo sum 
of money with mo and I wish to leave it with you, till 1 return from ray pilgrimage.” The 
Sadhu, who was a very rogue at heart, pretended not to caro whether the Btmia loft tho 
money there or not. So ho flung his tongs into a corner of his hut and said : — ” You can 
bury your money there if you wish, and come and dig it up when you return.” The Bania 
did so and went his way. 

When ho had gone, tho Sadhu dug irp the money and tiien he changed tho appearance 
of his house ; so that when tho Bania returned, he could hardly believe that this was tho same 
place. But he knew the Sadhu and went to him and asked for his money. The Sadhu 
addressed him angrily, saying : — ” Why do you talk of money ? 1 never saw you before in 
my life.” 

The Bania was in despair wlion he found that he had been tricked. So ho went to the 
dancing girl and asked her advice. She sakl ” I will do a trick and recover your money. 
But you must give mo half of what you get back.” Tins Biinia agreed and she said : — ” Go 
to tho Sadhu and dun him for tho money until I <5ome.” So she went and filled several boxes 
with bricks, and putting them on the heads of her servants, came disguised to the Sadhu and 
said “ I am the Rfl-ni of Gwalior, and I want to leave ail the.so valuables with you .” The 
Sadhu was just then arguing with the Bania about the money, and ho thought it unwise, 
just when another matter was on foot, to quarrel about a trifling sum. So ho paid him the 
amount of his deposit. Just then tho maid of the dancing girl came running up anti said : — 
” B&ni Sahiba, you need not mind leaving your things here, as the Rfija Sahib himself has 
oome So the Bania went off after thus outwitting the Sadhu. 

Then the maid-servant began to laugh and her mistress said ; — *' What are you laughing 
at 1 ” She replied ” I remember the proverb • 

Jo dhan diaai jat, 

AdU dijai bant. 

i.e,, ” When you see that you are losing something, compountl for half.” 

48. Suian Chand and Mitfkala* 

(TcM by Bdldeo Sink, schoolmaster, Sayyidnagar, Jahun Dintrici.) 

Sujan Chand was tho Rdja of tho western land and Nitikala was his Rfkni, One night 
the B&ja and his R&ni were sleeping on a bed of flowers, and that day the M Alin had toft among 
the rose loaves a single thorn which pricked the tender skin of tho RUni. She told her iiusband 
and alrased the Mdlin for her lack of care. Then the latnp which hung in tho room laughed 
and said to her : — You fret to-day for a thorn among the rose leaves ; but to-morrow, when 
you have to oany bricks and mortar on your head, what will yon say ? ” 
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They slept through the night, and in the morning the B&ni reminded the Bftja of what 
the lamp had said. He knew that its words would come true, and knowing that he could 
not boar the sight of the afSiotion of his loved one, he determined to remove her from his 
sight. So ho got a box and shut up the Bftni in it, leaving a hole to admit the air, and then 
he took the box and flung it into the river. 

The box went floating down the stream tUl it came opposite the palace, whore lived the 
sister of the Bdja Sujan Ohand. Her husband was bathing in the river, and when he saw 
the box floating down, he sent his servants and they drew it to land. He did not open 
the box, but, making it over to his B&ni, he went to the Darbar and busied himself in the 
affairs of his kingdom. The B&ni opened the box and found inside a damsel so lovely that 
the world did not hold her equal, and she thought to herself that, if her husband saw the 
maiden, his love for her would change. So she blackened the girl’s face with charcoal, 
took ofl her gorgeous apparel, and gave her a suit of rags. When the B&ja came and saw 
her, he deemed her some foul slut, who had been sent away for her foulness, and he made 
her a servant in his household. He was then building a new palace, so he set Nitikala to 
carry the bricks and mortar for the masons. Some years were spent in this manner. 

One day the B&ni was keeping her fast in honour of the Disha B&ni, and Nitakala, follow* 
ing her example, fasted also in honour of the goddess. The deity was pleased at her devotion 
and determined to mend her state and end her days of sorrow. So she brought to the mind 
of Sujan Ohand the Bftni whom he had loved, and he set out at once to seek her. By and by 
he reached the palace of his sister, where his Bftni was a maidservant ; and his sister received 
him witili love and entertained him with all due respect. 

One day it happened that his sister was sitting in the ootutyord. Beside her sat her 
brother, and near them Hitikala was oarr3dng the bricks and stones to the workmen. 

The B&ni said to Nitikala ; — “ Go and shampoo the feet of my brother.” She went 
and began to press hia feet, and as she pressed them she saw on his feet the marks of royal 
birth, the lotus sign which marks a king, and the moonlike bri^tness of his face ; and she 
began to *biT»k of her husband and how she too had loved a king and lost his love. So she 
began to weep, and the eyes of the B&ja were opened and he asked hst why she wept. She 
said “ O Mahftr&j, when evil days come, they bring trouble in their train.” And then she 

repeated these lines 

JBOrhat «ir sampoOi bibhan man barij barU hoe; 

GhaUxt nvt puni ghatot wikin, katij dvikh st^ch joe, 

i.e., ” When the water of fortune rises, the lotus of the heart also rises. 

But the heart, like the lotus, does not sink low.” 

By this she meant that it is impossible for one used to happiness to accustom himself 

to trouble. Again she said : — 


Kobahun palont ehakh men kabhun tnahi dilehahin ; 
Aiee he duhh mkh eakal, yah Ian gvdarat jahin. 


i.e., ” Sometimes the shoots of the tree grow and sometimes ^y fall upon 
* the ground. So pleasure and sorrow come and go beiames.” 

Then she cried Mah&r&j, I wept to see the marks of royalty upon thy feet,” and she 

toMtoerea.” VteMhi.rirtwtl»wh6leteteotNititote,aaari.el)egg^ her 
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for hor despiteful troatinonl of hciv Then .Sujan (ilvuul look liin RA.ni homo and they lived 
many days in liappiuess. 

44. Half a lie. 

{Told by Tkakur Pohap Sink of Kota, Bmlaxm District.) 

There was once a very roaptictable Kazi who hired as his servant a man named Pita. 
Now Pira was given to lying, and whenever the KM sent him on any biisinesa ho used to 
shirk it, and, when ho came home, would tcli all kinds of lies to his master. At last the K4zi 
could stand him no longer and sent for him and waiuKsl him. Then Pirn said : — “ When 
you took me into your service, you knew that I could not ht;lp telling a lie now and then.” 
“ But,” said the K^zi, “ there is a uuiusuri; iu iyiiijr. I. do not miiul your telling half a lie 
now and then ; but to lie always is bad. 

Some business took the K5ai from homo and al’toi- some time Pira went to see him. “ Is 
all well at home 1 ” asked his master. Tears began to drop from Pira’s eyes and he said 
“All is well save that your brown dog dietl siuldcnly.” “ What matter,” said the Kazi, 
“ dogs dieovery day.” Thenhe asked “ Of what discaso did he die ? ” “ He had no disease,” 
said Pira, “ but when ho began to chcav tiio bones of your ox he got choked.” “ And what 
happened to the ox 1 ” “ Ho died from the labour of carrying the bricks.” “ What were 
the bricks wanted for ? ” For building the grave of your wife, the Bib! Sahiba.” Then 
the was overwhelmed with grief and sJiitl “ What happened to the B!b! Sahiba ? ” 
“ She died of grief at the death of your eldest son.” Then the Kdzi foil down senseless with 

grief. 

“ Tell the syce,” said he “ to saddle ray homo at once.” Pira wimt out and said to the 
ayce “ Your master will not go out riding to-day. Take out the horse for a long airing 
along the road outside the village.” The Kdzi waited for a long time for the horse ; but 
when it did not come, ho was perforce obliged to walk, and he was quite worn out when he 
came to the neighbourhood of his house. 

“ Let mo go in advance,” said Pira, “and make all rcnily that your worship may join 
in the mourning,” So he went ou to tins Kfui’s house and began to weep and boat his breast. 
“ What is the matter ? ” asked the Bibi Sahibu. “ Alas, alas,” cried Pira,“ your respeoled 
husband, the Kfiai Sahib, has just dropped down dead.” On this t!»o lady began to weep and 
lament, and when all the neighbours heard the souml of lamentation in the KAaPs house, 
they aU crowded round tho place. But when they saw the KAzi arrive mourning and beating 
his breast, they were filled with astonishment and asked what had happened. “ 0 fools,” 
cried the KAzi, ** is it not enough that ray wife and son and ox aro doad 9 Why should I 
not lament 9 ” With these words he entenid the house, and what was his surprise to find 
his wife and family lamenting him. When ho was somewhat comforted, ho asked where Pira 
was ; but he had by this time made his escape. Then he went out and saw bis syoe stsading 
outside with his horse. “ Where have you been ail this tirae, you ruffian ? ” asked tho angry 
KAzi. And he was about to flog his servant, when the syce niunaged to convince him that it 
was all the fault of Pira. 

After some time Pira came back, when the anger of the KAzi was somewhat appeased. 
“ What do you moan by this ? ” enquired the KAzi. Then Pira .said “ This is but the 
half lie which your worship told mo I might toll now and again.” “ If this bo only half a lie, 
God preserve us from a whole one,” prayed tho KAzi. But ho so much admired his cleverness 
that he . took him back again into his service. 
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P.B.W. 82 
.. 104, 120 


Afiohttvanoam, the, and the Manigrimam of 
the Eottayam Plates of T&nn Iravi, or the 
Jews and Christians of Malabar . . 267 — ^261 

Andamanese 137 

Andamanese, The Religious situation of the, 

160—180, 166-176 

Andanar. See BrMunaa. 

Angria P-B-W. 81 

Anjengo 

Ankwdrpana 1 960 

AnwtoZ Report of The Dimtor’Gemrci of Arch- 
asolfigy in India, 1920-21, by Sir John MarobaU 

(book-notice) 87—88 

Amudl Report on Epigraphy for die year 1921- 

22, (book-notioe) ; 964 

AnnwoZ Report of The Watson Museum of Anti- 
gulties, Rajkot, 1922-23, (book-notioe) . - 116 
antartUdvasthd .. -- •• ’* 

Anthonie, Oapt. W. . • - > P.B.W. M 

Abulomas •• •• •• 

J 

iSaT - - 

Appayya-Bikahita 

Appull&r . - * • . • * 

Arab Conquest of Oewtrol Asia, by H. A. B. Gibb, 

(book-notice) .. •• 

AmWo Merehaad, the 

Arabian Sea 

Arftdhya sect 

Araiyats of SrSrahgam -- 

AftBa-Mojiadfti Reader, by Banarsi Das Jam, 

M. A. (book-notice) -- •• ” 

Ariake. See Aparintika. 

^^of Ra^USi^h, PMiBl&II.,by KtaRam 
Kohli, M.A., (book-notice) - • 


97 

29 

30 

lie 

44 


artka 


ArunOQjuvar, the 
Aruvftlat tribe 


182 

, , , 146—1,47 

17, 28, 129—184, 
179, 182, 194 

287 

.. .. 16 
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;i S D K Jv 


244.-247 i 
14, SO— 02 * 
.. 2% ' 


IMjJ.W. 17 
. . 1 7 

10 


Arya-ejuttu 
Aryan* meaning of 
Aryas 

Asandivant. See HAatinapum. 

Asbir. See AfiirgArh. 

Aaeemion, the 
Aahia Frcdhan 
Ashti, battle 

ASirgftrb, Siege and Couquosi of, by Akhar, tiW- !l 

A6oka 14, 15, 20, 131, 1H2 

Assada. Sea Courtoen Company. 

Astronomy , . . . . . • • * • ^ 

Atcbfi-turuttx. Sea Alanturuth. 

Auiangaeb* inscriptions of, 207; P.KAV, 75—70 
Avanti . . - ♦ • • * * • * . . Ob 

AwntisundaHkalhd . . ■ • • • • • . 

Ayres, Oapt, •* *- IM3*\V . US 70 

Ayyanatikal 257— 2. pO 


. . P.EAV. 
52, 54 & 


Babarant. See Babia. 

Babia 
Babylon 

Bacaro, Soo Ppakkajko 
Baotria 
Baotriani • * 

Badaga. See Vadukar. 

Badrabahu 
B&gar. See Dungarpur. 

BftggUiaw* k 

BabAddr Shdh :i4u. 

Bl^i Bao n. . . 17—10, CO, 72, 73, iU3, 101 

Bdlchdhi* See Bactria. 


71 

50, 5H 

. . I t;i 
.. ir.i 

. . 48 


BU&ditya . . 

. . 

8, lU, 11, IHil 

BU&jt 'nahvanath 


.. .. 71 

BUamOlar&ja 

• • • • 

.. 101 1 

BUaputradeva 

. . 

. , . . 88 j 

Balbi, Oosparo. 800 Di Fedorici. 

Ceaaru. I 

Balita. See Ticu-'va^ite. 

i 

1 

Balkh. See Baebria. 

Ball. Goo.y Preaident of Bantam 

. . P.E.W, fl(» 

ScffiOa 

. . 

.. 17 ! 

BtaukV&se in DiArwar 

. . 

15, 27 

Banda BaMdur 

■ ■ * * 

. , 18.3 

Bandafit Dlw&n 


. . 9H 

Bappa Deva 


44, 45 

Bdrd AltOe .. 

. . 

, , 75 

Bdrd Balute 

• • ■ * 

. . 75 

Baaua. See Beiar. 
Mnrtr 

^ P P P 

, . 74 

BneodA 

• • # « 

.. 101, 102 

Batngaxa . . 

« • e » 

a.K. 8-^4 


iiui<itvu . . . , . , . . . . , , 20 

Ha^'ura. Soo Hasrab. 

Jinsrnli . . , , 52. 54 cV. n., rA\ 50, lUn, 

-in (liuruiu) . - . . . . . . rpfi 

, liiir IMl.W. 01 

' . . . . . 73 

lioiiMrcw . . . . . . . . . , 200 

Bonu* . . . . . . 34 iSt n. 

i'jf'.'t, <, . . . iM*i, vv. r»s 

r. S»-'- V*ija j'l’ nil' ;i.. 

34liap*>vri<l (10 ;/ . . , . . . . . 252, 253 

Bfitikta . . . . . . . 2*73 

ilhitUfi ?3, lii, 23—32 

i'lhOritaha . - .. . - . . 142 

Bhnrnf'h .. . (t,K. 2, 4, r> 

I'SliPirtr-r^rupaiK ./ i Nm < Otl tluj.Mii -- 77 — HU 

Uav! V,*) i u (5(C.oili |4uU r^t»J. !So* 

l;.'. 

Mhatfaiaka (i.K. U 

HhuvAiM. Sf 'f Si’. uji'*" 

mu 70 

HhliMuiU^va 11 - • 101 

• (p.K,, 5, U 

Bhii* .M attai . , • . S8 

i(.0ipjuof nia'ii', . . nu 

BUujaii Xaik * . • • 117, HU 

.HkC17ilth!iiU4. iSv‘t’ HOiiisa'lv* vj» IJ. 
liifpl Uinitr Suliiiia . . OH 

iUf.j| tiiiuhar JSahilf.. OK, 00 

U *rh hiJJitir. Nl'ft “ 10 rrh J.li' hUa^ . 

Hihor . . . . ■ ■ kMU 

liijjula, 1' ui . . - • . . 2U 

Biliku, Amlituuai* M » i< i ! y, 151^ -ntM, lt»5, 

107 471, n;i-nc 

• • . . 18 

Bimiuriara I'H, 170 

|.4ir . * • *^*'1 57 

Bi«ua«ar- <Spk<' - 

BluekFW: I’.K.W. 68 

liitfaurA Triinitjjt ihi' P,K.W, 55 

tb»’ P, KAV. 59 

Bloody Fittr- Hvd i*'luK- 

Blytb, Capt. P.KAV. 03 

B6duw|iVya, k . - l*i 

lloghuz^ktnxi twhknK , - 50, ISS 

St*<i Bundmy 

BoiiiUiiy • • • ► , , 55 

Bornlmy Marina - l\E,W, 59 

Bw -4w:nf«r*, t.\ii P.E.W. 72 

lion KttpKrrau^H, ilu' P.EAV. 72 

Bond, Capi. * * I'.KAV, 70 

" Bouiiga '* . . 78 

MaiuMlovii InMcrtplioit . . 100 

Bourbon C» 

Boyd, J. P. ' * - * 59 

Boyd, Capt. * 

Brahmitfx <tlia AbsuluUd - . 77 -85 
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lirAhma:^, the, in S, India, 13, 

14, 16, 23-25, 

32, 129, 181 

BrAhmans i— 

KarhadA 

.. 123,124 

Konkanastha .. 


Prathamasakha . . 

.. 123-125 

Yajurvedin 


fJrAhmans and St. Thomas 

93 

Brahmi script 

Broainpur, See I^urhanpur. 

. . 234, 235 

Uritannia, the 

P.E.W. 79 

Broughton, Col 

. . 76 

Brown, Mr. A. R., on the Andamanese, 159—152, 


164, 165—167, 169—176 

hubonio plague 46 

Buddha .. .. .. 24, 126—128 

liuddhism and the Guptas, 8, 11; in S. India, 

15, 23-25. 264 

Bnrhfln Niz9m Shfth III., insoriptions of . . 208 
Bnrhanpur . . 34n, 36 & n., 37n., 40n., 41 

Burroughs, Sir John . . . . P.E.W. 64 


Onsar Frederick. Bee di Federioi, Ctesare. 

Cairo, trade of P.E.W. 68 

93, 98 

Cnlondar, the Christian . . 212—219, 236—240 

Calon«lnr, hmar-solar .. 212,215—217, 

219, 235—239 

Calendar, solar 212, 216—219 

Ctunbaia 62, 68, 60 

Cainbtvy' plates of Bfishtrakfifa Govinda IV, G.K. 2 

Ctunbodin 1®* 

Campa • • 

CamU.Cl~s HZ' S 

^ S'w 

Capo of Good Hope ■■ •• P.X.W. 74 

OiMTiehi. Bee Carrack. 



Carturte. Hee Katutturutti. 

CmP'I 

Casmimuitar 

Cotol 8oa Zoylancliu. 

Cttkilogut o/ihs JndiwitOclUGtioiis intht MuBBwn 
0 / find Ariif BoHo7i, by Aiianda K. Oooma- 
riMwiimy {1x)ok*notico) •• v -.184 
of •» P.KW. 67 

Ci^w/cptO. 

CAVwdish, Thori P.E.W. 63 



C'nniui of 1021. The Andaman and 
eobar Isknde, by K. F. Lowis, (book-notioe), 137 
Off/ FoftftUpThe .. - >• P.BsWe 68 


Cfemd, See Mauritius. 

Ceylon and S. India . . 23, 24, 63, 65 & n. 

Chaidyas ; ,, ..270 

Chammak oopper-plate inscription . . 48 

Chftpakya. See Eautilya. 

Chand B!b! 34n. 

Ghandragupta L .. 11 

Ohandragupta 11 .. 0, 11, 13, 178—180, 182 

Chandragupta Maurya . . 12, 48, 128, 136n. 

Chandraprakya, identification of . . 0 — 11 

Channa Basava 29 

chari-Ja/u^, See Cherry Fodge. 

Charles I P.E.W. 68 

Charles H P.E.W. 68-70, 72 

Ohauguiatthe .. 17 

chauih 17, 72, 73 

Chftvotakas O.E. 6 

Ohedi inscription 88 

Olmrat meaning of . . . . . . . . 106 

“Cherry Fodge” 73 

Chetti, meanings of 187, 189 

Chiaiil (Chaul) 52, 66, 66, 80 

Ohma .. •• ^03 

Ohinohilung, pirate, P.E.W. 67, 66, 72, 73 & n. 

Cliinese Pagoda 55 q. 

Ching-olnng-kon, other names by which known, 

P.B.W. 73 

Chinnamalai • • 94, 95 

Ohishti Order •. v •• *• .*07 

Chitor 

Chittorgarh. See Loph&garh. 

Christian, Ed P.E.W. 68 

Christians of St. Thomas, 66, 94, 186—191, 267, 269 

Christopher, Lieut 110 

Chioni<des, Burmese 42, 43 

0himU9, See Koli. 

Cina. See China. 

Clark, Oopt. 

day don, Capt. D. 198, 100 

Clifford, Geo., Bari of Cumberiand, P.E.W. 64 

P.E.W. 88 

63— 60i 60, 186, 198; 

P.E.W. 80 

Cochin plate insoriptions. See Inscriptione. 
Cooto'Kohard 

Sgnrii .. .. •• •• 

coins. See copper coins. 

Oojet, Governor . . 

Oolnet, Capt. * * 

Comfort, the • • . • * 

Comorin 

Concordia, the 

Eaflchi 

Cooke, Sir Humphrey •• 

Copper coins, some, of Southern hidia . .^ 2^-66 

Owbint the , 

Ooiudrs, Enf^di • < 


Cobb, Capt. 
Cochin 


P.E.W. 79&n., 80 
P.B.W. 68 
P.B.W. 71 

. . 98 
P.I.W. 64 

.. P.B.W. 76, 80 


P.E.W. 85 
PJil.W. 58. 54 


. 1 
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CJosmi. See Bafieeiji. 

Ooulao. Sea Quilon. 

CouleaS) Marcal • • • • • • P.E.W . 

Courteen Company, tlie . . . . P.B.W. 65)- 

Cranganore, 183, 187, 190, 192. Seo Muziris.^ 
Creation, Auclainoiicso version of the . . 153, 

Ci'esss', Tjattlo P.E.W. 

(7ws8<Mii, tlio .. .. P.E.VV. 

Craoko, Dr. William 

Cross-Cousin llolalious between Buddha ami 
Devodatto . . . . • • • • 123— 


Dabul, Dabliol 
Dachiaabndes 

DadajiNaik 

Dokkon. Soc Deccan. 

Dakshina Koi^lu 

DakBhina|>at<ha. Si:e Duchinnbadcs. 

Dale, Sir Thos 

Dalhousie, eighth Earl of . . 

Dal Klialsa 

Dundabhukti. Sue Bihar. 

Daii^daka Forest 

Dand^xanyaiii . Seo Doohiiuibados. 

Dandin 

DanthDurga, BfishtrakCita k. 
Danti-Varman, Palluva k. 







Deluge, myth ot . . . . 1 

DendavAnaUu. Seo Di<hv»mii. 

r>S— KiO, 167, 174 

82 

dor Latni» Van 

P.E.W. 79 

■72 

fJKvachUi 

254 


Dcvadatla 

. . 125—128 

L.')6 


70. 130, 140 

62 

Dm'aimladovti 

88 

55 

: Duvaruyn 11 

31 

21 

: Drvii of IMJi, iUi .. 

I'.E.W. 61 


. JJliauj^ar 

7i» 

128 

! DiiamfH4?na 11, iuf^onptions ni 

110 


i J.>huravtusha 

;oo 


rliun hUi 

l‘U), 147 


. DhiUiiUipitla, 1). Juao 

. . . . 55n. 


Dhoucio Paiif 

117 


. :!>lnirvi4S*.'jut 1., inscription!^ <•! 
i Ohdean. Sc^o Adil Siulli. 

no 


■ .DitUvuna, 

U.K. n, 7 

41 

3 KuiioliVi 

P.E.W. 

16 

Dilawar KliJin 

.. IMbW. 77. -S 

193 

l>!1l 

fW, 51, .55 


l>ivo<la!sa, i<. 

27*1 

269 

].>i Fe:ikTi<‘i, CeHuiv* and tin:-jiaru BaU*i^ lit- (il 

1 di Mionxn, 1). . . 

;..4 

03 

. di Ss iStol'imu, JliftMii vniM 

19 

197 

Thi^ Quart* rltj Jounitti 

ftj Tiu Jam 

1S3 

siitnO , XiK 1., Vol, 5 m (i^nnk- 

iiuiirf*) . . . . 40 


1 No. 2, (l)4»(dc.|iiilifi>) 

Id 

, 16 

' Dtdmd iii%‘i'iptiotk 

, , n.K. 7 


^ iMdphin, thr) 

. .19 

142 

]>o«i PmJrn, pi vain 

.79 

07 

Dom SubiSHtiau 

40 

07 

DorriU tho 

.. IM'l.W. SI 

1 

lk>w'iw.’», Peter 

.. I'.IV, 199 


Majumdar Sostri, (book-nolicc) • • • • 

Daulatpurft plate insoript ion .. .. Ci.K. H 

Davis, J., navigator P.E.VV. .Vi, .3l> 

Dawes 71 

de Abiou, Vitorio . . . . . . 1*.E.\V’. 39 

de Albuquerque, Ailunso . . . . 259, 20M 

de Ataide, D. Liuz 33 

de Bry .. .. .. .. 31 &it., 50 

de Conti, Nioolo . . . . 49 

de Custa, Andrew Botello . . P.E.W. 09 

de Goes, Brother Benito 34n., 41 

de la Chesnoio, Capt. Truchot . . F,E.W. 80 

do Marignoli, tTulm . . . . . . . . 230 

de Noronlm, Don Cli P.E.W. 03 

de Pbyva, S. Voz P.E.W. 87 

de Vesooneolos. James . . . . P.E.\V. 50 

dead, disposal of tho, in C. Asia . . . . 113 

Debal P.E.W. 62 

Deccan, XU, 17 ; cai’l}' kingdoms of, 18 ; Muluurn- 
madans in, 33—41, 52, 53 ; horses from, 75 ; 

folk'tatesfrom 271,272 

Defenw, the P.t<:.W. 60 

Delboe, Capt. , . . . . . P.E.W. 68, 83 

Deft, iel 33n. 

D€ligM,ih» P.E.VV. 83 


IKiwulun, C'upt . 1'*^. l‘. E.W, 5-1 

Omke •••<" 

UmvitUan ItHi.mi nt in /inii'/n t it’if, by tJiHn it 


i 

.. 71 

Slater. .M.A„ (bouk.mdut j 

.. isl 

P.E.W. 59 i 

Dungarpiir Statu 

.. lll|,it!2 

. . 260, 269 1 

Dushynittu 

. . tiS 

.. ,53 ; 

Dutcli mid .■\IKiptX‘,v 

7 

51 & It,, 56 

1 DnttagAiimi Alihnya 

., I.'i 


. . 49 
P.E.W. 09 
34n., 41 
P,E.W. 80 
.. 269 
P.E.W. 03 
P.E.W. 67 
P.R\V. 50 
.. U3 
P.E.W. 62 


Etijiiic, the P.E.W, 81 

the • P.E.W. 81 

East India Company, 0; 7 ; early voyaiiee of, 
P.KW. 55, 56s fl,i« . . . . P.E,\V. .W 

Eaattrn Hvhool of Prakfil Ufammariant and 
Paiiict Prakrit, by .Sir t'ivorgt^ Oriersoa, 
K.C.LE., {iKjok'itoticc} .. 113—116 

Edicts of A^jka. See Iti’^nipl ione. 
lidtvai'il /Jonavenhw, thu . . P.E.W. ■'* 

''t/yiti, meeniag o» . . 42,43 
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Kk£b-Nuliku Famine . . . , . • « . . 24 

Kkilntada Rfimayya 29 

Fil^'hilrya. »Sce Kuiicla lctiiula. 

Elara . . . . 24 

EhliluHiA^hain* 8oo Elara. 

Kk'phanta Cave Temple 65 

Elphinwtonc, Monatstiuirl. .. 19,103 

Ephitjmphia Carnatica^ Vol, II., Inaofriptiom at 
»Sravana Belgola, (}x>ok-uotice) . . . . 47 

Bphjraphia Indo^Mof^hynica, by G- Yazdani, 
(fmok-notioe) . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Bpigraphia Vol. IL, p. 5, (book- 

notice) .. .. .. .. .• 229 

EraamuHi the . . . . - - P.E.W, 74 

ICraAktilain . . . . . • . • . . 00 

tHcxtdoa . • . . . . . . . . 40 & n. 

Bxpcdiiion^ t he . - . . . . . . . • 20 

Bxperimant^ tlio . . . . . . P.E.W. 83 

ex^xisuro of the dead . • . . •• • • i 


the .. •• •• P.E.W. 81 

fandno . . . . . . • » * • 24, 73 

Fa>i*chHh[p uwo 4il’ Heel Flag by - . P.E.W. 01 
E'^ayijt . . . . « * • • P.E.W. 74 

Fcanie. »)olm • * • • « • P.E.W. 68 

Tin 163, 150—100, 106, 166 

Kirj<t Mux», Aridiiumuo.so names for, 155—159, 108 
I’iiKCil Kanicr aiiil tbo Hefonn of tlio Chriatiiin 
cidriulnr .. 212-219,235-240 

Wup, of iho East India Company, P.E.W. 58 

d<*od. 

f \dU Hti.ry from JHy<lem>wid - • • • • 2o5 



1 ‘uik TaloH frtmi Northern India, F.T.N.L 1 — 
in Japan . . • • P.E.W. 

Formosa, P.K.W. 67, 72-74, 79, SO Sc xv, 82, 83 


Foster. M. 

Fonlorton, Dicut . .. 

Fox, ilolm . . 

Fox, H 

t)»« 

KrytT, J>r. Jolm * • 
Fumi-ySf practice of 
Further India 


P.E.W. 68 
.. 119 

44 

P.E.W. 03 
P.E.W. 61 
P.EAV. 83, 84 
P.B.W. 66 Sc n. 

. . 133 


Gan-ping ching. See Zeelandia. 

Giarland, Capt. Thos. . . . . . . 197, 19ar 

Gary, Henry P.E,W. 80, 83 

Gaspara, Nicholas. See Ohinchilung. 

Gauli . . . . . . . . . . • . 70 

Gautcuna .. .. .. •• .. 16,113 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Me- 
dissval hidia, ancient names in, G.D. 161 — 190 
Gibeme, Mr. .. .. .. .. •• 119 

Gimar inscription G.K. 7 

Qlaaa Palace OhroivicU oj the Ki}%ga of Burma 

(book-notice) . . . . 42 

Glen, Oapt. Andrew . . . . 197, 198, 200 

Glen, Elizabeth . . . . - . . . 197 — ^200 

Gfe6c, the P.E.W. 68, 60 

Goa . . . . . . 19, 34 & n., 39 Sc n., 41> 

52—65, 60 & n., 61 
Gobind Singh . . . • . . • • • • 163 

Gomxxiatesvara, statue of • « . . . . 48 

Gonds 208 

Gorakhpur, Doxn Kingdom • . P.T.N.I. 12 
Govindagupta, identification of . . • . 10 

Grant of The VOkfi-taka Queen Prabhavati- 
gupta . . . • • • • • • • . . 48 

Great Mount. See St. Thomas Mount. 

Gujarat and Kathiawid, A History of Important 
Ancient Towns and Cities in, G.K., 1—8 

Gujarat and Mewar, unknown battle between 
the rulers of . . • • • • • • 100—102 

“ gunny,’* See Tartpurtoo. 

Gupta Empire 

Qurjaroxna^dala 

Gupjaras 


, • • * 8 

, . G.K. 7 
. . G.K. 6—8 


59 

66 

87 

71 

183 

44 


CSAjabidm . . 

Ciuiigas of Kolar 


24 

27 


Hfddar Ali, 6 ; coins of •• *68 

Haihayas of ol? 

TTaji Sayyad Shah Waris ‘Ali of Dewa . . . • 281 

HaU, John 

Hamada Yahei • • P.B.W. 

Harappa Seals 
Harding 
Hargolmd .. 

Hari-Sena inscription 
Hairs. See Gurjaras. 

Bastinapura 

Hatch, Capt. J. •• -ia o. 

H&thigumpha inscription of KharavSla, 14.23 

Hatim’s Tales, by Sir Anrel Stein and othersr 
(book-notice) . • • • 

Hawkins, Wm. 

hazri * 

Henrique H., of Portugal 


.. 18 
P.B.W. 61 


P.E.W. 


137 

56 

74 

54 
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Henry BotiaivMure, tho .. KE.W. 

Hotkaris .. ^ 

Hidalxici. See Adil Shah. 

HimakorOclyOta. Set* OliantUapi aka-'ia. 

Hinduism 111 S. India .. •• -l* 

Hindus and MiihftmimidiwiH ill Vijayunajiiir, ill. 

Hindustan . . • ■ • ■ • ■ • • • • ' 

Historjf of Ancimtl and 3/odt'i'« of tlf. 

Aryans, by Bgvodi, (book-notice) . . ^ Ss- ‘.)2 
HinenTsiang •• <• . . H; il.K. *1— (5, S 

Homicido, penalty Tor -a-'* 

horses, trade in ’'■I* "•* 

Boseandsr, tht> P.E.W. oS 

Hugo, Herbert I’.E.W. 

HAharlija ’i'l " 

Hurtado, Dom Sebastian . - I’-K-W. 00 

BvmrDaJtar 17 


I iisciiptiouH—tV'/it,/, 


Lit Kunisltka'.-’ . . . . . . . . ga 

Kiittayiuxi I’ltit*,*'. i.f Taun Imvi aa7 — 2tii 

Kuitayaia PIhIm ut \'iia Rjigliava Chakra- 


\Hrii .. 1 ** 1 1 

229, 244—251 

Mimikiuiiiku (Muii ut \'iir'^vnrH 

.. 200-211 

• it MtiliiiMitmit*. Tughl^n 

. . 208 

Nahi 

.. 284 

N *’«luiula . . 

. . 88 

.Xnmutifithu tiMiiiili' 

. . 100 

Puhlavi^ at Ki;,tHiuurnMii 

. . 123 

Puhhivi CreoiSi^s) 

. . 96 

Puratnnni 

..116 

of Prahllidnn 

. , 100 

of IHiliUcfiiu 

.. a.K. 6 

of Saniunta-siihhii 

. . too, 102 

of 

tl.K. 5 

of iSikuiulur sShrih Luili 

..208 

iSiwatai . . 

. . 48 

of tioioan&i hu 
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